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The World 


The two outstanding world events in 


the month of June were, firstly, the forma-, 


tion of a coalition government in Laos after 
long months of dispute and disagreement 
generated from a chronic distaste and un- 
willingness on the part of the three easy- 
going Princes of Laos to come to grips with 
realities. The main obstacle in the way of 
settlement was ‘the unwillingness on the 
part of Prince Boun Oum, the pro-West 
Royalist Premier, to part with the port- 
folios of Defence and Interior. He was 
. backed in this dogged and desperate stand 
by his military chief General Phoumi Nosa- 
van. The impasse was resolved finally by 
the drastic measure adopted by the U.S.A. 
in January, of stopping the three million 


dollar-a-month aid that had bolstered up- 


the collapsing economy of Boun Oum's 
-regime: The New York Times sums up the 
final settlement thus: 


Laos, a Southeast Asian tinder-box for ‘three 
years, is important for its strategic situation, sur- 
rounded as.it is by six nations of varied politi- 
cal coloring—pro-Western Thailand and South 
Vietnam; Communist China and North Vietnam; 
and neutralist Burma and Cambodia. It also has 
been important.as a touchstone of East-West re- 
lations. i 


Last week Laos provided a modestly hope- 


ful augury for better East-West relations. The 
three Laotian factions—pro-Western, neutralist 
and Communist—settled after long delays on a 
coalition regime to. “neutralize” the country. Pre- 
sident Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev. who 
had agreed at Vienna a year ago that Laos should 
be neutralized, hailed the agreement as hopeful. 
But it was plain that many problems remained. 

For months the issue of neutralizing Laos 
-had been in doubt even. though both Washington 
and Moscow backed the idea. Each wes clearly 
concerned that major powers—the U.S., Russia, 
Communist China—might be drawn into the 
Laos conflict. 

The hitch was in Laos, where the L.S.-backed 
regime of Prime Boun Oum balked at aeutraliza- 
tion. Specifically, the prince refused to yield the 
ministries of Defense (army) and Interior 
- (police). Under an agreement made by a four- 
teen-nation conference.at Geneva to guarantee the 
independence and neutrality of Laos, those minis- 
tries were to go to the neutralist leader, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, who-was slated to be Premier. 
The Boun Oum -faction contended that Souvanna 
Phouma was more pro-Communist than neutralist. 


^ What finally brought Boun Oum around was 
continued, advances by the Communist-backed 
forces of the Pathet Lao, plus heavy pressure 
from Washington, which since January has with- 
held $3,000,000 a month in aid that it -had pro- 
vided the Boun Oum regime. Last week, at the 
sixth conference of the three princes, Boun Oum 
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agreed to yield the contested ministeries to Sou- 
vanna I houma. 


Under the agreement, Souvanna Phouma will » 


be Premier and Souphanouvong, leader of the 
Pathet Lao, a deputy premier. Boun Oum will re- 
tire, ane the principal rightist figure in the new 
regime alsc as a deputy premier) will be his 
long-time military chief, Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. 


Wi:h the neutralization of Laos, there 
is a pcssibility of the concentration of 
Communist activities against the neighbour- 
ing State of South Viet-Nam, according to 
some political observers. It is said that the 
Pathet Lao held areas of Laos—which com- 
prised two-thirds of the entire territory of 
that State—served as a channel through 
which ren and equipment from Communist 
North Viet-Nam were poured into the 
Communist held areas of South Viet-Nam, 
where a fierce struggle is going on between 
the Western backed governmental forces of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem and the Com- 
munist guerillas who are numerically in- 
ferior (25,000 as against 200,000 government 
forees) but all hishly skilled in jungle war- 
fare ard have the tacit support of the local 
peasantry who have been estranged by the 
rigid dictatorial rule of Ngo Dinh: Diem. The 
main question involved therein is whether 
the neutralization of Laos would reaily 
mean :ke disbanding of the Pathet Lao 
forces. To make the neutralization of the 
armed forces effective in Laos would mean 
the wrhdrawal of all foreign troops, such as 
the 10.000 black-uniformed North Viet- 
names2 in the Pathet Lao forces and the 
300 U S. troops acting as "advisers" to the 
hoyalist forces. 


lre withdrawal or, in the alternative, 
streng:hening of the U.S. forces that have 
been -ushed to Thailand in response to a 
call fcr aid from that country, will depend 
largel" on the course of action followed by 
the North Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao 
alliance, following the neutralization agree- 
ment. 


Tae pattern of the cold-war picture has 
undergone a slight *ehange with the new 
development in Laos, as it provides one of 
the few points of agreement between the 
West and the East on a major, world issue. 


Premier Khrushchev’s view-point is clearly 
illustrated in the message he sent to Presi- 
deni Kennedy, on the conclusion of the 
agreement betWeen the three Princes. The 
message ran as follows: 


“The results achieved in the settlement 
of the Laotian problem strengthen the con- 
vietion that success in solving other inter- 
national problems which now divide States 
and create tension in the world can be 
achieved in the.same way." 

President Kennedy’s response was more 
reserved. In his reply to Premier Khrush- 
chev, he said that he found the agreement 
"encouraging". In his news conference, he 
declared that Laos was only a beginning 
and a tentative one. He said that he had to 
wait and see now whether this agreement 
wil work. If it does then there can be 
further discussions between the East and 
the West on other problems. 


It is evident that the West is watching 
for the chain reactions that may follow the 
Laos settlement, in the areas of Thailand 
end South Vietnam, and this possibly is the 
reason behind the restrained view taken by 
President Kennedy on the consequences ol 
the peace in Laos. U.S. forces are involve: 
in both of those areas, actively in South 
Vietnam, where the U.S. Air forces are 
staging "Operation Jungle Jime" and aleri 
on the watch, in force, in Thailand. 

The second event of world import is 
contained in the following report, which we 
quote from the Statesman : 


ORAN, June 27.—The Secret Army Organi- 
zation has called off its last-ditch campaign of 
scorched earth destruction in Oran, and the OAS 
leader, ex-General Paul Gardy, has fled the city, 
it was disclosed today, reports Reuter. 

The dramatic developments came only four 
days before the self-determination vote in Algeria. 

Algiers itself continued to be calm following 
the recent peace deal between Muslims and Euro- 
peans. 


OAS leaders in Oran have earlier refused to 
follow the Algiers lead, ordered all Europeans to 
leave by July 1, and climaxed their scorched 
earth campaign by starting huge fires in port oil 
storage tanks on Monday. Last night an explo- 
sion in the telephone exchange cut off the city 


» 
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from the outside world. ‘Telephone links with 
Algiers were still cut today. 

But in a pirate broadcast last night ex-Colo- 
nel Paul Dufour, former paratroop commander, 
ordered OAS special sections to halt the destruc- 
tion. First news of the broadcast was divulged 
from the Algerian administrative centre of 
Rocher Nair after tele-communications had betn 
re-established today. 

Meanwhile, about 180,000 European and 
Muslim Algerians living in France yesterday cast 
postal votes in Algeria’s self-determination refe- 
rendum. Voting in Algeria takes place next Sun- 
day and Monday. 

The ballot boxes will be flown to Algeria for 
counting. 

Just over 350,000 Algerians living in France, 
Britain, Tunisia, Morocco, West Germany and 
Belgium have a postal vote. 


If this message is based on truth and 
the O.A.S., which is truly in a desperate 
position after the flight of the panic stricken 
civilians, really obeys the orders of iis 
leader, then at last the final steps for the 
establishment of peace on the African shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea can be laid firmly. 
The results of the self-determination vote 
are a foregone conclusion. The only pro- 
blems were those posed by the O.A.S. and 
to a certain extent by the National F. L. N. 
forces. 

Besides the above there was the 
“Exercise in Cold  Warfare"—as it was 
termed by Sri Krishna Menon—as exhibited 
by the U.S. Minister to the U.N., Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson, over the Kashmir debate 
in the Security Council of that august body. 
This “Exercise” was indulged in after the 
U.S.S.R. stopped the further progress of a 
resolution proposing a third party media- 
tion in the Kashmir affair which was 
sponsored by Ireland and supported by the 
U.S. and British led group of six in the 
security Council, by the application of the 
Veto. 

It is curious to note the way in which 
Ireland was beguiled by Britain and the 
U.S. into becoming the “cat’s paw" in this 
unfriendly move. Of course, the wily 
moves of the British under the Conservative 
Party are well-known and it is clear that 
the U.S. is stil playing the “Gullible 


, regarded as being mere superficial 
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Yankee" role in response to the clever 
wire-pulling by the British diplomats, v'ho 
are evidently in close touch with the mega- 
lomanjae groups inthe U.S., butitisstrange 
that Ireland, a country that has suffered 
so long from the effects of British Imperial- 
ism, should assume such a role, unsuspect- 
ing and  unhesitant, without stopring to 
trace the origin of the whole affair with 
all its complex implications. 

Pakistan is, of course, determined te 
attain the objective which she failed to 
reach by direct aggression. She kas been 
encouraged by the blind and heav-ly pre- 
judiced attitude of the U.S., and tze more 
cautious support from the British. 

The proposed negotiations ‘cor -he 
purchase of two squadrons (tL:rly- wo 
planes) of M.LG.-21 supersonic jet figkter 
planes from the U.S.S.R. Government, has 
also caused a stir abroad. Indeec it nas 
been reported that the U.S. Congress 
might be influenced by a large section of 
its members to stop further U.S. aid for 
our Five-Year Plans as a retaliatory move 
if India’ persists in its deal with the 
U.S.S.R. in this matter. The open s'atement 
made by Pandit Nehru on this threat 
which is being held over the head of India 
as a deterrant to its freedom of acion in 
this matter, lends substance to what was 
end 
extraneous reaction to a deal with a power- 
ful opponent. It is needless to say that the 
logic in such a reaction is hard to perci2ve 
where Indians are concerned. 

The position in the U.S +erm-India 
relations over the affair is summec up as 
follows in the New York Times: 

“Pakistan receives U.S. military aid by 
virtue of its role in two Western defe~se a lia- 
nces—CENTO and SEATO. This has caused re- 
sentment and concern in India, which accepts no 
military aid from East or West and which has 
been feuding with Pakistan for years over the 
status of Kashmir. India's border quarrel with the 
Chinese Communists has brought zlditicnal 
pressure on the Nehru Government to strengtien 
its defenses. : 

“The Nehru Government has been particularly 
concerned by the shipment to Pakistan a year ago 
of twelve U.S. F-104 jet fighters. India's air fcrce 
includes British and French jets, but rone of 
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these is a match’ for the supersonic F-10. 
Recently Moscow offered- to ‘sell India MIG-21 
supersonic jets to equip two squadrons’ (thirty-. 
two plenes) and ‘a plant -to produce -MIGs in 
India. Prime Minister Macmillan and President 
Kennedy have been discussing proposals to try 
to induce’ India to buy instead British Lightnings 
or Frerch Mirages, both supersonic jets. 

“Last Wednesday Prime Minister Nehru, con- 


firmed that talks with Moscow were under way _ 


and indicated that India favored buying” the 
MIGs. He said that ‘we've been inclined to think 


MIGs more. suitable, for India's needs, because -~ 


the MIG is ‘a stout, simple type, good for rough 
use, not sophistiéated or complicated like, shes: 
and therefore less difficult to manufacture.’ India 
was said to be especially attracted by the idea of 
making her own MIGs. 

“President. Kennedy was asked ETT die 
matter at his news conference on Wednesday and 
replied that ` U.S. Ambassador - J., Kenneth 
Galbraich was returning to. his post in New Delhi 


this week-end and will "bé reporting to us on the - 


situation.’ Britain's. Secretary of ^ State for 
Commonwealth Relations, -Duncan .Sándays, dis- 
cussec the MIG question ‘in a Speen with Mr. 
Nehru on, Friday. 

“The Western? nations are “concerned. - - over. 
the ‘possibility that the MIG deal might jeopar- 
dize an important Western link with India and 
establisn a Soviet link. Russian technicians pre- 
sumably would accompany the MIGs into India. 
This would , raise serious questions of British 
securiiy since Indian. officers trained. in Britain 
possess considerable classified British military 
data. The introduction of MIGs to Indian defenses 
would zlso require modifications in a broad range’ 
of atesssory equipment-—radar, for instance—to 
accommodate and serve the Soviet craft, thus 
making India further dependent on Soviet advice. 

"Inc Washington there are predictions of 
hostile reaction in Congress should India con- 
clude a deal for MIGs. For several reasons—in- 
cluding India’ s seizure of Goa—there’ already has 
been pressure in-Gongress for cuts in economic 
aid. for India. Last ‘month the. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee rejected a $90,000,000 in- 
crease in total aid gommitments to India for 
fiscal year '63 and limited commitments , fo- the: 
$727.000.000 total of the last fiscal year.” 

It seems that the mere fact of “defen- 
sive a.liances,".such as CENTO or SEATO 


- 


-the US. 
‘twelve DE jet fighters. It is. obvious, ` 


) States. - 


"TP" i-r a 
na! EH 
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are capable of overriding all other consi-. 


derations, such as jeopardising the- 
security or -existence of a great and 
friendly nation ` such as India. Otherwise. 
one po explain tne bland attitude of 
"presenting" Pakistan with 


therefore, that purchase of similar planes-— : 
or for that any essential defense equipment, 
—from members of sister aliances, like the 

NATO, would further increase. the’ hazards 
that we are already subjected to through 
the opehly aggressive attitude of our belli- 
gerent and antagonistic neighbours. The 
alternatives ' suggested in the New York 


Times -excerpt are, therefore, open i care- 


ful Scrutiny. 
Education in India o - , im 


- Education seems to have been relegated 
to the category of minor necessities by our 


-demi-gods of New Delhi. Indeed judging by 
the snail-like progress indicated by the lite- - 
‘racy Index of our population in, the decade 


between 1951-1961, and the rapid degenera- 
tion in the standards of' education in our 
Universities, the Indian Nation is rapidly 
falling behind the rest, of the civilized world. 

.This seems to be of no concern to our 
authorities either at-the Centre.or in, the 
From time:to time we have casual 





~ 
T 


pronouncements from one or-other .august 


personage about the “progress” made in the, 
field of education. Figures are flung at tha ` 


dümb and long-suffering masses, indicating 
the truly "vast" sums.that have-been allc- 


_ cated for the various educational projects at 


the 'primáry, secondary or higher -levels, 


without any indication as to how. those". 
- figures look when worked out.on a per ‘capita 
. basis -when the student population is juxta- . 


posed against the budgetary figures. If any 
awkward questions are asked, the responsible 


authority brings in some totally irrelevant . 
matter into the discussion, such as the im- . 
‘portance of the Plan Projects ‘for which 


priority must be’ given in all financial ‘consi- 
derations, et¢., etc., or 'else an emotional . 


appeal is made to. the audience in general . 


ane ‘the question is thus warded off. . 
- The result is that we have vast numbers 
of childten of school-going agé still roaming 
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- about, wa no arrangéments jus elevating 
them from the unlettered and: ica 
state to which. their . forbears were con- 


demned by a foreign government: Of those ` 


. that have the good fortune to get admission 
to a primary school, some good few are, with- 
out books or materials for writing, etc., .be- 


cause of shortage of text-books—even at the . 


primary stage—and because of the high cost 
of paper, which puts that essential commo- 
dity out of the reach of many poor parentis. 
The teachers are poorly paid, ill-fed and ill- 
equipped.to impart knowledge to the innc- 
cents entrusted to their care. Only a small 
fraction, thé children of the well-to-do, can 


enter schools that are fully-equipped and 
even there the accommodation is totally in- - 


. adequate, particularly at the secondary edu- 
cation stage. High school-fees are charged 
and of late many reputed schools that àre 


outside the governmental fold have taken to. 


. the dubious practice of asking-parents of the 
pupils desirous of entry for donations for 


various purposes, in the same way as land-. 


lords: today ask for salamis or pugree as a 
consideration for leasing out a flat or house 
to a tenant. 

- The result has been a lamentable degene- 
ration of schooling at. the: primary and 
secondary ' stages. And the consequences 
are disastrous when. the student crosses 
over the threshold of the institutions for 
higher education. -He is ill-prepared to 
absorb the.more - advanced’ measures of 
teaching, because basically his traning has 
been so unsound that his faculties are not 
properly tuned for the reception of higher 
education. A boy or a girl whose grasp cf 
the rudiments of language, mathematics, 
geography, history, science, etc., is defective, 
can hardly be expected to make satisfac- 


tory progress when more complex elements 


-are introduced into his’or her curriculum. 

A lot has been said about the medium of 
education and there is no further need ior 
the advocacy of the mother-tongue of the 


pupil as the medium-of education, Indeed in > 


most of the provinces, the vernacülar pre- 
vailing in the State has been adopted as the 
"medium of teaching, in both the primary and 
the secondary stages. The text-books are in 
the mother-tongue and the teaching also in 
that medium. This Glide into the mother- 


leaving examinations, 


.educational career. 


‘instruction in English in the schools 
‘pressed for the extension of the vernacular 


ideene as a teaching medium has bcen 
comg on progressively for a long number 
of years and in some areas has' even gore 
bevond the schooling stage. ' 


But the results, as. judged by the per- 
formances ‘of the students. in the  senool 
have been any-aing 
Bus satisfactory. | Despite lowering of 

siandards of examinations all over India, 
the percentages of passes have gone vown 
and the majority of those that can cross 
over to the college portals, have difficulties 
in making further progress along ‘heir 
Faulty ground work 
and insufficient and incomplete preparztory 
instruction are the handicaps that these 
entrants to the higher courses of education 
carry with them from the schools 

It has been argued that the prinzipal 
hendicap is the change in the mediur- of 
instruction, and that plea is certainly not 
without any justification. The teachirg of 


English in the.schools has been crim-aaliy 
‘neglected of late, 


rendering the students 
incapable of using’ that language zs a 


‘channel for the reception of instruction in 


any but the most rudimentary subjects The 


enthusiasts for the adoption of the verna- 


culars .as mediums of instruction have 
rushed aside the question of .ineftcient 
and 


medium into -the- higher stages of.edu-ation 
s, in their opinion, this would remove 
most of the barriers that stand between ihe 
instructor and.his pupils in the mater of 


imparting and receiving instruction. 


"We find in the news repórts of the 
winding up of the discussion in the Rajya 
Sabha, by Dr. K. L. Shrimali, the following 
summary : 


“Dr. K. L. Shrimali, .expressed the kope in 
the Rajya Sabha today that most of the univer- 
sities in the country would be ready by tke end 
of the Third Five-Year Plan for switchirg over 
their medium of instruction to regional languages 
up to the under-graduate level. 


“Winding up the discffssion on the report 
of the Univérsity Grants Commission for 1960-61, 
te Minister ` said 27 universities ` had clready 
accepted Hindi, or the regional language as 
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optional medium for instruction at the under- 
graduate level. 

"He said that the question of medium ; of 
instruction in schools and colleges was a very 
liczlish one. While all were agreed on the ultimate 
swtch-over to regional languages some were in 
favour of a ‘go slow’ policy on the ground of 
maintaining a good standard of education. 

“Dr. Shrimali said he could not understand 
this ‘go slow’ policy. The universities would have 
to pursue the question of switching over to 
regional languages in schools and colleges vigor- 
ously if substantial results were to be achieved in 
the near future. 

"Regarding the criticism that a switch-over 
to the regional language would hamper th. 
dexelopment of scientific education in thu 
country, the Minister said that education 'exper:s 
were agreed that if international technical të- 
mimology was accepted for use in the universities, 
it vould be far easier to teach science in the 
reg onal language than -in English. | 

“Dr. Shrimali said that a glossary of inter- 
nat onal technical terms had already been pre- 
pared and was in the final stages of scrutiny. It 
would be placed before the public within a few 
months and those wanting to translate technical 
boc&s into regional languages could utilise it." 

We would have liked ʻa fuller and 
detailed account of the individual opinions, 
with names, of the “educational experts" 
who—according to Dr. Shrimali—were 
agreed that “if international technical 
terminology was accepted for use in the 
Un-versities it would be far easier to teach 
science in the regional language than in 
English." 

We have lately seen reports of the 
opinions expressed by some professors to 
the same effect. These professors seem To 
hav devoted more thought towards popu- 
lar acclaim than to the cause of educaticn 
for some time past. Their opinion on tke 
matier of education in science is not shared 
by most of those eminent professors of 
‘scientific subjects who are still imparting 
higker education or assisting in research in 
scie1ce. 

The statement made by those educa- 
tiom experts is sheer balderdash and it 
would not stand scrutiny for even an 
hour. Is the question of terminology the 
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sole impediment then in the matter of 
instruction in science through the verna- 
cular medium? Most; jcertainly not! | 

The wHole problem stems from the 
beginnings of the preparatory schools. The 
school books are faulty in the extreme, 
the adaptation of the methodology oct 


. teaching the beginner to feel his way up 


the complexities of the subject being 
clumsy and complicated in most of them. 
The teacher in the school has not received 
efficient training in the use of the verna- 
cular medium in explaining the complexities 
for the reception of his pupils and in many 
cases he himself is unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of what has been put forward by the 
writer of the text-book. The student seeks 
an easy way out through learning by rote 
the gibberish served up by the text-book 
manufaeturers—that is the only suitable 
term for most of.the authors and publishers, 
inclusive of the efforts by State Govern- 
ments—and regurgitated for their benetit 
by their teachers. | 

The foundations -being laid in this 
haphazard- fashion, complications arise 


when the superstructure is being erected on . 


the -faulty first stage. It is not the medium 


of instruction alone, as our enthusiasts for- 


the ousting of English from the schools and 
universities would have us believe. Those 
that have pleaded for a “go slow” process 
have the cause of education at heari— 


å 


which is more than can be said of those 


"tame" education experts who have fallen 
for Dr. Shrimali’s approval or are athirst 
for popular acclaim like some we could 
name. $ 

Dr, Shrimali’s move has been con- 
strued in non-Hindi-speaking areas as an 
insidious attempt to manoeuvre Hindi into 
a position of vantage by the ousting of 
English on false grounds from the field of 
education. 

Dr. Shrimali and other protagonists of 
the early ousting of English from the 
Universities must understand that as yet no 
Indian language has proved its capacity for 
taking the place of English in the advanced 
stages of education, even at the under- 
graduate level. Terminology is only part of 
the problem. Fitting the terms in the fluid 
stream of scientific, technical and complex 


x 
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language of the higher text-kooks is quite 
another—and far more  intrictae-problem. 
To write a text-book in any language cails 

- for special aptitude on the part of the 
author, who must not only have mastery 

hof the subject but also the power of render- 
ing his knowledge into the textual form 
of scientific writing for students, which must 
have clarity, precision and, above all, the 
sharp incisive quality needed for easy 
comprehension by the students. This means 
that not only the author have mastery over 
the language he employs but that the lar- 
guage itself must posses the flexibility, 
width of scope and wealth of words suited 
to carry the finer nuances of meaning neces- 
sary for scientific explanations. 

We have as yet to see any text-book in 
either of the two Indian languages that we 
are familiar with. We would be obliged if 
any of the so-called educational experts 
mentioned by Dr. Shrimali, would refer us 
to any such book. 

And above all, we must impress on all 
Hindi enthusiasts like Dr. Shrimali, 
-that Hindi must be standardised into 
an easy all-India form and very con- 
siderably enriched by the addition of a 
vast number of words, before it can even 
attempt to replace English as an all-India 
medium of communication and education, or 

Ó else it will be an implement for National 
Disintegration. 


Embargo on Education 


Mahatma Gandhi declared that “the 
doors and windows of my house shall be 
open to all the winds from all parts of ihe 
world" meaning that the channels for the 
free intercommunication with all the cur- 
rents of progress and change that emanate 
from all parts of the world should be kept 
open for us as without that we shall not be 

“able to keep abreast of progressive thought. 
The alternative is stagnation and retro- 
gression, the grim consequences of which 
we suffered through eight centuries of 
foreign aggression and domination, a re- 
petition of which the Father of the Nation 
and the Liberator of India was determined 
to prevent. 

But Pandit Nehru in his wisdom has 
ordained otherwise. He has not only con- 


stricted the doors and windows by placirg 
impassable restrictions in the way of impor s 
of books and journals of foreign origin h:i 
contain informative and other material fc: 
expanding and improving the minds «1 
readers—thereby effectively preventing ik» 
entry of the refreshing and reinvigoraz:n : 
currents of air desired by Bapu—but nov. h^ 
has allowed his reactionary colleagues 1) 
fetter the limbs of those of our children .;h» 
wish to go out of the stale atmosphere cf 
Pandit Nehru's India to breathe the ire: 
breeze of foreign thought and learning. 

We do not know the why and whereisr> 
of the pleas put forward of our electe: 
great men for such measures. The ostensib]2 
reasons for thus crippling our  childrzr': 
faculties through gross neglect of t-oei: 
educational facilities at home and the pre- 
ventive police measures against gon, 
abroad, are the Five-Year Plans. What hav- 
they achieved so far and what promise tie: 
hold out in the near future that our chilo~ei. 
must be sacrificed to these Moloch —k 
Plans ? 

If our planners and the planning min: cc 
Ministry had the force of honest convict >a 
then while proposing the measures io. 
fettering education, they would have p-o 
mised that the country in general—that is 
the nation as a whole and not merely inc 
few hundreds or thousands that are batt:n- 
ing on the blood of the toiling and suffering 
millions—would show the distinct anc 
plainly apparent measures of improvemen* 
and progress in the terms of actual living 
conditions and amenities of life. They dc 
spout forth statistics which are distinc ly 
of the quality specified by the lexicograp-e: 
who gave the comparative and superlative 
of lies as d—n lies and statistics. But evi- 
dently according to Pandit Nehru and his 
"Brain Trust" planning is the thing, be 
nation might perish, just as Pancha Shee. is 
deemed to be superior even to the liberty 
of the nation. 

We do not wish to continue with iris 
jeremiad. But we have been obliged to cali 
the latest financial—and passport—restr:c- 
tions as "police" measures, which only those 
who are skilled in the evasion of laws 
applicable to the common—and hones:-- 
man can defy. It seems that about a hundied 


taousand persons, forewarned by Shai. 
Morarji Desai’s department and equipped 

with necessary amounts of illicit’ money 

_kave already done so. And. what are'the 
rieasures regarding education ?.We append. 
tie following extract from the Statesman ; 

"Thè latest circular of the Reserve Bank of 

India, issued earlier this month, has debarred - 

l sudents from attending any. "foreign university, 
except a few well- known institutions, The restric- 
tion does’ not,- apply. to Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and Manchester universities in the U.K. 
znd lasd. Princeton, Yale“ and Massachusets , 
tniversities in the U.S.A. 

; “Those willing to study non-technical sub- 
ects abroad - will now have to choose from a 
estricted list. ‘Education, Journalism. Librarian- 
“hip, and Country and Regional Planning are 
among the ‘banned’ subjects. ‘Nor could any one 

"^ zo in for courses to qualify- as LL.B. LL.M. and 

Surcit Law: Only those securing an aggregate of 


‘20 per cent marks in: degree examinations and an . 


aggregate of 50 per cent in post-graduate exami- 
1ations may now. apply for admission to the 
approved institutions. 

"While these tightening T have 
»rimarily affected "students `of, non-technical 
subjects, a graduate .in science or a student having 
passed. the LSc. with an aggregate of 50 -per cent 
marks will be allowed to study technical subjects 
abroad: 

“According -to a- “source des to ihe Students 
Advisory Bureau of Calcutta University, ‘the latest ` 
restrictions have - affected’ moré.than half the’ 
students who had their passages booked after 
securing admission to foreign universities on the 
basis of the permission granted by. the ‘earlier: 
circular of.the Reserve Bank.” 

We further understand that the Reserve 
Bank has informed the Universities that 
from now on. students going abroad for 
higher education in non-technical subjects 
will not-have either ‘the option of choosing | 
their subject. of study .or the foreign. Univer- 
sity on their own. All that would be done 
for them by the Reserve Bank and not ihe- 
Universities or-the authorities of the insti- 
, tutions which are the. students'. alma. mater, 
. . Who delegated the ` powers and -the 
. authority for such an_arbitrary and totally 


mischievous nature to ‘the Reserve Bank ? 


This is a question, our nepresentalives in the - 
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Lok Sabha and the State legislatures must 
ascertain from the powers, that be. Has the 
Finance Department at the. Centre ‘con- 
sulted. all the’ Universities and: institutions .. 
for higher education before equipping the 
Reserve Bank with the necessary powers ? 

It is unthinkable that -in a democratic 
-country powers that are applicable like a 
police net should be given to the Reserve 


å 


Benk where education im any form is con-- 


cerned. In the days of British rule the police 


‘departments had the same powers. It seems 


that-in Pandit Nehru’s “Socialistic Pattern” 
of a State, the Reserve Bank will have the. 
same powers, during the tenure of Moran 
Desai. . 


Will Pandit’ Nehru please define a Police j 


State of the. Socialistic Pattern for thé edifi- 
cation of he Indian Nationals ? We might at 


‘least know what is ahead of us while mie 


Plans sap the vitals of the Nation. 
p i THE EDITOR 


National Integration S y 


We: were in a place in the State of Bihar 
and a local uigm.ary whose family had lived | 


in that area for over 500 years, said the in- . 


clusion of Bengali areas into. Bihar had. 
been ‘a source of great’ annoyance, loss’ of 
dignity and meney-losses to the Bengal: ° 

speaking people of the area. He said the 
British had cut off large slices of Bengal- 
and ‘added these. to other provinces in: order 
to reduce the strength | of" ‘the Bengalis who 
‘had become Britain's enemy. No. 1 in India. 

But the. Indian National. Congress had 
passed many:resolutions from time to time 
„about the injustice ` of these ‘amputations 
and ‘had assured the Bengalis that justice 
would surely be done to. them as soon as. 
India: become independent. ° When, however,. 

India attained freedom by agreeing to a 
partition, which ‘was carried. 
„reference to the - people of - India, 


i 


out without 
.the | 


‘question of returning the detached pieces to ' 


-the main. body of Bengal : wag shelved in 


ordér to appease the. feelings of the, Hindi” 


speaking  Biharis.. The Hindi _ speakers 
thereafter began -a, mass infiltration move- 
ment into the non-Hindi ` . speaking areas 


and soon set: up Hindi speaking pockets. in' 


PI 
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Purnea, etc, ete., and the Bengali speakers 
became the barely tolerated people of their 
own home land. In many places, Bengali- 
owned lands were requisitioned. by the 
Bihar Government and all jobs or most of 
them began to be given to Hindi speakers. 
The position of Bengali speaking Biharis 
has become like that of Hindus in East 
Pakistan and the behaviour of the Hindi 
Speakers is, if not quite so bad as that ot 
the Muslims of East Pakistan, at least not 
up to the standards set up by the apostles 
of national integration. M 

The gentleman referred to may have 
not been absolutely accurate in his recount- 
ing of the incidents that in his opinion occur 
quite frequently in Bihar and which usu- 
ally cause suffering to the Bengali speak- 
ing Biharis; but he could not have been 
imagining all of what he said. If half of his 
statements were half-truths, one would be 
justified in assuming that everything was 
not as it should be in the State of Bihar. 
Favouritism, discrimination, open hostility, 
expropriation, etc., etc., are not constituticn- 
ally tenable as the legitimate rights of majo- 
rities of the States of India. The leaders of 
Bihar, of whom some have atiained the 
highest positions in the Union of India, are 
not free from the vices attached to the 
Hindi lebensraum. Even before the British 
quit India, they had been busy inducing 
Bengalis to quit Bihar by indirect pressure 
and unfair treatment. All Bengali officers 
who were in service in Bihar during those 
critical years will bear witness to the anli- 
Bengali programme that some national lead- 
ers of the Hindi speaking variety made and 
followed during those years. These may be 
called the crimes of national disintegration 
and people guilty of these crimes could be 
brought to trial even now, if not to punish 
them, but at least to expose them. For 
then the true meaning of national integra- 
tion wil be understood by all Indians in- 
cluding the leaders. 

A. C. 


The Death of Ajoy Mitra 


Some time ago, Shri Morarji Desai discussed 
in Parliament the death of Ajoy Mitra in Vienna, 
where he was acting as First Secretary to the 
Indian Embassy. Shri Morarji Desai admitted 

à 
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that Government had received valuable informa- 
tion about gold-smuggling from the deceased dip- 
lomat. He also said Mitra was not employed as 
an investigator, but did this work nevertheless. 
Our conclusion, therefore, was that Mitra-was a 
secret investigator who was employed as First 
Secretary to the Embassy too. Shri Morarji was 
sure that Mitra had committed suicide and yet 
he was not very sure of his facts. He knew that 
gold-smuggling was ihe most lucrative cririe in 
India and that many wealthy men were involved 
in gold-smuggling in India and abroad. These 
unscrupulous people were quite capable of silent- 
ing Ajoy Mitra. But some people lost no t.me in 
Vienna and Delhi to spread a well-cclouved 
story of his suicide for no apparent reason. He 
.48 happily married and yet these concoc'ers of 
a convincing fable cooked up a fiancee’ for Mitra. 
who was very well-up with Mitra’s associations, 
but for some obscure reason either did not know 
that Mitra had a wife and two children who had 
been to Vienna often and stayed there for long 
periods too. And Mitra committed suicile jn 
spite of having a friendly fiancee’ and a loving 
wife ! Such nonsense can only be believed by 
those who wanted to establish an utterly uniruc 
story to cover up a foul and dastardly crime. 
Now Pandit Nehru has talked about Ajoy 
Mitra in Parliament. He has also admittec that 
Mitra's death was considered to be mystericus and 
that the Austrian police were suspecting [oul 
play. But Pandit Nehru has no doubts that it was 
a case of suicide. Why? Is it because the :riends 
of the gold-smugglers have been repeating their 
lies to the Prime Minister over and over again 
to make him believe in the suicide story? Pandit 
Nehru knows that Mitra had a wife ard two 
children and that his marriage was not dissolved 
nor was there any divorce proceedings. Yet Pandit 
Nehru talked about  Mitra's Austrian fiancee’ 
without thinking how absurd it would he for 


Mitra to have a fiancee’. We would not suggest 


that Shri Morarji Desai or Pandit Nehru are 
knowingly helping any criminals to escape detcc- 
tion and punishment. We rather think they are 
being fed with lies by interested persons who 
hang round them and are in a position to repeat 
lies to them. These people can lead us to tae cri- 
minals who make their millions by gold-smugg- 


ling and also commit other crimes including 


murder to carry on their business successfully. 


There have been murders in India too of persons 
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whc were on the verge of discovering the orgari- 


sations which engaged in smuggling, wagon- 
brecking and similar offences. But, strangely 


enough, detection is rare in such cases. People 
feel that in India one can get away with murder 
if one has the necessary pull with the right per- 
sons. But that the murder of an important mem- 
ber of India’s Foreign Service will also be allowed 
to b2 hushed up is unbelieveable. The Government 
of Incia should ignore all suggestions to the con- 
trary and order the fullest investigation of Mitra’s 
deata by the most competent investigators of 
Eurcpe. They should also try to find out who are 
circulating the suicide story. For they are con- 
nected with the gold-smugglers. 
A.C. 


Love of Politieal Decorum 


Pakistan is very fond of pretending to be 
the land of the Pure, the Free and the Virtuous. 
They try to live down their very short but glorious 
national history by tall-talk and bv circulating 
lies about others. There are still hundreds of 
milliers of people alive who clearly remembe- 
how Pakistan was created by British aided agents 
provocateurs during the last days of British im- 
periaism in the Indian continent. All the lies 
then uttered about the one Muslim nation oz 
India which had one language (Urdu) and one 
culture and all the rioting in the big cities ož 
India hy hired hooligans employed the henchmen 
of the British, cannot be forgotten quite so easily 
as Pekistan would like. Then came the great Cal- 
cutta killing of 1946-47 in which British soldiers 
and the Armed Police of the Muslim League 
Government of Bengal took a very active part ir. 
suppcrting the Muslim hooligans of Calcutta. The 
attemots made by the Razakars in Hyderabad tc 
terrorise and  persecute a 90 per cent majority 
Hindu population and the invasion of Kashmir 
by the Pakistan Army in the fancy dress of tribal 
hoodlims are also typical of the Pakistani ways 
of acnieving political objectives. In view of their 
history and their activities one is not surprised 
to see Ayub Khan plead for a plebiscite in Kash- 
mir to determine who should rule there. Avub 
Khan forgets that when his predecessors claimed 
Pakisan from the British by a Partition of 
India, the Hindus had a 75 per cent majority in 
India and a plebiscite at that time for deciding 
the fate of the proposed Muslim State would have 
finishec the Muslim Leaguer with à single blow. 
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But the British with the connivance of the Con- 
gress allowed the poison to grow by effecting a 
partition without a plebiscite! Now, when Ayub 
rules Pakistan by force of arms, his demands for 
a plebiscite in Kashmir are shameless and amus- 
ing in the extreme. He forgets that India is in 
Kashmir by the political right created by Kash- 
mir’s accession to India and Pakistan is there by 


armed intrusion and as trespassers. He forgets 
that his Government denied the presence of 
Pakistan soldiers in Kashmir even after six 


months of their forced entry there. He also for- 
gets that the U.N. instructed Pakistan to get out 
of Kashmir, before any plebiscite could take 
place there. We have no detailed knowledge of 
the moral code imposed on Muslims by their re- 
ligion; but we are very sure it does condemn 
lying, cheating, stealing, kidnapping, and the 
cult of might being right. We have an idea it also 
condemns begging for money from those who are 
non-believers. The Islamic State of Pakistan has 
no morals according to the ethical standards set 
by other religions. It seems it has no morals 
even by Islamic standards. A very sad state of 
affairs indeed ! And the aiders and abetters of 
Pakistan, viz., the U.S.A. and the U.K. fully share 
the ignominy that Pakistan has earned by her 
predatory activities. It is only China, which has 
boosted up the morale of Pakistan by committing 
even greater crimes against other nations. And 
that is why Pakistan has such great admiration 
for China. 
A C. 

To Clean Calcutta 


À city's sanitation and conservancy depends 
on two major factors. One is the proper organi- 
sation of the services which will keep the city 
clean and the other, a more important factor, is 
the cooperation of the people who live in the 
city permanently as well as during working 
hours. About the organisation of the Calcutta 
Corporation for keeping the city clean, one has 
to admit that it is both inadequate and out of 
date. Further, what organisation and equipment 
there are, cannot function to full advantage due 
to the negligence and disloyalty of the personnel 
employed by the Corporation. The elected mem- 
bers of the Council are also guilty of neglect, of 
disloyalty to the citizens who have put their trust 
in them and of participation in activities that axe 
unworthy of the elected representatives of the 


d 
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people. So that if one desires that the Calcutta 
Corporation should become a well-manned and 
well-equipped organisation, there should be a 
moral and a physical reform, whieh can be 
achieved by the citizens of Calcutta with the 
assistance of the State Government. But the State 
Government needs a moral and physical reform 
too and we cannot visualise any upsurge in 
Bengal, or - anywhere else in India, which will 
stimulate and bring about the required changes. 

The unclean condition of the city of Calcutta 
is, therefore, largely due to the unclean condition 
that prevails in the minds of the people who run 
that organisation. In India nobody is ever dis- 
missed and sent out of their appointed jobs for 
any act of delinquency whatsoever. If they are 
by chance removed for a little while they are soon 
brought back by the Prime Minister, the Chief 
Ministers or the General Managers, if anv pres- 
sure is put upon them by persons who pull 
strings. We find this happening in Cabinets, State 
Governments (vide the cases of T.T.K. and’ of 
K.B.S.) state managed industries and offices- and 
in private organisations. No rewards for work 
done and no punishments for crimes committed 
are the order of the day. People associated with 
the Caleutta Corporation should have been fired 
en masse and many times over about twenty 
years ago. That was never done. Nor was any- 
thing done by the I.C.S. officers who took charge 
of the Corporation for several years. So that if 
Dr. B. C. Roy now sends a few of his useless 
henchmen to bring about a change in the citv's 
sanitary position he will be throwing away 
money again as he does in many other spheres of 
work. 
Coming to the people of the city, the first 
thing that strikes one in Calcutta are the very 
large number of coolies and other unskilled 
workers who throng the city's Bustees and pave- 
ments. ‘They pull rickshaws, push-carts, carry- 
weights, hawk things and sell food in an ab- 
solutely unhygienic manner everywhere. There 
must be about half-a-million such dirt-makers all 
over the city. Even in the so-called European 
part of Calcutta, there are holes in the walls of 
all godowns of the palatial buildings and dhobis, 
grocers, food-vendors and other denizens of the 
under world of trade and crime live and  prac- 
tise their crafts there in their thousands. Unless 
all these people are slowly pressed out of this 
great city and sent back to their own natural 


habitat, the city can never be free from filth and 
epidemics. These are the people who create 


‘cholera and other diseases out of their bzsiéó way 


of life. If people cannot maintain a fairy civi- 
lised standard of living in this city, they have to 
go and live elsewhere. Otherwise, they eidanger 
the city's health. Many people will say that these 
people provide various services at a  lo.* price. 
We would say that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
will have to pay a fair price for such serv.ces and 
a fair price will enable the sellers of these  ser- 
vices to live like modern humans and not “ike the 
dwellers of backward villages. 
E en 

India in Games and Sports 


Generally speaking India's position in 
the world of games and sports is no: envi- 
able. Excepting in Hockey India dces rot 
hold a high position in any particular tvpe 
of atheleties or field game. Her posicon in 
cricket is average but none too crec:table 
In wrestling India produced some world 
hitters in the past in professional fizhting 
but, in spite of the great aptitude that 
Indian's show in wrestling we hav: not 
been able to win laurels at the Olympics or 
o:her international contests for wrestling 
honours. Football has been a source ef 
great disappointment to Indians, fcr we 
have played football for nearly a century 
and have not yet come upto world class. In 
tennis too we have produced near-ciam- 
pions but always just failed to come o- top. 
Swimming, boxing, running, jumping. put- 
ting the shot, throwing the discus, ete., have 
nct produced any Indian champions, though 
thousands of Indians participate in vaese. 
Tke reason for our continued failure to 
acnieve success is due to our own neglizence 
in putting the finishing touches to our athe- 
letic ability. We are usually too busy hold- 
ing conferences at high level and wovking 
ou? way into the half hearted favour that 
the Government of India shows to gzrnes 
and sports. We have no time or energr left 
to train up the players and atheletes, n=r to 
discover talent or to organise and sez up 
clubs and play grougds. And yet our 
newspapers have quite a lot to say in large 
capital letters in their sporting news about 
Indian games and sports. In this they “ave 
their likes ahd dislikes; boosting up this 


' in India. 
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and ignoring that according to'their attitude 
of znd for the day. Coming to the practical 
side of the question of stimulating develog- 
ment of atheletics and field games in India, 
the first thing to do is to have proper play 
grocrds, .tracks, swimming pools, trainers 
and equipment in all good size towns and 
cities in India. These will number over 5000 
But the number of proper play 
grounds are few, tracks and swimming pools 
nil and trainers ‘and equipment for a facade 
oniv and placed far away from the players 
and atheletes. The Government pf India 
and the State Governments should wake up 
new to provide the play grounds on which 
wil win their impending Waterloo. 
AC: 

Playing al Traffic Control 


In West Bengal and Bihar Traffic 
Control is a farce and is only a method by 
which the -police can harass owners and 
drives of Private Cars. Taxis; Trucks, 
Rickshaws, Push Carts and Pedestrians are 
exempt-:from the operation of all laws and 
rules, for a consideration, and: the private 
car owners are constantly harassed by the 
` pol:e for minor: “offences”., Taxis can 
: vio.ate all rules relating to speed, . correct 
lanzs, overtaking, honking in no horn areas 
etc, etc, without any opposition from the 
police.. Trucks can travel at 60 miles per 
hour along the middle of roads or even on 
the wrong side without offending any police 
.off:sers. The-area in which traffic is regu- 


lated is Dalhousie Square—Chowringhee and. 


Club land; for these are the places where 
the big shots have to go. ‘And the police 
knzw how to keep'on the right side of the 
V.LP.s even if they fail miserably in per- 
forming their alloted duties—thus spreading 
death and destruction on our high roads. 

| A C. 
CE Talks Big 


„Status of being, still, 
metropolitan city in this part of the world, 


of 
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no uncertain terms. Nikita Khrushchev is 
a “revisionist,” whatever that means and 
Stalin has been declared a Marxist saint 
etc., etc. What we do not understand is why 
all these ideological and political considera- 
tions give headaches to the Indian Commu- 


nists, who only play . at 


Communism | 


and who have been the collaborators of the . 


imperialists in the past and are the imitators 


of the capitalists now. We have not seen 


any Communists in India who have not the 
highest appreciation of private property and 


-who. do not engage in all the condemnabie 


activities of the decadent middle class. In 
the circumstances why do Indian Commu- 


nists talk about communism at all? 
ACCS 


Civie Emergency—The Corporation and ihe ~ 


.C.M.P.O.. 


As nas been so often yesirsiad from time 


to time during the last decade and longer, lite 


in the city of Calcutta presentsa truly dismal, 


indeed a horrifying spectacle, strangely.at: 
variance with its universally acknowledged . 


the most important 
certain:y in India. Once the proud second 
city in the now non-existent British Empire, 
the huge and still steadily increasing ccn- 
centration of population in the city, at once 
an index of its importance as well as one cf 


the principal causes of its myriad and: 
burdensome problems, marks it as one of 


congested cities of 
The : concentration 


the most intensively 
the modern world. 

population within 
area, it has been estimated, yields as high a 
density as 125 persons per acre. In compari- 
son, even such heavily built-in cities abroad 
like, for instance, Birmingham or 


populated. Birmingham is said to have a 


' density of only 25 persons per acre, while 


The Communist Party of India always 
engage in tall talk without engagaing in any 
real work. This they may have learnt to do 
from their big brother the Congress; bus if 
ill behaves them in*the face of their persis- 
text claims to being highly progressive. Re- 
cently they have sat down in Delhi and 
ekused the real communists of, the world in 


Chicago is said ‘to be even more thinly po- 


pulated with only 13 persons per acre. What. 


would appear to be even more alarming is 


the metropolitan . 


Chicago . 
would, indeed, seem to be only very sparsely _ 


——w 


the burden of the city’s slums which are said ` 


to occupy more than a sixth of. the total area 
within the metropolitan city. 

It may not seem quite strange, therefore, 
that the problems of the city’s civic life 


a 


| Or 


‘problems of the city’s 
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should have remained not merely a persis- 


tently continuing one for almost as far back | 
.considered horrifying 


as one can remember, but which have, more- 
over, also been a steadily and progressively 
deteriorating one continuing to alarm suc- 


- cessive generations of the city’s permanent 


dwellers, "but. also to terrify sporadic 
visitors to the city from other parts of 
India and from the, rest of the world. 
Our city - fathers, the Councillors and 
Aldermen of the Calcutta Corporation, 
through successive lives of this supposed- 
ly august -civic body have, of course, conti- 
nued to hold out assurances and promises 
of radical measures 
sanitation, water 
supply, public hygeine, ete, but how or 
when these desired and halcyon measures of 
direly needed relief would be formulated 
implemented has never, been quite 
clear. In the meanwhile conditions of life 
in the city have continued to progressively 


` deteriorate and to be increasingly fraughr 


with ever-growing dangers to even: bare 
physical existence. Elementary  conser- 
vancy services remain utterly broken 
down with increasing accumulations of 
huge piles of garbage and stinkingly putrid 
wastes of the city at important and densely 
populated areas of the metropolis; water 
supply remains not merely hopelessly in- 


„adequate to: the very basie minimum re- 


ov. 
v. 


quirements of a tropical city but even of 


the very inadequate supplies: available 
the quality of edible water is not. always 
found to conform to requisite 
standards of purity ; drains are said to have 
So badly silted up that a good third of the 
city’s areas remain almost. 
submerged ‘during the heavy monsoon 
months. All these and many other prois- 
lems to which no solution seems ever to be in 
; Sight has compelled this once city of palaces 
"to remain perpetually condemned. as a 
"packed city of pestilences." l 

Lack of resources has, of course, remain- 


4 ed one of the excuses for as far back-as one 


can remember, preferred in extenuation of 
the failures of the Corporation to meet any 
of its basic obligations to its rate-payers. 
In the meanwhile, the city fathers have 
continued to squabble among themselves, 
almost every meeting of the Corporation that 


to eradicate basic: 


minimum 


indefinitely 
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one can remember about, being marked by 
disturbances and rowdyisms which would be 
even in immature 
teen-agers providing, perhaps, one of the 
worst examples of lack of restraint and 
discipline known to us, but which if and 
when emulated by the younger gene-a' iens 


invariably come in for the severest 2as-iga- 


tion even from those very persons whc set 
these deploràble examples. It has become 
one of the insupportable burdens o2 exist- 
ence in the city that nothing gets cone by 
the Corporation, it is even unable zo zope 
with the very elementary responsibility of 
transporting infectious patients to. hcspitals 
in: time for its ambulance services ecntinue 
to remain derelict and inadequate. Yet it 
continues to exist—we should not, by even 
the longest stretch of imagination, say that 
it continues to even remotely function—and 
merrily: appropriate to itself rates anc taxes 
for services and civic amenities which are 
invariably conspicuous by their hopeless 
inadequacies and failures. 

It is a welcome thought that the West 
Bengal Chief Minister's, intrepid imagina- 


tion had conceived the necessity for doing 


something. to reorganize the city anc its 


-minimum services on an adequate scale 1o 


deal with not merely immediate basic needs 
but even to project themselves into the 
growing tempo of future needs. Necessary 
funds, technical collaboration and krow- 


how have been arranged. and work is at 


present reported to be - going on briskly. 
ahead to formulate a master-Plan of rad- 
justment and development which, according 
to the sponsors of the Plan would be lixelv 
to change the very face of the city in the 
future. A great deal of hope and faith nas 
been pinned upon .the newly organized 
Caleutta Metropolitan Planning Orgariza- 
tion which, if it does not get bogged up on 
its way ahead—an apprehension ever- 
present in the minds of the detached okser- 
vors of any newly formed organization of 
this nature—should be able to make life 
in the city progressively more suppo-tebie, 


"perhaps, even pleasant, in the long rur. 


But, as the notorious*aphorism puts it, 
in the long run we may all be as dead as 
the dodo. It is with current emergencies 


-of bare existence that we are compelled to 
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be immediately concerned. One such 
emergency, currently before the city, that 
of the newly declared cholera epidemie, is 
€ horrifying instance in point. Cholera, a 
particularly filthy and horrifying disease, 
once widely prevalent almost all over the 
world, is now claimed to have been cam- 
pletely eradicated in other countries, fits sole 
source in the modern world, from informa- 
tion available from a published editorial of 
the Statesman, being claimed to be a smail 
area in Howrah, ‘whence it annually spreads 
in the hot weather, abetted by lack of pro- 
per sanitation, over the metropolis and 
thence to the rest of India, and sometimes 
ebroad. What would appear to be especi- 
elly horrifying is that the dwellers of the 
metropolis have become so inured to 
shocks of epidemics of such horrible 
ciseases, they seem io be taking everything 
in their complacent, easy-going stride and 
do not, in any case, seem to be at all sur- 
prised that such horrible epidemics should 
still be allowed to rage in a modern city 
end in these times. To a visitor from 
broad it would be bound to feel utterly 
shocking that at the same time that an 
epidemic of a disease said to be usually 
carried through food has been declared in 
the city, the civic fathers are still permitt- 
ing extensive and completely unrestricted 
szle of exposed cut-fruits and other ready- 
to-consume edibles jat congested and im4 
portant street corners. It would seem as 
i^ they feel that they have fulfilled all their 
cbligations by merely issuing the warning 
inherent in the declaration of an epidemic 
and that it is upto individuals to choose or 
rot to spread the epidemic by such means 
without their having any part to play to 
s-op it. 

It must, indeed, be a most nauseating 
sight for anyone used to more hygeinic liv- 
ing conditions to see  ready-to-eonsume 
edibles being sold unrestrictedly from a 
perch fronting, perhaps, an open and un- 
cleaned drain or next-door to huge piles 
of putrid garbage, with edibles non-chalant- 
iy exposed to the swarms of buzzing flies 
nat go on breeding and multiplying in 
taese stangant drains and  garbage-piles. 


The Caleutta Corporation either would not : 


cr eould not do anything to deal with all 
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these,—that has been more than convinc- 
ingly self-evident for as long as we can 
remember. Government, in the Ministry of 
Local Self-Government have, of course, 
from time to time carried out amendments 


in the Statute relating to powers, respon-4^ 


sibilities of the Calcutta Corporation and 
its Council, new offices have been 
created with statutory authority somewhat 
beyond the immediate and comprehensive 
over-riding authority of the Corporation 
Council in the selection of incumbents for 
which Government have retained a measure 
of power, but all these have had not the 
slightest effect. Either the officers con- 
cerned are chary of jeopardising their 
peace of mind and the placid tenour of their 
employment under the Corporation by 
desisting from functioning in the manner 
expected of them, or their hands have 
been so tied that they have found it impos- 
sible to exercise discretion in a measure in 
which it could be effective. We have long 
felt that no reformist palliatives like the 
ones mentioned above can do the slighiest 
good and that nothing short of a complete 
revision of the structure of the Corporation 


will have the slightest effect in stilmulating . 


it to action and responsibility. Strangely, 
however, the Government in spite of their 
frequent and even strident criticism of the 
Corporation's failures have remained 
explieably immune to public demands for 
its supersession, the only remedy which 
might have been even remotely effective 
in the circumstances. But, perhaps, it is 
not quite so inexplicable either. That the 
Congress Party happens to have been 
continually constituting a majority in the 
Council has, presumably been the reason 
why the Government, despite their many 
warnings to the Corporation, failed to act. 


If our presumption in this behalf is correct. 
and there is no legitimate reason to sup-' 


pose that it may not, then it must be re- 
garded as one of the most dishonest 


in-. 


- 


examples of how the Government haveg 


been ready to suborn its responsibility to 
the people who have voted them into 
power to those of its own growingly effete 
party organization. 

We could pin-point in far  grimmer 
details the possibly dire consequences 
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of the Corporation's failures and neglect 
at all points of its responsibilities to its 
rate-payers, but we desist from harrowing 
“our readers more than we have already 
been compelled to do in these notes. We 
“could, for instance, give harrowing details 
of contamination being carried by osmosis 
to water mains from adjacent untreated 
sewage, a possibility ever-present, of 
horrifying consequences not merely to the 
city itself but to the whole countryside. 
That, side by side corruption and nepot- 
ism of various descriptions run rampant 

is also a fact indisputable and against 
. which correctives so far would seem to 
? have been utterly futile and frequently 
punetuated by labour troubles breaking 
, down even the rudimentary service that 
seems to exist entirely of its own volition 
from time to time. 


It may be a heartening news that the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organiza. 
tion, presumably convinced of the jeopar- 
dising potentials of the current failures of 
the Corporation of its long-term projects, 
have come forward with offers of help. 
Their offer includes, we understand, carry- 
ing the burdens of ‘financing it from their 
own resources and is said to be particularly 
concerned with cleaning up the city of its 
accumulated and growing filth with a 
r-view to clearing the ground for effective 
epidemic control. They do not seem to be 
deterred by the burdens involved and ever 
intend, it is learnt, to promulgate a system 
. of house-to-house collection of refuse as in 
Bombay and attend to their effective dis- 
posal. It is only natural that the C.M.P.O. 
should make it a condition of their offer 
that they must also have the right of super- 
vision of the work they are ready to orga- 
nize and finance. Unfortunately, as we 
Write, the Corporation do not seem to be 
co-operative enough. Although the Mayor, 
personally, seems to be very eager to come 
to an effective arrangement in this regard 
With the C.M.P.O., he does not seem to have 
the statutory discretion to conclude a final 
 . agreement and, in the meanwhile, the Cor- 
poration officials ave said to be obstructive. 
It is learnt that at earlier stages of the 
negotiations they were even chary of sup- 
plying necessary and vital information re- 


1d 


quired for the purpose. It is not yet known 
as to how the Councillors, who have not 
entered the negotiations at this stage, would 
be likely to behave, but on record, there 
would seem io be hardly any ground ror 
optimism . that they would be IOPERDIE 
and- “co-operative. 

The: only remedy would seem to be to 
eliminate |‘ the’ Corporation altogether and 
for Goverhment to take necessary measures 
under their reserved powers for dealin 
with emergencies, to deal with the C.M.P.O. 
directly and 3lace all necessary powers and 
authority at the latter's disposal to enable 
them to function effectively and without 
any avoidable delay whatever. It is strange 
that the Government should, obviously, ke 
reluetant to act even in the circumstances 
of emergencies that seem to prevail and 
which is fraught with the potential threat 
of decimating large chunks of the city’s 
population. We do not yet know for cer- 
tain to what extent the C.M.P.O. itself 
could be relied upon to replace effectively 
and immediately the essential civic services 
that the Corporation have been failing to 
provide for as many years as we would 
care to remember. But their offer, volun- 
tary as it was and additionally including 
the responsibilities of financing it from 
their own resources, is at least well worih 
a trial run for we do not know of any 
alternative source of rescue. We shall hope, 
as the rest of Calcutta’s dwellers must, that 
the C.M.P.O. will be found strong and 
adequate enough for the purpose, since we 
know that the Corporation can and will dc 
nothing at all. In the circumstances, the 
least that we can do is to add our most 
emphatic voice to the demand that even ii 
it were necessary to wholly eliminate the 
Corporation by an instrument of super- 
session, Government must apply it without 
delay to enable the C.M.P.O. to come io 
the city's rescue at this dire juncture. 

K. N. 


Border Protection And Unauthorized 
Immigrants 


€ 
Horror and indignation have been the natu- 
ral reaction of the man-in-the-street in India to 
the innumerable atrocities that Pakistan seems to 
be perpetrating with impunity upon Indian citi- 


1» 


zens along the borders between East Pakistan 
and West Bengal, especially since it would appear 
that the Government of India are unable to afford 
the protection which every citizen of the country 
has the right to expect and which is supposed to 
he, in all ‘eiwilized communities, one of the basic 
obligations of .Government. The Government, 
. likewise, have been repeatedly.found unable tq 
discharge another essential responsibility, that of 
maintaining the territorial integrity of the coun- 
try against incursions by outsiders of evil design. 
Nor have they, it has been patent, been able to do 
anything to prevent unauthorized. immigrants 
from intruding into the country. 

One of.the latest instances of such  incur- 
sion has-been the recent intrusion by Pakistanis, 
armed police included, into a portion of Da:hatta 
within the Berubari Thana area of the Jalpaiguri 
District in West Bengal. This is not a portion of 
the Berubari Thana area which the Prime Minis- 
ter of India, so munificently gifted away to 
Pakistan, sometime ago against the concerted 
protests of the entire country, eminent leaders of 
his own Party included. It was quite another por- 
tian: of the area which in the Indo-Pakistani nego- 
tiations on the- matter had been mutually agreed 
to belong to India. While acknowledging the fact 
of -his fresh incursion in Parliament, the Prime 
Mirister stated that his Government had made 
"strong protests" to Pakistan which, of course, 
world be, as usual, quite futile and useless. While 
asked why Government should not take necessary 
punitive measures to compel vacation of this ille- 
gally intruded upon territory, Mr. Nehru was pro- 
voked into uncontrolable anger and replied that 
‘tha: was not the way of his Government.’ 

Shorn of all unnecessary and self-deluding 
vertiage for which our Prime Minister is justly 
notcrious, the bare fact would be evident that the 
Government have no policy of action in such 
emergencies on the country’s borders, emergencies 
which, however, have already become quite 
chronic and endemic in character throughout the 
history of what, patently, would seem to be the 
effete Nehru regime.  Organizationally it has 
proved itself weak and inadequate so that Govern- 
ment is usually the last-informed about these inci- 
dents on the border, usually not until these are 
alresdy faits accompli. 
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Equally disturbing must be the position in 
respect of unauthorized Pakistani immigrants and 
infiltrators in Indian territory. The problem has 
already assümed -quite threatening - proportions 
in Assam where, the last Census figures have re- 
vealed, Muslims have already grown during 
years since Independence, into the largest single 
community in the State from their pre-Indepen- 
dence position of being only one of the important 
minorities there. Apparently neither the Central 
Government, whose responsibility in this matter 
would naturally be regarded as paramount, nor 
the State Government had the least concern, with 


the result that apprehensions are not unreason- 


able that by the time the next Census enumera- 
tions have been carried out, Muslims will pro- 
bably attain to the status of an ‘absolute majority 
community in the State. The position in Tripura 
would also seem to be similar where entry 
unauthorized Pakistani Muslims is said to have 
been proceeding at the alarming rate of some 
50,000 a month. 

The Government's amazing lack of policy, or 
if they have any at all, their lack of determina- 
tion to carry it out into effect, would seem to 
cause concern about even their sanity. What may 
prevent deportation (or, more properly, repatria- 
tion back to their own country) of these 
illegal immigrants who must rightly be regarded 
as undesirable aliens, is more than one can under- 
stand. Such action would have all. the necessary 
sanction of international law and inter-State con- 
ventions established by long usage. A few days 
ago, the Central Government were stated to have 
been following determined deportation procedures 
in Tripura, but even as we write, the news has 
come through that under the personal intervention 
of the Prime Minister, the External Affairs De- 
partment have been obliged to advise the local ad- 
ministration concerned to go slow over the matter. 
It would seem as it Mr. Nehru and his Govern- 
ment have been bogged up in the morasses of a 


stark, raving fear-complex from the death-deal-^ 


ing suctions of which they haye neither the cour- 
age nor the strength to extricate themselves. We. 
would not mind but for the fact that the 
country are, in consequence, being steadily pulled- 
in into these quicksands. 


K. N. 
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INDIA'S IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
By Piof. P. C. TRIPATHI 


The iron and steel industry is the basic 
industry of the modern world.  Adequaie 
production of iron and steel is essential 
for the industrial development of a country 
and is of fundamental importance for 
national security. Industrial development 
being the spearhead of our national pro- 
gress, the importance of increased produc- 
tion of iron and steel in the country cannot 
be overemphasised. 


Localisation 


The location of iron and steel industry 
is governed by the relative pull of raw- 
materials, power and markets. The most 
important raw materials used in the manu- 
facturing processes are iron ore, coal, lime- 
stone, manganese and dolomite. Coke and 
limestone liberate iron ore from its oxygen 
and iron content. The other materials, very 
important but required in lesser quantities 
are chrome ore, sulphur, tin, zine, nickel 
and various alloys such as ferro silicon and 
ferro-phosphorus. Both iron ore and ccal 
are bulky and weight-losing materials and 
hence cannot be transported over a long 
distance without significant addition to 
the raw materials costs. The iron and steel 
industry has, therefore, a tendency to be 
"raw material localised" rather than "market 
localised." Generally speaking the indus- 
try is located at the point of "minimum 
transportational costs." The point of mini- 
mum transportational cost may lie either 
at the sources of iron or coal deposits or 
near the markets or anywhere in between 
the three. The iron and steel indusiry of 
the United States furnishes examples of all 
the four types of localisation. In the Pitts- 
burg region, the ore moves to coal, in the 
Lake Supersior region the coal goes to the 
iron ore, in the Lake Erie region the industty 
is located at the meeting point of the two 
—the iron ore and the coal. In Chicago and 
near Lake Michigan the industry is located 
near the markets. 
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“the localisation of this 


In India, the relatively greater puil « 
rawmaterials over markets is noticea) o i: 
industry. pti i: 
among raw materials, their relative influc. c 
depends upon whether the industry is maat. 
facturing pig iron only or is a steel ma u- 
facturer also. Steel manufacturing re 
quires proportnonately more iron ore thar 
coal, while pig iron requires proportioa.tels 
more coal than iron ore. It is calea aiec 
that for manufacturing one ton of pig ivor 
14 tons of iron ore and 1-2/3 :ons of cokin: 
coal are required in India; while for ore 
ton of finished steel 2 tons of ore and 1-5: 
tons of coking coal are required. Abcu. / 
ton of limestone and 4 ton of other materials 
like dolomite, manganese ore and alevines 
elements have also to be arranged. 


In the matter of raw materials for see. 
making, India is very happily placed as cor- 
pared with many other countries. 0° 
example, the iron ore supplies from ‘he 
Mesabi range in the U.S.A. are fast deplotinz 
and, therefore, the country is impo ting 
iron ore from Canada, Venezuela, Nigora, 
Brazil and Sweden. To take ano: 
example, the British Iron and steel ind i7 
is mostly located on the sea coasts so ‘ne: 
the imported ore is directly unloaded is i> 
close proximity of the blast furnaces,  'oin- 
pared to these countries India has 
haustible reserves of high grade irou >? 
with an average iron content of near v ʻi) 
to 65%. India is also fortunate in hii 
rescrves of coking coal and other wv. 
materials in close proximity. Accordii.c ^ 
John E. Brush assembling of raw matu :'- 
in India required fewer ton miles thir 
most of the large steel producing cen: 
in the United States. Pittsburgh—on: ~». 
the relatively well placed steel centres 
the U.S.A, for example, requires 604 i 
miles to get coal, iron ete, together to m2: 
one ton of pig iron. The  correspondin 
figures for Jamshedpur and Burnpui a 
334 and 441 respectively. 
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The Indian iron and steel industry is 
highly localised in the states of Bihar and 
Bengal although Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa are making great headway on state 
initiation in recent years. This excessive 
concentration of iron and steel industry in 
the east can be ascribed to the following 
fectors : a 

(a) High grade haematite ore with an 
average content of 64% iron in the 
Singhbhum district of Bihar is 
found in close proximity to the best 
coking coal of Girdih and Jharia in 
the Damodar valley. 

India has had very few towns with a 
demand for steel goods in the past. 
This never necessitated the growth 
of this industry in other parts of the 
country and resulted in overempha- 
sis being given to the consideraticns 
of transportational costs in relation 
to iron ore and coal deposits. 

The expensive character of inland 
transport and the excessive depend- 
ence of this industry on coal as in- 
dustrial fuel has also caused the 
industry to localise in Bengal and 
Bihar. 


How Steel Is Made 


(b 


Nee 


(c) 


Steel is essentially an alloy of iron and 


carbon. Iron is produced from iron ore, an 


oxide, by the removal of the oxygen and 
other extraneous earthy matter associated 
with it. This is done with the help of coke 
and limestone. The resultant product is 
liquid iron, commonly called pig iron. This 
contains about 93 to 96% of iron associated 
with about 3 to 4% of carbon and small 
percentages of silicon, manganese, sulphur 
and phosphorus. An integrated steel plant 
consists of four main sections—coke oveiis 
to convert coal into coke, blast furnaces to 
smelt iron ore into pig iron, steel melting 
lant to alloy iron with carbon and other 
metals to form steel and rolling mills to 
rall steel into saleable products. The blast 
furnaces are charged with iron ore and 
coke and subjected to intense heat. As a 
result iron in molten form flows out at one 
end while the rest flows out as slag to the 
other end. The former when cooled is 
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known as ‘pig iron’. The pig iron to be 
turned into steel is purified in the melting 
furnaces by any of the three known pro- 
cesses. viz., Open Hearth, Bessemer, Basic. 
The molten iron is, therefore, pourtd into 


receptacles called ‘ingot mouls’, allowed tog? 


cool in them and then taken out as heavy 
rectangular blocks of steel weighing over 8 
tons called ingots. The huge steel ingots 
are squeezed in what are called ‘rolling 
mills’ and shaped into plates and sheets of 
the required dimensions. In so doing the 
ingots are first heated in furnaces, called 
‘soaking pits’ until they become soft enough 
to be pressed and shaped. They go at one 
end in this form and emerge at the other 
as long slabs which are only a few inches 


thick. These slabs are again heated before | 


they enter the ‘plate’ or the ‘strip mill’ from 
which they emerge as long plates and coils 
of sheet each hundreds of feet long. 

The other things in a steel plant are 
ancillories like a power plant for the gene- 
ration of electricity, a blower plant which 
blows air at high velocity into the blast 
furnaces, structural and machine shops to 
repair and maintain the main steel plant, 
arrangements for the supply and cooling of 
water, laboratories for carrying out experi- 
ments and test, storages for storing raw- 
materials and offices for administration 
and sales etc. 


Steel plants are generally tailor-made 


in the sense that the size of each section of 
the plant is determined according to the 
nature of the requirements, availability of 
raw materials, ete. However, the section 
which determines the size of the plant as a 
whole is the rolling mills. The general 
tendency is to have steel plant of one mil- 
lion tons output, provided other conveni- 
ences like adequate and regular supply of 


raw materials, water and power are avail, 


able. Generally beyond the two million’ 
tons stages, difficulties arise, particularly 
with regard to transport, economic working 
of mines and quarries for 
conveniences of management etc. 


Present Position 
- , i 

At present the industry comprises six 
important iron and steel producing units. 


rawmaterialsy 
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INDIA’S IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


There are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
the Indian Iron and Steel Company, Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works and the three steel 
' plants at Rourkela, Durgapur and Bhilai. 
Of these the first two are private enterprises, 
_ the third is a state enterprise and the last 
three are Central Government undertakings. 
A brief description of each of these units 
is given below : 


Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited 


The Company (1907) which is one of 
the biggest steel manufacturing units in the 
whole of Asia, is located at Sakchi now 
known as Jamshedpur. The site of the 
works is in a narrow valley formed by the 
Subarnarekha and the Khorkai rivers in the 
district of Singhbhum in Bihar. Being en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel, the 
works are situated nearer the iron ore sup- 
plies than to coal supplies. The main 
source of iron ore supply of the Jamshed- 
pur works lies in the hills to the south of 
the valley within 60 miles. The coal sup- 
plies come from the Jharia coal fields at an 
average distance of about 100 miles. Sup- 
plies of limestone, dolomize, manganese ore, 
fire clay and chemicals are also available 
near at hand. The two rivers supply the 
works with water which is stored in a tank. 


The works are only 152 miles away from 
Caleutta. 
The Indian Iren and Steel Company 


Limited 

The Company has two works at Kulti 
and Burnpur, about 140 miles from Calcutta. 
Until a few years ago the iron works at Kulti 
on the Barakar river, a tributary of the 
Damodar river, was the important pig iron 
manufacturing centre of India, situated 
nearer to coal than to iron ore. The coal 
Supply was obtained from the Ram- 
“nagar collieries only 2 miles from Kulti 
and from the adjoining collieries in the 
Jharia field. Iron ore was obtained from the 
rich deposits in Kolhan which are slightly 
" far off. The supplies of other materials are 
also obtained easily. Kulti is now a centre 
of the largest ferrous foundry industry in 
the country, iron-making having been dis- 
continued with the dismantling of the old, 
obsolete blast furnaces. The industrial region 
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around Calcutta serves as a valuable outlet 
for the disposal of finished goods. The 
iron works at Burnpur in Asansol division 
cf West Bengal (formerly working zs a 
separate entity under the name “The Cteel 
Corporation of Bengal” but converted intc 
an integrated steel plant from 141-1955 
merged with Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany) derives its ‘supplies of ore from Gua, 
in Kolhan. Coal is obtained locally. Water 
supplies are obtained from a large reservoir 
on the works into which it is pumped from 
the Damodar river which is 24 miles away. 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works 


The works are lócated on the west kank 
of the river Bhadravati in the  Mysorc 
State where no coking coal is found. ‘To 
counteract this difficulty the works Fave 
installed electric furnaces run by the 
electric energy supplied by the Jog Hydro- 
electric scheme. The supplies of iron ore 
come from the Bababudan hills, abouz 25 
miles south of Bhadravati. The ore used is, 
however, inferior. The limestone is ob- 
tained from deposits which lie at a distance 
of 13$ miles from the works. The works 
also enjoy certain freight advantages in 
respect of the South Indian markets in 
comparison with the iron and steel works of 
Bengal and Bihar. 

The plant is unique in India in two 
ways, viz., (1) its use of electricity in melt- 
ing pig iron and (ii) its variety of produc- 
tion. It produces pig iron and steel, pig iron 
castings, steel castings, cast iron pipes, steel 
sections, railway sleepers, cement and by- 
products of char-coal burnings such as 
alcohol, tar and pitch. It further hopes to 5e 
the pioneer producér in the manufacture ci 
stainless steel rods and sheets. 

Bhilai Steel Plant 


The Government of India in collabora- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. have set up a steel 
plant at Bhilai in Drug district of Machya 
Pradesh. Iron ore is drawn from Govern- 
ment mines at Dalli-Rajhara Pahar erea, 
about 60 miles to the south of Bhilai, zoal 
is drawn from Jharia and Bokaro (aout 
300 miles away) and nearby Korba fields 
about 100 miles away now being developed. 
As a measure of conservation of the limited 
resources of metallurgical coal, coals from 
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Boxaro and Jharia are washed in the 
washeries which have been built: near the 
cozl fields. Korba coals are not washed. 
Tha demand for limestone is met by the 
Nandini deposits, about 12 miles from the 
steel works. The Tandula canal supplies 30 
million gallons of water daily. The plant 
proper cost Rs. 131 crores. It consists of 3. 
blest furnaces (each having a capacity of 
1,135 tons a day) for producing pig iren 
and 6 furnaces for producing steel. There 
are 3 coke oven batteries (each of 65 ovens) 
for turning coke into metallurgical coal. 
There are 4 rolling mills besides some of 
the bye-product units. All are now in pro- 
duction, the entire construction of the steel 
plent having been carried out in less than 
4 years—an outstanding achievement indeed. 

The plant is capable of producing one 
million tons of ingot steel* and is designed 
ta produce mainly rails, railway sleepers 
and light and heavy structurals. 


Rourkela Steel Plant 


The Government of India in collabora- 
tion with the Germans have set up 2 steel 
piant at Rourkela in north Orissa wi:h the 
Bihar border a few miles away. It is said 
that in this village Maharshi Vyas sat 
under a tree and wrote the Mahabharat. 
Rourkela is 257 miles west of Calcutta and 
is a railway station on the main Bombay- 
Calcutta South-East railway line. The steel 
works are situated nearer to iron ore than 
coal Iron ore is drawn from Government 
mines which are being developed in Barsua 
just about 50 miles to the south. The iron 
content of the ore is said to be only 58% 
against Bhilai's average of 64%. Coal is 
drawn from  Kargali-Bokaro and Jharia 
fields from distances ranging from 190 to 





* Steel is generally measured in its crude 
staze—ingots. Every product of steel has to pass 
through this stage and is, therefore, the most 
convenient stage for measurement. But ingots as 
such are not sold in the market. They are 
rclled into salable sections like rails, structurals, 
plstes, sheets, bars end rods. On an average, 
about 0.75 million tons of salable steel are 
obtained from one million tons of crude steel 
(irgots). 
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215 miles. This often creates shortage. The 
percentage of ash content in the coal is high 
being 25. Limestone and dolomite are found 
nearby in the Birmitrapur-Hathibari areas 
only 20 miles to the north. The Mandira 


dam built across the Sankh river provides . 


an unfailing supply of water to the plant. 
The cost of the plant proper is estimated 
to be about Rs. 170 crores. There will be 3 
blast furnaces each with a capacity to pro- 
duce over 1000 tons of pig iron per day. Of 
these two have gone into operation. The 
project will have 3 coke oven batteries of 
70 ovens each. In these coke ovens the coke 
wil be made into metallurgical coal by 
driving out the volatile matter in it. The 
gases so driven out will be dealt with in 
the by-product plant which will recover 
the tar, ammonia, benzole, nepthalene, eic., 
and the rest of the coke oven gas will be 


fa Se: 


sent to the fertiliser plant where the hydro- ` 


gen in the gas will be removed and stripped 
gas will be sent back to the steel plant for 
burning in furnaces. The hydrogen of the 
coke oven gas and the nitrogen which will 
be a by-product of the oxygen plant will be 
combined to make ammonia. A part of the 
ammonia will then be oxidised to nitric 
acid and the two combined to make ammo- 
nium nitrate. Limestone fines which can- 
not be used in the blast furnaces will be 


combined with the nitrate to yield 4,50,000 


tons of nitro-limestone fertiliser which is 
eminently suited to the soils of West Bengal 
and Orissa. Since this plant will essentially 
be based on by-products, the cost of the 
fertiliser is expected to be low. But the 
plant may still take 2 years to complete. 


The plant is capable of producing one 
million tons of ingot steel. One important 
feature of this plant is that its entire pro- 
duction will be of flat products, viz., plates 
of varying thickness required for ship- 
building, railway wagon building and a 
variety of other uses, sheets and tin plates. 


Another important feature of the project is . 


that it introduces the L. D. process, an 
innovation which has the advantage of 
lower capital and operating costs, higher 
rate of production and savings in space and 
auxiliary equipment as compared to the 
conventional open hearth process, 
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INDIA’S IRON AND 
Durgapur Steel Plant 


The Government of India in collabora- 
tion with the British have set up‘a_ steel 
plant in West Bengal. The site at Durgapur 
is bounded on the north by Grand Trunk 
Road and on the south by the Calcutta- 
Delhi main line and further south by the 
Damodar. Iron ore is obtained from new 
mines being developed by the Government 
in Bolani in Orissa in association with the 
Orissa Minerals Development Corporation. 
Metallurgical coals of Jharia will be 
blended with the high volatile semi-coking 
coals of Barakar. Jharia coals will be 
washed in a washery of 0.8 million tons 
capacity which is being put up as a part of 
the main steel plant in Durgapur. Lime- 
stone is obtained from the  Birmitrapur- 
Hathibari areas. The plant gets its water 
from the Damodar river. The present esti- 
mate provides for an expenditure of Hs. 138 
crores for the plant proper, but the latest 
estimates put this figure at Rs. 180 crores. 
The plant will consist of 3 blast furnaces 
each with a capacity of 1250 tons per day. 
There. will be 3 coke oven batteries of 78 
ovens each. 

The plant is capable of producing one 
million tons of ingot steel and will devote 
itself to the production of wheel tyres and 
axles, heavy foreign blooms and light and 
medium sections and billets. 


Hindustan Steel Limited 

| 

The management of all the 3 projects 
vests in the Hindustan Steel Limited wholly 
owned by the Central Government. The 
authorised capital of the Company amounts 
to Rs. 300 crores. Though the Company is 
wholly Government owned, technically it 
occupies the same position as any steel 
manufacturer in the private sector does. 
Thus, for example, if the Company wants 
to expand it must come to the Government 
for a licence in the same way as a private 
manufacturer. The Company is growing 
from strength to strength. Its investments 
in the present phase will be of the order of 
Rs. 645 crores—Rs. 260 crores in Rourkela, 
Rs. 200 crores in Bhilai and Rs. 185 crores 
in Durgapur. Adding to this the cost of 
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about Rs. 220 crores proposed to be incurred 
in the fourth steel plant and its auxiliaries 
at Bokaro and another Rs. 290 crores on 
the expansion of the 3 existing steel plauts, 
the total investment of Hindustan Steel wil! 
exceed Rs. 1155 crores and will make it the 
largest single company east of Suez. 


Certain inadequacies in the manage- 
ment and training organisation of Hindu- 
stan Steel and its constituent units were 
referred to by the American Steel Industry 
delegation which visited this country in 
early 1960. Consequently the Company has 
engaged the services of competent foreign 
agencies to analyse and advise on the 
management and organisation of the 3 new 
steel plants. A British team has been em- 
ployed in Durgapur, a French firm in Rour- 
kela and the Soviet Union is assisting at 
Bhilai. 


Frospects of Steel Industry in South India 


The ores available in Madras and 
Mysore States are mostly haematite and 
magnetite ores with 50 to 67% and 25 to 5655 
iron content respectively. The only coai 
fields that are fairly close are in Singareni, 
Andhra Pradesh and Neyveli lignite mines. 
It is no doubt true that large conventional 
furnaces cannot be built to use such fuels 
in the present stage of manufacturing 
technique in our country. Low shaft fur- 
naces as in East Germany can be esta- 
blished to produce pig iron by using tne 
poorer kinds of fuel. But in recent years 
much work has been done on processing the 
ore direct to steel without the intermediate 
pig iron stage. These are the Krupp-Renn 
and Sponge. iron processes whereby the ore 
is converted into steel with an inter- 
mediate stage of Luppen or sponge (the 
products respectively obtained from the 2 
proeesses). This product can be then 
smelted directly in electric arc furnaces for 
direct conversion to steel, The sponge ircn 
process is very well established in Sweden. 
Any pattern of industry in the South 
should be based on Sweden. 


Problems of the Industry 


1, Dearth of technical personnel: Men 
are is important as machines for the success 
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of any large undertaking more so when 
the machines to be handled are so many 
and so complicated. The supply of knows 
mow in Bhilai is woefully inadequate ani 
the steel plant is running only because cf 
its perfection in automation. No wonder in 


actual production Bhilai is deficient both in’ 


quantity and quality. Production of rails, 
for instance, is not picking up at the rate 
envisaged earlier because of the in- 
experience of the men engaged in the sec- 
tion. The polling of the rail is done well but 
the finishing has serious limitations, Tke 
. straightening of the rails is a delicate jcb 

where efficiency and experience count. The 
result is that while 6,000 tons of rails are 
now rolled every month—this is only half 
the zarget—the finishing and is able ito 
handle no more than 3,000 tons a monín. 
The bye-products programme is also crawi- 
ing at snails’ pace. This shortage is bound 
to get worse in the years to come because 
all the steel plants will be expanding tneir 
capacity in the third plan. 


2. Constructional delay: Steel plants 
are by nature a complicated engineering 
business, but the one at Rourkela seems to 
be highly temperamental. Although the first 
to be taken up for construction, Rourkela 
is the last to be completed. Even today no 
one is able to predict with confidence when 
all the units will be commissioned. The 
pattern of the contract for procurement.and 
erection of machinery is at the root of the 
trouble. Orders for the supply of the machi- 
nery were placed with 35 German firms 
without creating any agency entrusted with 
the responsibility to coordinate the numer- 
ous 2urchases from the more numerous sup- 
pliers. To make it worse, the 35 German 
contractors entrusted their work to over 100 
large sub-contractors who, in turn, had 100 
small agents each. The utter confusion let 
loose by this arrangement can be imagined. 
Lapses could not be located because respcn- 
sibility was diffused. ` The breaking up of 
the contracts into too many units had the 
lure of some savings in taxes. Actually, 
however, there wa saving neither in time 
nor money. Had the suppliers’ contract been 
a united one, there could have been a saving 
of at least one year in the cqnstruction of 
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Rourkela and, incidentally, quite a few 


crores of rupees. 


3. High.capital cost: A comparative 
cost study of the three steel plants is too 
early to attempt now and can be done with 
a measure of accuracy only after all sec- 
tions of each plant are in continuous pro- 
duction. A rough preliminary study, how- 
ever, indicated that SBhilai’s conversion 
casts—conversion of coal to coke, iron ore 
to pig iron and pig iron to ingot steel—will 
be lower than of the other two  projecis. 
Production cost of pig iron is likely to be 
the cheapest in Bhilai because of a recovery 
of about 64% in iron ore as against 5875 
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in the case of Rourkela and Durgapur. The . 


coal cost of Bhilai will, however, be slightly 
higher at Rs. 45 per ton as against Hs. 42 
per ton in Rourkela and Hs. 37 per ton in 
Durgapur. Bhilai also has an advantage 
over the other two plants in the matter of 
good quality limestone within easy reach. 
Durgapur comes next in this respect. 


In the stage of steel and finished pro- 
ducts, Rourkela with the benefit of the LD. 
process and the most modern mills should 
normally have a cost advantage over 
others. But it is not so because of the 
heavier capital base and the mechanical and 
operational limitations. On the whole, 


Bhilai is the cheapest and may continue to. 


be so after the expansion by sheer virtue 
of the dimensions of its production. At 
present production cost of pig iron at Bhilai 
is said to be about Rs. 100 per ton as against 
Rs. 130 per ton at Rourkela and Durgapur, 
while that of a steel is placed at about 
Rs. 200 per ton as against Rs. 230 at Durga- 
pur and about Rs. 240 at Rourkela. The 
present retention prices are uneconomical 
for all the three units and cannot enable any 
contribution towards the 
expected of them during the third plan. 
In fact, the steel plants are not provid- 
ing even for reserves. The provision of 
96 depreciation for such continuous plants 
like steel projects is absolutely inadequate. 
Perhaps, it has been fixed deliberately low 
with a view to balancing the books some- 
how. Even at this poor rate, depreciation 
provision is in arrears to the extent of more 
than Rs. 5 crores. 


Rs. 111 crores | 
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AN OUTLINE OF AGRICULTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Industry and the Third Five-Year Plan 
i 


The First Plan with its emphasis on 
agriculture, gave pride of placé in irrigation 
and power, the second loaded in favour of 
industry, has been a "Steel Plan", Nearly 


two-third of the total investment in public - 


sector industry during the Second Plan nas 
gone into the establishment of three steel 
plants which were to produce 3 million 
tons of ingots or about 2.1 million tons of 
finished steel. But actual ingot output in 
1960-61 has been at the rate of 1.75 and that 
of finished steel less than half the target. 
In the Third Plan the overall targets pro- 
posed under this industry are 10.2 million 
tons of steel ingot capacity and 1.5 million 
tons of pig iron for sale. The share of ihe 
private sector in these targets is 3.2 million 
tons of ingots and 3 lakh tons of pig iron. 
The existing installed capacity of TISCO 
and IISCO is 3 million tons of steel ingots 
New developments in the public sector 
comprise the expansion of the existing 
plants and the establishment of a new plant 
at Bokaro. In addition there is included in 
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23 
the Plan a project for the pig iron plant 
at Neiveli. The levels of capacity to be 
reached under these programmes are : 


(Million tons target capacity) 


Ingot steel Pig iron 
(a) Expansion of 
Bhilai 2.0 C.3 
Rourkela 1.8 F 
Durgapur -A6 C.3 
Mysore Works 0.1 
(b) Bokaro Steel 
Project 1.0 C.39 
(c) Neiveli Pig Iron 
Project (Capazity to 


be dezidecl) 

! 

The lay out of the new steel plent at 

Bokaro is being planned for a capacity of 

two million tons of steel ingots, but in the 

first phase of development it is proposed to 

instal facilities for the production o? one 

million tons. This plant is expected to 

specialise in the production of diiferent 
types of flat products. 





AN OUTLINE OF AGRICULTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(C. 2000 B.C, to 700 A.D.) 


J. R. KAKDE, 
Agriculture College, Poona 


Agriculture is an ageold art and science in 
India. It dominated the whole economic life, 
forming the lifeblood of trade and society 
with other modes of life. It was the main 
source of bread with the bulk of Indian 
population. The development of family and 
village systems depended largely on the type 
of agriculture. Early literature presents a 
predominantly peasant civilization organised 
in village communities, more or less on the 
pattern observed today in rural India not 
affected by modern developments and post- 
independence reforms. This state of peasant 
proprietorship remained in vogue till early 
Christian era; only that predominantly 
stock farming type of mixed farming 
changed gradually to more well balanced 


mixed type with interest nearly equally 
divided into arable and stock farmings an 
with some specialised intensive farming in 
localised areas near urban life. 

Starting from 'Brihatsamhita' of 
Varahamihira of early sixth century A.D. 
back to early Brahmana texts various Sans- 
krit treatises refer to ancient sages as great 
authorities on various subjects affecting 
human life directly and indirectly. Some of 
these texts have separate sections on aspecis 
related to agricultural production. The avail- 
able texts on agricuiture, in the name of 
Parashara and Kashyapa, are considered 
compilations of such information fror their 
various previous texts and are known as 
“Parashara Krishisangraha" and “Kashya- 
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peeya Krishisuktih". These works are consi- 
dered to be of eleventh to thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D. 

The oldest direct reference to any 
sysiematic agricultural text is from Kau- 
tilya’s Arthashastra wherein ‘Vrikshayur- 
veda’ is mentioned as part of ‘Krishitantra:’ 


However, antiquity of any -such text is not. 


clearly mentioned, even though indication 
of such a scientific outlook can be traced ia 
Yajurveda as a part of Shilpa (Chapt. 15). 
This indicates that agriculture science was 
known as “Krishitantra” in ancient times, 
and that it included practical application of 
other sciences also. Agriculture knowledge 
was considered incomplete without that of 
Plant Biology, as evident from the verses in 
Vrikshayurveda chapters of Brihatsamhita 
and Agnipurana. Ancient agricultural autho- 
rities were the sages-Gautama, Maréechi, 
Atri, Kashyapa, Garga, Parashara, Vasis- 
tha, Bhrigu, Bharadwaja, and Jamadagni 
(Ramayana, Ayodhya Kanda ; Linga Purana, 


I. Chap. 5,39,63 ; Battotpala’s commentary of. 


Brihatsamhita; Kautilya’s Arthashastra ; 
and also Vedic texts). Other authorities are 
also mentioned. However, independent 
treatises -of these authorities are not pre- 
sently available. It is surmised that like 
other knowledge agricultural knowledge 
had undergone modification due to pro- 
pressive development and omissions and 
additions was the rule ever since Vedic 
times. Remarks in the very first chapter of 
Brihatsamhita and Arthashastra largely em- 
phasise this. Even though scattered refer- 
ences to some principles of crop husbandry 
can be noted in Vedic literature more ela- 
borate treatises are from the pre-epic and 
later periods, excelling from Buddhist period 
onwards (seventh century, -B.C.). These 
varied many texts show that in ancient 
times agriculture included various branches 
of science, interdependent in plant culture. 
These texts are sufficiently exacting in final 
guidance and representing different stages 
. of cultural advancement, each separated by 
centuries. 

Historical study of this agricultural 
development in Inflia begins from the un- 
recorded period of the Indian history and 
extends to a period when many evidences, 
both written and archaeological, are found 
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for the early Christian era. This can broadly 
be divided into seven periods: (1) Pre- 
Vedie, (2) Veda period, 
period, (4) Epic, (5) Post-Epic, (6) Buddhist, 
and (7).Early Christian Era (upto 700 A.D.). 
No definite date can be given for the pre- 
Buddhist periods since the problem is still 
eoniroversible. Historical authorities men- 
lion different dates as per their own convic- 
tions. However, generally followed date for 


the. Vedas is C. 2000 B.C. In the following 


(3) Post-Veda : 


pages a historical outline of the nature and - 


standard of ancient agriculture is briefly 
given. It is not claimed to be perfect by 
itself. 


Pre-Vedic (Prehistoric) Period 


This period starts with Old Stone Age 
of the non-Vedie people. This early civil- 
ization can be expected to be rural pre- 
dominantly with stock-farming as the main 
branch: of agriculture. Pre-Vedie period 
covers the latter part of Palaeolithic Age 
passing through Neolithic or New Stone Age 
and ending with early Metal Age. Together 
they form the Primitive Agriculture period 
or early part of agricultural history and 
partly covers the early Traditional Agricul- 
ture period. This progress was at different 
fimes in different regions of India. As nor- 
mally accepted, starting as hunter during 
the process of cultural evolution man came 
to.a nomadic and gradually afterwards to 
semi-nomadic stage with numerous forest 
dwelling tribes advancing in agriculture 
from its rudiments to some form of culti- 


vation of crops. However, this view is not 


totally accepted. It is mentioned in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Edt. 
1908, Vol. I, p. 226), giving the instance of 
Bashkir Tatars in Russia, “As a sweeping 


generalization it is no longer possible to. 


hold this theory” 
hunter-nomad shepherd-tiller life gradually), 
but that the circumstances suddenly changed 


(man passed through” 


life. Giving instances of the Mediterranean ; 


countries, it is further stated that “Agri- 
culture in the earliest times was probably 
thus practised before the invention of 
plough, the seed being left to sink into the 
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soft mud, or as represented on Egyptian. 


monuments being trodden in by catile,” and 
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that most of our conditions of the modern 
civilization do not hold for primitive times. 

The account under this pre-Vedic period 
is largely based on Archaeological findings 
- which may not be of pre-Rig-Vedic pericd. 


" However, it can give the idea of pre-Ve-lie 


period in India. Even some of the references 
in Rigveda give an account of such type ot 
earlier agriculture, besides the achievements 
during the Rigvedic period. 


I Stone Age? 


(a) Palaeolithic: From the palaeo- 
lithic explorations and excavations in the 
States of the Punjab, U.P., Rewa, Orissa, 
M.P., Bombay, Hyderabad and Madras, 
since 1863, it is concluded that the prs- 
historic man is as old as nearly 500,000 years. 
He is described as living on river banks and 
hunting his food, and he used stone tools 
and implements. However, a story of this 
palaeolithic age in India cannot be properly 
reconstructed as yet. 

(b) Mesolithic and Neolithic Age: 
Mesolithic Age is not well defined, and the 
evolution of Neolithic Age from the previous 
stage is not yet well established in India. 
The implements were still of stone but 
ground and polished. The Neolithic people 
were food producers with a comparatively 
settled life. The Bellary excavations are 
considered to present this life—with the 
discovery of milling stones, grain crushers, 
pounding stone, spindle whorls, cloth. 
culture and thatched dwellings. Even Rig- 
veda presents such a picture of primitive 
agriculture in certain hymns in which case 
deities other than Indra are independently 
connected with the start and early develop- 
ment of certain agricultural practices. 

During this period, which covers the 
y Primitive Agricultural period mostly, agri- 
cultural evolution took place gradually. The 
picture of agriculture in this stage is given 
broadly by many authorities on ancient 
<history. ' 


IL Metal Age: (Immediate Pre. 
Rigvedic period) 


It is not possible to say when metals 
began to be used in the absence of strati- 
A, 


* 
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graphic sequence of cultures and for want 
of unanimity of the age of Vedic texts which 
refer to “Aryas” both as copper and iron. 
The next contribution is attributed to the 
three modifications of the  Dravidians of 
Mediterranean race which brought a high 
level civilization of city culture to ‘ndia. 
Later on there was cultural and racial fusion.. 


Early Metal Age people were well 
settled and largely pastoral than arable. 
From the finds in burial sites it is known 
that they used millets and rice and wore 


clothes. The land of Punt in the Egyptian 


ethnological traditions has been identified 
with Malabar coast of South India, from 
where imports of various products in hgypt 
were in progress by ses route. This irade 
vas very flourishing, indicating that Indian 
people were much advanced with a flourish- 
ing pre-Vedic civilization, and that ag-icul- 
ture was an importaut occupation with 
cotton exclusively restricted to India nuch 
before 5000 years. 'The Vedic period is con- 
sidered to have started during this stage. 

In the Vedas some acts are attribu'ed io 
ancient sages, personalities, deities, and 
clans. This indicates that even before the 
Vedas were composed the pre-Vedic reople 


"were not ignorant of most of such know.edgo. 


Much of the Vedic culture is of pre Veda 
origin. Certain agricultural aspects ars also 
of pre-Vedic period and had reached a farily 
high standard in the type of Trad:tional 
Agriculture. Even the Indus civilization 
(3000 B.C.) is largely considered pre- edic. 
Taking it as pre-Vedic, the archaeological 
evidences as described by Marshall, 1927, 
(Indus Valley Civilization) reveal the follow- 
ing nature of agriculture, in the general 
advanced picture of Metal Age with agri- 
culture dominating the highly advancec com- 
munity life in that part of India. 


The wealth of Indus valley people was 
derived mainly from agriculture and trade. 
Millets, Rice, Barley, Wheat (a type still 
cultivated in W. Punjab), Melons, Pess, 
sesàmum, Cotton, Dates, and other fruits 
and certain vegetables were. grown anc land 
irrigated. Fowls, sheep, goats, cows, and 
buffaloes were reared. It has been indicated 
that 5000 years before India- had a wall 
developed, managed and flourishing agri- 
cultural industry. Localised specialization 
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migat have developed during the process of 
Agricultural evolution. Extensive trade 
wes flourishing ; particularly in the Surme- 
rien regions on the west. Marshall remark- 
ed “Great cities with teeming populations 
like Mohenjodaro and Harappa could never 
have come into being save ina country 
which was capable of producing food on a 
big scale and where the presence of a great 
river made transport, irrigation and trade 
easy.” 


Vedic Period (From C. 2000 B.C.): 


india of the Vedic and Post Védie times 
had been described by many foreign and 
Incien authorities. This period is divided 
into sub-periods and considered accordingly. 

(A) Veda Period:—It starts with the 
Rig Vedic composition, as generally consi- 
dered. The Veda, which literally means 
“Store of knowledge” is not a starting point 
for every thing by itself but rather a culmi- 
nation. It is generally admitted that ine 
expressions in Vedic hymns are a learned 
artificial synthesis (based on practical ex- 
perience and proved thoughts. and with in- 
structions for proper pronunciation for re- 
sults) the elements of which have .been 
variously interpreted from practical basis 
and elaborated to reconcile dissimilar and 
contredictory conceptions. The - famous 
sanskrit scholar, Pandit S. D. Satwalekar has 
stressed this fact in his interpretations and 
many publications in Hindi some of which 
refer to agriculture in the Vedas. 

Rig-Veda gives a picture of the history 
of agricultural development from the begin- 
ning of primitive agriculture till the suffi- 
ciently advanced traditional stage of the 
period? Whether the Metal Age develop- 
men; pietured in the Vedas belongs to this 
period or earlier it is observed that agricul- 
ture Ead become the universal occupation 
of high degree and the main stay of the 
Vedie Indians (Ath. 3.14.2). Even the word 
“Arya” means “tiller of soil" Various 
Vedie hymns are in the praise of natural 
factcrs affecting events in the universe and 
givirg relationships with different lives on 
the earth in figurative or metaphoric ways. 
Ihe Nasadeeya and Purusha Sukta of tenth 
mandala of RigVeda give in nut-shel the 
physical and biological origin of the uni- 
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verse and in that reveal the origin of varied 
sciences. In such other expressions agri- 
cultural knowledge can be traced. Scatter- 
ed reférences give the following broad idea 
of agriculture and its allied sciences, as con- 
sidered by the ancient Hindus. 

Of the four Vedas, Rigveda and 


' Atharva Veda mention much more about 


agriculture and present a picture of the ad- 
vanced, status of arable and stock farmings, 
the latter getting some predominence over 


_ the former to the extent which yielded them 


plenty, and hospitability came to be regard- 
ed as a cardinal virtue, (Rig. 5. 10. 117). Agri- 
cultural profession was considered superior 
for one's livelihood (Rig. 10. 3. 34; Yaj. 
18. 7; Ath. 4. 11, 410, ete.) and even the 
Brahmins were advised to take up culti- 
vation instead of any other occupation in 
iimes of difficulty. A cultivator secured 
a high national status for food production, 
(Yaj. 6.28; Ath. 8.13.9-12) since agriculture 
has to be followed for the happiness, 
health, long-life, etc., and thus for the 
prosperity of human beings and the whole 
nation (Yaj. 9.22, 14.29; Ath. 3.17 and 24, 
411). In general, Atharva Veda is much 
more specific in respect of various agri- 
cultural activities, while Rigveda refers 
more to general culture of the period 
The whole farming structure was 
based on “Mixed farming" (Rig. 10.34.13) 
and not purely pastoral as generally consi- 
dered. This aspect is more clear in Atharva 
Veda (3.8.4). Vedas frequently refer to 
grain food from field and milk food from 
cows for the same reasons. Time and again 
it is clearly stated that earth is the 
mother source of all knids of food and 
medicine so vital for healthy and prosperous 
life. Agriculture had become a stable 
national industry for which care was taken 
and divine powers were 
seems that at the time of Vedic composi- 
tion people lived mostly in semi-arid re- 
gions and hence all elements related to 
adequate ‘rainfall are frequently praised 
and invoked. Though other specialised 
farming types did exist to a certain extent 
and produced varied types of food (Ath. 
12.1.4) agriculture was still less exacting 
in intensity of crop products, with greater 
concentration on dairy and husbandry. Cow 


invoked. It ~ 
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at 


was a symbol of varied necessities, Atharva agricultural wealth is dependable for penes 


Veda deals with éaré of cow and cattle in 
general along with problems of animai 
husbandry and disease treatment, (3.14 ; 
2.26; 3.28). Also broad aspects of crop 
production and soil fertility are stressed 


(Ath. 3.17.5; Rog. 4578; 10310123; Yaj, 
12.69 and 70; 4.10). 
Plants, animals, rivers, mountains, 


atmospheric elements, etc, have played 
their part in Indian literature and religion, 
so also in agriculture. Any misery creat- 


‘ing event is termed “Daitya,” trouble. Such 


stories or references reveal many scienti- 
fie aspects and natural events particularly 
in Rig Veda. Agricultural. produce com- 
pared with a flowing river received far 
greater importance than mineral products 
compared with a tank getting. emptied, on 
constant use. Vedas consider agriculture 
as the very foundation of life, happiness, 
and wealth. Land is considered "mother" 
and human being her "son" entitled to 
enioy her milk (produce) as the result of 
his efforts (Upasana) or cultivation. Land 
is 'Kamdhenu' giving all essentials of life 
in plenty on her proper care and mainten- 
ance. Agriculture should be the supreme habit 
(Chhanda) and germ plasm of life. Kings 
are advised to raise the status of agricul- 
ture by inculcating the spirit of producing 
better and higher outturns. Whatever man 
eats or drinks is considered the ultimate 
products of agticultural pursuits. 

Shukla Yajurveda is much more 
specific on such aspects. In its sixteenth 
and eighteenth (hymns 17-45) chapters are 
mentonied various types of foods and 
varied and many professions for whose effi- 
ciency food is considered a basic necessity. 
Methods for good harvests are broadly 
outlined (4.10 and 11) in stating the im- 
portance of soft soil (tilth) which originates 
from hot condition and is capable of stor- 
ing rain water. Need of agricultural offi- 
cers for the two main branches of farming 
is also emphasised (Yaj. 145-26, Ath. 
3.12.4) in State administration. "Therefore, 
the land which is often prayed for achiev- 
ing prosperity is designated as "Cow". By 
praising land, bullocks, seed, and peasant 
the Vedas had considered these four as the 
"Pilars of Agriculture" (Ath. 4.14) ; that 


elements and energies 


ability of nutritions food (Ath. 3.24) ; 

for bumper. and good quality harvests Pee: 
larid, proper agronomic practices must be 
followed (Ath. 3.242). 

In the philosophical and figurative 
descriptions of Vedic deities and explaina- 
tions of their deeds, the relation of natural 
with agriculture 
can be observed. The pillars or “active 
limbs” of agriculture and the principles cf 
agriculture are explained for the produc- 
tion of various agricultural produces, If 
properly attempted, prosperity can he 
achieved, even starting from scratch, as 
explained in the praise. of ‘Ribhu’ (4.33-37. 
Rig.) who converted barren soil (cow hides) 
into. productive ones (Rig. 4. 36.4). Even 
the:: mythological legend of Rig Vedic 
Gautam Rishi (1.16.9) can be explained as 
utilising water of river Godavari fcr irri- 
gating the fertile lands which remained 
‘dead’ for lack of water—as a salvation for 
his sin of cow-killing (barren land cr neg- 
lect of land). As such Gautam can be said 
to be an expert.in agriculture and irriga- 
tion engineering. This high stancard is 
not impossible for this period since grains, 
milk, and water are stressed for requisite 
quality, else on spoiling they are as good 
as poison (Rig. 1.187; 10.179; Ath 8.2.19, 
11.3.1-2 and 50-56). Naturally good quality 
food production was the ultimate object of 
agricultural pursuits. This profession was 
for those with proper aptitude and not for 
the fool of the family and that psyzhologi- 
cal make up of mind was the most essen- 
tial attribute to become a successful farmer 
(Rig. 10.101.4). This Rig Vedie ‘Sukta’ 
refers to some essential things in agricul- 
ture. For the eternal happiness of family 
one should desist from gambling and get 
engrossed in agriculture along with cew 
rearing (mixed farming) (Rig. 10.131) and 
for benefits or salvation of life in cultiva- 
tion by acting, exerting and producing 
good food (Ath. 4.10-20). 

On the whole, the picture of farming 
in the Vedic period is of both “arable” and 
"stock" farmings. Mixed farming was the 
rule with predominance of dairy farming. 
Direct references and interpretacions of 
other references together show that many 
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principles of crop husbandry were well 
understood. Agriculture had a place of 
pride for the welfare of the society, was of 
good standard, and the peasants enjoyed 
great respect as giver of life generating 
energy through agricultural products. Even 
in the State administration agriculture had 
an important place. Vedic words are ex- 
pressive of properties and actions of mat- 
ter and hence in the Veda's references to 
_ different aspects of knowledge can ke 
traced. These have to be properly inter- 
preted and correlated to search the pro- 
bakle information. 

(B) Post Veda Period (Known as 
“Kermakanda” period): 

This period is the climax of the advance 
of Vedic ideas with adulteration as well as 
the shifting of isolated civilizations from 
various regions ‘towards blending. Post- 
Veda literature forms part of Vedic litera- 
ture and is considered as explanations of 
Veda hymns with further details. Various 
other separate treatises (besides Brahnia- 
nas, Aranyakas, Upanishadas) are also cre- 
dited to this period. Of such texts sore 
are on ‘Shilpa’ and Agriculture (Sasy 
Veda.) It is difficult to. find such texts 
and also to decide the antiquity of “some 
which are available. However, such initia- 
ton had started during the period when 
Brahmana literature was being compiled* 
and thus the separation of various branches 
of knowledge is marked with the beginn- 
ing of Brahminical composition. In the 
theory of sacrifice and connected specu- 
lations in Brahamana texts many agricul- 
tural aspects are referred, particularly in 
Shatepatha Brahmana. Probably some 
‘Sutra’ and ‘Purana’ literatures of this 
period, if available, may also give more 
information. References to previous econc- 
mic compositions, ‘Shilpa-Shastra’ and other 
‘Sambitas’ in ‘Mahabharata indicate that 
this period had treatises on agriculture 
either separately or merged in other works 
(like Shilpa-Shastra) in sufficiently ela- 
borate forms. 

The division of eighteen shilpa Sam- 
hitas in eighteen different regions of India 
(Matsya Purana, Chapt. 252) gives a good 
picture of agricultural conditions of India 
and scme of these Shilpas are considered to 
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belong to post-Veda period. For instance, 
the pattern of Bharata’s army (of Rama- 
yana) is considered to be according to 
Maya Samhita and the creation of Bhrigu 
Samhita, after the Great War of Deva- 
Danava, is feferred to as the result of the 
destruction of Kashyapa-Samhita (in Shat. 


.Brah. and Tait. Aran.). Agriculture was one 


of the important parts of this ‘Shilpa’ which 
defnes agriculture “dealing with the propa- 
gation of growth and maintenance of plant, 
animal and human being” with its basis in 
the broader science “Varta” (Economics). 
Agricultural importance continued on 
the basis of Veda thoughts, primarily .cen- 
tered around food for human beings. In 
the elaborated importance of food is re- 
vealed the importance of food production 
by mentioning the need of certain agro- 
nomie practices (e.g, rotation, manuring, 
etc, in Shatapath Brahman). The Aranyaka 
philosophy explains the biological cycle and 
physiological principles. "All those living 
on this earth are formed from food, remain 
alive due to food and finally vanish in 
food ; food is supreme in all lives and the 
medicine of medicines. Living things take 
birth from food and that they also grow 
and flourish due to food. It is eaten by all 
principles (Bhute) and all principles are 
assimilated in food.” Upanishads condense 
it further— “Food is Brahma”, “multiply 
food” (Bhrigu Valli, in Tai. Upanis.). Thus 
it seems that during this period . basic 
principles of all life (including plant), 
called ‘“Panch-mahabhute,” were well- 
defined and applied to agricultural produc- 
tion and that various sciences were inter- 
related to form finally the agricultural 
science (Krishitantra). Even the greater 
care of food production of vegetative origin 
is the result of the doctrine of meta- 
sychosis which is considered to have origin- 


ated during this period. Likewise one 
single supreme power or energy (Adi- 
shakti) was recognised as the mother 
source and controller of all actions of 


various energies (deities) and the movable 
and immovable things in this universo. 
These energies with definite functions and 
characteristics were partly interdependent. 
Interpretations of such functions reveal 
some relationships of these various factors 
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related to agricultural problems, with five 
basic "principles" and four “pillars” of 
agriculture more ernphatically stressed for 

the success. ` 
Of the Sutra literature of this period, 
Grihya Sutras (as mentioned in Upa- 
nisadas) are of specific ' importance as 
these in covering different fields of domes- 
tic affairs in life refer to farming, garden- 
ing and other agricultural aspects. Upa- 
nisadas give little direct agricultural in- 
formation, but indirectly they have stressed 
the dominance of agricultural pursuits in 
food production for the life and activities 
of men in stating that man is the essence 
of plants (plants from earth with i's 
elements and earth from water—) whose 
creation is needed (natural or by cultiva- 
tion) for human life (Chhandogya, 1.1.2; 
Tai. 2.1). Similar to the continuity of 
economic life of Vedic Aryans from the 
Rig Vedie period down to the Brahmana 
Age, agriculture followed with further im- 
provement. References to crop ‘husbandry, 
stock farming with good dairy industry, 
irrigation, etc., are noted with further 
details. Many eatables are often mentioned; 
plough is described asa well lying lance 
pointed and with a smooth handle (even 
though referred earlier in Rig Veda). Some 
crops are mentioned for definite season— 
barley for winter, rice for rains, beans and 
sesamum for early summer rains (to be 
sown). Different milk products mentioned 
are curds, sour milk, fresh butter, creamy 
butter, milk mixtures, clarified butter 
(ghee), etc. ; 
. Epic Period 


Epic period can be considered to start 
some time before the Ramayana and end 
with a few generations after the  Maha- 
bharata period: The texts reveal that the 
whole of India was then a continuous region, 
comparatively well knit socially with con- 
tact from region to region, giving complete 
Blending and enveloping the whole land as 
the climax of cultural and social contacts. 
Ramayana refers to ideal social life and 
State welfare, while Mahabharata is more 
like the oldest encyclopaedic work refer- 
ring to various aspects of human life. Study 
of these two texts shows that many 
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other texts.on various subjects were al- 
ready in existence, including Puranas and 
texts on agriculture and Sutras. Agricul- 
ture and farmers received high status and 
ready existence, including Puranas and 
State attention for prosperity. Offenders 
were punished severely besides compensat- 


‘ing any loss to the farmer concerned. 


Mahabharata reveals better understarding. 
Agricultural pursuits had recorded great 
advancement with a continuous grow:h of 
progress in economie sphere. Urban life 
came into certain prominence, with ag-icul- 
ture changed towards a more systematic 
and better managed national occupation 
and as an important source of taxation. 
Even though cow was held in great es:eem, 
for the same reasons of varied usefulness, 
she was not yet sacred as we find tocay— 
as an aftermath of Buddhist and  Jainist 
teachings now assimilated in Hindu culture. 

The controversial Gautama-Ahalya story 
of Ramayana seems to be a figurative one 
and refers to agricultural aspects. Either 
the development of waste or barren land 
(Ahalya) due to action of Gautama (Agni) 
and Indra (heavy rainfall) for thousands of 
years (due to excessive erosion) from. the 
existing undisturbed forest (developed later 
on) areas for agricultural purposes, oz re- 
building the highly eroded land by induced 
vegetative growth and other soil buiding 
and erosion control practices of a shorter 
duration, can be taken as the sense of this 
mythological story on the agricultural side 
—as a great duty of a king. The Brahmins 
are noted (in Ashram life) doing cultiva- 
tion and leaving their ploughs to pay 
homage to Shree Ram (1.32). In zown 
planning agricultural aspects were highly 
developed—Ayodhya City is mentioned 
having large mansions and plenty of beauti- 
ful parks and gardens with fruit and flower 
plants besides home gardens of palaces. 
Studies of various lores are referred 
(2. 1. 24-25, 2. 2. 28-29, etc.) to particularly in 
connection with Bharata’s education and 
proficiency in 'Shastras' Shilpa was still 
a broad term (as mentiened in  Yajur- 
Veda). All these arts and sciences, had 
specific importance for a prince. The most 
ancient ‘Shilpa’ authority (Kashyapa) js 
referred to (1.21.24) besides Bhrigu (2.25.21) 
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indirectly (corroborated by events in Devi 
Bkagwata and Brahmana literature). Evan 
in the description of the capital of “Vanaza’ 
tribe many agricultural aspects are mer- 
tioned. 

Besides the general history of the 
period and the tale of the Great War, 
Mzhabharata covers about fourteen inpor-` 
tant lores (Adiparva, 1 and 2) concernei 
wick agriculture. Leaving aside the con- 
jectures in Geeta and other parts of Mahz- 
bharata about the topics and stories ihere- 
in, & search for agricultural aspects reveals 
a aligher nature and status of agricu:ture. 
Tke querries of Narada (Sabha-parva) giv 
gr2et national importance to farmers, agri- 
cu_tural pursuits, their welfare, attempts 
to improve their lot on the part of the 
State, irrigation facilities, low interest loan 
fa«ilities, supplies of good seed, etc. Various 
cultivated crops and stock farming features 
ar» frequently referred. Even some of the 

rssent day  psysiological marvels were 
thought of (e.g, plants have life and feel- 
inzs like other lives). Even the Brakmins 
were to take up agriculture in times ci 
di-eulty or if unfit for the assigned duty 
towards the society (Shanti-parva, Chap. 
63 . The ‘Puranas’ referred to are not now 
available. Else many other facts of agri- 
cu ture would have been revealed as these 
broadly deal with political, social and cui- 
tuzal history. So is the case of medical and 
Arthashastra texts. 


Post-Epic Period 

Historically this period has been stylec 
as the “Dark Age” of India, since no proper 
records covering the period are available. 
Hcwever, this period is of great importance 
with brisk social activities, as surmiscd 
frcm the references of later period works, 
ani codification of various social aspects 
to avoid degeneration of society. This re- 
su.ted into social awakening with different 
scaicols of thought. Literature of this 
peziod is considered to cover a very wice 
range of topics and it produced Sanskrit 
di :tionaries, Sutra and Smriti texts, Shilpa 
Semhitas, other Samhitas (compilation 
tezts) and commentories on earlier works 
in an attempt to interpret and search 
krowledge in Vedic as well as other earlier 
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texts and to give a regularised strücture 
with all its rigidity. The aphoristic Sutra 
literature ig a special literary feature and 
revealg the nature of agriculture of this 
period in dealing with domestic duties 
connected with gardening and other agri- 
cultural aspects. It is also probable that 
independent agricultural texts might have 
been composed (Kautiyla’s Arthashastra 
refers to some much older works entitled 
“Vrikshayurveda” and ‘Krishi-tantra’). 
Buddhist ‘Jatakas’ and Jain literature also 
produce a picture of this pre-Buddhist 
period. 

It is generally noted that the whole 
Indian sub-continent was a net work of 
villages and some towns. Agriculturally 
they representated the intensive, extensive, 
and mixed types of farming. Land holdings 
were from very small but manageable 
sizes to even 8,000 acres (1,000 Karisas), 
well fenced, watched, properly demarcated 
with stones, fences or irrigation channels, 
as stated by R. N. Mehta (1939).** Drought 
and flood troubles were not uncommon, 
the question posed even since the Rig Vedic 
times. Many cultivated crops are men- 
tioned. Flowers and fruits were innumer- 
able with flourishing trade, and a good 
horticultural knowledge had developed as 
revealed by the maintenance of various 
parks and gardens as pleasure resorts and ` 
sources of fruits and vegetables. It is 
naturally expected that the various refer- 
ences to earlier ‘Vrikshayurveda’ works 
(either independently or forming parts of 
some of the ‘Samhitas’ Puranas, Artha- 
shastras, etc., of later period) might be of 
the texts mostly belonging to this post-epic 
period. Cattle were the wealh, they were. 
well cared for, and their various products 
better utilised. Breeding for quality was’ 
practised. However, the actual methods of; 
cultivation of the various crops, to en- 
lighten on the principles of crop husbandry, 
cannot be properly stated from the avail- 
able literature. It is surmised that therdé 
was much advancement in these respects. 
Some facts of cultivation are mentioned in 
Buddhist and some Sanskrit texts. This is 
also the period of introduction of many 
foreign cultivated plants. 

omriti literature and Dharma Shastras 
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tried to codify agricultural occupation to 
avoid confusion in society and to encourage 
development of efficiency in specific arts 
and professions ultimately for national 
welfare. Puranas of this period are consi- 
dered to be not available. If available the 


medical and botanical (Vrikshayurveda) | 


texts can give better information on the 
agricultural standard. It is observed that 
the degeneration of society had affected 
the agricultural field also, as Smritis had 
to codify the acts free from fear of any 
kind of pilferage from various agencies, 
within and without, by prescribing severe 
penalties against sources of troubles. Thus 
the need of this vital occupation. 


Buddhist Period 


This period is usually taken from 7th 
century B.C. till the start of Christian Era. 
It has produced some of the most impor- 
tant compilations as weil as original works, 
based on references from many former 
ancient texts most of which are now consi- 
dered extinct. Better known Sutras and 
other literature belong to this age—(Texts 
on agriculture, engineering, biology, 
chemistry, meteorology, astronomy, astro- 
logy, medicines, etc.). Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra, Jain and Buddhist literature, re- 
cords of Greek ambassador Megasthenes 
and other Greek writers are important 
references. All these produce a glorious 

ieture of the administration, in which 

agriculture was a systematic and regulated 
State Department with extension type 
work, 

Importance of the care of animal life 
and prevalence of vegetarianism received 
its maximum support during this period. 
From this cult agriculture in widder spheres 


"developed to a high status. Even hospitals 


for animals were opened by King Asoka. 
In the royal polity, as discussed by Kau- 
tilya, various duties of Revenue and Agri- 
culture Departments are mentioned for the 
welfare of farmers (in irrigation, stock 
farming, larable farming for grain, fruits 
and vegetables). The rules for the guidance 
of these officers, in different sectors, are 
sufficiently exacting though brief. He 
advises every one to cultivate the land and 


even the “Sudras” were not forbidden as 
was done previously. Different crops— 
cefeals, pulses, oilseeds, fibres, fruits, vege- 
tables, ete., were grown and Pandiis warned 
people about the on-coming droughts and 
floods, weather conditions, etc. A peitern 
of cooperation in agriculture and  :ocial 
life in villages seems to be the domirating 
feature of the latter half of this pzrioc. 
Various details of rules for different agri- 
cultural operations indicate that the p-acti- 
cal side of good crop and animal husbzndry 
was well understood. Agricultural aspects 
included the study of other sciences as 
‘Vrikshayurveda’ formed a part of the droad 
agricultural science ‘Krishitantra’ «Kau- 
tilya, Chapt. 24), Plant Science, was studied 
and much valuable information is ava lable 
(Mujumdar, 1927 and 1951). 

Panini (middle of 6th century B.C.) 
who produced the famous Sanskrit grammer, 
referred to many works of Parashara be- 
sides that on agriculture. However, 7ara- 
shara’s agricultural text (in its orginal 
form) is not available. Study of dif^rert 
texts of Panini? gives very valuable ir- 
formation on agriculture. Even the com- 
mentary of Brihatsamhita (early 6th cen- 
tury A.D.) by Bhattapala (10th century 
A.D.) refers to some Samhita texts o: this 
period, giving many references to varied 
agricultural aspects. Some texts on Vete- 
rinary Science belong to this period but 
they are not available in original form. 
Other medical texts cover many  -rops, 
their products and their nutritional and 
other properties. Authorities on «rtha- 
shastra and Rajniti were more libera. than 
those on  Dharmashastra in  allo-ating 
various professions to different classzs. 

Megsathenes in describing India -f his 
times (4th century B.C.) referred to huge 
mountains with fruit trees, plains of great 
fertility, large-scale irrigation and  coubie 
cropping and great skill of the cultivators. 
He referred to agricultural conditions? as: 
“In addition to cereals there grows through- 
out India much millet, which is kept well- 
watered by the propulsion of river streams, 
and much pulse of different sorts, an- rice 
also and what is called 'bosporum, as wel! 
as many other plants useful for foci of 
which most grow spontaneously. Th- soil 
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yields, moreover, not a few other edible 
products fit for the subsistence of animals 
abcut which it would be tedious to write. 
It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
never visited India, and that there has 
never been a general scarcity in the supply 
of nourishing food. There is a double rain- 
fall in the course of each year... always 
gather in good harvests annually. The 
points, moreover, of spontaneous growth, 
and esculent roots which grow in marshy 
places and are of varied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man.” Kautilya 
had emphasised the importance of the State 
Administration of agriculture and other 
related departments for such prosperous 
agriculture. The observations of Megas- 
thenes were confirmed and enriched further 
by other Greek authorities (Diodonis, 
Strarbo, Arrian) who came after him during 
the fourth and third century B.C. 


Early Christian Era (Upto 650 A.D.) 


The period is noted with brisk activities 
and great prosperity in many spheres and 
high standard of social life’; of many culti- 
vated plants from the Middle East and East 
Sea Islands through trade and other chan- 
nels. A broad outline of the progress in the 
art and science of crop production and 
other agricultural enterprises, as continued 
from the later Buddhist period and  pro- 
gressing further, can be had from Sukra- 
neeti of first century A.D. and  "Brihat- 
Samhita” of Varabamihir (early 6th cen- 
tury A.D.), medical texts, some ‘Puranas’, 
Sanskrit works of Kalidasa, and other texts 
and inscription records. Sukraneeti (Chap- 
ters IV. II. I.) refers to high intellectuai 
standards and alround economic and indus- 
trially prosperous conditions. Cultivators’ 
guilds are also noted. During the seventh 
century, the texts of famous Sanskrit 
authorities (Banabhatta, Dandin, Bhartru- 
hari) and travel accounts of the Chinese 
travellers (from 400-630 A.D.)® continue 
the prosperous picture of agricultural pur- 
suits. Bhattapala (f0th century) in his com- 
mentary on ‘Brihat-Samhita’ has elaborated 
the information by quoting from many pre- 
vious works (particularly .belonging to 
Buddhist period). Brihat-Samhita in its 
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many chapters gives information on water 
findings (Dagargalshastra), arboriculture 
(Vrikshayurveda), various field and garden 
plant etilture and maintenance, crop climato- 
logy, irrigation, planting treatment of seed 
and planting material, crop protection, till- 
age and other aspects including partly that 


‘of physiology and morphology of plants.’ 


A careful management for good yields is 
stressed. In fact, the importance given is so 
much that in Sukraneeti (IV. 24. 224-26) it 
is stated “a successful agriculture is one 
which yields a profit twice the expenditure 
after duly considering the variations in 
actual produce; anything less than that is 
unsatisfactory.” 


Most of the “Purana” literatures of 
today belong to this period. These 
Puranas, besides giving the type of existing 
social life, refer to prospering agriculture 
and agricultural aspects. Some of the 
‘Puranas’ contain very valuable informa- 
tion. Vatsyayana Kamsutra also indicates 
the high standard while referring to the 
arrangement and maintenance of the kit- 
chen and flower and ornamental gardens 
for a house and which formed part of the 
duties of a housewife. The famous medical 
texts, "Charak" and “Sushruta” Samhitas, 
of the early period (first and second con- 
tury A.D.) mention many crops and other 
vegetation, give their various properties 
and uses in the control and cure of many 
diseases with elaborate information on 
diet. This gives a very wide list of culti- 
vated plants and their uses. Different Sans- 
krit texts of Kalidasa, Harsha, Bang, 
Bhavabhuti and other authorities give mar- 
velous descriptions of very well planned 
orchards and parks with bowers, rockeries, 
artificial water ways, inside pathways, foun- 
tains, etc. indicating a high standard of 
ornamental gardening during the later part 
of this period. 


It is observed, broadly, that with the 
advent of civilization and wide external 
trade and cultural contacts there was ad- 
vancement in various arts, professions and 
sciences. Agriculture passed through simi- 
lar evolution and became well established 
and was considered separately in many 
details. Like all ancient Hindu knowledge 
agricultural knowledge is mentioned broad- 
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ly in the Vedas. Gautama was the first known 
agricultural expert of great eminance in the 
pre-Rig Vedic period, and Kashyapa was the 
first to write an independent text om agri- 
culture as a part of his Shilpa-Shastra 


~ during the Vedic period. The various texts 


show that more and more detailed informa- 
tion is available during later periods and 
thus agriculture too was undergoing evolu- 
tion. As many texts of Buddhist period are 
available, specific information is largely for 
this period. By the end of this period a 
highly prosperous picture of agricultural 
pursuits is available. No caste was forbid- 
den to cultivate land and the State had a 
strong administration to take care of the 
problems of farmers. This high standard is, 
of course, the result of gradual evolution 
built on the previous experiences. 
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INFLATION AND €APITAL FORMATION 


By A. K. 


PODDAR, 


Deshbandhu College, University of Delhi 


Although a host of complex factors and 
forces of diverse character are responsible 
foz the chronic backwardness of the under- 
developed economy, there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that by far the mosti 
incportant factor holding up the pace of 
economic growth is the low rate of capital 
formation. If this diagnosis is correct, it 
logically follows that the essence of the 
process of economic growth is in increase 
in the rate of capital formation which 
imodlies (to put it in the succint termino- 
logy of Paul Baran) the mobilization of 
the potential economic surplus and canaliz- 
ing it into the channels of productive in- 
vestment. It is sometimes suggested that 
inflation, deliberately created by credit 
expansion can considerably facilitate eco- 
nomic growth by accelerating the tempo of 
capital formation. 


The case for inflation as a device of 
prcmoting capital formation rests upon the 
inadequacy of voluntary savings and its 
efficacy in generating forced savings. In 
an underdeveloped country characterised 
as itis by the low capacity to save, the 
spontaneous voluntary savings are extreme- 
ly limited. Most of the savings which 
are made by the well-to-do sections are 
either spent on ostentatious consumption 
anc social and religious ceremonies or are 
hoerded in the form of idle cash balances, 
golc, ornaments and jewellery. Besides, 
there is the technical problem of collecting 
the small bits of savings from myriad 
pet:y savers which becomes particularly 
difficult on account of the absence of & 
the small bits of savings from myriad 
inflation, on the other hand, by raising the 
prices of goods and services and compul- 
sorily cutting down the aggregate  cori- 
sumption of the tommunity creates forced 
savings which can be utilized by the 
Government for financing capital forma- 
tion. . 


This method of forced savings was 
widely used during the war time and there 
appears to be a close analogy between the 
war economy and the developing economy. 
The crucial problem in the war economy as 
well as in the developing economy is to 
divert resources from the old to the new 
channels of production. In the war eco- 
nomy, the resources are required to be 
diverted from the civilian consumption to 
the production of war materials, while in 
the case of the development-seeking eco- 
nomy, the resources have to be canalised 
into the channels of capital formation. In 
either case, the process involves a reduction 
in the aggregate potential consumption. In 
fact, the case for inflation for capital for- 
mation would appear to be even stronger. 
The accumulation of capital achieved 
through inflation enlarges, the productive 
capacity of the economy. The forced sav- 
ings involved are thus only temporary in 
character and conductive to a long-term 


rise in the standard of living. There is - 


nothing corresponding to this in the case of 
war-time inflation 

Besides generating forced savings, in- 
flation also tends to increase voluntary 
savings. In a period of rising prices, the 
consumers are likely to postpone the con- 
sumption of durables and even to some 
extent semi-durables in the hope of lower 
prices in future. Inflation may also activise 
the idle cash balances and the hoardings of 
precious metals by the force of compulsion 


to draw upon them in order to maintain™ 


the standard of living. 
By far the most significant effect of 


the inflationary rise in prices upon capital, 


formation arises from the inflation of pro- 
fits. As the prices of consumable goods 
rise, the wages and salaries tend to lag be- 
hind on account of the natural inertia of 
the “contract income" to move in res- 
ponse to changing prices. The consequent 
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fall in real wages increases profits which 
has a two-fold effect on capital formation. 
_ First, the increase in profits has a stimu- 
lating effect upon the incentive to *invest. 
Secondly, the share of profits increases re- 
latively to that of wages and salaries which 
implies in effect a redistribution of income 
in favour of the class whose marginal 
propensity to save is higher than that of the 
wage and salary earning class. This is 
highly cnoducive to capital formation. 


Copious historical instances can be 
cited in favour of inflation as a powerful 
source of capital accumulation. The 
phenomenon of profit inflation played a 
crucial role in the Industrial Revolution in 
England. In Japan, between 1880-1900, 
the rate of investment was doubled as a 
result of inflation combined with a system 
of agricultural taxation. In Soviet Russia 
during the period of the First and Second 
Five-Year Plans, forced savings and profits 


of the publie enterprises constituted the 
major source of capital formation. 
Inflation, however attractive it may 


appear at first glance is fraught with consi- 
derable risk and uncertainty. On closer 
scrutiny, many of the tall claims made in 
favour of inflation seem to lose ground. 
The extent of forced saving depends 
upon the size of the wage-price differential; 
larger the gap between the wages and 
prices greater would be the forced savings. 
The inequality in the distribution of income 
which this creates, entails a heavy burden 
upon the common masses and thus under- 
mines the democratic ideal of social justice, 
Even if this could be brushed aside as the 
inevitable cost of economic growth, there 
is no guarantee that such a policy would be 
successful for any long period of time. The 
condition for the successful generation of 
forced savings is that the working class 
must be prepared to accept a cut in real 
wages consequent upon price inflation, But 
“as the phenomenon of inflation gathers 
momentum, the labourers become more 
alert and try to protect their interests de- 
manding higher wages and sometimes an 
increase in wages greater than the rise in 
prices in anticipation of further price-rise. 


This problem is of special import in a 
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democratic set-up where trade unions are 
a yital force to be reckoned with. 

. Inflation is likely to destroy some 
voluntary savings. First, the rising prices 
reduce the real income and thus the capa- 
city to save. This reduces the potential 
savings, ie. the savings which people might 
bte induced to make without inflation. 
Secondly, because of the rising cost of liv- 
ing, the people may be compelled to draw 
upon the savings which form a part of cur- 
rent investment. In real terms  infation 
also reduces the value of the past sav_ngs. 

An increase in the share of private pro- 
fits by no means ensures saving of ccrres- 
ponding order by the profit earning lass. 
As the investors of the underdeveloped 
countries are not imbued with the true cap:- 
talist spirit, an increase in their incomes 
may merely induce them to emulate the 
conspicuous consumption habits of the 
landed aristocracy and other dor -nart 
social classes. 

An increase in savings similarly does 
not guarantee a corresponding increése in 
the rate of capital formation as inflation 
tends to encourage malinvestment. I- the 
first place, in a period of continuous rising 
priees, the speculative forces become ram- 
pant and investment in inventories of goods 
and capital equipment become extremely 
profitable. Secondly, inflation tends :5 en- 
courage investment in real estate like land, 
construction of high-price commercial ouild- 
ings and apartments. Thirdly, at a time 
when the domestic currency depreciates in 
real value, the ownership of foreign assets 
including gold may become extremely 
popular. The expectation of an exchange 
depreciation may further strengthen this 
tendency. 


It is clear, therefore, that inflation is an 
extremely delicate instrument and unless 
handled with due caution can jeopardize the 
whole economy. However, inflation can 
facilitate capital formation if it is conzained 
within the limits of control and is azcom- 
panied by the necessary checks and 
balances. . 

Inflation is conducive to capital forma- 
tion so long as there is a wage price differ- 
ential. So long as the rise in money wages 
is in a proportión less than the rise in price, 
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inflation can be carried on without any fear First, a heavy tax should be imposed upon 
ot dislocation. But as soon as the rise in distributed profits and tax concessions 
wages tends to be equal to the rise in prifes, should be granted on profits reinvested in 
imlationary pressure should be gradually business. Secondly, a general expenditure 
toned down. In a typical underdeveloped tax may be adopted to encourage saving 


economy this limit would be around 3 to 4% 
rie in prices per annum. 

'The method of inflation is likely to prove 
more fruitful and effective as an instrument 
of capital formation if it is used in conjunc- 
ticn with other monetary and fiscal devices. 


and discourage consumption. 
order to discourage investment in specula- 
tive fields, the capital gains arising out of 
appreciation in the value of fixed assets 
like land, buildings and gold should be sub- 
jected to heavy taxation. 





TAGORE’S KARNA AND KUNTI— A STUDY 
By V. GOPALAM, M.A, L.T. 


Tagore’s dramatic genius appears ai its 
best in the five dramas which he produced 
ducing the closing years of the last century. 
Tke dramas of the period are noted for their 
lyrical grace. They are splendid poetry, 
they portray rich scenes of nature, they 
transport the spectators into a fairy land of 
luminous mists, but they have little of the 
human element in them. The dramas of the 
later period are laden with symbolic mean- 
ing The five dramas of the middle period 
ha7e the true dramatic spirit in them. They 
are profound studies in human psychology. 
It aas to be admitted that they cannot be 
caled dramas in the strict sense of the term. 
Thzy represent no action; they are only 
dialogues. But the dialogues are full of 
vitil energy and the characters are power- 
ful-y drawn. 

Kunti and Karna is the finest of the 
graip. The dramatist borrows the story 

from the Mahabharata, but it is little more 
than the bare idea of the mother’s meeting 
wita the son that he borrows from the epic. 
The dialogue between the mother and the 
sor as it is presented in the drama is entirely 
the product of the poet’s imagination. Pro- 
per-y speaking, it is an imaginary conversa- 
tior. Its very setting is different from that 
of tae epic. The Karna of the drama has no 
knowledge of Kufiti, nor has he any the 
least guess of her motive in coming to him. 
The dramatist’s purpose in representing the 
meeting of the mother with the son is differ- 


ent from that of the epic poet. Tagore pre- 
sents to us a picture of Kunti which is no- 
where suggested by Vyasa. Karna does not 
suffer such a transformation as Kunti in the 
dramatist’s hands, but he too undergoes a 
change. He is more rigorously moral-minded 
than the epic hero; he appears in a 
different mood, a different spirit. 
According to the story in the Maha- 
bharata Karna has learnt the secret of his 
birth from Lord Krishna before Kunti goes 


Thirdly, in © 


scr 
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to him, and he has expressed his resolve to  . 


Krishna. Kunti, as the mother of the 
Pandavas, is well-known to him. The drama- 
tist represents her as a stranger to Karna 
and ignores the incident of the Bhagavan's 
earlier visit to the hero to produce the effect 
of thrill in the listener's mind while Kunti 
is unfolding her story to him. In the drama 
Karna notices Kunti, and asks her, “Tell me 
who you are.” Her answer is enigmatic to 
him. He does not understand her meaning 
when she'says that she is the woman who 


first made him acquainted with the light he,, 
is worshipping. But mysterious feelings are © 


working in his mind at sight of her. Instinc- 
tively, his heart is drawn towards her and 


he questions her what mystery binds his». 


birth to her. By gradual stages sHe reveals 
the hidcen secret to him while he looks at 
her bewildered to discover that the mother 
of Arjuna, his mortal foe, is his mother. 
The epic poet’s purpose in describing the 
meeting of the mother and the son is to 
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brive ou ‘>> nobility of the hero's nature. 
his high moral sense in remaining faithful 
to his patron. The hero comes fo know that 
the Pandavas are his brothers, but hé would 
not desert his master in the hour of need. 
He would fight against his own brothers in 
support of his benefactor. He is not lured 


by the prospect of becoming king of Hastina- 


pura. The meeting ends when he gives his 
word to his mother that he will not enter 
into a mortal combat with any one of the 
brothers except Arjuna, and Kunti departs 
half satisfied with her mission. But the talk 
between the mother and the son in the 
drama is in an altogether different vein. 
The Karna of the drama does not feel the 
need to explain to Kunti why he is resolved 
to fight on the side of the Kauravas. He 
enters into no reflections on his duty to his 
patron. He gives her no scope io argue 
with him on the propriety of his joining the 
Pandavas. He is roused to indignation to 
hear that she had abandoned him, kept his 
birth a secret all these days and left him to 
suffer the indignity of a charioteer’s son. He 
assails her with questions to explain her 
conduct. He gives her no such promise as 
the epic hero does, but dismisses her in con- 
tempt. 

In fact, the dramatist’s main purpose in 
the composition seems to be the represen- 
tation of Kunti as a base dissembling woman, 
In the epic, she adopts no arts of dissimula- 
tion to win Karna to the side of the 
Pandavas. She makes no protestations of her 
love and affection for him. She tells him 
in plain terms that he is her son and invites 
him to take his place as the eldest of the 
Pandava brothers. But in the drama she 
tries to appear as if her heart is swelling 
with love of him. In revealing herself as 
his mother she makes much ado of the 
‚motherly feelings that swayed in her heart 
on the occasion when he stepped into the 
arena for a trial of arms and when Duryo- 
dhana made him king of Anga. The Kunti of 
the Mahabharata makes no reference to the 
past occasion in the present context. In the 
drama she makes herself contemptible in 
her talk from the beginning to the end. The 
very first question that Karna puts to her on 
hearing her tale reveals his doubt and dis- 
trust in her professions. He does not recog- 
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nise her as his mother, but addresses her 
with gentle irony as a Mother of Kings and 
wishes to know on what errand she has 
come to him. When she observes that she 
is thirsting for his love he becomes more 
bitterly ironical, and calling her as the fortu- 
nate mother of five brave kings, he asks her 
if she can find a place for him who is only 
a small chieftain of lowly descent. She has 
not the understanding io perceive that he 
is ironical and readily answers him that she 
will hold him as the eldest of her sons. 
Kuntis words awaken in the xero’s 
mind a train of recollections to which he 
gives pathetic expression. He knows that 
there is a rumour which says that he had 
been deserted by his mother. He had a 
yearning to see that mother. He saw her 
often in his dreams, but her face was veiled 
and when he cried to her to open her veil 
and show him her face her figure vanished. 
He expresses his wonder if the same dream 
has come to him while he is awake. -1e is 
greatly agitated in his mind to think that the 
mother of his dreams has come to htm on 
the eve of the battle and revealed to hir: that 
he is the brother of Arjuna. Bitter feclings 
of enmity are deeply implanted in his mind 
against Arjuna. He resents that at this 
hour of impending battle his half-forgotten 
mother should come to him and try tc draw 
his heart out to Arjuna and his brothers. 
Kunti fails to notice the effect of pertur- 
bation which her words have produced in 
her son's mind. She hears him say thst her 
words have drawn his heart out to Arjuna 
and his brothers, and she hopes thai with 
one more stroke she can win him entirely. 
She eagerly appeals to him to come away 
with her to the Pandava camp without any 
delay. The hero observes that she has 
effected a great revolution in him. His 
heart responds to her call. 'The discovery 
that the Pandavas are his brothers has 
damped his martial spirit. His emc-ional 
outlook is suddenly changed. His struggle 
for victory and fame and the rage 
of hatred now look to-him like the de-rjous 
dream of a night. He feels it bitterly that 
she has made her revelation at & very 
inopportune hour. He considers that her 
protestations of love are all false. In silent 
disgust he aske her if he can find his lost 
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mother on the other side of the river suppos- 
ing he would go there. His dark meaning 
that he has lost her for ever is not perceived 
by her. She mistakes that he is really in 
doubt and tries to dispel his misgivings by a 
rapturous exclamation indicative of a heart 
overflowing with love for him. 

The hero can no more contain his indig- 
nation. Casting the veil of irony aside, he 
sternly questions her why she banished him, 
rendered him a castaway uprooted from his 
ancestral soil and left him adrift in a home- 
less current of indignity. By her unnatural 
conduct she created a bottomless chasm be- 
tween Arjuna and himself and turned the 
natural attachment of kinship to the dread 
attraction of hate. At these words Kunti 
is awakened to a sense of her sinful action. 
She realises the truth of her son’s indict- 
ment. She stands speechless while he is 
fiercely denouncing her un-motherly ccn- 
duct. The hero grows more and more emo- 
tional, He considers that her shame per- 
meates the vast darkness that envelops 
them and observes that it sends invisible 
shivers through his limbs. Quivering with 
rage, he tells her that he will be satisfied if 
she would at least let him know why she 
has come to him on this day, on the eve cf 
the battle. By her own hands she hes 
wrecked the heaven of his ancestral home. 
He asks her what she means in inviting him 
to the ruins of that wreckage. In Karna's 
bitter words to Kunti the dramatist ex- 
presses his own view of her as a callous- 
hearted woman. 

Kunti is abashed at her son's re- 
proaches, but she does not give up her efforts 
to win him to the Pandava side. She pleads 
guilty to his charge, admits that she has 
been a recreant mother, but excuses herself 
by explaining that under a deadly curse she 
could not reveal the secret of his birth in 
the past. Having thus glossed over her past 
conduct, once again she protests her love for 
him, declares that on account of separation 
from him her heart has shrivelled and that 
all her life's pleasures have run to waste, 
and implores him for generous words. 

Karna is the very embodiment of gene- 
rosity. He does forgive her so far as to 
address her as his mother. He subdues his 
feelings of rage and speaks to her in tears. 


“hero is too noble to be enticed by the 
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From this change in his demeanour she is 
misled into the hope that she might win him 
over by other arguments. She confesses that 
she came to him with little hope of winning 
him back to her arms. But she puts it to him 
that he need not forgo his rank and position 
as the eldest of the Pandava brothers. The 
in- 
vitation. He would not be persuaded to 
desert the couple who brought him up as 
their own child. His blunt answer to her is 
that he does not covet the glory of greater 
parentage than that of Adhiratha and his 
wife. Karna is magnanimous in his humility. 

Kunti then plays upon another chord. 
She offers him the glory of kingship. The 
Pandavas will be the winners, and as their 
eldest brother he can become king of the 
land by changing sides and joining the 
Pandavas. The hero looks at her in utter 
contempt for the bait she has thrown him 
and ask her, “Must you who once refused 
me a mother’s love tempt me with a king- 
dom ?” His words are an emphatic declara- 
tion to her that he is not the man to yield 
to her temptations. Coolly but severely, he 
expresses that he cannot look upon her as 
his mother. He speaks the psychological 
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truth that the quick bond of kinship which | 


she had severed can never grow again. It is 
the charioteer’s wife upon whom he would 
look as his mother. He should be a shame- 
less man to desert his mother in the 
charioteer’s house and call the Pandava 
queen-mother as his mother. 

Kunti realises the futility of her dis- 
sembling tricks. She finally takes recourse 
to flattery and self-reproach. She expresses 
her admiration for him as a high-souled man, 
and ruefully extols | God's inscrutable 
ways of punishing sinners. She bewails that 
as a result of her sinful action in having 
abandoned him he would now smite his 
brothers. The rat has at last come out of the 
bag, and without knowing it Kunti has con- 
fessed the purpose of her visit to him. She 
betrays her anxiety for the safety of her 
five sons as the prime motive of her visit. 
The hero, however, does not soften at her 
wailing and grants her no concessions. But 
he gives it to her to understand that she 
need have no anxiety about the safety of her 
five sons. He knows that victory is in store 
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for the Pandavas and that the Kauravas 
will be defeated and destroyed. He has 
chosen to suffer destruction with the 
Kauravas. He looks into the future*with a 
philosophie spirit of resignation. Once 
again referring to her callousness in having 
left him naked and unnamed to disgrace he 
begs her to leave him without pity to the 
calm expectation of defeat and death. 
The Karna of the drama is a hero more 
sublime and pathetic than the Karna of the 
Mahabharata. He has also other traits which 
make the character more interesting. The 
dramatist has imparted to his hero an 
emotional and a critical spirit which we do 
not find in the epic hero. The epic hero 
also condemns his mother for her past 
action in having deserted him. He also consi- 
ders that she came to him with no motherly 
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feelings. But he speaks to her in calmness 
and serenity of mind. Tagores hero is 
elpquent and passionate in expressing his 
condemnation of Kunti. He is full of moral 
indignation for her unmotherly conduct and 
hé bursts into fiery denunciation. He sub- 
jects her to such critical questioning that he 


drives her to admit herself a recreaut 


mother. The ancient poet represents the 
ideal of Matribhakti in his hero. While 
the hero knows that his mother's action is 
sinful, he yields to her entreaties to a cer- 
tain extent. But the hero of the modern 
poet shows no such softness. He is a rigid 
moralist of the modern age. He does not 
hesitate to dismiss his mother in contempt 
when he finds that she is a base dissempler. 
Tagore has infused his own stern moral 
spirit into the hero of his conception. 





THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
BY SUDHIR CHANDRA MAJUMDAR 


Every object we see round us has three 
dimensions—length, breadth and thickness. 
lhe third dimension is sometimes called 
height or depth. Indeed we consciously 
live in universe of three dimensions, But 
that does not rule out the possibility of the 
existence of more dimensions. Indeed there 
may be many more. Everyone would admit 
the existence of many things which we cau 
neither see nor feel with our senses, and 
science has been daily bringing to light 
many more things than our forefathers couid 
think of. 

A point is said to have no dimension, a 
*line has only one dimension (length), a 
surface has two dimensions (length aud 
breadth) and a solid has all the above three 
dimensions. But true geometrical points, 
lines or surfaces cannot be drawn on paper 
nor can any be represented by models. But 
when the shadow of a board is cast on the 
floor, the boundary between the shadow and 
the lighted part of the floor may be taken 
to be a true straight line and the corner 


where two such lines meet may be taken to 
be a true point. Again if a glass jar is nalf 
filled with water and half with oil the 
boundary between oil and water may be 
taken to be a true plane surface and where 
it meets the inner surface of the jar may be 
taken to be a true straight line. 


But we cannot form an idea of any 
dimension beyond the third owing, perhaps, 
to our defective brain which has only “hreg, 
but the chain of reason leads us to suppose 
at least the fourth. Our incapacity of 
idealising the fourth dimension has been 
compared with that of a small flat organism 
crawling on the surface of a big sbeet of 
newspaper. Suppose it has no idea of the 
third dimension. All that it can do is to 
move in any direction, but all the time on 
the paper. Neither it can look abov2 nor 
dig down. Indeed it does not understand 
that any side like ‘above’ or ‘below’ ever 
exists. Any thick line on the paper would 
appear to it the ultimate boundary of its 
world. Any new object (say an in%x-pot) 
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d-opped on the paper from above would 
surprise it as a miraculous appearance from 
nowhere. The object, too, would appear; to 
be a circle or square according to the shape 
ot the ink-pot. Ifa thick enclosure is drawn 
round both the organism and the ink-ptt, 
the former would think both entrapped 


within a box. If now the ink-pot is picked. 


up, the animalcule would be surprised how 
it could vanish when all sides were closed. 

Similarly, this three-dimensional uni- 
verse which we can perceive is nothing but 
the outer surface of a ‘continuum’ of four 
dimensions in which we see many things in 
their cross-sections only. It is a closed 
curve, a hyper-sphere, of four dimensions 
whose radius (forming the fourth dimension) 
is associated with Time. The radius goes on 
increasing as time advances causing the 
universe to expand like an inflated balloon. 
Sir Arthur Eddington, the noted British 
Physicist, has written an entire book on the 
theory of the “Expanding Universe.” 
According to this theory, if we could move 
in the same direction in a straight line with 
the velocity of light, we would, after several 
milion centuries, return  circumpassing 
space, to the same spot whence we started. 
Again a distant star or nebula which shows 
itselfs in a certain direction in the sky, could 
be also seen by pointing a super-poweriul 
telescope to the diametrically opposite part 
of the sky. 

The Fourth Dimension is said to be not 
reaily Time, but the mysterious form Timexi 
(the symbol ‘i’ is used for the square root of 
minus one). If the units of length, breadth 
anc height are each 186,000 miles, that of 
the fourth dimension is 1 second xi, from 
the fact that light and other electro-magne- 
tie waves travel at 186000 miles per second. 
Time does not flow past us, the space re- 
maining constant; but this three-dimen- 
sional space itself moves. uniformly and is 
brought to different time-levels. 

A point (0 dimesion) drawn away in one 
direction traces out a straight line (1 dimen- 
sion). If it is drawn perpendicular to itself, 
it wil describe a rectangle (2 dimensions). 
Draw it in a direction perpendicular to it 
(as in raising a card vertically from the 
surface of a table) and it will describe a 
rectangular solid (3 dimensions). Imagine 
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what the solid can describe if similarly 
drawn. When you draw a plane figure in 
a direction perpendicular to it even through 
a very short distance (as in the card raised), 
the new position occupied by it, is wholly 
different from the original position. Imagine 
a big wooden chestdrawn away in some 
direction so that the whole of it is outside 
its original position (without overlapping). 

The straight line has 2 ends (initial and 
final positions of the original point drawn 
away). The rectangle has 4 corners (2 ini- 
tial and 2 final ends of the straight line 
drawn away) and 4 edges (1 initial, 1 final 
and 2 traced out by the 2 ends). The solid 
has 8 corners (4 initial and 4 final of the 
rectangle drawn away), 12 edges (4 initial, 
4 final and 4 traced out by the corners of the 
rectangle) and 6 plane faces (1 initial, 1 
final and 4 traced out by the edges of the 
rectangle). Similarly, a hyper-solid wili 
contain 16 corners, 32 edges, 24 faces and 
bounded by 8 solid sides. 


Again two lines cut ata point, two 
planes intersect along a straight line and so 
two solids (one in the space in which we 
live, the other outside it) must intersect in a 
plane. But any solid which we see (say, 
the match-box on your table), when its 
dimensions are produced indefinitely, wilt 
cover the whole space or universe which we 
perceive or live in and hence the second 
intersecting solid must be somewhere beyond 
this apparent universe. Imagine a big book 
on the table intersecting another such ex- 
ternal solid along a particular page of the 
book having no other part common between 
them. 

Again you can rotate a straight line 
(rod) about a point in the middle and also 
can rotate a plane (say, a postcard) about a 
straight Inie through the middle. Can you 


similarly rotate a solid (say, a book) with a, 


plane (page) remaining fixed? Put a ecard 
on the table and move it and turn it rouad 
but all the while on the surface of the table 


and hence it cannot rotate about a fixedz 


straight line. So when you turn a brick or 
a box it is never outside the solid which we 
see and live in. If the card moved on the 
table is eut in the form of a man, its right 
hand will remain right until it is bodily 
lifted from the table and turned upside 
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down. Mr. H. G. Wells in a scientific fiction 
gives us the picture of a man who by taking i 
a turn outside space interchanged his lef: 
and right. 

I give another example. Here also a book 
is taken as the example of a solid, each page 
in it as a surface, each line of ‘print as a 
line and each printed letter as a point. An 


‘ant crawling on the page is also taken as 
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the example of a moving point. The ani 
from the left or right of a line of print, can 
read only one letter, others falling behind 
it. But if the ant moves along the 2nd 
dimension (breadth), it would read the entire 
line. But still, it can read only one line, 
others falling behind it. If the ant can fly 
and rise in the 3rd dimension (height), it 
can read the whole page. Similarly, if any- 
one could rise in the 4th dimension, he 
would read all thë pages- without opening 
the book. The enemy who cannot see any- 
thing from outside the wall of a city, can see 
all from an aeroplane. So it may þe the 
case that disembodied spirits from the 4th 
dimension would see the contents of a 
closed box, or take away anything from it. 

Again, draw a piece of India rubber, its 
length increases, but breadth diminishes : 
pull it both lengthwise and breadthwise (or 
pour out the liquid contents of a jar onto a 
shallow dish), the thickness diminishes. 
When the rubber is pulled (or a gas expands) 
in all three dimensions what diminishes ? 
Density : and this may be one aspect of the 
fourth dimension. 

Returning to the two-dimensional orga- 
nism crawling on a newspaper, let us make 
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‘down to meet it. 
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7 hole in the paper and pass a thread through 

. The thread should be of varying thick- 
ness and colours. When we would pull the 
threzd through the hole, the animalcule 
which sees only its cross-section on the pape 
will” see a circular object whose size and 
colour are changing. Similarly the plants 


‘and animals on earth that: grow, decay and 


die may have a predetermined Futtre to- 
wards the fourth dimension presenting only 
their cross-sections to us, which chang? with 
Time. Again Mr. H. G. Wells gives as the 
picture of a man exploring the Future by 
riding his “Time Machine.” And all these 
threads of individual lives may be bound up 
with a Frame of Evolution which moves on 
towards the Past (or better, we are mone 
towards the Future).. 


If a heavy lead ball is put on aa oul- 
stretched rubber sheet, it will bend down 
the sheet and any other lighter ball wll roll 
So the curvature in space 
is due to heavy masses causing lighter things 
to be attracted (Gravitation). But since 
heavy masses are scattered everywhere in 
Space, it continually gets bent and closes 
upon itself. The attraction follows the track 
of Time and to one who wants to get away 
from this pull at immense speed, the relative 
speed of Time slows down until brougat to a 
stand-still. Time may be compared to a very 
long train running very fast. We standing 
by it or walking in the same directicn will 
see it passing away. But a cyclist running 
beside it at higher and higher speeds would 
see it slowing down until it will not at all 
pass away from him. 
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INDIA : A NEED FOR EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 
By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 


In a famous ode to Mother India, 
Rabindranath Tagore once hailed her in 
his inimitable poetic language as the great 
ocean of universalism standing at whose 
shores we bow io Man the Eternal and the 
Universal. On another occasion he had 
said "I love India not because I cultivate 
the idolatory of geography, nor because I 
have had the chance to be born on her soil, 
but because she has saved through tumultous 
ages, the living words that have issued from 
the illumined consciousness of her greai 
sons.” 

To-day we stand at the cross roads of 
history in a strange world, vacillating be- 
tween deep disillusionments and great ex- 
pectations amidst strife, strain, struggle 
and disaster. To-day human mind faced 
as if is with an imminent doom is hungry 
for something deeper in terms of moral. 
aesthetic and spiritual development and 
anything which raises man above his level 
gives the human personality a new dimen- 
sion of spiritual quality and moral depth 
So when we meet in a Conference of this 
nature trying to appraise our literary and 
cultural values we must not fail to take a 
Synoptic view and look to not merely the 
means but the ends also. Literateurs are 
not merely photographers and interpreters 
but seers and creators also. We want to 
light our little lamps from the Olympie 
torch they hold and we bow to the creative 
artists of India assembled here to-day whom 
we welcome. 

I recall that when a few years ago, when 
the ‘Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan’ 
changed its nnme to All India Bengali 
Sahitya Sammelan, I had welcomed it 
because it was not only a correct lead but 
emphasised the true significance of Bengal's 
literary movement—which was ina way 
the harbinger of An All India renaissance. 
the messenger of a hope when spring could 
not be far behind. This is not merely a 
poetic hyperbole but a logical deduction 


from facts which history supports. We 
have been accused often of a mercurial tem- 
per, of an unsteady demeanour of being 
great as individuals but poor as a collective 
entity lacking in strength and personality, 
in stability of character and being unneces- 
sarily sentimental and emotional. All these 
charges may or may not correct within 
limits, but there is one thing that will not 
be disputed. Our forefathers had a capacity 
to dream, had courage to convince and 
could muster confidence to win. The Codes 
and conventions of a culture pattern, its 
ways of life and habits of mind are poised 
on a dream. Bengal had that quality in a 
good measure. To give an example we can 
fairly trace these trends in three ages of iis 
growth when she sent her cultural ambassa- 
dors across the seas and over the borders and 
in different parts of India. This cultural co- 
operation was not in any sense a conquest. 
Take any age of expansion in her Pala-Sena 
era, the Vaishnava middle age or the Nine- 
teenth Century movements. There was an 


impact, there was a flowering, there was a . 


rejuvenescence, there was an achievement 
whieh others also shared. It was neither 
imperious nor imperial in any sense. We 
sent our hermits, we sent our philosophers. 
Our saints and sramanas went to other lands 
to the islands of the East, to Cambodia, to 
Champa, to Bali, to Ceylon, to Nepal, to 
Pamir, to Tibet, to Japan. She let the legions 
thunder past and plunged in deep thoughts 
again. We went as servants not as Masters. 
Taranath, Chandra Goumi, Bodhideva, Atisha 
Dipankara, Basu, 
Chaitanya and the stalwarts of the Nine- 
teenth Century conceived of India as a funda- 
mental unit and became "Bharat patha 


pathik." - 


This fundamental unity is inherent in 
the Indian concept of flife, in the Indian 
integration of thought. To give only one 
example—take the case of Ramayana. What 
a cementing factor it has been in Indian life. 
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Throughout India this one theme, this one 
great story of life have—solaced many, 
whether we were reading it.in Pampa 
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the brim with passion and that is how we 
created a language, a literature ard a 
nation. l 
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Ramayana, or in Kamban or in Tulsidas or in, But behind this synthesis was the 


Krittibas or in Valmiki’s or in Puttappa’s 
Ramayandarsanam—a unique work of 1000 
pages and 25000 verses as we have Mahabha- 
ratam of Sripad Krishnamurti Sastri in 
Andhra, whether by the side of the Brahma- 
putra or by the Ganges or by Godavari or 
Krishna or in the banks of Tapti or Narmada. 
Rightly did Subrabmanyam Bharati say that 
Mother India has 300 million faces. She 
talks in eighteen languages but her mind is 
one. 

Nineteenth Century in India was an age 
when new wine was being poured into old 
bottles and the stirring within was trans- 
muted and transmitted mainly through a 
progressive outlook towards a creative ideal- 
ism not divorced from the basic trend of cld 
achievements. The acceptance of the new 
with the old was the great contribution which 
Bengal made to India under the inspiring 
guidance of its stalwarts from Rammohun 
onwards. It was a galaxy of gallants. The 
result of this shake up was a political con- 
solidation, an economie readjustment, a 
sonological upheaval, an agrarian dissatis- 
faction and simultaneously an intellectua! 
flowering. The nature, import and impact 
of this renaissance have been debated by 
scholars. Was it really a rediscovery than 
a discovery or a nascence ? Had it anything 
to do with the underdogs or have nots? 
Was the concept of a classless society even 
in embryo? Did not the forces of counter 
reformation gain a footing? Were Bankim 
and Vivekananda not also traditionalists ? 
ori Aurobindo's estimate of it seems to be a 
somewhat full explanation of the phenome- 
non. From this meeting of a foreign art and 
, civilisation with a temperament differing 
from the temperament which created them, 
there issues, as there usually does issue from 
such meeting, an original art and an original 
-z2jvilisation. Originality does not lie in 
rejecting outside influences but in accepting 
them as new mould into which our own 
individuality may seem. That is what hap- 
pened in Bengal. It was not merely the 
story of a conscience, but the story of a 
society electric with thought and loaded to 


back-ground of India-consciousness, In 
this great land of ours, Empires have 
risen and fallen, different faiths have flour- 
ished and declined, we have suffered 
aggression and oppression. We have spoken 
in different languages, used diverse scripts. 
Nature and man have heaped numerous 
calamities upon us, yet we had been atle to 
maintain a common existence, preserve our 
common culture and retain our vital and 
creative powers. Even only yesterdzy in 
bondage and slavery we produced such 
giants of men as Rammohun and Ram 
Krishna, Gandhi and Tagore, Raman and 
Aurobindo, Dayananda and  Vivekanznda, 
Jagadish Bose and C. V. Raman, Bharati 
and Vallathole, not to speak of hundreds of 
others, of eminent scholars and  scier-isis, 
poets and prophets. It appears that the 
main reason for our survival is that our col- 
lective consciousness rests on a fovada- 
tion which is stronger, deeper and wider 
than the mountains, the ocean and the sky. 
Our collective consciousness i.e, our culture 
has never remained imprisoned within racial, 
religious or linguistic boundaries as F-esi- 
dent Prasad had aptly pointed out. I recall 
the prophetic words of Gandhiji “I do not 
want my house to be walled on all sides and 
my windows to be stuffed. I want the 
culture of all lands to be blown abou: my 
house as freely as possible. But I refuse 
to be blown off my feet by any of trem. 
Mine is not a religion of the prison house. 
It has room for the best among God's crea- 
tion, but it is proof against insolence, pride 
of race, religion or culture.” Ours is a greai 
country stretching from the Himalayas to 
Kanyakumari. I come from the north, you 
come from the south. But we have a com- 
mon heritage. I pride as much in your 
Nataraja and Parvati as you do in my Buddha 
and Abalokiteswara. We are the joint in- 
heritors of a fulfilled renown. 

This is our God. Thaé is the Tiruzay- 
mori as we say in Tamil the song of songs 
which will radiate in a thousand tunes :ul- 
filling itself in a thousand ways. That is the 
unity in diversity. That is ‘Oru Chitram’ 
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our “picture. A Panchali Gecthei of a 
Subramanya Bharati or the cry of Viduihlai 
or tae poignant: sorrow: of a Magdalana 


Pingala or a Tyagaraja's songs or ` Viresh- 
ligams novels are our joint heritage as a 
poem of Tagore or a Bankim’s romance or ‘a 


Sarat Chandra’s story. or a Nripatunga' s* Dabi. 


homily, Durbinita’s verse, Madhura Chenna 
or Bendre’s lyries. As Oswald Spengler or 
Arnold Toynbee will tell you, history is aot 
so much migration of peoples but a move- 
ment of ideas. It transcends local limits 
and administrative boundaries. The whole 
. of India bears the impress of certain com- 
mon movement of thought and life resulting 
in the development of certain common!ideals 
‘and institutions which: distinguish , it as 
Vincent Smith says as an ‘Unit in the— 
history of ‘the social, religious and intellec- 
- tual. development’ of mankind.’ ‘Politically 


and unlike China it has not been regimen- 


ted. It Has of course lost its unity in variety. 
That has been her failure as well as success 

It is not merely the “story of Maurayas, 
Kushas, Statabahanas, Huns and Sakas cr 
Guptas  Pallavas, Chalukyas or : Cholas, or 
Pathans, Moguls, Sikhs, Maharattas or ‘the 
British. It is something ` more than that,—- 
something moving and living, more organic 


then a rigid continuity. There need be. no. 


obscurantist tyranny:' It has not been suffi- 
ciently realised that by the end of the Teni 
Century with the sọ called disappearance of 
Buddhism or to be more correct its re- 
absorption in the Hindu fold, the whole of 
India from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, from 
Guzrat to Assam, was apart from political 
fissures here and there,’one fundamental 
. unit. Barring local colours, . it had the 
same social organisation on the basis of 


caste and the Dharma Shastras, it had the 


.same religious outlook in the worship of Siva, 
Vishnu and Debi or Durga, it had the same 
background of philosophy .which accepted 
the. main doctrines of Paramatma, J ao 
Meya and reincarnation. r : 


We thus got in the old days an ides of 
thought and theme in vaishnava lyrics, in 
Saiva literature, in Ramayani lores, in the 
pattern of our ' dramas, in the style of story 
telling | and ater. in a sense of the same 
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patriotic values, broad humanism, ional 
ond scientific approach’ to life. 


' Though, there. has been this fundamental- 
Mariam, of a Vallathole or -the story of & unity if diversity from the days of San- / 
ara and Ramanuja to the days of Gandhi’ 


and Rabindranath, from. ‘Tolkappism: ‘and 
Sangham texts; to Gitanjali and Pather 
Critics have. pointed ‘out that this 
India-consciousness and its expression in 
literature were more in theory than in 
practice particularly in view of the many 


languages: in which we speak and its diffe- | 


rent.modes of development and expression. 


Moreover, all the world, over angry young 
men are “far more interested in producing - 


something hard hitting, something that will 

make an immediate impact." They.are in 

need of a cause. . 
‘To-day when we 


Marathi, .Tamil, Gujarati, 
versions we have to keep a -note of these 
fundamentals. To-day when we read Guja- 
rati literature we need not think merely uf 


Umasankar Joshi or Sundaram or. Kanahy-~ 


lal Munshi but also of Narsingdas, Mehta, 
Valan, Padlipta. Charya, 
lal, Gobordhan Chandra Tripathi. The same 


is true of other regional literatures.: When 


we talk of: Subrahmanya. Bharati or his- 


famous songs, such as, Vidhuthlai, Viddhut- 
telai, Viduhlai freedom, freedom, freedom or 
1 of his Kananpathis or Krishna. lyrics, 
mind goes back not only to Sangham litera- 
ture but also to Nayanmars and Alwars. In 
Maràthi, we value not only the old Masters, 
such as, Dhaneswar, .Namadeva, Eknath, 
Ramdas, - 
Devala, Kolhatkar, Godakiri, Tombe, Barkar. 


, Mama Warerkar who was to-have presided 


over this section,.has links with Bengal in 
more ways than one. A prolific writer, 


idol of Maharashtra as in Bengal. 
Hindi also is on its march. It is said, 


- that it is the language of the region which 
has borne the brunt of history. In any case 
being born of Apavramsa it is a language. 


of protest. of the people. All its. variants 
such as Brajabuli, Khoribuli, Ondhi, Maithil 
are straight f from the heart of the proletariat, 


Dalpatram Nand-- 


our, 


but- men such as Kerolaskar, 


a E 
translator of repute, many Bengali authors . 
are known in Maharashtra through his tran- | 
slations. He has made Sarat Chandra a living 


speak of. Indian | 
Literature and its many facets in‘ Bengali, 
Kerala or Hindi: 
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Along with Kabir and Tulsidas, we T 
today literatures such as — Bharatendu 
. Harishehandra, Mahabirprosad, Premchand, 
. Nirala, Janendrakumar, Nagarjuna, 
drakumari, Pant and many others. 
To-day the great problem is the adven- 
ture of being human. Life and literature must 
conform to it. This thought is all the more 
uppermost today when we stand face to face 
with a crisis of civilisation where the van- 
quished man has yet to win back his lost 
human heritage. Any cultural movement 
anywhere in the world is not simply the 
creation of a national art or literature or & 
national government or the propagation . cf 
this or that ism or’ to have a planned 
economy but to create a renaissance which 
may synthesise the vital social urges under- 
neath the -surface of turmoil with the at- 


‘tempt to create new values where the star- 


vation of the spirit is as much manifest as 
the starvation of the body, where the plenty 
promised by science has not yet percolated 
to the disinlierited, lowly and the lost, where 
the very basis of human co-existence is still 
in jeopardy, where we are every day mocked 
by power, pride and’ prejudice. The world 
today hungers for a voice which would over- 
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the frontiers of nations and classes and 
ns over the din and bustle of tanks and 
bers, where one would say with Rolland 
ill: not rest’, where each will meet with 


“each, country with country, race with race, 


kyowledge with knowledge, endeavour with 
deavour, where i in the words of our great 
oet : 


“The mind is without fear and the heac is 
held high 
Where knowledge is free 
Where the world is not broken up inte 
fragments by narrow domestic walls. 
Where words come out from the depths of 
truth, 
Where tireless striving ‘stretches its 
towards perfection, 
Where the clear stream of reason not los: its 
way into the dreary sand of dead habit 
Where the mind is led by thee into ever- 
: widening thought and action 
Into that heaven of freedom my father le“ 
my country awake." 

[ Summary of' an inaugural address 
delivered at All-India Bengali Literary 
Conference held at Calcutta in Decemaer 
1961. ] > 
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. PLAN PROGRESS AND 


NATIONAL INCOME - 


By KARUNA K. NANDI - 


ONE of the usually: accepted criteria of progress, 
achieved as a result of planned development of a 
national economy, has been claimed to be reflected 
in the incidence of rises in national incomes. It 
has thus been asserted that, in India, the national 
income has risen by as much as 42 per cent 
during the ten. years ending 1960-61.* To the 
uninitiate not fully versed in the mechanism of 
computing such statistical data, this might indeed 
appear as an indication of phenomenal progress. 
: But statistical data represent the truth or other- 


*" wise of a given set of circumstances or facts in 


accordance with the particular technique that may 
have been pressed to their compilation. The 


————À 


* Reserve Bank Bulletin Pansa September, 
1961, Pp. 1389. 


claim that India’s national income had risea bv 
42 per cent, as asserted, has been. based on 
cómputing the income in question upon cu-rent 
prices prevailing during the period 1960-51. This 
method of computing the incidence of rise in 
national‘ income may very well be extremely 
misleading and might. present an entirely false 
picture of the situation, especially having regard 
to the fact that | price levels have been steadily 
spiralling upwards during the ten-year period 
germane to the ~calculation and that they had 
moved a considerable altitude upwards in com- 
parison with the base year in relation to which 
the rise in the national income has been_comrutec. 
It is safer, therefore, as is the usual prectice 
elsewhere in the more progressive countries cf the 
world, and whéch would . moreover presert a 
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more correct picture of the situation, to comp 
such incidences of rise in national income on t 
basis of prices prevalent at the beginning of 
period during which the income has to 


P" l presumably, has 
D teo 
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The anxiety for window-dressing the claimed 
iccesses of the First and the Second Plans, 
led to the calculation of these 


at current prices. When, however, the 


æ * . * í ə * = - . 
assessed. In fact, it is usual in most countries ^" (ational income is computed on the basis of 


the world to calculate the national income of aity 
one year upon a base some 
earlier. Thus, in computing 
national income in 1960, both the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. are found to have taken as base the 
prices prevalant in 1954, with calculations also 
demonstrating the differences that would accrue 
when the same were estimated on the basis of 
current prices. The Indian income calculations, 
however, are found to have been predsated on 
the 1948-49 national income both at current and 
constent prices, thus the calculations at current 
prices artificially inflating the visible national 
income on the background of the much lower 
national income in real terms at 1948-49 prices 
with which comparison is made. This would 
appear to be quite obvious when regard is had to 
the indices of wholesale prices (at 1952-53 
prices? which is found to have increased to 124.4 
by September, 1961 and cost of living indices 
(with 1949 as base) rising to as much as 128 by 
August, 1961. 


prices prevalent in 1948-49, as should have been 


five to ten Jac a case if it were intended to present a more 
the progress in ‘realistic picture of the situation, national income, 


instead of having risen at the average rate of 
4.2 per cent per annum, as has been claimed, 
would be found to have risen at the rate of 3.03 
per cent (simple) per annum, during the first 
Four Years of the Second Plan, and the simple 
average increase during the period from 1951-52 
to 1960-61 at 1948-49 prices would be found to 
have worked out at just about 3 per cent per 
annum. But calculated at current prices, as has 
been done by the appropriate Government agencies, 
the statistical data referred to above, unduly in- 
flate the annual averages as demonstrated. 
Obviously, this must have been done deliberately 
to boost the claims for the Plans which would, 
otherwise, be untenable. The following table 
gives a comparative analysis of movements of 
national income in India, U.K. and the U.S.A. 
during recent years: 


TABLE I. 


Behaviour of Wholesale and Consumer Indices and National Incomes 


Average annual increase in 


Wholesale 
Country Period per cent. 
U.S.A. ll years 1.75% 
l (1947-49—100) 
U.K. 5. ux Not available 
India 5 g 1.2996 


(1955-56—:100) 


It would be obvious that when regard is had 
to the “population explosion” that has occured 
during the past decade, as revealed by the 1961 
Census figures, and°along with that the steep 
spiralling of prices during the past five years, 
calculation of national income has little signifi- 
cance as an index of the progress of the national 


Average annual increase 


prices in national income at 
current prices 
period per cent 
2.42% 10 years 7.33 
(1947-49—100) 
2.3896 107 -> 8.55 
(Jan. 1956-100) 
6.25% First 4 ,, 3.03 (at 


(1955-56—100) of 2nd Plan 


economy under the Plans if that be computed on 
the basis of current prices. Per capita income in 
‘ndia during the years 1951-52 to 1959-60 will 
be found to have risen, with yearly step at the 
rate of 1.29 per cent per annum. Table IJ below 
will give a break-down of this which will be 
revealing : 


bd 


^. 


y 


1948-49 prices) - ^ 
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Annual Increase in Per Capita Income at 


Capi 
According to earlier Centra 
Statistical 







"pene 
Organization ^ 
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rly Step 
Income) 

According to Figures based 
on 1941, 1951 and 1961 


in India at 1948-49 Prices 


Figures Census Results 
Year Rs. Annual Per- Rs. Annual Percentage 
centage Increase 
Increase 
1951-52 250.1 250.3 T 
1952-53 256.6 2.99 2595.7 2.15 
1953-54 268.7 4.71 266.2 4.10 
1954-55 211.9 1.19 261.8 0.60 
1955-56 273.6 0.62 267.8 0.00 
1956-57 283.5 3.62 275.6 2.90 
1957-58 277.1 —2,25 267.4 —2.98 
1958-59 202.6 5.60 280.2 4.19 
1959-60 291.6 0.35 276.9 —1.18 
Annual average Increase during 
8 years 2.05 1.29 


When this is compared with the correspond- 
ing figures in the U.K. for instance, which have 
been calculated to have risen at the average rate 
of 1.3 per cent, it would not, at least visibly, 
appear have been substantially more favourable. 
But when regard is had to the basic differences 
in the incidences of per capita incomes in the two 
countries, which has been calculated at Rs. 3,704 
as against Rs. 250.3, it would be obvious how 
dismally inadequate has been the progress in 
this country which, however, has been sought to 
be so unduly inflated by resort to admittedly un- 
scientific bases of calculation. To arrive at any 
reasonable estimate of the incidences of rise in 
both national and per capita incomes, therefore, 
these basic factors should be taken fully into con- 
sideration as well as adjustments provided for in 
the light of our net population increases which, 
according to the latest census figures, has been 
at the rate of well above 2 per cent per annum. 
The reversal of the Government's price policy (if, 
of course, they have any policy at all in this 
regard) would also be indicated in this context. 
But of this more will be said in a later stage in 
this discussion. 

Á look at conditions in other more progres- 
sive and fully developed economies may be some- 
what revealing. In the U.S.A., for instance, whole- 


sale prices increased on the average at 1.75 per 
cent during eleven years with a correspcnding 
rise in consumer prices, during the same period 
at 2.4 per cent. At the same time, national in- 
come at current prices was found to have risen 
by an average of 7.33 per cent per annum 
during ten of this eleven year period. In the U.K., 
on the other hand, the retail price index worked 
upwards at an average of 2.38 per cent auring 
the last five years (wholesale price indices have 
not been available) and national income at 
current prices moved upwards by an average of 
8.55 per cent per annum during ten year. In 
both countries wholesale and retail price indices 
show a slow and gradual rise which indicate 
either ample supplies or more successful controls 
or, perhaps, both at the same time and the much 
higher rate of rise in national incomes at current 
prices indicate a substantial improvement in per 
capita incomes in real terns after allowing due 


margins for the calculated upward tilts in prices 


and costs of living. 

The situation in India would appear to be 
quite the other way about. The claims to stability 
are obviously more imaginary than real. 
The price indices are found to have shot 
up during the last five years by 7.29 per 
cent (wholesale), and 6.25 per cent (retail) 
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respectively, although authority , still bra 
insists on its claim that prices would be aek 


are 124.4 and 128 respectively. Economic growlX 


without price stability would be ‘quite as illusive 


at, for instance, endeavouring to hold the moon 
ir one's mirror and will lead merely to a false 
sense of exultation without any substance what- 
eer to sustain it. 
When regard is had to the rise of the Indian 
naiional income at constant prices, our per- 
f rmance in this country would appear to have 
been not merely unsatisfactory, but even positi- 
v-ly dismal. The average rise in national income 
during the years 1955-56 to 1959-60 as already 
d2monstrated works out (at constant prices) at 
oily 3.03 per cent per annum, while the corres- 
pading rises in the price level and cost of living 


irdices have been at the rate of 7.29 per cent, 


and 6.25 per cent respectively. It should not be 
entirely surprising if, on this background, there 
had not been an actual net decrease in per 
ccpita real income during the same period when 
regard is had to the fact that during the years 
1255-56 to 1959-60 there has been a very sub- 
siantial additional burden laid upon the people of 
tie country by way of additional taxation both 
dzrect (which has been really comparatively in- 
considerable) and indirect (which, on the 
contrary has, in fact, been quite overwhelming.) 


This particular aspect should also be viewed 
in the light of the great deal of discussion that 
has been recently held on the need for “holding 
the price line at the present level.” Government’s 
assurance that the price line would be held would, 
kowever, appear to be largely wishful specu- 
l.tion in the context of their obvious indifference 
to the continuous spurts in consumer prices that 


has been in evidence and which they are 
apparently unable to deal with adequately. They 


seem to be satisfied that they had, by merely 
kolding out such assurances, done all that could 
ke Ced of them and, if prices nevertheless 


_sairal away to mounting heights, there is nothing 


tiat they can do bonn. it. It is significant that 


rigidly predetermined boundaries. 
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he Third Plan has not taken into account pro- 
bable further upward rises in prices. In ‘this 
context l note should be taken of the dire 

getSstications of a school of thought that it is 
very probable that during the Third Plan period,’ 
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w. that is, during the years 1961 to 1966, prices and | 


cost of living may rise by as much as even a 
further 50 per cent, envisaging in current price 
movements the incipient beginnings of a galloping 
inflatian. 


In fact, it would appear on a closer analysis 
of the processes and consequences of development 
planning in this country over the last ten years and 
more, that Government's estimate of resources, 
fixation of priorities and targets and the revision 
of the taxation structure to conform to the needs 
of these processes, have all, from the very 
inception, been oblivious to the corresponding, 
needs of enunciating adequate price-wage policies , 
and their practical implementation as an essential 
condition of successful development planning. On 
the contrary, a glib endeavour has been lately in 
evidence to justify the current and mounting 
inflationary pressures on the price structure on 
the plea that they are inevitable concommittants 
of a progressive economy. This is a dangerous 
attitude for it predicates either crass ignorance 
of the disastrous potentials of such run-away 
economic forces or a helplessness to deal with them | 
to the extent of holding their operations within 
There may 
be some justification for looking upon a certain 
measure of price rises as an inevitable index of 
wider activity in a developing economy. But the 
measure of such rises must be confined within 
certain limits or they would be bound to destroy 
the very basis of the progress aimed at by 
development economics. The Government’s official 
economic advisers and. counsellors should, it 
may be pertinent to observe in this context, take 
note of a very significant pronouncenent by the 
great Prof. A. C. Pigou in this context. He says v, 
that aithough price rises of between 1 and 2 per 
cent in a developing economy may be considered 
as being congenial to economic activity, anything 
in this Tine of beyond 2 per cent, must be feared" 
as a harbinger of galloping inflation which has 
the most deadening effect of all known factors 
upon a developing country. 
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INDOLOGY AND THE EASTERN PEOPLE : 


A Short 


By PROSENJIT 
Adhyapaka, Histo 


THE science of ethnology defines and classifies 
various physical types in mankind and helps us a 
lot to know the actual relations of the different 
races existing among the great families of the 
nations, mainly on the basis of physical characters, 
linguistic peculiarities, etc. 

This article contains a general and brief dis- 
cussion on the ethnological character of the habi- 
tants of Prachya Des’a, i.e., Eastern India. 

Sir Herbert Risley, in the census report for 
1901, propounded the theory of the seven geogra- 
phical regions on the basis of the ethnological 
classification of the people of India, which had 
been accepted by most of the scholars those days. 

It is interesting to note that from a very remote 
antiquity India had attracted those tribes from 
outside, who later settled in different corners of 
the country and developed distinctive types of cul- 
ture with peculiar traits that can be detected even 
at the present time. Dr. B. S. Guha in his learned 
article “Indian aborigines and who they are’, says, 
“speaking very broadly, they may be divided into 
three groups according to their distribution, 
namely, the tribes living in the Northern and 
North-Eastern Zone in the mountain valleys and 
Eastern Frontiers of India. There is a second 
group which occupies the central belt of the older 
hills and plateaus along the dividing line between 
Peninsular India and Indo-Gangetic plains. In addi- 
tion, there are tribes scattered over the extreme 
corners of South-Western India, in the hills and 
converging lines of the Ghats. These groups are 
distinguished from one another in language, cul- 
ture and physical characters although within each 
srdup there are affinites in these respects to a 
large extent.” 

It is assumed that the North-Eastern part of 
India was invaded by a particular group of invaders 
belonging to a Southern Group of the Mongoloid 
race, most probably, the inhabitants of North- 
Western China. According to Rapson, they came 
into India partly from Tibet, down the vallev of 
Brahmaputra and partly from China, through 
Burma by the Mekong, the Salween and the Irra- 
wady. It is said, their progress was checked for the 
time-being by the original dwellers of the invaded 
Eastern India and partly by the dense wild forest. 
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: history shows, the struggle between the aev- 
rs and the original settlers began on a vi» 
left note and in course of time through mutual 
nderstanding and compromises gradually tue 
cleavage was converted into friendliness, Thus. 
marriage and other social intercourse began to 
take place between the two different groups. Lasty. 
it may be concluded that there came into ex tence 
a new group of mankind in Eastern India «h.ch 
played an important role in Indian history. 

In Eastern India, scholars think, before the 
Mongoloid and Mongolo-Dravidian types zxisicd, 
the existence of the Proto-Australoid group can be 
traced out. The science of ethnology says, tuere 
are two kinds of physical characters, namely In- 
definite and Definite. The former class, us sally 
called descriptive, includes the colour of .1e skin, 
form of the eyes, the colour and type of uai- and 
finally the shape of face and features. TF- s-cond 
class is concerned only with the examinztioi of 
skulls. ‘Heads with a proportionate breadih of 80 
per cent and over are classed as broad o: Bachy- 
Cephallic; those with an index under 86. kut not 
under 75, are called medium heads c~ \losati 
(Meso)-Cephallic ; long or Dolicho-Cc phallic 
heads are those in which the ratio of krealth to 
length is below 75 per cent (Imp. Gaztt. Vcl. I). 

In the Eastern region of India, -^e xot two 
separate classes, one predominating Bur ^a, Assam, 
the sub-Himalayan tracts (which incluccs Bhutan 
and Nepal) and the other in Bengal-C-issa. The 
Mongoloid type exists in Burma, Assam ard in the 
sub-Himalayan tracts. They are represcite | by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu, the Lepchas o! Darjee- 
ling and Sikkim, Limbus-murmis and the Gurungs 
of Nepal the Bodos of Assam anc lastly, ihe 
Burmese. The main characteristics of the r feature 
are as follows : 


The head is broad, complexion Zar: with a 
yellowish tinge, hair on face scanty, statu-e is short 
or below average, nose fine to broad, face is 
characteristically flat and eyelids are often oblique. 

The second class, i.e., Mongolo-2ra;idian and 
Aryo-Dravidian, exists in Bihar, Bencal (West 
and East) and in Orissa. The specialit- of their 
features are thus : 

The head is broad, complexion da-k, hair on 
* 
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the face usually plentiful, stature medium, 
medium with a tendency towards broadness. 
type is stated to be an intermixture of the 
dian, Mongoloid and the Indo-Aryan blood. R: 
opines that the region in which it prevails, la 
vond the geographical ken of the earlier li 
ture. “The epics’ and ‘the Puranas’ have mentio\eu 
i. for the first time, when it was occupied by 
number of people among whom the Vangas (from 
whom Bengal has inherited its name) and the 
Kalingas of Orissa were the Chief. However, this 
b:zief analysis shows that the Eastern People of 
India are Brachy-Cephallic or broad-headed. 

A study of the linguistic history of India, as 
already hinted, shows that the mid-land languages 
and outerband languages are separate. This hap- 
pened, perhaps, due to the invaders, who came 
later, having had a clash with the Rzg-Vedic Aryans. 


Thus, in the East, the languages of Oriya, Bengali 


anc Assamese—all outerband languages, remained 
unaffected in their essence by the speech of the 
mic-land or Madhyadesa. In the East (Prachya), 
the Magdhi-Apavramsa was divided into three 
groups. The southern group ‘Bengali’ and in the 
exrteme North-East the group turned into 
‘Assumese’. i : 


.. Prof. Levi and Dr. Suniti Chatterjee have 
showa the existence of Austro-Asiatic languages in 
Eastern India besides the languages of the above- 
mentioned groups. Schmidt has proved the rela- 
tion between the Munda language and the Nico- 
borese, the Khasi and the Mon-Khmer and estab- 
lished thé existence of a linguistic family, ‘called 
Austre-Asiatic. It comprises, according to him, of 
the following groups— : 
. Mixed group 
. Non-Khmer 
. Senoi (Sakai)—Semang in Melacca 
. Palong-wa-Riang 
. Khasi 
. Nicobarese and 


Munda or Kol. 


Prof. Jean Przyluski in his learned essay, 
‘Non-Arvan loans in Indo-Aryan’ says that a good 
number of words of the Sanskrit vocabulary are 
loans frem the Austro-Asiatic family of languages. 
He names some Austro-Asiatic words found in 
Indo-China, Malaya, like Kadali, Linga, Tambula, 
- etc., which are also found in the Sanskrit language. 
Prof. Jules Bloch, in an article on Sanskrit 
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"he geographical studies of North-Eastern India, 
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and Dravidian, criticizes those, who are in favour 
of the Dravidian influence only and tries to prove 
the strong influence of the Munda language on the 
] ges of the Indo-Aryan group. In respect to 
the Proto-Austroloid elements can be traced out a 
in names like Anga-Vanga or Kamarupa-Namrup, 
etc. 

Di. Chatterjee opines, the presence’ in the 
Indo-Aryan speeches of a considerable member. of 
Austric words (allied, it would seem, more to the 


‘Mon-Khmer than to the Kol or Munda group) is ` 


of very great significance in the study of the ori- 
gins of the Hindu people and Hindu culture of: 
Northern India. According to him, the Gangetic 
plain was flooded by the Austric speaking people 
and gradually they merged into the Aryan and 
Dravidian ‘masses of Northern India and con- 
verted themselves into the Aryan speaking castes 
and groups. 


As regards the Munda language, Dr. Sten Kanow 
says that, it, most probably, was spoken in Central 
India and all over the Gangetic plain of India. The 
geographical names Pulinda-Kulinda, Mekala- 
Utkala (with the group Udra-Pundra-Munda), 
Kosala-Tosala, Anga-Vanga, Kalinga-Trilinga, etc., 
belonging fo the Austric group, form a long chain 
from the East of Kashmir to the plateau .of the 
Peninsula. Prof. Levi holds the opinion, in each 
such ethnic pair, the twin bears the same name . 
differentiated only by the initial V and T, K and * 


P, Zero and V, Possibly, this process was foreign 


to the Indo-Europeans as well as to the Dravidians. 
It may be concluded that, these words came from 
the Austro-Asiatic languages mentioned formerly. 
Pulinda-Kulinda, Anga-Vanga and Kalinga- 
Trilinga may be grouped together. It is interesting 
to note from the philological point of view, each 
has got a usual sound in the interior which can be 
an infix. An assumption can be made that the 
geographical names of India those which begin with 
Kam, Kal, Kar, Tam, Tar, Pal and Par, occasionally: ` 
preserved the indications of the: Austro-Asiatic 
past. 

In this way, surveying the philological and anthro™ 
pological changes that occured from the earliest: 
times, the students of linguistics and anthropology, 
may be interested in the history of the social and 
reilgious evolution of the present population living 
in the. Eastern or Prachya division of India, 
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. THE science of ethnology defines and classifies 
varicus physical types in mankind and helps us a 
lot to know the actual relations of the different 
races existing among the great families of the 
naticns, mainly on the basis of physical characters, 
ling.istis peculiarities, etc. 

This article contains a general and brief dis- 
cuss:on on the ethnological character of the habi- 
tants of Prachya Des’a, i.e., Eastern India. 

Sir Herbert Risley, in the census report for 
190°, propounded the theory of the seven geogra- 
phical regions on the basis of the ethnological 
classification of the people of India, which had 
beer aczepted by most of the scholars those days. 

It :s interesting to note that from a very remote 
antiquity India had attracted those tribes from 
outside. who later settled in different corners of 
the ountry and developed distinctive types of cul- 
turc with peculiar traits that can be detected even 
at Lie present time. Dr. B. S. Guha in his learned 
article "Indian aborigines and who they are’, says, 
"speaking very broadly, they may be divided into 
three groups according to their distribution, 
nanely, the tribes living in the Northern and 
North-Zastern Zone in the mountain valleys and 
Lkasern: Frontiers of India. There is a second 
graap which occupies the central belt of the older 
hills and plateaus along the dividing line between 
Perinsalar India and Indo-Gangetic plains. In addi- 
tioL, there are tribes scattered over the extreme 
coriers of South-Western India, in the hills and 
converging lines of the Ghats. These groups are 
distinguished from one another in language, cul- 
ture and physical characters although within each 
group there are affinites in these respects to a 
larze extent.” 

It is assumed that the North-Eastern part of 
e Inca was invaded by a particular group of invaders 
- bel nging to a Southern Group of the Mongoloid 
rac’, most probably, the inhabitants of North- 
Wt-tern China. According to Rapson, they came 
“into India partly from Tibet, down the valley of 
Brchmaputra and partly from China, through 
Bu-ma by the Mekong, the Salween and the Irra- 
way. It is said, their progress was checked for the 
tin e-being by the original dwellers of the invaded 
Eastera India and partly by the dense wild forest. 
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' history shows, the struggle between the new- 
rs and the original settlers began on a vio- 
left note and in course of time through mutual 
Énderstanding and compromises gradually the 
cleavage was converted into friendliness. Thus, 
marriage and other social intercourse began to 
take place between the two different groups. Lastly, 
it may be concluded that there came into existence 
a new group of mankind in Easterri India which 
played an important role in Indian history. 

In Eastern India, scholars think, before the 
Mongoloid and Mongolo-Dravidian types existed, 
the existence of the Proto-Australoid group can be 
traced out. The science of ethnology says, there 
are two kinds of physical characters, namely In- 
definite and Definite. The former class, usually 
called descriptive, includes the colour of the skin, 
form of the eyes, the colour and type of hair and 
finally the shape of face and features. The second 
class is concerned only with the examination of 
skulls. ‘Heads with a proportionate breadth of 80 
per cent and over are classed as broad or Brachy- 
Cephallic; those with an index under 80, but not 
under 75, are called medium heads or Mosati 
(Meso)-Cephallico ; long or  Dolicho-Cephallic 
heads are those in which the ratio of breadth to 
length is below 75 per cent (Imp. Gaztt. Vol. I). 

In the Eastern region of India, we got two 
separate classes, one predominating Burma, Assam, 
the sub-Himalayan tracts (which includes Bhutan 
and Nepal) and the other in Bengal-Orissa. The 
Mongoloid type exists in Burma, Assam and in the 
sub-Himalayan tracts. They are represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu, the Lepchas of Darjee- 
ling and Sikkim, Limbus-murmis and the Gurungs 
of Nepal, the Bodos of Assam and lastly, ihe 
Burmese. The main characteristics of their feature 
are as follows : 

The head is broad, complexion dark with a 
yellowish tinge, hair on face scanty, stature is short 
or below average, nose fine to broad, face is 
characteristically flat and eyelids are often oblique. 

‘The second class, i.e., Mongolo-Dravidian and 
Aryo-Dravidian, exists in Mihar, Bengal (West 
and East) and in Orissa. The speciality of their 
features are thus : 

The head is broad, complexion dark, hair on 
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the face usually plentiful, stature medium, 
medium with a tendency towards broadness. 
type is stated to be an intermixture of the 
dian, Mongoloid and the Indo-Aryan blood. Ri 
opines that the region in which it prevails, la 
yond the geographical ken of the eazlier l\era- 
ture. ‘The epics’ and ‘the Puranas’ have mentioked 
it for the first time, when it was occupied by 


number of people among whom the Vanges (from. 


whom Bengal has inherited its name) and the 
Kalingas of Orissa were the Chief. However, this 
brief analysis shows that the Eastern People of 
India are Brachy-Cephallic or broad-headed. 

A study of the linguistic history of India, as 
already hinted, shows that the mid-lanc languages 
and outerband languages are separate. This hap- 
pened, perhaps, due to the invaders, who came 
later, having had a clash with the Rzg-V edic Aryans. 


Thus, in the East, the languages of Oriva, Bengali 


and Assamese—all outerband languages, remained 
unaffected in their essence by the speech of the 
mid-land or Madhyadesa. In the East (Prachya), 
the Magdhi-Apavramsa was divided into three 
groups. The southern group ‘Bengali’ and in the 
exrteme North-East the group turned into 
‘Assamese’. 


Prof. Levi and Dr. Suniti Chatterjee have 
shown the existence of Austro-Asiatic languages in 
Eastern India besides the languages of the above- 
mentioned groups. Schmidt has proved the rela- 
tion between the Munda language and the Nico- 
borese, the Khasi and the Mon-Khmer and estab- 
lished the existence of a linguistic family, “called 
‘Austro-Asiatic. It comprises, according to him, of 
the following groups— 

l. Mixed group 
2. Non-Khmer . 
- Senoi (Sakai)—Semang in Melacca 
. Palong-wa-Riang 
Khasi 
. Nicobarese and 
. Munda or Kol. 


Prof. Jean Przyluski in his learned essay, 
*Non-Aryan loans in Indo-Aryan’ says that a good 
number of words of the Sanskrit vocabulary are 
loans from the Austro-Asiatic family of -anguages. 
He names some  Austro-Asiatic words found in 
Indo-China, Malaya, like Kadali, Linga, Tambula, 
etc., which are also found in the Sanskrit language. 

Prof. Jules Bloch, in an article on Sanskrit 
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Ses of the Indo-Aryan group. In respect to 
the geographical studies of North-Eastern India, 
the Proto-Austroloid elements can be traced out 
in names like Anga-Vanga or Kamarupa-Nzmrup, 
etc. 

Dr. Chatterjee opines, the presence’ in the 


Indo-Aryan speeches of a considerable memoer. of 
Austric words (allied, it would seem, more to the 


‘Mon-Khmer than to the Kol or Munda group) is 


of very great significance in the study of tne ori- 
gins of the Hindu people and Hindu culture of 
Northern India. According to- him, the Gangetic 
plain was flooded by the Austric speaking people 
and gradually they merged into the Áryan and 
Dravidian ‘masses of' Northern India and con- 
verted themselves ihto the Aryan speaking castes 
and groups. 


As regards the Munda language, Dr. Sten Kanow 
says that, it, most probably, was spoken in Centra! 
Incia and all over the Gangetic plain of Indiz. The 


geographical names  Pulinda-Kulinda, Mekala- 
Utkala (with the group Udra-Pundra-Mznda), 


Kosala-Tosala, Anga-Vanga, Kalinga-Trilinga, ete.. 
belonging to the Austric group, form a long chain 
from the East of Kashmir to the plateau of the 
Perinsula. Prof. Levi holds the opinion, in each 
such ethnic pair, the twin bears the same name 
differentiated only by the initial V and T, E and 


P, Zero and V, Possibly, this process was fcreign 


to the Indo-Europeans as well as to the Dravidians. 
It may be concluded that, these words came from 
the Austro-Asiatic languages mentioned formerly. 
Pulinda-Kulinda, Anga-Vanga and _ Kalinga- 
Trilinga may be grouped together. It is interesting 
to note from the philological point of view. each 
has got a usual sound in the interior which can be 


the 


preserved the indications of the: Austro-Asiatic 


past. 
In this way, surveying the philological and anthro* 


pological changes that occured from the earliest : 


times, the students of linguistics and anthropalogy, 
may be interested in the history of the socia. and 
reilgious evolution of the present population living 
in the. Eastern or Prachya division of India. 
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In view of the recent happenings in Assam, it is 
recall the speeches delivered by | 
Lore Curzon at Chittagong, Dacca and Mymen-. 


interesting to 


singn on 15th, 18th and 20th February, 1904, 
explaining the reasons why he advocated the 
crea‘ion of an Eastern Bengal end Assam province 
and trying to allay the [us and suspicions of 
the nese of Bengal. | 

Lord Curzon was fully conscious that his 
proposals were not popular. He said'at Chitta- 
gong—“I do not by any means brush aside the 
d efas that have been raised to the transfer, 
some of. which appear to mie to possess weight.. I 
shall have an opportunity of saying something 
about them when I. proceed:to Dacca and Mymen- 
singh where'the argumients ir question possess 
perhaps a greater jane 

At Dacca he said—“It is beyond dispute that 
Bengal must be- relieved. . No other local 
Conn in India adminis much more than 
half the number of people than there are in 
Bengal. No argument indeed can possibly get 
over the fact that the charge is too heavy and 
those who are pleading most strongly for the 
essertial unity of the. Bengal ration, as they call 
it, and the cruelty and hardship of ever sundering 
it, do not see that they are doing the worst pos- 
sible service to their cause for hey compel us to 
look ahead to a time when the numbers must 


have swollen by the laws of mature toa figure - 


which would produce a compiete administrative 
breal:down and when the partition, which they 
now decray, will be forced upon Bengal in ‘cir- 


acumslances of infinitely greater pain and hardship 


than any that are now in contemplation... . ." 


I shall not, I think, be far wrong if 1 ae 


that almost the whole of the suspicion or opposi- 
fion rests on two apprehensions. The first is that 


a pait of Bengal is about to be handed over to. a 


backward and inefficient. administration; the 
second is that the people are going to be dude 
of valuable rights and privileges which they at 


present enjoy. . 


"But even RM that the fear was well- 
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grounded, does it not argue the most extraordi- 
nary lack of self-confidence, to urge that these 
enlightened districts, priding themselves as they do 
on their culture, their education.and their ad- 
vancement and counting millions of people, are 
going to be annexed. by a province which is like 


an infant to them in respect of development and 


stature? Gentlemen, the population of the entire 
area of Bengal which it has been proposed to 
transfer amounts to 174 millions of people; the 
entire -population of Acat is only 6 millions as 
it is: and. of these, nearly 3 millions are Bengalees 
already. Do you mean to tell me that this 144 
millions of Bengalees, representing as you tell me 
the flower of the race, ate going to be absorbed, 
obliterated and destroyed because it is proposed 
to amalgamate with them for administrative pur- 
poses only-less than 14 millions of a race, te., 
the Assamese, whom you declare to be in every- 
way, inferior to your own? Such an apprehension 
would be the most lamentable confession of weak- 
ness in the future of the Bengali race which it is 
possible to conceive. Surely I need not point out 
to an intelligent audience that no administrative 
arrangement can possibly türn one people to 
another or make 144 millions of people speak any. 
language but their own." 

At Mymensingh Lord: Curzon again dis- 
cussed this question. He said— 


“Your address also spoke of educational losses as 


resulting from the change. If I thought -for a 
moment that this would be the result, I should 
hesitate greatly in recommending it. Here again it 


is rather difficult to gather what is signified by | 


a mere generalisation for when it is said that Cal- 
cutta is the centre of light and learning to which 
all educated -Bengal naturally turns, the answer is 
that, of course, it will continue to be so in the 


.future, and that parents, if they choose, will send | 


their sons there as before. . . « y - 
There is one source of local obj ection to 
which I may allude in passing. The hostility to 
the : proposal is said to- be largely fomented -by 
people of Bikrampur’ who supply a number of 
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very admirable subordinate native officers t 
Government offices in Calcutta and | who 
they might lose the field. I suppose I 
answer that the fate of provinces can hardly 
decided by the interests of small individual cl 
within them. But I prefer to point out that 
excellent Vikrampur men who are found, I a 
told, as far as Shillong on the east and Behar on 
the West, are not at all likely to lose the open- 
ings which they have won by their abilities and 
that as good native officials are a continual neces- 
sity in this country, so where they are produced, 
they may rely upon their continual employ- 
ment, ....," 


"As regards the loss of language, that is a 
criticism, which I have sought without success to 
understand. Why a Bengali should cease to speak 
Bengali because a Chief Commissioner or a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor came to reside at Dacca, or why, 
l4$ millions of Bengalis should abandon their 
own tongue because they enter into a partnership 
with 14 millions of Assamese, I cannot see, nor 
has anyone succeeded in explaining it to me. Pro- 
bability would seem to point entirely in the oppo- 
site direction and to suggest that . Assamese, 
whether it be a dialect of Bengali or whether it 


be a separate language (as to which the experts 


appear to differ), will be the one to disappear.” 


“I come to the sentimental objection which 
is based upon the conception of nationality and 
which expresses dismay at the partition of what 
is called the Bengali nation. Pray do not think 
that I wish to disparage in the smallest degree 
the force of sentiment in human affairs and still 
less that particular form of sentiment that springs 
from the pride of race. On the contrary it haz 
spurred mankind to some of the noblest and 
purest deeds and the man who is not attached to 
bis country and his race is not fit to exist at all. 
"ere is no reason why Bengalis should entertain 
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Ses cease to be a Scotsman. 





warmly than any other 
Reannot see how the argument 
e present case. If a Scotsman crosses 
e [weed and comes to England, he does not 
If a Sikh comes to 
Bengal he does not cease to be Sikh. But here the 
case is not even one of crossing a border. Far 
from a single Bengali being taken away from his 
present place or town or district or division, he 
would remain there precisely as before with the 
sole difference that the Bengal people, instead of 
being the predominant element in one local ad- 
ministration, would in future, become the  pre- 
dominant element in two. We offer to the Bengali 
nation the opportunity of forming a second unit 
round a second centre, and if a reduplication of its 
political existence is to be regarded as injurious 
to its future, Bengal nationality, must, I think, be 
very distrustful of its own powers. It is curious 
that among the appeals that have been addressed 
to me, frequent allusion is made to the fact that 
Eastern Bengal once constituted an independent 
kingdom, the people of which I believe still call 
themselves Bengals and not Bengalis, and yet 
when the offer is made of a resurrection of that 
unit, the objection is raised that history and 
nationality are both being flouted and ignored." 

There can be no doubt that the partition agi- 
tation is a very important landmark in our 
struggle for independence. At the same time, 
judged by the experience and various develop- 
ments of the last 56 years, one cannot help won- 
dering if Lord Curzon's proposals were as bad as 
they were considered at that time. Many persons 
are now inclined to believe that Lord Curzon's 
partition was better in many respects than’ the 
territorial redistribution of Lord Hardinge, and 
that it could possibly have averted the partition 
of the country. But this is a question which re- 
quires a separate treatment and on which opinions 
may differ. 
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STUDENT-TEACHER DELINQUENCY -ŻA CHALLENGING PROBLEM 
By S. K. DAS 


A Pervasive complaint is in the air that, in the 
present decade, the students, barring very few 
exceptions, are found showing a deplorable lack 
of interest in their studies with the consequence 
that, ill-equipped as they are, they often find 
themselves at sea when confronted with question 
papers at examinations. A general consensus of 
opinion also prevails that the troubles that are 
often seen at examination halls are engineered 
by the delinquent students with a view to cover 
their drawbacks and the grim consequences | of 
apprehended failure at examinations which loom 
large behind them. They are found to fritter away 
time and energy by engendering strikes not only 
over their own real or imaginary grievances, but 
also over other issues with which they are not 
directly concerned, viz., teachers’ grievances, etc; 
they are as well seen to take part in turbulent and 
obstreperous activities detrimental to their interest 
as students, such as, political agitations, strikes 
over political issues, etc, by enlisting their 
allegiance to one or the other political parties. 
What is worse and forebodes ill for the country, 
they are seen even to indulge in unsocial acts 
and behaviour that have drawn wide denunciation 
and condemnation. It is also alleged that unlike 
the teachers of yore, most of the teachers in the 
present generation maintain a very tenuous link 
with the students and are found abusing their 
position as teachers; they have practically flung 
to the winds the sacred duty of teaching and have 
abdicated the role of the guide and philosopher 
to the students. They have virtually succumbed 
to a schizophrenia of mad lust for money and are 
found running at breakneck speed to exploit 
every opportunity of earning money- without the 
least consideration, as to how far and to what extent 
such activities might be pursued without detri- 
ment to the sacred task with which they have been 
charged. The present generation of students and 
teachers might say that such a dark picture and 
pessimistic view are unwarranted and should be 
dismissed as being the outcome of a morbid mind 
and palsied decrepitude with which a moribund 
society has been seized; they might as well con- 


dend that, for a nation, if it were to transcend 
living death, activities at all levels must proliie- 
rate in different directions so as to impel it to a 
dynamic life in a world throbbing with activitivs. 
But it should be remembered that a dynamic 
society, by the very term, implies a sociy 
impatient of any delinquency and from which 
delinquency has been banished. There is no gain- 
saying that the delinquency that is now being 
seen in the students and the teachers is sufficient 
to cause alarm. The leaders as well as the general 
public have, therefore, ample reason to regret 
such aberrations leading to degeneration of tae 
students, the future scopes of the country, and >f 
the teachers on whom rests the onerous respon- 
sibility of turning out able men of character .n 
whose safe hands the ship of the state might, -n 
due course, be handed over without the least 
hesitation. They hold that the present drift 
presages nothing but darkness and confusion for 
the future of the country, and that the situaticn 
must be tackled with strong and firm hands for 
retrieving the position. 

It is, however, an encouraging and heal! y 
sign that the spotlight has been thrown on the 
present challenging problem of  student-teach °r 
delinquency, and that it has evoked wide interest. 
The utterances in public meetings, the ventilations 
in the newspaper-columns, etc., throw practical y 
the entire blame on ‘the students and the teach:r 
community. The students who do not attend o 
their studies and indulge in undesirable acts ai d 
behaviour and the teachers who fail to discharge 
the sacred duty entrusted on them are no dou» 
at fault. But the thoughtful. section of the public, 
conscious of the stark reality, wonder whether 
this by itself gives the entire story; if not, they 
enquire what has gone awry and what are tke 
oiher causes for this delinquency. Where lies tke 
Pandoras’ box and what defies solution ? 

It should be remembered that mere placirg 
the blame on one section or the other will not 
serve any useful purpose and improve the situation. 
For finding out the solution, it is first of all 
necessary to look into the aetiology of the trouble; 
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it should be inquired why “the students in the public meetings, deliberations in the legislatures, 


present age, have. developed such a mentality and local bodies," ete., it-is idle to expect from the : 
have been caught in the saturnalia of Rope o students any behaviour other than an ecological 
and whát have led the teachers to ignore . their sone. - 4 
primary task of teaching and indulge in activities Students in the past, had the opportunity of 
detrimental to the sacred duty of guiding the attending. to. their. studies- in a calm arid sober . 
students to the cherished goal. It is worthwhile to atmosphere unruflled' by extraneous influences. 
remember that no stroke “of genius can.stay the’ ‘They had also before,them . men: of impeccable 
“trend and wean: away” the students. and thé characte? with high ideals and progressive ideas 
teachers. from: the unholy and desperate course; who remained teadlasi. and unperturbed beforè 
what is of paramount - importance is that the‘ outside influences, | and dominated different 
origin of the cancerous. growth shóuld be traced, spheres of. public life. It was such characters that 
its prognosis. studied, and determined action provided the inspiration and urge to the ‘student ” 
taken ‘to “uproot the evil with all ruthlessness, so` community to shape their character’ and conduct, 
that the nation might live and march unhampered In thé present disturbed age,. retributive ‘action, 
on the road to healthy progress. . . "moral suasions, or ladling out sérmons cannot be, 
But one should beware, of -the ominous expected to produce any: beneficial effect. unless 
sign that has appeared on the horizon; it is un- „that, calm and sober atmosphere can- be resus- 
ior tunate that those -who are publicly express- 'citated and the, norm of public behaviour and: 
ing horror at the- student-teacher; delinquency, morale at'all levels raised to a standard commen- 
have thrown a veil over their owñ responsibili- -surate with high ideals.and progressive, ideas. In 
ties, —the responsibilities of the leaders of society, this connection it is pertinent to note that - at 


' the guardians of the students, and of the general: present there. prevades a- tendency for. exhórtation 


public in this connection. It should be borne in to follow the high ideals and' ideas advócated by 
mind that. reports of rampant corruption, bribery, . different . authorities in the past, viz, those laid | 


. nepotism, and other unsocial acts by the adult down: in religious texts, such as the Hindu | 


members’ of -the society, , irrespective of the Shastras, the Quoran, the Holy Bible,- ètc., or 
position-théy hold or the social strata form which, those prescribed by the .thinkers in social, 
they ‘come, which meet the eyes of’ the students political, economic or other fields, viz., Mill, 
evéry morning when they .open the daily, news- Locke, Adam Smith, Marx, Engels, and others. ‘It 


papers, and the surfeit of anomaliés with which should be understood that it would not: be pro- ` 


they find the, atmosphefe supercharged, cannot but fitable. to ask ' the present generation, to follow 
have a disturbing effect on the young. and sensitive those ideals and ideas without; adjusting: the sarie- 


« minds. It is a truism that the character, conduet, to the needs of the times, as the economie, social, . a 


and behaviour ‘of students in. the impressionable politieal, and other conditions as well as the 
age are greatly influenced by the milieu in which milieu have since undergone imniense change. It 
a. live their lives. When the students find that is: worthwhile to. recall’ here what Dajislas said 
they are: living “in an atmospher "when, the elders about “ideals” and “Ideas” in his. “Anatomy of 
whe are expected to show the way, are indulging a Moral”: “an ideal stems from’ the inner 
in questionable behaviour, thousand. and one difficulties. and contradictions of man and society 
questions naturally crop üp'in the young minds ....The rise of ideals, of ‘ultimate, goals’, does : 


La 
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and clouds:of doubt descend on” them. It would. net depend, or rather. depends very little, upon + 


not, therefore, be surprising if, in such circums- human will, because ideals arise out: of ee 
tances, a sense of despair should drive them to exigencies, out of life and reality. Ideals too are. 
the ünhappy conclusion about the futility of mortal: and ephemeral. They arrive and coexist 
devoting time.. and energy ‘to: studies. In with the reality which produced them ‘and diš- ` 


such an - unhealthy and unwholesome atmos- appear with it in order to. make room for other . 


phere, where scant respect is shown’ for ldeals'......In' reality, there aré-no ‘ultimate . 
human values, where empty preaching and ideals’ which can be fully realised because their 
cacophony of conflicting -ideologiés have become realisation would mean an end to progress and 
the order of the day, and "where indulging in. the life of society.” As regards “ideas” he. 
ape tantrum is an every day occurrence in observed: “Inspite of the: best intentions, life has 


- 
- 
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STUDENT-TEACHER DELINQUENCY— ... ZEE 


thrown all comtemporary forms and ideas into 
a voracious wheel which incessantly grinds them 
between its stones . . . . Every new. idea, if it is 
really - new, 
change either in the material world or in scien- 
tific discovery or artistic -creation. Restless, 
relentless reality constantly impinges on human 


mind which must react to it in order to explain, 


adapt and lead it." 

In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the introspective section of the public placé a con- 
siderable amount of the responsibility for the stu- 
dents’ unrest and disorder on the political parties 
and on the upas injected by political leaders who 
are unremitting in their exhortation to the  stu- 
dents to ‘join political activities. The bizarre 
attractions which such activities hold out have 
an irersistible charm ; there can, therefore, be 
hardly any mitigating factor which might even 
partially absolve the political.leaders from res- 
ponsibility. The general consensus is that parti- 
cipation by students in political activities where 
different political parties with warring creeds viz., 
with each other, cannot but have a deleterious 
effect on discipline, and distract attention of the 
students from: their main objective. They also 
state that the recreational and other diversions 
galore that are at present being provided by 
government, and other private and quasi-private 
organizations, and which mostly pass off as “cul- 
ture" (!), viz. music, dance, theatre, radio, 
cinema, football, cricket, etc., aid and'abet the 
development of undesirable behaviour patterns. 
Such a glut of diversions, moreover, hardly leave 
tLe students any opportunity for undisturbed 
serious study. It is also disquieting to find that, 
„where even in the midst of such a noisy atmos- 
phere, should any student prove ingenious enough 
to manage to snatch a few hours for serious study, 
his. efforts are -likely to be nullified by the ubi- 
quitous enemy, the amplifiers, whose owners 


, appear to possess scant respect and consideration 


' for others’ convenience. 

When such is the situation, the teachers would 
naturally find themselves helpless against the 
"forces in action. To protect themselves from a 
rankling sense of insecurity they would not risk 
sticking their neck out and would rather wisely 
play the dumb; they would studiously avoid the 
function of the guide and philosopher to the stu- 
dents when they know that it is the men in posi- 
tion, power, and authority, who are behind the 
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reflects some new . reality, some. 


mcve for creating such a-senseless and thoughtless 
mieu. Moreover, if the teachers, hag-ridder over 
fighting the present-day rocketing high prices, fii 
littie energy left for giving proper attention to 
the students, and as men of moderate mears ge: 
exacerbated’ at the innumberable and seemingl- 
insurmountable problems facing them for esta» 
lishing their children in life under the presen 


- conditions where, it is “generally feared nepotis 


is fairly and widely prevalent, it is useless.to pa 
the entire blame on them. That such a fear is n» 
without foundation is anybody's guess. When o: <¢ 
fincs that such. an undesirable -situation prevais 
in the advanced and enlightened countries o" tLe 
West as well, a fact whose corroboration on: 
migat find in an interesting incident recorded L- 
Vanze Packard -in his book,—"The Status Seel- 
ers"—one need hardly: wonder should one [ini 


that nepotism has also taken its roots in th:: 
country. The incident recorded is: “Herber. 
Kub y recalls his astonishment when he wer. 


-abroad to serve as a Fulbright Professor. Six:ee: 


Fulbright Professors were on board his ship. Dne 
of their objectives, while in Italy, was to presen. 
a strong case for American Democracy. Kubly re 
calls::: “our first lesson in democracy cuns 
quickly, even before we left New York. When wi 
embarked we discovered that some one ir 
Washington had booked professors from Harvarc 
and Yale into first-class cabins and those of us 
not in the Ivy League into second-class cabir s”. 
When, therefore, the various difficulties . which 
the teachers are, perforce, required to -face are 
considered, any reasonable man ‘should arrive ai 
the inescapable and unhappy conclusion that in he 
prevailing atmosphere, they have mostly beco ne 
victims a circumstances over which they heve 
hardly any control. 

The arguments in the foregoing paras have 


been advanced not with the purpose of absolvizg 


the teachers from responsibility but with a view 
to bring out the' situation in bold relief. Unless 
proper conditions and a proper atmosphere can se 
createc, it cannot be stated how fax and to what 
extent the blame may squarely be laid on their 
shoulders. The reasons why the leaders of society, 
the guardians of, the students, and .the general 


‘public are ‘vociferous in placing almost the entire 


blame ən the-teachers and the students and wky 
they are trying to shirk their own responsibil - 
ties are not far to seek. One should think tha“, 
apparently, they have as well been caught in the 
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maelstrom and they find themselves either help- 
less or too involved. Such a situation has arisen, 
as many believe, because of the overwhelming 
economic and other problems of the day which 
are throttling the very existence of the common 
man, and the existing climate where it is money 
that talks and has jon the predominant deter- 
mining factor for buying prestige, influence, and 
recognition. The thoughtful sections of the public 
express the view that it is these factors which 
have impelled the teachers to keep themselves 
busy and fully engaged in a drive for earning as 
much extra money as possible by tapping all pos- 
sible sources. The raison d'etre for such a mad 
rush, they contend, lies in the fact that the nor- 
mal income yielded by any occupation is too in- 
adequate either for meeting the present-day ever- 
rising cost of living or for buying increasing 
luxuries now-a-days considered indispensable for 
establishing prestige and influence; they also 
lack the purchasing power for buying position as 
socialites in the hierarchies of high societies, etc., 
or for utilising opportunities for seizing power 
with its concomittant advantages. They fear that 
the present generation have, in all probability, 
arrived at the unhappy conclusion that it is use- 
less to strive for attaining those qualities that 
counted in the past, viz., learning, knowledge, 
modesty, etc., and to persevere with them in this 
industrial age where cadillac-civilization rules 
supreme, since those qualities have lost their old 
values and are now given little recognition be- 
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cause they are not deemed requisite and suffi- 
cient for earning the necessary money. 


When the country has been entangled in 
such & predicament, the people must realise the 
portenious situation and without the least delay 
plunge themselves into a relentless fight to save 
the nation from the impending disaster that is 


M 


- 
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threatening the country; it brooks no delay. When - 


the welfare of the students, the country's future 
hopes, are in jeopardy, the leaders must rise to 
the occasion, put their heads together for cogi- 
tation, and find the answer. Such a desperate 
situation as the present one, may only be attri- 
buted to somnolence by atrophy of philosophical 
impulse by which, it is generally feared, the 
nation has been overtaken. In order to rescue it 
from the present morass and save the nation 
from. decadence, it is urgent to communicate a 
sense of purpose to the national life, make a de- 
termined drive for purging it of undesirable ten- 
dencies, and stir it to healthy activities. Unless a 
placid atmosphere can be created, a new era 
ushered in by a complete reorientation of human 
relations, and the constellation of interests and 
pressures uprooted, so that the teachers might 
carrv on their sacred duty  honourably without 
serious distraction and the students get proper 
oppcrtunity for undisturbed serious study, all de- 
vices to meet the challenging problem of student- 
teacher delingency, it is regretted, cannot but be 
expected to end in smoke. 





HINDU ASTRONOMY 


By A. N. CHANDRA 


ALMOostT all the Astronomical references in the 
Vedic literature are expressed in a mystic langu- 
age and through allegorical legends, as this was 
the usual practice with these poetical people. At 
such a distant date, therefore, when both the 
Vedic age and its culture have become a matter 
of legend to us, it is very difficult to interpret the 
proper significance of these allegorical hymns 
and to find out the extent of their astronomical 
knowledge. During the later Brahmana period, 
however, their knowledge of astronomy advanced 
to a great extent and this branch of science be- 





came a part of the curriculum for the students; 
In fact, both Jyotisha (sa\fas) covering Astro- 
logy and Astronomy and Nakshatra-Vidya (the 
science of stars) were taught. In the Upani- 
shadas! it is written that once upon a time sage 


Narada approached the holy saint Sanatakumará* 


and begged Supreme Knowledge from him. On 


being asked what he has already learnt, Narada. 


replied that he has acquired knowledge in various 
branches of Arts and Science, one of which was 
Nakshatra-Vidya, which literally means the 
knowledge of stars. Another branch of learning 


bis 
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which he mentioned was Brahma-Vidya which 
comprises five subjects, one of which was 
Jyotisha. 


In the ancient days 
Nakshatra-Vidya (Science of Stars) and Jyotisha 
(Astrology and Astronomy) were held in very 
high esteem as these were necessary for perform- 
ing Yajna (sacrifices) which ultimately, it was 
believed, led to realisation of Soul. The alter 
(az) where these Yajnas or sacrifices were per- 
formed had to conform to specified shapes and, 
sizes. The actual xituals also had to be  under- 
taken under certain particular combinations of the 
heavenly bodies. Thus, they had to watch the 
heavens and find out the movement of these 
bodies which ultimately opened further sources 
of knowledge to them. 


The process of development of Astronomy 
in ancient India mainly passed through three 
periods, viz., (i) the Vedic, Brahmana and the 
Upanishadas periods (ii) the post-Vedic or the 
Vedanga Jyotisha period, and (iii) the later or 
the modern period upto about lith or 12th cen- 
tury A.D. The first period dates back from about 
11,000 B.C., to about 1,500 B.C., the second from 
then onwards to about 500 A.D. and the third 
for the succeeding period.? 


In the Rig-Veda, in the later Brahmanas 
and in the Upanishadas, it is written that the 
Universe is comprised of the Earth, the Sky and 
the Heavens. The Earth was known to be spheri- 
cal in shape? and was believed to be suspended 
freely in the Air. In the Satapatha Brahmana, it 
is stated that the Earth is Parimandala, (afiazen) 
that is, round in shape. The area of the Earth 
has also been discussed in the Ri-Samhita. The 
factors of axial rotation and orbital motion of 
the Earth caused by the Sun® was also known to 
the Vedic Indians. Prof. Ludwig found evidences 

«in the Rig-Veda that the annual revolution of the 
‘Earth round the Sun was also known to them.® 
The Sun was believed to have seven horses, 
probably indicating the seven colour spectra of 
“he Sun's rays and it was said that the Sun 
caused winds. In Aitteriya Brahmana? it is stated 
that the Sun never sets or rises and the Sun was 
also supposed to hold the Earth and other 
heavenly bodies in their proper places. The exis- 
tence of the Zodiacal belt was also known to 
them,!? and it was held that Varuna constructed 
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Ganita (Mathematics), " 


this broad path for the Sun. Prof. B. B. Datta is oI 
opinion that they knew that “the ecliptic is divided 
into twelve part or Signs of the Zodiac, corres 
ponding to the twelve months of the year, tie 
Sun moving through the successive signs durirg 
the successive months. The Sun is called by diffe- 
rent names at different parts of the Zodiac anl 
thus has originated the doctrine of the  tweh 
Adityas or Suns.” The fact that Moon shins 
from borrowed light of the Sun was not new 13 
them. Although opinion in this respect differs, 
some scholars hold that five Planets were known 
to them. Planet Sukra or Vena and Manthani arc 
mentioned by their names. The  twenty-seve:. 
Nakshatras (Asterisms) were also known and i: 
was said that the Moon was wedded to thesc 
Nakshatras. In the Yajur Veda a complete list o: 
the Nakshatras is given. At that time — Krittikz 
used to top the list instead of Aswini. During th 
time when Aitteriya Brahmana was compiled thc 
calewation of -Tithis was known. It was men 
Honed that the Tithis are to be counted from 
the setting and the rising of the Moon. 

Prof. P. C. Sen Gupta" has stated that the 
Vedic Indians depended more upon the observed 
positions of the Sun and the Moon and calculation 
was cften discredited. It has been stated in the 
‘Taitteriya Brahmana?? that the Vedie Astrono- 
mers knew the method of making celestial obser- 
vations and could ascertain the motion of the 
Sun by observing the Stars rising and setting with 
the Sun. Observation in respect of Solar eclipse 
is also found in the Rig-Veda, It is stated that 
Atri observed a total eclipse of the Sun, caused 
by Swarvanu, covering the Sun. He also knew 
the ca:culations and could predict the occurrence, 
duration, beginning and the end of an eclipse. The 
lunar eclipse is also mentioned? Equinoxes and 
Solastices were known to them and they knew 
how tc determine the four cardinal directions by 
means of the gnomon. 

Apart from Atri, Briddya Garga was one of 
the oldest Astronomers. In Mahabharata, his name 
has been mentioned in two places.7* It has been 
stated that he lived by the river Saraswati and 
was proficient in the knowledge of time and the 
motion of Planets and Stars. Many rishis used to 
come to him for learning this science. Later, it 
is said, he became the Court Astrologer and As- 
tronomer to Pithu the son of Vena. At the time 
when Mahabharata in its present form was com- 
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. pilec, he: was. T E to be one of the oldest age of 30 and his other. work hagdakhadakyd o 
Astr-noniers. According .to. Prof. P. C.:Sen was written when he was 61 years old. This second . 
Gapz!? Lagdha, who, was. the author of, the ` book gives a simpler ` method of compütation- . of. 
Yajusha Jyotisha, comes next. He found "that the the. longitude of the Planets according. 1 to “Arya: 
summer solastice passes through. the ` Nakshatra ° bhiatea’ s theory. Z 
Asleshya: and ‘the’ winter solastice ‘through . the . Aryabhatta- was. the first Melia noice’. NTT X 
“first point of’ Dhanista. The next námes in order - believed: that the Sun was stationery. and the Farth 
ot entiquity | are that of Garga II and Parasara. » moved round it. 16 He proved that the Planets ‘are 
Other ‘Astronomers of comparatively less fame E moving in an elliptical path. - , Varahamihira 
were Rishiputra, Kapilacharya, Kashyapa, Devala, started‘ to count the year when the Sun entered ^ 

' etc., and they were also astrologers: No idea can’ Aswini instead of..Krittika. “He also found : out 
he made accurately: when: they. lived and what movements of some of.the. Comets dnd foretold _ 

. they achieved in ‘the field of Astronomy, or As- c whén these will reappear. Next Astronomers of 
trology. .- i E " rehown' are Manjal (932 ALD.) Prithudaka- 
hw the field oi. post-Viediv Astronomy; the swami (928 .A.D.), Bhattatpala (960- A:D.) and . 
_recerd. that.-can hélp i us is the- Panchasiddhantika Sripati (1039 -A:D.).. Manjal wrote a book on 
 aend- Brihatsamhita of Varahamihira (550 A.D.), "Astronomy | (Laghumanasa) -and found ‘out - the ` 
. in which. he ` has summarised the' materials process to determine the precession and even Bhas- _ 
obtained iù the old Surya, Paulisha, Romaka, - karacharya had to accept his theory. Bhaskara- 
Vaisista and - Paitamaha Siddhantas. -As ‘regards . charya. was. born ` in 1114-A.D. and. compiled a 9 

these, his opinion was that; the .Paulisha. Siddhanta book named Siddhanta-Shiromani. and this is the- 
was accurate, Romaka Siddhanta stood: near to. last renowned book compiled in- modern . times. 
. it, and the most accurate was Surya Siddhanta; Most of the important and difficult theories of. 
the remaining two are far from truth: The origi- Astronomy, such as, determination ‘of parallax, ] 
nai period. of these siddhantas cannot be deter- éonj jurction of .Planets, etc., were ` discussed by 
mired accurately but some scholars time these to him, Prithudakaswami, another ‘Astronomer; used 
the period dating. from 100 A.D. tò 500 A.D- _ to observe the Stars and the Planets from Peihowa : 
‘Anvway, these. were’ quite well-known during’ the | a place near Kurukshetra. He wrote a note on’ 
Hime of Varahamihira. Romaka Siddhanta bears Brahima-Sphuta-Siddhanta. . x) gs o 
a distinctly. Greek name and is perhaps the sum, —À — am 
total of -the then Greek Astrononiical ideas .trans- 
mitted- to India. through : the . invaders. ' Opinion: 2) , 
has also ‘been_offeréd that the ‘old. Surya ` Sidd- . ^^. ' 
hanta, as existed before Varaha, was extinct and | eife WIS gf DTR ami need 
he made it -up-to- -date by borrowing. the ' Astrono- gama kG a aa. ewe qdei sid. ifa q. 
‘mizal constants’ from ose 1’s Ardha- TIT TEC E 


ratrika. : “Oh Lord, teach me” said Narada oe pre- 
i The period from 500 B. G to, 500° A.D. -can AE ‘himself to Sanatakumara. Sanatakumera 
le called the dark. age of Indian Astronomy a8" said, “Be my disciple with.. what you know. I 
during this period no important discovery was. shall tedch what more there, is to know”. us 
. made. The knowledge that was gathered previously Norads said: `^ : 
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- was believéd to have been compiled during.:this; : ami mig Af. strat seat aa C 
pe iod. The scientific study, of , Astronomy jn esae meh 
India dates back to - the year , 499 A.D., ‘when ae TA : ; 
Aryabliatta I, of Gusumpura (near. Pamay began. . : Here Narada tells what ‘he knows and. in it is ` P 


. included Bhramha-Vidya and Nakshatra-Vidyà. 
to teach Astronomy to -his ‘pupils at the age of ` 2. Taitteria. Samhita (7|5|9); ie., the. full 


23. We find , Latádeva, Nassanka, Panduranga- Moon of Chaitra is the beginning of the year and . 
swami and Bhaskara P as his direct pupils. The ` the Yajnas should be started on. that day. ] 
- next” Astronomer of renown is , Brahmagupta, 


who was born in 598 A.D. He was. ‘the author of Para gore’ RART ga at SER SURG ui Rr 
Brahma Sphuta-Siddhanta, which he wrote at the ' quiet se qa.. DIS av 
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3. Some references to the Astronomical’ 
data in the Brahmanas and the Samhitas have 


^ enabled-eminent Indian scholars to fix the periods 


‘of -certain occasions mentioned therein to about - 


“we 


at 


Vedie 


3100 B.C. References to the month Tapas in the 
literature identifies it with:the Lunar’. 
month Phalguna but in Vedanga Jyotisha period, 
this is referred to as the Lunar, month ‘of Magha. 
This change is ascribed to the precession of the 
solastices between the period from .about 3100 
B.C., to 1400 B.C.’ So the period of Vedanga 
Tyotisha has been fixed at or about 1500 B.C., by 


` the scholars. Also from the following versé found 


“the Puranas being something 


in Vedanga. Jyotisha (reproduced from Panjika 
Samskara—by Dr. K. M. Bose, D.Se.), ~ it has 
been found that the period of V edanga Hythe 
was at about.1413 B.C. 
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4. Rig-Veda (1. 115. ly li, 11, 40, ete.). 
9. Rig-Veda -(i. 83.8). 

.6. "The reckoning of the En daily jour- 
ney cited by Sayana, perhaps from some text of 
the Vedas, is much nearer the truth than that of 
more than 20;000 
miles, and being, in fact, the Equatorial circum- 
ference of the Earth. E indu Asiro- 
nomy. 

7> Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh in his ‘ 
in Rig-V edic. Deities—Astronomical and Meteoro- . 
logical”, published in 
Society of Bengal, 1932. 

8. Vedic Mathematics—Prof. B. B. Datta, 
M.Sc, P.R.S., D.Sc.,.In Ramakrishna Centenary * 
Issue os Rig-V eda. (viii, 2% i): The Earth re- 
volves round the Sun in its own orbit is also 


‘mentioned in Yajur Vede- (iii, 6). 


a 
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9. Aitueriya Brahmana (ii, 44). 
10. Rig-Veda (i. 28.8). | 


‘Studies - - 


the Journal of Asiatic 2 


39 


Il. Raa e nea Issue— indu 
Astronomy. . 

12. Taitteriya Brahmana (i. 5.2.1). 

13. "Eclipse Mathematics ` is based ‘cn the 


Veda itself. It is described as the Aruna-Ketu- 
Chayana in the Taitteriya "Aranyaka. That there 
was continued observation of Astronomical phero- 
menon in India can be easily admitted when we - 
find ancient Indian Astronomers .speak o: tae 
motion of the Sapta-Rishis. This is the apparent 


forward motion of the Great Bear with respect ic 


the solstitial colours (Indien) considered fixed. 
Two great circles through the pole of the eliptic 
passing through the first and last stars cf tae 
Great Bear constitute an angle of 36 degrees. Tae 
time taken to sweep this - angle is given to De 
roughly 28,000 years, which is approximately 
the value given in the Ri-Veda, vis, 2,800 
years, this phenomenon must have happened b:- 
tween the years 5,900 B.C. and 3,100 B.C.—The 


Astrological M agazine Editorial June, 1955, 
issue. 

14. Mahabharata (ix. 81—14 17; xii 56. 
111). 

15. Hindu duod. Prof. P. C. Sen 


Gupta, in the Cultural HEHIAEO of India (E. K. 
Centenary issue). 
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“Aryabhatta was the first vio al- 
firmed. the daily revolution of tte 
Earth on its own axis.” Dr. Kern— 


“In “On some. fragments of Lryz- 
bhatta.". 


“The sphere of the stars is staticnary 
and the Earth making a revolution 


i 


iii. 


produces the daily rising .and setting 
of Stars and Planets." " Colebro3k— 
Miscelleneous Essays. 





A VISITOR’S REMINISCENCES OF KASHMIR 
The Paradisé on Earth 


By ARVIND MALAVIYA 


Smvce Kalidas opened his immortal classic, 
"Ilumarasambhava," with the verse" referring to 
the Himalayas as a measuring-rod spanning the 
wide land from the East to the Western Seas, a 

staphor suggesting that the culture developed 
in the Himalayan region could serve as the 
measuring-rod of the world culture, the Himalayas 
heve formed a part and parcel of our literature 
and culture. From the very Vedic era the 
H'malayas have been a source of inspiration to 
the poets and painters, sages and saints alike. The 
beauty of the Kashmir valley situated in the lap of 
the Himalayas—has enthralled artists and nature- 
lovers since time immemorial, Poets, painters 
and writers have sought to capture, through their 
respective media, its blossoming splendour of 
myriads of multi-coloured flowers, the verdant 
pastures and  hill-slopes, the blooming fruit 
orchards, the snow-clad peaks, the swift-running 
streams and green meadows and towering pine 
trees. 

After climbing 10,000 feet and soon after 
ertering the Banihal pass—now called Jawahar 
Tunnel—which serves as the gateway to Kashmir 
valley, one is in what the Persian poets have 
called the “Paradise on Earth.” Eighty miles long 
and about twenty-five miles across at the widest 
point, Kashmir is separated from the rest of India 
br the Pir Panial range. North and east of the 
valley stand the snow-capped peaks of the 
Himalayas, with Nanga Parvat (26, 660 ft.) some- 
where in the centre, beyond which lies Tibet, 
China and Soviet Turkistan. Curling its westernly 
way lazily down the valley is the river Jhelum 
waich flows through a narrow gorge into 
Pakistan. Situated at a mean height of some 6,000 
ft. above sea level, the valley of Kashmir, with 
its scenic grandeur, affords opportunities for a 
heliday unrivalled in Asia and perhaps in the 
world. 
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Towards the centre of the valley stands the 
capital city of Srinagar built on both sides of the 
river Jhelum, spanned by seven bridges. Srinagar 
is, indeed, the Venice of the East, for, apart from 
the river, the city lies on the edge of the Dal 
lake, tive miles long and some two and a half 
miles wide. There are well-equipped modern hotels, 
picturesque houses and house-boats which re- 
present the sine qua non of living in Srinagar. 
Well-fitted, some of them even exquisitely 
furnished, the house-boats can be moored on the 
river or some shady spot on the edge of the lake 
and thus give one a thrilling experience of “living 
on the water.” 





The Manasbal Lake 


Gone are the lovely lotus from the Dal lake. 
Instead, golden, yellow and brown rushes abound, 
and reddish tinged willows overhang the wind- 
ruffled waters of the innumerable canals. On the 
surrounding heights, in the late autumn, like silent 
sentinels of dark green against the early snows, 
stand the towering pines—heralding the time, not 
long off, when hoary winter will blanket every- 
thing under its snowy carpet. 


On the Dal lake itself, there is the Char 
Chinas (the four trees of Chinar situated on an 
island in the midst of the lake) and the Nehru 
Park (an embodiment of the French sea-side 
riviera) which can be reached on a Shikara—an 
altogether unforgettable experience. 
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It is indeed a great pleasure to recollect the 
spiritual enjoyment that one derives by a climb 
to the Shankaracharya peak in the city, by having 

a “darshan” of the deity and by having a view 
d the Dal lake and the Char Chinar in the lake? 


from this peak. 


The Temple of Shankaracharya, Srinagar 


The tourist can indulge in a lot of sight- 
seeing in Srinagar. More or less on the Dal lake 
end, only a few miles from the city, are the famous 
Nishat and Shalimar Gardens and the Chashma 
Shahi. These gardens have been laid out by the 
Mughals in imitation of patterned Persian carpets; 
they proudly display all the hues of the rainbow 
at their most gorgeous. Framed against the back- 
ground of the hills and commanding a fine view 
of the lake, the gardens are a feast of colour from 


i spring to autumn. With their majestic Chinar 


trees, they are favourite picinic spots. 
Not only are there places worth a visit in 


Srinagar itself, it abounds with attractions around 


too. | Verinag, the octagonal-shaped stream, 
supposed to be the source of the river Jhelum, 
Gulmarg. the “Golfer’s paradise," Sonmarg, the 
valley of glaciers, Wular lake, the largest fresh 


water lake in Asia through which the Jhelum 


passes, Khir Bhawani, the temple of the Goddess 
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Bhawani situated amidst a tank, 


without at least a week's stay in Pahalgam. 
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the changing 
colour of whose water is believed to determine 
the destiny of Kashmir, the Martand temple, the 
temple of the Sun God, Anant Nag, and so on 
and so forth. 

A visit to Kokarnag, on way to Pahalgam, 
with its invigorating and bracing climate, 
captivating scenic-beauty, cool and refreshing 
water-stream is an altogether novel experience. 

The visit to Kashmir never complete 
In 
the Lidder valley, 60 miles by road from Srinagar, 
it is situated at a height of 7,000 ft. The 
meeting point of two  snow-fed rivers, the 
Sheshnag and the Aru, over-hung by forests of 
blue-pine and fir, not even a day's march from 
perennial snows, Pahalgam is surely one of the 
loveliest spots in the whole of Kashmir. Tourists 
with a taste for adventure will want to visit the 
sacred Cave of Amarnath, 28 miles into the 
hinterland of ice and rock. The angler will find 
several excellent beats on the Lidder—inciden- 
tally, Kashmir's record catch of a 14 lb. brewn 
trout has been bagged on this river. There is a 
sporting nine-hole course for golfers who do not 


is 


take themselves too seriously. Most visitors live 


in tents in Pahalgam but there are modest hotels 


too. A trek on pony-back to the Chandanvari, 
the snowbridge 


e, is a must for a visitor here. 


Dal Lake with its Kashmir Houseboats 
.. and Shikaras 


The Kashmiris are fine craftsmen and their 
wood-work—Kashmir can boast of excellent 
walnut wood—papier-mache, embroidery and 
silverware will invitingly attract the attention of 
visitors. Kashmir shawls are known the world- 
over. and shawl-makers have lost none of the 
fineness of execution of their famous forebears. 
Kashmir is also well-known for her pure saffren 
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- ruit. A> visitor to this valley is eagerly waited 


E or bringing. these gifts for his near and dear.” 


The people óf this valley make: an interesting- 
xudy. Peateful- by nature, they are singular by 


- airtue of their simplicity, unsophistry and. indus- 
^— _criousness. 

working. and men of 
-. nospitable—if ever you be- stranded in an 
-. xf-the-way place, you can be sure of being well 


poor but honest, hard-- 
character. They are 
out- 


- They are 


' boked after. Nature in its beauty. has inspired 
. im the Kashmiris a sense of aesthetic beauty which 


-. finds expression 
= "Their children are - 
— «harm, 


b grounds where 
-. *hat belong. together. 


E full. rein 
E develop. a certain feeling for shapes and forms. 
~. The, psychological . 


E. 


- 


in their numerous art works. 
conspicuous. by their sweet 
health — and-. innocent smile: 


AN ABSTRACT PARADISE. FOR CHILDREN | E 
REVOLUTIONARY park planning to release. children into the realm of imagination. aiid phantasy— _ 
" Novel HE to be shown at the 1963 International Horticultural Extubition in Hamburg, 
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“Beggars: Beauty “begs” in Kashmir but. old 


there is in every nook and corner. 


. Kashmirs beauty is at its zenith. in autumn 
—a season which has been called “the season of | 


_the falling fruit and the. lorig journey to oblivion." 


One lives through days of persistent mellow into- - 


xication. *All that is beautiful drifts away like 


the waters," we might well ‘mourn with the "Old - 


-Old Man,” -of Yeats.. Never - mind if- A does for. 
"a thing of beauty is joy for ever," Keats re- 


minds us. The thing that matters is that the. into- 


xication of beauty lingers, even after the pessi- _ 


mism engendered by such: thought - ds ail 
forgotten—even for the good.. 
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By BERND W. WESSLING 


and parks, green areas and 
‘children can play are things 
They have a psycho- 
they give pleasure, 
they promote and 


- Gardens 
logical effect on people, i.e., 
to "imagination, 


of. playgrounds on 
of. which has been 


_ effects 


children, the importance 


- allowed for in paedagogical and- educational 
methods, had already been recognized by Spmoza, _ 
- Pestalozzi, August Hermann Franke (the famous 


- founder of the Institutes at Halle) and Froebel 


—. himself. 


Children are to be released from- any 
compulsion; are to get out of dark and unsuitable 
. homes, the gloomy life of sunless backyards, and 
they are to be prevented from their dangerous 


E. . playing om roads. Moreover, the modern educa- 


. tional, paedagogical and social-hygienic ideas are 


- being realized -in these Stet playing facilities 
- for children. 

. The sponsors of the SAES OM Horticul- 
tural Exhibition to- -be held in Hamburg in 1963, 
have given wide- scope to the idea of children 
Eher allowed to play in ‘open nature. Part of the 

old its wall- of .old- Hamburg is being re- 


i E: arranged. peepee: to the plans. of, well-known 
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a lawn, 


architects. into à kind ol M ground idi 
scape for children, which will not only be unique 
of its kind, but which will also be layed out. 
according tò basic educational, psychological and _ 


aesthetic aspects. The total area of 4,000 square ^ 


feet will have a playhouse for- children, a hard 


playing field for ball games and roller skating, ~ 


playing ground, sandpits, facilities for 
playing in shallow basins filled with water, 
open air stage, a dolls corner, a climbing 
mountain, a marble 
gates. re attraction for playing, no doubt, wil also 
be an abstract landscape from pre-fabricated 
concrete parts; which has been designed by Davi 
Aaron of the Creative Plaything Mies of New 
York. | 


hill, water mills and sluice : 


an Ê- 


Children want to paee Ka scope for har A 
phantasy and imagination. That is-why educators, ` 
psychologists and gardening architects think that 


the bizarre branches of the surrealist- climbing -- 


trees, the modern abstract’ landscape, shutes and*- 


sculptures because of their vagueness of form give. 
a much -wider rein to the imagination of children, . 
than does conventional. equipment. In. his remark- 
able book *Small Cultural History of Games and | 
Playing” mre in HB s series i be pus on the - 
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occasion of the iarain ‘Horticultural Ex- with its revolutionary planning also help to con- 


hibition in Hamburg, Gerhard  Aick says that - 


tribute to “releasing of children." “The East Bloc 


"miodern playing:equipment by its very adaptabi- in its educational theory ‘returned to the- cramr»- 
lity to the- imagination of the individual child has .ing of knowledge into. any - . people as was usual 


- something magic about it; it gives rein to child-- 
like phantasy, to the search and.triumphant feel- 
ing of children when they have ` turned these 
objects into real things in their imagination. 
Children do not want prescribed and strait- 
jacketed forms, for any object attains its: beauty 
solely from the imagination of the child. It is a 
reflection of a thing which the child proj jects into 
the object. Modern playing. equipment. in an ex- 
cellent manner gives the child the opportunity of 
enjoying beauty." l 

What the International Horticultural Exhi- 
bition in Hamburg will show are the latest develop- 
ments in this field. The sponsoring organization 
will not only endeavour to show novel equipment, 
and fully equipped playing landscapes, but will 
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GEORGE THOMPSON-—A FORGOTTEN 
Political Teacher. of Nineteenth Century Bengal 


` Bv PRor..D. L. 


. Few do, perhaps, remember George Thompson 
(1804-1878) whose speeches on Indian affairs 
- both in England and India roused political con- 
‘sciousness amongst the educated people of Bengal 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. Ín fact, 
he was regarded in the last century by some of 
our country men as the father of political educa- 
' tion in India. Thompson's speeches on Indian 
political problems were collected in a small 
volume and published at Calcutta in 1843. As the 


political aspirations. of the enlightened Bengali - 


À youth found expression in his speeches they be- 
came very popular and the volume shortly went 
‘out of print. It is-well-known; a new political era 
«began in:our country with the establishment of 
the Indian Association. National feelings were in- 
tensified due to the activities of the. above asso- 
 ciation. The “Hindoo Mela" of Nabagopal Mitra 


fostered a form of emotional nationalism which | 


was sometime carried to a ridiculous extreme. It 
is, perhaps, for these reasons that the most valuable ~ 


:O: 


-eribed as the “Father of Political Educatior 


dun. the Age of. Enlightenment. "The West is 
under, the’ pressure not to be outweighed by robo s, 
and surrounded by dangers on all sides. And yst 
in our world:of ever growing data, facts and 
figures that have to be mastered, and of com- 
pulsion to learn as a prerequisite for surviv il, 
games and plays have -retained their paramount 
significance for life in modern society." Thus tae 
organization sponsoring the Exhibition descrites 
the spiritual and cultural background of its 
endeavours. Doubtless it will be successful in 
rousing international educational and psycholcgi- 
cal expert circles to take up the discussion on 
contemporary principles of- education and be 
psychological theory of games and plays in their 
„effect upon children. | ' 
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utterances of George Thompson regarding Incian 
problems received little attention during the letter 


part of the Century. 


Fortunately, in the ‘nineties, the political diis 
of George Thompson were again brought to ight 
by one Shri Raj.Jogeswar Mitra. After avout 
half-a-Centüry he- reproduced the’ “intellectual 
treasure-trove" of, George Thompson (Publishec 
in 1895 by S. K. Lahiri & Co.), and dedicated it 
to Rashtraguru Surendranath Banérjee. In ccurse 
of his dedication Shri Mitra expressed great ad- 
miration for George Thompson whom he des- 
in 
India". 

This is no doubt very significant. Bholanatn 
Chandra while giving àn account of the spesches 
of George: Thompson in the Calcutta University 
Marime, Nov. 1895, said * “Time has not les- 
sened their value. Progressive enlightenment hes 
not affected their interest. They exercised a potent 
charm on a generation which heard them in elo- 
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quent utterance. To the generation of the present 
daz they will prove an interesting as well as pro- 
fitable reading. There is bullion in the lesson of 
ou~ first political teacher that will last long. 
Every young man ought to have a copy of them." 

The intelligentsia of our country entered a 
stil new phase of political thought after the par- 
tition of Bengal in 1905. The anti-British feeling 
whzh was already running high reached a very 
higa pitch after the partition. A few yars after the 
parition the political ideas of Mahatma Gandhi 
began. to be strongly felt in Bengal. He launched 
poltical movements more than once—the motive 
of which was not only to offer passive resistance 
to _mperialist rulers but also to love everything 
‘Na‘ional’. In the process of this nationalisation, 
conributions of some foreigners which .were of 
immense value, began to be forgotten by our 
courtrymen. It was only Rabindranath, who, in 
som= of his essays wanted to draw our attention 
to tae noble lives and high philanthropic ideals 
of taese foreigners. 

Much emphasis has of late been laid on David 
Harc, Derozio and Richardson’s zeal to bring 
abort a renaissance in modern Bengal. Their 
effoms in this direction were of no mean order 
indeed. But at the same time it must be remem- 
berec that their attention was confined to the 
cultu-al sphere only. The ralistic problms of the 
counry at large were not much touched upon by 
them. Even the patriotic note in Derozio's ‘Fakeer 
of Jungheera' is. mainly a vague emotion. He: was 
a frez-thinker no doubt, but it must be admitted, 
his f ee-thinking did not evoke much interest in 
pract—al politics and the general condition of the 
county which was groaning under the misrule of 
the Fast India Company. It was George Thomp- 
son, ho for the first time, attracted in a very 
effect ve manner, the attention of enlightened 
"Yourg Bengal"-to the practical political prob- 
lems cf the day. l 

As the most prominent member of the Bri- 
tish I-dia Society of London, George Thompson 
becam= acquainted, to some extent, with the prob- 
lems cf India. Even with that limited knowledge 
he tra-elled widely in Great Britain to make the 
Britiskk public acquainted with contemporary 
Indian. problems. As a humanitarian he not only 
loved “ndia but wantéd her all-round progress. 
When 3e was invited by Dwarakanath Tagore to 
visit India he did not hesitate to accept the in- 
vitatior as it would give him an opportunity to 
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gather first-hand knowledge of a country which 
he loved so much. He travelled with Dwarakanath 


in the same steamer and landed at Calcutta in 
, December, 1842. 
After his arrival in Calcutta he tried to in- . 


spire reforming “Young Bengal" with a series 
of speeches. He told them to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the actual problems of the country 
and to undo the wrongs (of course through cons- 
titutional means) committed by their rulers. 
George ‘Thompson’s spirited political utterances 
although reasonable were considered as “sedi- 
tious” and he was nick-named “Thompson—the 
grievance-monger" by the European and the 
Anglo-Indian Press. The enthusiastic political dis- 
ciples of Thompson who already started a  bi- 
weekly, The Spectator, to discuss the contemporary 
social and political problems converted it to a 
weekly when they came in contact with him. They 
also formed the first political organisation of 
Béngal, “The Bengal British India Society” in 
1843 with George Thompson as its first President. 
The aim of this political association was to dis- 
cuss and adopt as far as practicable such measures 
as could improve the condition of the country. 
Within the short space‘ of an article it is not pos- 
sible to give a full description of this Association. 
But one thing most worthy to note is that while 
the teachings of Derozio created a taste for free 
thought in the enlightened Bengali youth, the 
teachings of George Thompson created a taste for 
politics among them when they were mature in 
age and experience. 


While recalling the contributions of the 
group of reformers who brought about a change 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, Shri 
Bholanath Chandra writes in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Magazine in 1895 : 

"Raja Rammohan Roy, 
Dev, Baboo Russomoy Dutt, 
Seal and Baboo Prasanna Commar Tagore had 
it within them and the light came out of itself 
with more or less brilliance. Then came the days 
of public teaching with David Hare's exertion 
fruiting in the Institute of Hindu College. Dero- : 
zio’s teaching turned out the first batch of Re- 
forming Young Bengal. Let us see what Thomp- 
son's teachings have turned out. Indeed, they pro- 
duced a generation of political “Young Bengal" 
-——a set of men who presented a very different 
type from : 


Raja Radhakanta 
Baboo Mutty Lal 
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“The duteous and knew-crooking Baboo, 
That Seite on his own obsequious 
eae . bondage, | 
Wears out his time, much like his 
master's ass". 


According to Bholanath Chandra these spirited 
"Young Bengal" who were imbued with a new 
political “outlook belonged to the “Thompsonian 
School”. Prominent among them were Tarachand 


` Chakravarti, the Bengali Cato, Chandra’ Sekhar 


Dev, the Rev..K. M. Banerjee, Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Peary Chand Mitra, Dukhinaranjan Mukherjee, 


Digambar Mitra, Shyama‘Charan Sen and Kala- 


: Bengal. 


- the actual thunderings 


‘chard Sett. They were the brave persons who had 


sown the seeds of first political consciousness in 
"The Friend of India’ tauntingly com- 
pared their ‘thundering Balakhana’ speeches with 
then going on at Bala 
Hissar at Kabul. 

There is no denying the fact that the. influ- 
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ence of “Bengal British India Society” 
. very effective as the political programme chalked 


cruel Indigo-planters. ~ 


:O: 
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was no: 


out by this Association could not be carried to 


¿lhe end. Time was not yet ripe for giving prac- 


tical shape to the progressive political ides 0: 
George Thompson: Yet it must be-said to the 
credit of the .““Thompsonians” that they were the 


‘first political-minded persons of: Bengal who triec 
to determine the. actual condition of the ryots anc 


made an attempt to redress their ; grievances, Rair 
Gopal Ghosh, one of the most prominent “Thomp- 
sonians" ‘with his noble swelling public spirit 
and sufficiency of. means’, varied on active pro- 
paganda and made vigorous speeches to upholc 
the rights of the poor peasants whose sufferings 
were pouridiess owing to the -oppression of the 
Babu Bholanath Chandra 
comments: "To this first seed (Bengal British 
India Society) sown by George Thompson, M.P. 
may remotely be traced the outcome of all other 
associations, including the very Congress itself". 
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By P. S. SHARMA 


It would be expedient at the very outset to 
demolish the misconception in the mind of 
the average reader that criminal tribes are 

the same as aboriginal tribes or at least 
belong to the same racial or cultural stock. 
This misconception seems to arise from 
nomadism of the primitive  tribes—a 
characteristic which blurs the distinction 
between them and the criminal and vagrant 


population. Besides the Mongoloid element 


in the Cis-Himalayan region, the criminal 
tribes of northern India have a mixture of 


` races, cultures and social status in varying 


3 


proportions from the purest Brahmin to the 
hybrid Kahar or down to the Korwa of 
Uttar Pradesh. . ` 

According to Dr. D. N. Majumdar, “the 
attractive features of the women and their 
easy virtue help in their. tempting .over- 


‘tures to men of substance ‘and leisure and 


thus consciously or unconsciously they have 

canalised alien blood into the veins of the 

tribe, so that the racial purity of -the 
9 


criminal tribes like that of the castes, is a 
myth.” . ! 
Relics of eie feudalism- ‘and 
mercenary associates of adventurers and 
disgruntled claimants, each criminal - tribe 
has evolved a- distinct modus vivendi for 
committing crimes like cattle-lifting, crop- 
stealing, pick-pocketing and dacoity. 
Origin and Crime Specialisation 
Beyond a certain point, the origin or 
continuous history of any of the criminel 
tribes is lost in cbscurity. The relevant in- 
formation is, therefore; based upon legends 
and hearsay. Most: of the criminal tribes 
claim Rajput descent but due to frequent 
miscegenation of these ‘tribes with out- 
siders, they can safely. be described as vf 
mixed origin- and composition. So also, 
specialisation in certain erimes by a trike 
‘depends greatly on local conditions, sur- 
roundings and environments. Let us discuss 
the principal criminal tribes one by one. 


~ 
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Bawarias 


In Platts’ opinion, the word ‘Bawaria’ 
's taken from Hindi Baola or Baora mean- 
ing crazy. Dalton traces its origin to Sanskrit 
=arbar—a barbarian.  Ibbetson connects 
tham to Bawar or leather noose for en- 
‘naring wild animals and John Shakespeare 
ic Shagalkhore—or jackal-eaters. 


Legend goes that once Emperor Akbar 
‘lemanded a dola from King Sandal of 
Chittorgarh. On a point-blank refusal, a 
Lattle was fought near a baoli. The Rajputs 
were defeated and began to be called 
3eswalias or Bawarias. 

Bawarias also trace their origin to 
Chandra and Jora who had served Fattah 
22d Jaimal of Chittor as musketeers. 


Whaterfield believes that a Rajput chief 
ol Gujerat once presented a royal princess 
w the Emperor. The Princess did not like 
7i.e idea.and on the way, under pretext of 
dznking water, drowned herself in a baoli. 
zer disconsolants began to live a nomadie 
He near the baoli and became known as 
—awarias. 

In the past, Bawarias were notorious for 
zommitting daylight robberies, but have 
tow adopted shrewder and less violent 
methods and are adepts in languages and 
mde words. They are expert camp-robbers 
and nakabzans, pose as fakirs and sanyasins 
end earry weapons underneath their clothes, 
Ihey put on masks and can imitate voices of 
rats and cats. Their chief weapon Gyan 
(used for boring holes) they call Gyandas So 
tnat it may pass for one of their odd asso- 
cates. They use a regular system of signs 
for the guidance of fellow tribals. 


The Bhatus 


Bhatus belong to an aboriginal tribe, 
follow Hindu customs, though some oi them 
zre influenced by Christianity and Islam. 
Villiam Crocke holds that Bhatus are a 
branch of Sansiyas, while others connect 
them with Bhats or Bards and poets. Belief 
is also current that the word Bhatu is de- 
ived from the Hindi word Bahutor (arm- 
-reaker) referring to their favourite device 
of incapacitating opponents, 


The men are wiry and muscular, 
women fair and good-looking. They are very 
dangerous criminals and go on criminal 
expeditions invoking their deity Maharaj. 
They keep in touch which goldsmiths and 


unscrupulous persons by offering them spous * 


and even their womenfolk. They encourage 
their womenfolk to have immoral intimacy 
with rich people so that the commission of 
crime is facilitated. Their favourite 
weapon for breaking open doors and walls 
is a gahdala. 


Doms, Haburas ard Sansiyas 


Doms, Haburas and Sansiyas are among 
the most dangerous of criminal tribes of 
India. Low-statured and dark-complexioned, 
Doms were formerly known as blood-thirsty 
executioners and murderers. 

Legend has it that Doms are degenerat- 
ed Brahmins who worshipped malevolent 
gcddesses and accepted alms at cremation 
grounds. Webster describes them as “a tribe 
hopelessly wild and savage in their nature" 
as noted for aversion to work. Their 
women pose as hawkers and gain necessary 
information. They are adepts in Tappa- 
Bazi or passing brass for gold. They have 
no organised gangs. 


Haburas are offshoots of Sansiyas and 
profess to be descendents of Rana Pratap of 
Chittorgarh. They wander in gangs and 
waylay caravans and wedding parties. They 
generally carry a bludgeon. 

Haburas take on the guise of Brahmins 
on: pilgrimage, constables, professional 
mendicants and beggars. 

The origin of Sansis is traced to Mewar, 
Alwar and Bharatpur where they were 
minstrels to Jats. Sansis claim Sahasmal, a 
notorious dacoit, as their ancestor. Others 
regard them as descendants of Sansi, illegi- 
timate child of an unmarried princess. 
Sansis are skilful camp-stealers. They are 
proficient in passing on base 
special feature of Sansi dacoity is the sud- 
denness of attack and rapidity of lathi- 
blows. They stay at river banks and 
boundaries of two stations. They dispose 
of stolen property through kalals or gold- 
smiths. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Among other criminal tribes are 
Mahatams, Karwals, Minas and Kanjars 
who even rear up their females for purposes 
of prostitution. a 

In fine, criminal tribes are of compo- 
site origin; their modus operandi in com- 
mitting crime vary ; their anti-social acti- 


vities are mostly against property and 
they rarely resort to violence. They take 
——:0 
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elaborate precautions against being cauzht 
and connive at—even actively encourage— 
immoral intimacy of their women fclk for 
achieving their nefarious ends. 

The criminal tribes have continued as 
nomadic professional criminals since gene- 
rations past, but are gradually adjusting 
themselves to growing civilising inzlu- 
ences. 
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By $. C. 
Indian Institute of Social Welfare and 


I was born on the 28th October 1895 in Calcutta, 
the last of 7 brothers and 3 sisters. My father 
was an eminent lawyer of his times and a devoted 
scholar having won academic distinctions and a 
gold medal from the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
History and literature were his special subjects, 
My mother was one of the. earlier batches of the 
pupils of the school established by J. E, Drink. 
water Bethune in 1849 for the education 
of the girls of Bengal. She had full faith in the 
teachings of the religious texts and never failed 
to fast and follow other injunctions prescribed 
for different religious ceremonies. She was 
tolerant but at the same time a strict disciplin- 
arian, sympathetic and always ready to help others 
in distress. Herself having a keen desire to learn 
she set a high value to educational attainments 
and placed it next only to moral development. 
Both my parents had that in their character (how 
could one describe it) which made not only their 
children but others also look upto them with 
respect, love, confidence and also fear. Without 
making any attempt to discover reasons or find 
faults, may I just mention that it is this type of 
integration of personality traits that we miss in 
the parents of today and which in my opinion is 
one of the factors responsible for the numerous 


_ individual and social problems that surround the 


youths of our country now. 

I was a sickly child and on account of my 
frequent illnesses did not join school before the 
age of eight. There was, however, an intellectual 
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atmosphere in our home as all of my brothers 
were reading jin schools and colleges, some 
specializing in sciences and others in arte. My 
curiosity to know and learn was sharpenzd by 
listening to the intellectual discussions on var ous 
topics they used to have amongst themsehes and 
amongst their friends also who used to ga her 
almost everyday at our house. 


My father died prematurely immcedia:cly 
after my admission to school. I passed all school 
examinations creditably and was due to appear 
at the Matriculation Examination in 191]. But 
sometime before that I began to have trou.les 
with my eyes, very soon I lost my power o: vi-ion 
completely, became absolutely blind and was .ept 
confined in a dark room for six months. My 
family members naturally began to think that J 
was not destined to have the usual schcol and 
college education. My brothers, therefore, toob an 
unusual step, which was considered to be ra her 
bold and unorthodox too at that time. They 
noticed the presence in me of some musical 
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“Prof. S. C. Mitra who is one of the se! ior- 
most Psychologists was requested to contribute 
an autobiographical article for inclusion in the 
present issue of the Journal pf himself. It provides 
glimpses into the growth, development and cx- 
pansion of Psychology in Indian Universities and 
this would be one of the authentic source mate ‘ials 
for one who ventures to write the history of 
Psychology in India. 
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abilities and made all arrangements fcr my 
regular training in music. Neighbours foretold an 
ugly and gloomy future for me and accused my 
brcthers of spoiling me.and giving me up to 
- the devil. 
however, I still retain some capacity for playing 
on the violin which I learnt at that time. Gradually 
- anc ‘very slowly, however, I began to recover my 
sight but study was absolutely forbidden by the 
eye-specialists—a prescription which, however, I 
secretly and consistently violated. 

In 1912, on of my brothers was posted at 
Cuttack and he took me there with him. It was 
at Cuttack that I had one unique experience of 
my life. I met there Subhas Bose who was then 
.a student and was “preparing to sit for the 
Matriculation evamination of the year 1913. We 
soon became close friends. His extra-ordinarily 
high intellectual calibre, his wide and penetrat- 
ing studies even at that early age, of Sanskrit, 
Bengali and English literature, and philosophy 
too, his intense love for his country, and above 
all his eager and earnest quest for religion created 
a bond between us which remains as firm ioday 
as.it was fifty years ago. Swami. Vivekananda's 
writings used to inspire and guide me and when 
these were introduced to Subhas he though: he 
got in them just. what he had been seeking all 
alone: Certainly it can be said today tiat. while 
others read those writings he lived them. 

After losing two years of my academic career, 
I passed the Matriculation examination in 1913 
and’ got myself ‘admitted to the Scottish Churches’ 
college. Subhas joined the Presidency college. 
It was, however, agreed between us that after 


graduating, both of us would take up the Ex- 


perimental Psychology course for our Post- 
graduate study because we expected to find in 
fhat course the-scientific foundation of all that 
we have learnt about our Yoga system.and Yogic 
practices. That was the motive for my joining 
the Experimental Psycholog y Department after 
graduating with Honours in Philosophy in 1917. 
‘The Depar tment had recently been created by 
Sir Asutosh: I may mention that all through my 
graduation course I won many pr izes and medals 
fot proficiency not only in Philosophy but in 
Mathematics too, a subject for which I have still 
- the liveliest interest.°I recall how -the Professors 
of Mathematics tried their best to dissuade me 
from taking up Honours: in Philosophy and 
insisted that I should join she mathematics 
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Thanks to my brothers’ endeavours,” 
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Honours course. I take this opportunity of paying 
my respects to my teachers of the Scottish 


- Churches Collége, Profs. Urquhart, Mill, Ewan, 
Cameron, M. M. Bose, many of whom. 
are.no longer in the land of the living and to : 


Douglas, 


~ 


aml 


our late Kali Pandit Mahasaya always bubbling ^ 


with witty remarks and humorous anecdotes. : 


I learnt much from Experimental Psychology | 


but the primary motive was not fully satisfied. 
My revered teachers, late Dr. N. N. Sengupta and 
Late Dr. G. Bose, however, opened up new lines 
of thought for me and revealed to me the 


immense possibilities for the, practical utilization ` 


of the results of scientific experiments: in Psy- 
chology. Dr. Sengupta’s lectures on General and 
Social Psychology and Dr. Bose’s on Abnormal 


Psychology, particularly on Psychoanalysis made — 


profound impressions on me and I became keenly 
interested in, pursuing these branches’ of psycho- 
logy. The late versatile Professor Haridas 
Bhattacharyya was one of my ideal teachers. His 
thorough mastery over different 
systems, Eastern as well as Western, his acqu- 
aintance with modern systems of psychology, his 
brilliant discourses, his lively 
smiling face and his ever-ready wit inspired any 
serious student who came into contact with him. 

I passed the M.A. examination in 1919. On 
account of financial conditions of our family at 
that time I had to find some ways of earning 
money. After submitting many applications here 
and there I accepted a job of clerkship in the 
Finance Department of the Central. Government 
at. Delhi. When I had served there for sometime 
and was preparing to appear at the Accountant- 
ship exemination, on the passing of which my 
promotion depended, Sir, Asutosh 
whether I would be willing to accept a post of 


Lecturership in the. Psychology Department. He. 


could not, he said, guarantee my future prospect 


as he was then in a rather violent conflict with : 
the Government over his scheme of Postgraduate 
studies in the University- I eagerly aecepted the. 


offer, gave up the permanent Government post-for 
an uncertain position in the University and T a 
the department as a teacher in 1920. I married in *- 
1921 and our only issue, a daughter, was born 
in 1922. 

It was 
initiative in 
visit the first Psychological Laboratory of .the 
world at the University of Leipzig. l went there 


Sir Ashton. again, 


gait and always. 


enquired | 


who took the 
sending me over to Germany to' 


Philosophical . 


- 


-M 


‘at the Department 
-task of teaching and spreading the knowledge of 


cared to read some 
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in 1924. Wundt had died a few years ago. Prof. 
F. Kreuger was then the Director of the Labora- 
tory where I was privileged to work under the 
direct supervision of Prof. Kirschmann. Prof. 


Sander, one of the modern leaders in Psychology, 


now at Bonn University, was at that time: in 
Leipzig and so also was W. Wirth who has 
enriched psychophysics with his valuable con- 
tributions. I had an opportunity of meeting J. M. 
Cattell who for a short time had been revisiting 
the University where he had previously worked 
for so many years with Wundt though often 
differing from the latter. Carrying out success- 
fully an experiment on monocular and binocular 
perception of brightness I " was admitted to the 
Doctorate Degree of that University in 1926. 
Ámong my examiners, apart from these of the 
Psychology department, were Prof. Hans Driesch 
who introduced the idea of Vitalism and Theoder 


Litt. whose contributions to pedagogy were rich: 


and varied. I was the first Indian student who 
got an opportunity of working in the pioneer 
psychological laboratory of the world and per- 
haps still continue to be the only one. 

I shall refrain from describing other as- 
pects of life there besides the academic, partly 
because it will be completely out of date and 
would not be of any interest to modern students 
and also because it would unnecessarily lengthen 
ihe article. What struck me most was the extremely 
cordial and sincere way in which I was taken in 
there by the Professors and my fellow students 
as one of them. On my return, I took up my duties 
and devoted myself to the 


phychology amongst the educated and the laity. 
I joined the Indian Psychological Association 
which had just been started and tried to serve it 
to the best of my ability in various capacities, 
as Secretary, as the Editor of ‘its Journal, The 


Indian Journal of Psychology, and till lately as 


its President. 


As it would be apparent to any one who has 
of the articles that I had 
published both in the English and Bengali lan; 
guages and the papers that I read at different 
Congresses arid conferences, Laboratory experi- 
ments in psychology never satisfied me wholly. 
While the’ experimental method is certainly one 
of the most fruitful methods of exploring the 


capacities and aptitudes, trends and tendencies, 


leagues had in 


of individuals and groups, one should not imit 
his studies to these topics alone for understaning 
the ways of the mind’s functioning. ‘The e is 
more in the mind than laboratory experirients 
can discover.. Dr. G. Bose, a medical mau by 
profession, an ardent student of psychology aid 
of Indian philosophy, the formost psychoanalyst 
of India, pointed out to us another way of app- 
roach which promised a deeper understandirg 
of the subtle and intricate workings of the mind. 
That path was the path of psychoanalysis. I had 
myself analysed by Dr. Bose and that experience 
was an unique one for me for Í found in it the 
real foundations of all that was taught theo-et:- 
cally in the class-room and preached thrcugi 
the medium of the text-books. I became ai 
active member of the Indian Psychoanaly-ical 
Society founded by Dr. Bose in 1922 and Lavs 
since written much on the subject. One of th: 
articles, I am happy to mention, attracted the 
notice of Freud himself who communicated hi- 
appreciation to Dr. Bosé. I was elected a Fei.ow 
of the National Institute of Sciences of India in. 
1943, 


The department of psychology had been i: 
the meantime steadily growing. Not only was the 
number of students increasing but the sylla»us 
also was being modified from time to time. I 
had my share in bringing about these modifiza- 
tions and was responsible for introducing Ind an 
Psychology as an optional paper in the Pcst- 
graduate course. Late M. N. Banerjee, the frst 
M.Sc. in Experimental Psychology in Incia, 
teacher of mine and later one of my Senior col- 
his Presidential address to he 
Section of Psychology in the Indian Scierce 
Congress and myself too in a similar Presidential 
address in 1938 tried to draw the attention of all 
concerned to the fact that the knowledge derievd 
from the study of the new subject was being 
wasted for want of an organization and suita.le 
opportunities to utilize it in the practical fie-ds 
of life. At the Jubilee session of the Indian 
Science Congress, we had the good fortune of 
having Prof. C. Spearman, Prof. C. Myers aad 
others amidst us and Dr. G. Bose, the then Head 
of the Psychology Department, lost no time in 
drawing up, in consultation with them, a scheme 
for starting an Applied Section of the Department 
where Educational and Vocational guidance wou!d 
be given, The Section became very popular ard 


Li 
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soon educational and vocational guidance became 
one of the regular activities of the Department. 
Individuals and factories approached us for advice 
and guidance. 
Fsychology, a one-year postgraduate course, was 
started soon after, where students received their 
theoretical and practical training in the various 
branches of Applied Psychology. In 1955, a 
scheme for further expansion on the basis of the 
recommendations of a committee formed by the 
-yndicate of the University during Late Dr. J. C. 
Ghosh's Vice-Chancellorship, was submitted to 
the University Grants’ Commission through the 
University, the final outcome of which is still 
being awaited. 


It is easy to point out the gradual growth of 
the department but it must be remembered that 
every small step of dvelopment could only be taken 
after successfully ^ overcoming resistances from 
various quarters, expected and unexpected. Open 
hostility, innuendos and insinuations had to be 
faced by those championing the cause of the 
spread of modern psychology. I do not regret it. 
Qn the contrary, J am convinced now that conflict 
is one of the inevitable facts of life and no one 
zan by-pass it, 

On the death of Prof. G. Bose, who 
had been the first to occupy the chair of Pro- 
fessorship in Psychology in the University of 
Calcutta, I was appointed in his place in 1953. 
I served to the best of my limited capacities as 
a teacher of Psychology for about 40 years and 
finally retired from the University in 1959. 


Let me mention here that it had been my 
privilege to be in personal contact with all the 
leading psychologists of India. They had not only 
been my colleagues helping me always with their 
ideas and discussions, but they have proved to be 
my sincere friends and have expressed their feel- 
ings and sentiments towards me in no uncertain 
terms. It pleases me to find that some of the Pro- 
fessors of Psychology in the different Universities 
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of India had been at one time students of mine. 
They had always kept contact with me. I am 
proud of the notable achievements of some of 
the students of mine in different fields of Psy- 
chology. Some of them have been able to create 
very zood impressions about Indians and of the 
status of Psychology in India 
authorities of the subject in England and America. 


amongst the. 


ed 


Above all the best reward of my life had been - 


the love and esteem, which my students—4wo 
generations of them—have always showered on 
me. For a psychologist it is not difficult to under- 
stand that pride and prejudice, feelings of 
inferiority and frustrated ambitions would keep 
some of my students away from me, but even 
they have never failed to extend to me the usual 
courtesies of life, 


. would like here what I had 
recently expressed in my felicitation address 
that I had never been able to consider my 
teaching work as a money-earning profession but 
I have always taken it as a mission of my ilfe. 
lhere is so much talk of establishing rapport 
before starting a psychological experiment or 
beginning a counselling interview; my feeling is 
that even an academic subject cannot be well- 
laught to a student by anyone who has no per- 
gona. ties with him. At least that has been my 
life’s experience. 

One word more. After I retired from the 
University service. J was requested to take-up 
the post of Professorship of Psychology in the 
Indian Institute of Social Welfare and Business 
Management, Calcutta, with which I had been 
connected since its foundation in 1942. So I am 
serving now as an Honorary Professor of Psy- 
chology and Head of the Department of General 
Social Welfare at the Institute. 

Once more. Let this article of mine convey 
to al my senior colleagues my heartfelt gratitude, 
to all my friends my sincere affection and to 


to repeat 


all voung workers in the field of psychology my 
best wishes. 
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HOW DO THE POLES SPEND THEIR MONEY? 
By ANDRZEJ HODOLY 


Research worker of the Home Trade Institute 


THE structure of the individual needs of an 
average family or consumer in Poland does not 
differ in any great degree from that in other 
countries of Europe. Before an analytical study 
of the spending habits of Poles is attempted, a 
brief review of the material improvements in the 
living conditions of the population is considered 
necessary, for these factors have an essential place 
in determining the size and structure of the 
expenditure of the population. 

Predominantly agricultural in pre-war period, 
industry now plays a decisive role in Polish 
economy. Taking 1950 output as 100, in 1960 the 
industrial output was 337.7, in building 332 
and in agriculture 135.9, These and other 
changes have doubled the national income in 
1959 and the share of national income earmarked 
for consumption had gone up to 170 per cent of 
the 1950 consumption fund. 


Foop PURCHASES 


The Polish people earmark 46.2 per cent of 
their income for the purchases of foodstuffs— 
according to the results of research into the 
family budgets of industrial workers conducted 
in 1950. This is somewhat more than in other 
European countries—in West Germany, the 
respective percentage was 39.2 per cent in 1959, 
France 38.6 per cent in 1958, and in Great 
Britain 31.3 per cent the years 1957-59. The 
demand for foodstuffs was satisfied as regards 
the quantities supplied, the nutrition value of 
food being increased as the consumption of 
cereals and potatoes dropped. At the same time, 
the consumption of valuable hydro-carbons— 
products—increased threefold 


“and that of meat and fish showed a two-and-a- 


half-fold increase over ‘the inter-war years. 
The consumption of animal protein in Poland 
does not differ very much from that in the pros- 
perous West European countries, and the demand 
for meat is by no means decreasing. This indicates 


a further rise in the consumption of meat and 
meat products in the future. 

The economic authorities are endeavouring 
to stimulate the demand for articles contain ng 
the more easily assimilated protein, e.g., poultry, 
veal and fish and also milk and milk products, 
particular efforts are being made to increase .he 
consumption of vegetables and fruit which still 
play a much too insignificant role in our diet 

According to the known rules of consump- 
tion development, the percentage of income 
earmarked for foodstuffs drops as incomes go up, 
and this is the case now in Poland. If this drop is 
rather slow, this is mainly due to an improvement 
in the structure of food consumption, the per- 
centage of better and more expensive foodstuffs 
baving increased. 

But in spite of this, the relation between the 
quantity of foodstuffs purchased by the population 
and that of other goods is now changing to tae 
advantage of general consumer goods. 


OTHER ExPENDITURES 


Apart from food articles, the Poles spend 
quite a lot on clothing and footwear, the share 
of these expenditures in the total family budget 
being 15.2 per cent, as compared with 13.5 per 
cent in West Germany, 12.4 per cent n 
France and 9.3 per cent in Britain. During the 
last decade, purchases of clothes and footwear 
have increased almost twofold. 

Expenditures on health protection and 
hygiene are rather insignificant—4.3 per cert, 
comparing with 4.8 per cent in West Germany, 
7.4 per cent in France, and 7.5 per cent in tke 
United States—, and also for cultural and edu- 
cational purposes—6 per cent, as compared with 
9 per sent in West Germany, 7.1 per cent in 
France and 6.1 per cent im the United States. 
The reason for this is that the basic costs cf 
medica. care, recreation and education are pail 
by the State from the Social consumption func. 
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The network of health centres, hospitals and . 
sanatoria guarantée free inedical.care to working 
people and their families, and the price: of 
medicines for the working people is only 30 per 
cent of the actual price. Similiarly, the, cost _ off 
child care in.creches and nursery schools is 
coveted. by the local State organs. Schools on all 
levels, from primary to university schools, are: 
- freé, the completion of primarly ` school being 
compulsory. Parents only have to pay for school 
aids, which are very inexpensive. 

. About one million children and young people 
spent their 1960 holidays in summer camps and 
holiday centres free of chargé. Over 600,000 
working people and their jos went to work- 
kers’ holiday homes—run by the 
fa&tories and -institutions—situated in the most 
picturesque localities, only having to pay a small 
part of the-cost of their stay. 

Thus, the expenditure figures for E pro- 
testion and hygiene include payments for medi- 
cines, fees paid to doctors with private practice 
and to the doctors’ cooperatives supplementing 
tne State Health Service, and, lastly, expenditures 
on- personal and family hygiene. 

Expenditures. on culture and education not 
only comprise the cost of education and recrea- 
tion but also money spent on books and periodi- 
cals, and- on concert, theatre and cinema tickets. 

Ápart from outlays on food and clothing, 
household expenditures are also increasing. The 
share of rent in these expenditures is Reni. 
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trade unions, | 


cant, as rents in Poland are extremely low and ' 


so are payments for municipal services—gas, 
water, power supply, etc. Thus, the main items 


.in this group of outlays are furniture and other 
record . 


durable articles, cleaners, etc., and also 
players, radio and TV sets, tape-recorders, etc. 


In this field the demand is ahead of supply. 


' The State is making every effort to’ increase the | 


supplies of these goods to the market. 

And now a jew words about expenditure on 
transport. This is only a.small item in the budget, 
for thé public transport fares are very cheap and 


only a small percentage of the population have: 


expenses connected with keeping a car of their 
own. - ` 


Speaking .of. transport, the T for iotr , 


cycles -and ‘scooters is grdwing at the same rate 
as for other duiuble goods. 

As individual incomes go up, there is much 
more interest in individual and cooperative build- 
ing. This 


aged by the State. 
possibilities, 
ply would be builders with the necessary mate- 
rials and labour. l 

Summing up, consumption is on a medium 
level, with a certain tendency to keep to old tradi- 


According to the existing 


tions as regards food expenditure, though recent : 
changes, namely the growth in outlays on con-. 


sumer goods, indicate a change for the-better in 
the Polish pattern of consumption.and demand. 
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THE poutation of the Andaman ‘and Nicobar 
Islands is increasing rapidly with the implementa- 


tion of Colonialization Schemes. Naturally the rural. 


population increases with more speed than that 
of the urban and this is most essential for the 
safety of a typical.community cut off by hundreds 
of miles of Sea from the motherland. But still the 
seemingly vast land cannot feed her own people 
even at the present m8ment for so many hindrances 
and most of the necessaries of life including 


paddy are imported regularly from the mainland. 


Any shortage is seriously felt by, the Islanders, If 


these Islands are to prosper, a balanced economy 
is essential. 

But to achieve a balanced economy in the near- 
future is completely out of point because Paddy 
and Cocoanuts are the only major crops in these 
Islands. The population of thése Islands at  pre- 
sent is 63,433 whereas in the year 1951, it was 
only 30,971, i.e., it has become more than double 


indicates stabilization and a tendency . 
to Pa ahead, a tendency which is being encour- 


every effort is being made to sup-. 


1 à- 


during the last decade. ‘The total area of these ` 


Islands is 3,215 sq. miles and out of which 78 per 
cent of land is completely under ‘dense forest.’ Of 
the rest we have explored only a portion and got 
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our settlements there. With the heavy influx of 
settlers in these Islands total area under cultiva- 
tion is increasing very rapidly. During the year 
1931, the area under Paddy was 4,100 acres, by 
the year 1951, it rose up to 5,566 acres, whereas 
the area became 16,504 acres in 1960-61, i.e., 
nearly three times that of 1951. The area 
and production of Paddy are shown below : 


i 
Production 


Year Acreage 
in tons 
(1) (2) (3) 
1950-51 5,566 2,900 
1955-56 9,255 4,626 
1956-57 10,261 4,620 
1957-58 12,081 5,613 
1958-59 11,967 6,163 
1959-60 14,472 7,802 
1960-61 16,504 8,771 


Attempts to increase the agricultural produc- 
tion have been made with the help of implementa- 
tion of Plan Schemes, creation of Community 
Development Blocks, etc., as attention has been 
focussed on the seriousness of the low internal 
production of these Islands. Due to these moves, 
the agriculturists have shown keen interest in the 
Paddy yield competition conducted by the South 
Andaman Community Development Block. During 
the year 1960-61, altogether 176 entries were 
made in the crop competition whereas in the year 
1959-60, 85 entries were there. This is really a 
very healthy sign. 

Under the Plan Schemes demonstrations in 
Intensive cultivation are organised on cultivators’ 
plots. A number of Demonstration Centres accord- 
ing to Indian Council of Agricultural Research’s 
pattern are set up and Japanese methods of paddy. 
cultivation duly modified to suit local conditions 
2 popularised by laying out demonstration 
plots. 


There are usually two ways by which pro- 
duction can be increased, ġe., by extensive and 
intensive cultivation. Due to Colonization Schemes 
we are arriving at more or less a saturation po.nt 
though it is expected that some more cultivable 
area would be available and for this a Soil Ccn- 
servation Party is exploring in the Middle and 
North Ándamans. So main emphasis should be 
to increase Paddy production by increasing 
the average yield through intensive cultivaticn. 
The increase in yield is to be achieved specially 
by nourishing the Soil with the help of proper 
manures and fertilisers. Owing to  inadequaie 
manuring the land has become devitalized, suffer- 
ing generally from Nitrogen deficiencies. Maaur^s 
anc fertilisers can rejuvenate the soil, anc sil 
fertility of the land. An All India Fertiliser D+- 
monstration Trials Scheme under a Joint Ind»- 
American Project was conducted in the year 1951- 
55, to demonstrate the effectiveness of the conimer- 
cial fertilisers such as Urea, Ammonium Sulphat:, 
Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate and NP mixtures in 
increasing crop production and thereby to er- 
courage the extensive use of these fertilizers by 
the cultivators. Although those experiments were 
not conducted on the soils of Bay Islands, stil 
some of the observations will be quite applicable 
for this place. It was observed that “very gool 
response to nitrogen was obtained in all states 
and on all the soil types, and application of rhos- 
phate in addition to nitrogen gave good extra 
response in all States". 

There are other measures too for the in- 
crease in the paddy production, viz., supply oi 
improved seeds, as we know that good crops will 
require quality seeds, measures for plant protec- 
tion, irrigation facilities, propagation of im- 
proved agricultural practices, Land Developmen’ 
and Soil Conservation measures and popularising 
of improved agricultural implements. If all goes 
well, it is definite that these Islands will be self- 
sufficient at least so far as the requirements of 
paddy axe concerned, 
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`I MEET RAJAJI: By Monica: Felton, pub- 
` Rs. *16.00. A 

. Mrs. Felton came’ to India in 1956 to 
attend a peace conference in’Calcutta, She 
heard: ‘many people’ say that Rajagopal- 
achari ‘was the greatest living Indian and 


perhaps the ‘greatest man of the whole world’. 
Such an estimate, by the way, is as baffling 


lished by Macmillan & .Co.- Ltd. 1962": price 


a 


tc justify, as it is easv to make in a mood of . 


convivial excess. The author, however, has 
been ‘rather wrestling with an -unwearied 
zeal to draw out worth-while - 
notes from Rajaji, constitutionally’ reluctant 
tc talk about himself,. The result is the book 


"under review and. a biography she intends 


to complete some day.. : l 


Ideologically, non-ideological Rajagopal- 


achari js a controversial figure in Indian 
politics. At strategic points he refused to 
trim his sails to ; the wind that blew.. His 
consummate statesmanship and courage of 
canvietion were nowhere more strikingly in 
evidence as when in 1942, he'said with regard 
to the ‘Quit India’ resolution: ‘In 1919, we 


(The Congress) refused our co-operation, and , 


though this refusal may have helped to 
. vindicate our national self-respect, it did not 
help us in any positive way’. Unless public 


memory accepts itself to be scandalously - 
short, there is, im the pages of history, 


surendranath Banerjea. urging the country 
to work the Reforms in the right. spirit and 


» » 
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biographie - 


"Gandhi. 
‘he, “was put on .the' pedestal, admired ` 
.for, his ` genius and , for his. 
ring .hunch, consulted, 


b 


kin i a le. 


never to inflate: Pan-Islamism by mixing up, 


the Caliphate with Indian. politics. Will the 
prospective biographer of Rajaji look up? 


distressing. “If Gandhiji,” he says, “had been 
against partition the others would not have 
agreed to it.” It places Gandhiji in a very. 
unfortunate position, regard being had to 


What he told the author with regard tó, . 
_Gandhiji vis-a-vis the division of India reads 


the fact that he had all along, right up-to’ - 


May 1947, emphasised that he considered 
the division of India a sin and that it. was 
only over his dead body that it could -be 
effected. . My. conviction is that some. 
light .is being withheld. The popular 
belief, however, is in tune with the .view- 
point of Pyarelal, as stated in his Mahatma 
“The impossible old man,” says 


listened to with 


‘uner- - - 


respectful attention and by-passed.” "We 2 


gather that Rajagopalachari claims that if 
his suggestion for the division of India were 


accepted in time, we would not have wit- . 


nessed such an orgy of cannibalism.. A bald 


"statement like this without his reaction to 


Jinnah’s phased exchange of population and " 
then -the most staggering episode of huma- , 


nity uprooted, the bloody trail of which has* 


not yet in these fifteen years stopped flow- 


ing with frightful potentials, leaves a gnaw- - 


ing sense of inadequacy. Would he equally 
consider that he intended to consign the 
entire non-Moslems of Punjab and Bengal ‘to 


Hi 


Ç 


. he is not the centre -of the universe’. 
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the rule of Pakistan and what it implies. 


After all, Nehru has -this much of 
honesty to confess at New York in October, 
1949, that he would have fought to the end 
against the establishment of Pakistan if he 
had foreseen the dire consequences which 
flowed: from it. 

It is painful to accept Rajagopalachari's 
verdict that 
produced good government. There is a 
piquant touch in having had to accept it 
from one, who was Union Minister in the 
interim. period, and then, under the new 
auspices, who was in turn Governor of West 
Bengal, Governor General of India, Chief 
Minister of Madras, and again Union 
Minister. He has also to be accepted on his 
face value that public service has very much 
deteriorated in efficiency and integrity com- 
pared to the British regime and this under 
‘pressure from their political masters to do 
favours'. ij 

The author has beautifully said that 
‘Rajaji mocked at nobody ; and wisdom was 
offered lightly as something within the 
grasp of everyone who chose to understand." 
One such quintessence of wisdom is when he 
said, ^The hardest and most important thing 
that every human being needs to learn is s 

e 


author may, as well, note what Rajagopal- 


achari said of Tilak that "No great man was, 


less troubled with a memory of himself or 


the thought of how he figured in anything'— 


Foreward to Karandikar’s biography of 
Tilak. It applies in all fours on Rajagopai- 
achari- himself. 

- In. the intimate, revealing manner of 
Boswell, Mrs. Felton has. given us a lot of 


. things regarding Rajagopalachari that we 


were hitherto denied. Her style is racy and 


- conversational; and with freedom from 


* Republic of India. 


cant, her impact is quite pleasant all along. 
The-book is a valuable addition to literature 
relating to. the rise and functioning of the 


Joges C. Bose. | 


. ADUET LITERARY. MOVEMENT, PAKISTAN : 


By H.G. S. Bivar, 1.C.S. (retired); 1961. - 


The thoughtful pamphlets remind ‘us of the 
sudden and melancholy death of ` (23rd March, 
1962), Mr. Bivar, born (28th Nov., 1897), in -his 
father’s Tea Garden in Assam. Educated, in Eng- 
land, Mr. Bivar joined the. LC.S. (1921) . and 


‘self-government has not yet | 


served India till the Partition, when he opted :or 
Pakistan. With his executive and judiciary experi- 
ences (1921-47) in undivided India, Mr. Bivar 
finally retired in 1955 as Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs, East Pakistan. 

Then he took up social uplift work as en cld 
colleague of our Bengal Social Service League 
founded by Dr. D. N. Maitra (1915). So in 19:5, 
Mr. Bivar began visiting: us in the Bustee House 
of she League (1|6 Raja Dinendra Street), where 
he shared our simple meals and small rooms o 
co-»perate with our workers in the “liquication 
of Illiteracy”. He planned and wrote some boo is 
on the subject with the co-operation of Dr. Lan- 
baca and his Literary Fund financing partlv the 
Adult Literary Movement in Pakistan and West 
Bengal through the Bengal Social Service Leagu:. 

. The almost half a century of social service 
was pioneered by our National Poet Rabindre- 
nath _and his’ doctor-friend — Nilratan Sarka-. 
Their centuries (1861-1961) reminded us o: tke 
social and educational reforms supplying ite 
very foundation of Indian Democracy. Above 
colour and creed here co-operated with us Rev. 
C. F. Andrews and, Mahatma Gandhi. Dr. Karv> 
and our friend Mr. Bivar, the “Reformer”: H: 
noticied us from Dacca (before falling ill) thai 
he would not go to any- Hotel but enjoy the sim- 
ple hospitality of the League ! We remember him 
with gratitude and send our condolences to hi: 
family. May . his writings unpublished or pub- 
lished be collected in a volume and translated into 
Bengali so that the students and teachers of ou: 


-rural schools may benefit by his wide experie 1ce:. 


and deep sympathy. Mr. L. P. Jack, LC.S.; wrote 
a valuable book on Faridpur ` and now if we 
collect and publish Mr. Bivar’s- writings they may 
bring into fraternal co-operation, the teachers oi 
East Pakistan and West Bengal dedicated to the 


"uplif- of our neglected rural masses. 


THE.CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA : 
Vol. II, 1962. Published by the Ramakris.ina 


Mission Institute of Culture. 


in 1937, the Sri Ramakrishna Birth Cente- 
nary Publication Committee, published the First 
Edition in 3 vols, which have been enlarged to in- 
clude wider topics of the Cultural Heritage of 
India. It is to the credit of the Institute to have 
succeeded, in the face of, difficulties of editing end 
printing, to have published.Vol. I :.- The Early 
Phases (pages 716) Vol. HI, (pages 718) .on. The 
Philosophies and Vol. IV (Pp. 796) on. The Reli- 
gions enlarged by a fairly exhaustive Bibliography 
and a full Index. MUERE d 

The Vol. II under review is welcomed “or 
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filing up the gap by covering admirably our vast 
literatures on Jtihasa-Purana (History and Ancient 
Caronicles) together with law and allied texts 
grouped under Dharma-Artha-Kama and social 
sciences. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal (learned President, 
Asiatic Society), Prof. S. K. De, (Jt. Editor of the 
Mahabharata), Dr. A. D. Pusalker, (of the Bhan- 
darkar Institute, Poona} and Prof. R. C. Hazra, 
(sanskrit College, Calcutta) worked hard to make 
their surveys as exhaustive and up-to-date as pos- 
sible. While the Vedic studies were Indo-European, 
the Epic period is dominantly covered by our 
Indian scholars handling, now for the first-time, 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Puranas, 
not only in classical Sanskrit, but also in their sig- 
uificant varianis in the various living languages of 
(iis vast subcontinent. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, com- 
pleting the edition of the Mahabharata, appears 
Fere with his epoch-making review of the Bhaga- 
tad-Gita—its History and Character. A former 
President, Swami Suddhananda, and General Sec- 
retary, Ramakrishna Mission, Swami Vireswara- 
randa discussed the teachings and the synthetic 
character of the Gita. Dr. Pusalkar ably surveyed 
the History of the Ramayana (since the early 
studies of Prof. Jacobi). So, our friend Dr. Bijan 
Haj Chatterjee of the Greater India Society, dis- 
cussed happily the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
in South-East Asia which should open our eyes to 
‘he need of publishing our Indian Cyclopedia of 
Asian Religions and Cultures, so often distorted 
cy the Western Christian zeal. . 

The Puranas and Upa-Puranas, for the first 
time, were ably presented by Prof. Rajendra 
Chandra Hazra, a pioneer in the field. 

On the “Hindu Judicial System” and its six 
stages—the Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Mukkerji con 
tributed a valuable monograph. So our erudite 
researcher, Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bha:tacharya 
wrote on Puranas as also on the impor 
tant Nibandhas of Hindu Law—studied by Judge- 
Qrientalists like Sir William Jones (1746-1794) 
and Sir Henry T. Maine. 

The last part (v) is devoted to Artha-Sastra, 
Niti-Sastra and other sources of Hindu Political 
and Social Organisation. This section is very ably 
edited by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, an authority on the 
subject, ^vho writes also on the Monarchical States 
and on the ancient Indian Republies. So Dr. C. 
P. Ramaswami Aiyar (who introduces this volume) 
writes on the  Socio-Political Evolution in India. 
The Index is very helpful but the Bibliography 
might have been improved. We wish all success to 
the Ramakrishna Insfitute of Culture now directed 
by Swami Ranganathananda of vast experiences in 
Mysore and Karachi, New Delhi and Belur. This 


majestic volume of 738 pages is offered ata 
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modest price of Rs. 35|- only; and we recommend 
it to all learned institutions of East and West. 
KaLipAs Nac 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF GANDHIAN 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT: By 
Jha. Published by Educational Publishers, Agra. 
Pp. 276, Price Rs. 12/-. 


Gandhiji did not write a book postulating his 
economic ideas. He did not propound any theory 
of economics ` although he spoke and wrote on 
various economic questions on different occasions 
covering a long-range of his life-time. Gandhian 
Economic Thought is essentially spiritual and as 
such it is opposed to the materialistic economics of 
today. In the absence of a historical example of 
a non-violent society it is very difficult to under- 
stand the Gandhian Economic Thought although 
theoretically Gandhian thought is so perfect in 
itself that it is precisely critical of present-day 
economics. 

The book has been divided into seven chap- 
ters: Historical background of Gandhian Era, 
Fundamentals of Gandhian Economic Philosophy, 
Modern Economic Frame—some basic facts, 
Gandhi on Production System, Distribution, Jus- 
tice, Gandhian approach to Exchange Economy, 
Planned Economy on Gandhian principles. In the 
Appendix, the author compares and discusses 
Gandhi’s ideas with classical and modern econo- 
mists such as Sismandi, Freidrich List, Adam 
Smith, Karl Marx, Malthus, Ricardo, Saint-Simon, 
J. S. Mill, Marshall and Keynes. 

Gandhi was for small and cottage industries 
and for decentralization; he was against big 
machinaries and large-scale production as we 
understand it but not against machinery as such. 
He was for economic co-operation between rural 
and urban economy none exploiting the otber. 
Rural and ultimately national self-sufficiency was 
the cone of Gandhian Economics and international 
trade was to be very limited. According to him 
present-day economic trends lead to competition, 
conflict and class war and international quarrel 
and world war and his method based on coopera- 
tion, rural self-sufficiency and non-violence will 
lead to peace and prosperity to individuals, fami- 
lies, nations and to the world as a whole. This is 
idealism but Gandhiji believes it to be possible and 


Dr. Shiva Nand ^ 


practical and in no way utopian. According to“ 


Gandhi economic theories and laws as laid down 
by modern writers cannot be universally appli- 
cable and every country has its own economics. 

The book presents Gandhian thought in a 
clear language which any student of economics 
will find interesting and illuminating. 
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THE MURDER OF MAHATMA GANDHI : 
By Dr. J. C. Jain. Published by Chetana Lid., 
Bombay. Pp. 175. Price Rs. 5/-. 


The greatest tragedy in the history of India. 


after the attainment of Independence on loth 
August, 1947, was the murder of Mahatma 
Gandhi the Father of the Nation on the 30th 


January, 1948. It is unfortunate that no historical 
record has been maintained of this national 
tragedy. Therefore, a book throwing light on the 
factual reasons, as well as the ideological back- 
ground that led to the disaster, is welcome. How- 
ever, the present book which covers a wider- 
ground is written with a historical perspective. It 
deals with genesis of communalism in India, 
leading to the country's partition and depicts the 
thorny problem of disintegration with which the 
nation is laced iulay. 

The book is divided into three parts and two 
appendices (Judgments) are added to it. 

The author being the Chief Prosecution wit- 
ness of the Gandhi Murder trial, his presentation 
is not only deserving of attention but lively. The 
greatest son of India died a martyr for the cause 
of communal unity which India is still to attain. 


‘The book deserves wide circulation. 


A. B. Dutra 





SANSKRIT 
BRAHMANA-SARVASVA : By Halayudha, 
Edited. by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat, Series No. 29, Published by 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 168/1, Raja Dinendra 
Street, Calcutta-4, 1960, Pages, i-xlv + 885, Price 
Rs. 25/-. 


Prof. Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya deserves 
the highest congratulation from the academic world 
for this scholarly edition of Halayudha's Brah- 
mana-Sarvasva, a  pre-Sayana commentary on 
Select Vedic ynantras. MHalayudha adorned the 
Court of Lakshmana Sena of Bengal in the 12th 
Century A.D., and his works have for decades en- 
joyed much popularity to the lovers of Vedic lore. 
The Brahmana-Sarvasva contains expositions of 
Vedic-mantras which are generally used in our 
Kriya rites and thus it has been treated not only 
as a Vedic commentary but also a ritualistic 
digest. Being entrusted with the office of Dharma- 
dhikara (Directorate of Religion)  Halayudha 
had a first-hand knowledge of the condition of 
Religion in mediaeval Bengal and the work under 
review bears ample testimony to the fact. The 
introductory portion of the work contains a faith- 
ful account. of the condition of Vedic study in 


mediaeval Bengal which would certainly interest 
a serious student of social history. How2ver. 
that Halayudha's magnum opus enjoyed unall-yel 
admiration in later periods may be substantzale | 
from the fact that it has been utilised and cited as 
an authority by such noted nibandhakaras of later 
period as Sulapani, Raghunandana,  Vacaspati 
Misra, Mitra Misra, etc. 

In view of such wide popularity and impor- 
tance of the work a critical edition of it was 1 
long-felt desideratum. It is most gratifying to 
find that the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calo.:tta. 
has completed its publication. The earlier puoli- 
cation of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat sevie. 
have already won appreciation from scholar: ir 
India and abroad and we are sure that the pre- 
sent publication will add to the glory of the com- 
mendable research series initiated by the Parisaat. 

In preparing the present edition, Professor 
Bhattacharyya has utilised about twelve ma-us- 
cripts in different scripts procured from d fe- 
rent parts of the country. In fact, the  learaec 
editor has left no stone unturned to make it : 
really useful one. The introduction is highly in- 
formative and inspiring and has the stamp o: 
genuine scholarship. We should express a deg 
sense of gratitude to this veteran scholar who n1as 
already to his credit a good number of noted 
publications, We believe that the present w ork 
will certainly lend lusture to his old record «nc 
will win admiration from the lovers of Vedic 
learning. 

GOPIKAMOHAN DHATTACHARY« 


, BENGALI 
MANASMIKSHAN: (Bengali) and otier 
papers (English) of the late Dr. Suhrit Mitre oj 
the Science College, Calcutta University. 


A worthy colleague of Dr. Girindra Sekhar 
Bose, Prof. Dr. Suhrit Mitra (1895-1962)  'pzc- 
pared himself for the rare distinction of a Pio- 
neer, like Dr. Bose in the realm of psycho-analy- 
tical research in India. He graduated from he 
Scottish Church College as First class first in 
Psychology which he studied with Sri Sukhas 
Dose (later LC.S. and Netaji) his very cose 
friend and relation. He stood first also in M.A.. 
and joined the Calcutta University (1920) as a 
Lecturer. Joining the University of Leipzig (1924). 
he won the Ph.D. (Leipzig) title in the land of 
Freud famous all over the World. Dr. Freud not 
only appreciated Dr. Mitra but urged him to 
apply Psvcho-analysis to improve the social con- 
ditions of India once famous for her psycaic 
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(Yogic) researches, Dr. Mitra served till his ‘last 
‘day as‘a.member of the Indian Psychological 
Association which should write on Dr. Mitra’s 
contributions. He was. invited to ‘preside ‘over the 
. Psychology section of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress (1932-33). Behind that signal honour 
was his continuous study-research and  publica- 
tions: His German thesis was published in 1926 
(Psychological Archive’ in original German not 
translated yet.) He wrote on the “Indirect percep- 
tion of _Forms (1927) and on the Concept of 
Instincts (1928). His Presidential address. was on 
a New Theory of Emotion (1933). On the Jubilee 
of the Indian Science Congress (1988), he wrote 
on the "Contribution of Abnormal Psychology to 
Normal Psychology”. In 1945, he wrote on “Freud 
and.his Discoveries"—(East-West Philosophy, Ed. 
by: Dr. Radhakrishnan). He was Editor of the 
Indian Journal of Psychology (1942-47) and Pre- 
sident, Indian Psychological Association | (1948- 
57), Dr. Mitra was member of the Board of Edi- 
otrs, Science and Culture, Calcutta, and ` of the 
International Journal of Psycho-analysis — (Lon- 
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don). We are also grateful to him for his lucid 
exposition in Bengali of the Mental Sciences, he 
made his own. His essays fike Anichakrita and 
Manasamikshan, etc., enriched our literature on 
philosophy and psycho-analysis, the subject nearest 


to his heart which he devoted to relieve the suffer- ” 


ings of so many of our men; women and children 
who would bless him. I was invited by. him to 


visit ‘his Bodi-Pith a model of Economy in Social 


| 


3S 


Service based on scientific guidance! staaini e facas . 


atfaatfas afg and such of his papers entitle him to 
our permanent gratitude and remembrance, He 
reviewed technical books on mental sciences in 
Modern Review, Prabasi and other leading peri- 
odicals of Bengal. So, we hope that his pupils 


and friends will bring out soon a complete Biblio- 


graphy and also perpetuate his lovable memory 
by founding, in Calcutta, the Suhrit Mitra, Clinic 
of Mental Sciences neglected so far, yet challeng- 
ing tne attention of all men and women interested 
in that Science and in Social service in our Wel- 
fare State. 
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Patent Pitfalls In Planning—The Indian - 


Experiment 
Writing in the Indian Libertarian in its 
issue dated April 15 last, Prof. S. Kesava 


Iyengar, -Director, Indian Academy of Econo- 


“Time and again,- even to ihe point ‘ol 


- nausea, it is claimed that at ‘1960-61 prices, the 


national income: of India rose by 42 per cent 
curing 10 years ending 1960-61 (page 1389, 
R.DB.I. Bulletin of Statisiics, September. 1961). 
All over the world, it is usual to compare 
national income. in any one year, with a base of 
5-10 years, earlier. For example. in the U.S.A. 
and U.K. national income for 1960 has been 


. calculated at 1954 prices as also at current prices. 


The calculation in India is with 1948-49 
national income, both at current and constant 
prices. Obviously, a calculation at current prices 
inflates the national income figure artificially 
although the national income in real terms 1s 
much less at 1948-49 prices. The indices of 
wholesale prices (at 1952-53 prices) and cost 
of living (with 1949 as base) werit upto 124.4 
by September 30; 1961 and .128 in August, 
1961, respectively. ` 

“The only explanation possible for unduly 
‘publicising comparison at current prices is the 
anxiely of the authorities for window-dressing. 
.At 1948-49 prices, national income increased 
at 3.03 per cent per annum (simple) during 
the first 4 years of the Second Plan...... The 
simple annual average increase during 1951-52 
sto 1960-61 at 1948-49 prices works at about 3 
per cent but the annual average at current prices 
has been particularly publicised. 

“In view of the population ‘explosin’ in 
this country as revealed by the 1961. population 
figures, and the steep ascent of the runaway 
prices during the last 5 years, national income 


index is not 
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at.current prices is of little significance. Per 
capita income rose im: India between 1951-5: 
and 1959-60 with yearly .step at the annua 
average rate of 1.28 per cent...... Colin Clarke 
estimated that the corresponding figures in the 
U.K. has been -about 1.3 in recent years, but 
1.8 per cent of Rs. 3.890 ($778) is quite 
different from 1.28 per cent of Rs. 250.3. This 
fact should be recognized all round, and Thirc 
Plan per capita ‘income targets should be re- 
adjusted in the light of net population increase 
at more than 2 per cent per annum accompanied 
by a radical reversal of price policy. 

“Of late there has been a lot of discussior 
on ‘olding the price line at the present level. 
The Government benches appear not to worry 
abour the spurt in consumer prices. They seen 


to tkink they have already taken adequate steps 


to arrest prices and stabilise them more or less 
at present levels: the Third Plan has not taker 
into account probable further soaring of prices. 
On the other hand, the authorities are inclined 
towards maintaining floor prices for agricultura, 
crops! There. are others who prognosticate that 
during 1961-66, the indices of wholesale price: 
and cost of living may be raised by at least 
another 50 per cent, indicating even now the 
begirning of galloping inflation, in view of the 
fact that the authorities failed miserably in con- 
trolling prices between 1955-56 and 1960-61... 

"Wholesale prices increased on the average 
annually at 1.75 per cent in the U.S.A. during 
eleven years, consumer index by 2.42 per cent 
during the same period and the national incomc 
at current prices by 7.33 per cent per annum 
during 10 years. In the U.K., the wholesale price 
available, the retail price index 
works out at 2.38 per cent per annum during 
the last five years, and the national income al 
current prices increased annually on the average 
by 8.55 per cent during 10 years. In both thesc 
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countries, wholesale and consumer prices show 
a slow rise of 2.3 per cent indicating adequate 
sipplies or successful controls or both. But the 
national income at current prices increased at 
Lie much higher rate of 7.9 per cent per" 
annum, signifying that the per capita real 
facomes of the two countries ` improved sub- 
siantially after allowing the due margin for 
sight upward tilts in prices and cost of living. 
The situation in India is quite the other way, 
and the authorities cannot deny that they have 
been trying to  hypnotise themselves and the 
people into a halo of imaginary stability. The 
priee indices have shot up during the past five 
years annually by 7.29 per cent (wholesale) and 
€.25 per cent (consumer), and yet the Procon- 
suls at New Delhi have been trying to hypnotise 
tnemselves that they would be held ‘more or 
less at the present levels" They have forgotten 
that the two indices were at 92.5 (1952-53 base) 
in 1955-56 and 96 (1949 as base) in the same 
years, and the latest figures are respectively 
124.4 and 128! So far as the national income at 
constant prices is concerned, the Indian Pers 
formance has not only been unsatisfactory but 
positively despondent...... The average annual 
increase in national income between 1955-56 and 
1959-60 works out at 3.03 per cent (at constant 
prices) while corresponding rises in the price 
end cost of living indices have been at 7.29 and 
6.25, respectively. It should not be surprising if 
really there was a net decrease in per capita 
income between 1955-56 and 1960-61. A rise of 
Z or 2 per cent per annum in price indices is 
ceneraly passed as congenial to economic 
activity, but Prof. A. C. Pigou thinks that any- 
thing beyond 2 per cent per annum must be 
considered as a harbinger of galloping inflation 
which has the same deadening effect as gallop- 
ing consumption. 

"According to official figures, average annual 
investment was 8.5 per cent of the national 
income (including capital inflow), between 
7950-51 and 1958-59, while the average saving 
rate during the same period was 7.1 per cent. 
Even after allowing a broad margin for increase 
in domestic saving, would it be practicable to raise 
the percentage of Plan investment to 12.89 per 


cent per annum between 1961 and 1966...... 
without a predominant share contributed by 
deficit finance and capital inflow? What are 


the measures contemplated for ensuring the re- 

cuired capital inflo&? The Third Plan, on the 

contrary, emphasizes the importance of domestic 

resources and allots a minor place to the private 

sector fand, on its showing during the Second 
* 
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Plan, it should do so quite easily? and the 
private foreign investor, despite recent encour- 
agements is not counted on to provide more than 
a marginal fraction of the necessary foreign ex- 
change." 


Exports in Doldrums 


Writing in the May 1962 issue of the Asian 
Economic Review, K. Anantram, Field Research 
Officer, Indian Institute of Economics, Hyderabad, 
says : 

World exports, which doubled during the 
fifties, touched in 1960 the high water mark at 
$125 billion. An impressive increase in the 
experts of the Western European countries and 
the phenomenal rise in the E.E.C. exports con- 
tributed, in a large measure, to this peak per- 
formance of global exports. India’s exports over 
the same period remained, despite two Five Year 
Plans, virtually stagnant and her share in world 
exports declined from 2.1 per cent in 1950 to 
a mere 1.] per cent in 1960. 


The Planning Commission have set before 
the country as part of their perspective planning, 
the supreme task of doubling the exports and 
raising them to Rs. 1,300-1,400 crores per 
annum by the end of the Fourth Plan. It is a 
task fraught with immense difficulties and un- 
certainties, 


A decade of planning (1951-1961) has left 
Indian exports very severely in the doldrums. The 
First Plan annual average of Rs. 609 crores 
might have been much less but for a spurt in ex- 
ports in 1951-52 on account of the war in Korea 
and che high export prices of jute goods. The 
Second Plan annual average of Rs. 614 crores 
is nct significantly higher. It is futile to argue 
that this would have been much higher but for 
the recession in the U.S.A. and Europe in 1958. 
In volume exports, however, were higher in the 
Second Plan by 9 per cent; but on account of 
lower unit values, this increase was not reflected 
in larger export earnings. 


f- 
The impact of stagnant exports on the balance 


of payments position has been disastrous. The 
deficit in the balance of payments over the First 
Plan as a whole was Rs. 318 crores while at 
heavy adverse tradé balance of Rs. 462.8 crores 
on an average every year, during the Second 
Plan period contributed to a grave worsening of 
the position. 

Since foreign exchange, a factor which is 
vital to the development of an under-developed 
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economy, is usually scarce, the balance of pay- 
ments effects assumes an importance as a criterion 
for the allocation of investment resources and the 
determination of priorities, The balance of pay- 
ments effect has two different aspects,—the 
effects during the investment phase which are 
always negative, and the operating effect. The 
economie development plans of our country were, 
obviously, not based on a due consideration of 
these points. Consequently the Plans were not 
oriented towards creating an ever increasing ex- 
port surplus as the prime need of economic 
development of the country. A persistent and 
ever-widening gap in our balance of trade com- 
pelled us to draw heavily on our sizeable sterling 
balances. Our sterling assets which stood at the 
impressive level of Rs. 1,650 crores at the end 
of the Second World War, and which provided 
all along a cushion against the impact of deficit 
in the balance of payments of the country, are 
now a meagre hs. 130 crores. 

Though imports have been severely curtailed, 
the import bill is still of the order of Rs. 1,000 
crores per year, while the value of our exports 
is much less than Rs. 700 crores. The prospects 
of further reduction of imports substantially are 
remote, but the need for earning more foreign 
exchange will certainly be increasingly felt. The 
rise in exports in 1961 to Rs. 668 crores, making 
them the highest in the last decade, barring the 
exceptional year 1951-52, is no doubt encourag- 
ing. Yet it would be prudent to bear in mind 
that the larger part of the increase of Rs. 34 
crores over the previous year was made up of a 
chance rise in the export price of jute goods. In 
this uneasy context the target of Rs. 740 to Rs. 
760 crores a year envisaged in the Third Plan 
does seem rather difficult of achievement, while 
doubling the exports by the end of the Fourth 
Plan period would be a Herculean task indeed. 
There is, however, no denying the existence of 
considerable scope for expansion of exports 
provided appropriate measures for the purpose 
are properly devised and efficiently enforced. 
Over the five years of the Plan (1961-66) the 
aim is to increase exports to a total of more than 
Rs. 3,700 crores, an estimated annual average 
increase of Rs. 150 crores over the Second Plan 
average. It is a challenge which has to be accepted 
since it is essential that, by the end of the 
4. Fourth Plan, the annual exports would have to 
risé to about Hs. 1,300 to Hs. 1,400 crores, i.e., 
at least twice the present level........ 

Fundamentally, increase in exports as a 
corrective to development disequillibrium is a long- 
term possibility dependent on the dynamism and 
bouyancy of the home economy. The challenge 
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of exports is global and is an index of he 
growing dependence of both advanced and 
under-developed economies on world trade. In 
the circumstances no national development p.an 
could be realistic unless prepared in international 
context and, particularly, in its regional setting. 

The outstanding feature of the organization 
of world trade at the present time is the emergerce 
and growing importance of regional arrange- 
ments for mutually beneficial economic co- 
operation. The most significant and success:ul 
experiment in this direction has been the 
European Common Market. This pragma ic 
development in international economie cov- 
operation is revolutionizing world trade; ‘or ii 
is being ‘increasingly realised that expansion of 
exports can no longer be secured on competilive 
lines, but can only be assured on the basis >of 
regionally co-ordinated policies. 


The countries of the ECAFE region, to whi:h 
Incia belongs, cannot escape the logic of esems. 
The emergence of economic communities and 
common markets elsewhere lends a measure of 
urgency to the need for co-ordination, if uot 
integration, of the policies of economic develo»- 
ment of the countries of the region. The pap-r 
on the “Scope for Regional Economie Co- 
operation in Asia and the Far East” recent y 
pre»ared by the ECAFE Secretariat is a schclar y 
elucidation of the complex issues involved in tle 
difficult task of bringing about a closer partner- 
ship of the countries of the region..... zu 

Whatever be the arguments or difficulties, 
‘economic regionalism’ has come to stay. It is, 
in fact, a major goal of economic policy of our 
times. It is even said that “regional arrenge- 
merts are no longer a matter of choice. They are 
imposed by the requirements of technology, 
sciencé and economics" of the world today...... 


The traditional methods of  internatoncl 
financing of economic development are loan. ail 
and grant, more generally loan than aid anl 
grant. It is loans that initially fill and later neces- 
sitate the ‘payments gap.’ The growing ga) 
between export prospects and import needs cf 
under-developed countries is bridged by externzl 
assistance. Interest and repayment servicing of 
these loans calls for a vigorous and enduring ex- 
port drive to fill the payments gap in reverse. 
Such a gap is no doubt a stimulus to economi: 
development, since the -planned effort to rais: 
expcrts to level the gap will necessarily put the 
home economy on a progfessively higher plane 
of activity. Even so the ‘payments gap in reverse' 
wil create certain problems. "The universa. 
accent today on exports as a requisite to econcmic 
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growth and stability, augers an era ‘of spiralling 
el-bal exports. The creditor countries would, as 
e: perience shows, find it increasingly difficult to 
ansorb the exports of the developing countries to 
tle extent necessary for servicing their obligations 
tc them without their economies being adevrsely 
affected. The possibilities. of exports as the con- 
ventional method of servicing external obliga4 
tions will not thus be easy or satisfactory. . The 
prospect of ‘creditor currency gap’ throttling 
world trade mist make us’ realise that a review 
o2 the orthodox methods of international financ- 
ing of ecónomic development and servicing of 
foreigh loans would become increasingly urgent. 
Luconventional methods would then be deemed 
imperative, if only to obviate conventional com- 
pucations. The -need is for perspective planning 
in a consciousness of economic fraternity of inter- 
national financing of economic 
C-thodox and traditional techniques belonging to 
Ge spirit and times of a by-gone age not only 
ere out of tuhe with the climate of socialism fast 
enveloping the world today, but leave a difficult 
'kang-over ‘for all. Moreover the advanced 
countries must necessarily bear the responsibi- 
l'ties of under-writing planned economic progress of 
te under-developed : regions. Perhaps, a pragmatic 
approach ' fo international economic relationships 
right eventually become inevitable. Anyway, the 

rroblem of am integrated international economy, 
aegis to conventional treatment, would pose a 
severe, challenge to economic statesmanship i in the 
coming decade. 


Village Industries in Third Plan 


; ! 
Writing in the Annual Number, of the Khadi 
"ramodyog, Shri Shriman Narayan says: 
As a result of experience gained during the 
last 10 years of economic planning: in ' India; it is 
now recognized on all hands that it would be 
-mpossible to make any sizable impact on the 
problem: of: unemployment or. under-employment 
n the country without planning in a big way 
or the establishment of village, small and cottage 
-ndustries in the “countryside, The Third Five 
Year Plan, has accepted the basic objective of 
creating an agro-indusirial pattern of society in 
which, alongside with agriculture, there would be 
arovided the maximum opportunitt ies for develop- 
_ag rural industries, “more specially processing 
Industries which manufacture consumer goods out 
-of the raw materialse produced in the ‘villages. 
Recently it was agreed that rural industrialization 
should not be confused with the setting up of a 
few large industries in the rural areas; it. should 


*traditional type; 


n the Second Plan. 
"provision of about Rs. 20 crores for the develop- 


Development programmes. 


developrnent. - 


‘tinuous improvement 
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connote an even-spread of industries throughout 
the ‘countryside in the form of co-operatives. It 
was aslo agreed that rural industrialization should 
not be conned to the village industries of the 
this term should 
infinite variety of small industries which could be 


established in the rural areas for improving the | 


living conditions of the villagers. ` E 


During the Third Plan period, a total outlay - 


of Rs. 264 crores has beén provided for various 
programmes of village and small industries; as 
against the .total outlay of about Rs. 180 crores 
In addition, there is a 


in the Community 
Some’ provision has 
also been made "for such industries in the pro- 
grammes for the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons, social welfare and the 
Backward Classes. The private sector, including 
banking institutions, is expected to invest. about 
Rs. 275 crores on village and small industries 
during the Third Plan period. The Planning 
Commission has also made it known to the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission that if it is 
found possible to spend these amounts usefully 
by the 3rd or 4th year of the Third Plan, every 


ment of ‘rural industries 


effort will be made to provide additional funds- 


for this important programme. 
IMPROVEMENT IN. TECHNIQUES 


But the programmes 
cottage industries cannot succeed merely by 
providing for subsidies, rebates and sheltered 
markets in an artificial manner for a.long period. 


of village, - 


Although. the need for helping such „industries 


in the initial stages is quite obvious, it must bg 
recognized that the ultimate success of this pro-' 
gramme can be assured mainly through a con- 
of productión techniques 
employed in running rural industries. The 
Evaluation Committees” appointed by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission have them- 
selves pointed. out repeatedly the, urgent need for 
the introduction of improved techniques through 
constant research and vigilance. It is, however, 
quite evident that the desirability of improving 
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welfare of the 
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small and. `- 
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the techniques of production has to be constantly "i 


balanced with the equally, if not more, important 
consideration of providing ‘gainful employment to 


all those who ask for work. After all, ecotiomic ee 


planning must constantly keep in view the human ` 
factor which naturally: overrides all other . con- 
siderations. 
ELECTRIFICATION ` 
The increasing supply of electric power in 
the sural areas , will be helpful in enabling ‘the 
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rural industries to improve their techniques. . By 
the end ofthe Third Plan it is envisaged that 
‘about 45,000 villages will have. been electrified. 
All villages above a population of 5,000 and 50 
per cent of. the villages having a population of 
~2,000. to 5,000 are expected to enjoy the benefits 
of electric power by ‘the end of 1966. While 
electricity would, undoubtedly, help in increasing 
the efficiency of production, it is quite likely E 
throw a good number of artisans engaged - 
traditional pem out of employment. 


This 


. problem is, indeed, quite difficult. and complex. 


b 


~~ 


But efforts will have to be made to find a satis- 
factory solution by encouraging the  establish- 
ment of rural industries either on a co-operative 
or on a panchayati basis. Orissa has decided to 
start small-scale and village industries through 
the agency of the panchayat samitis so that the 


oc 
surp.us profits are used for furthering the 
. economie develópment of the area. In other words, 
these panchayati industries would be in the 
„nature of an extension of the. public sector intc 
"the rural ‘areas. If electricity, instead of being 
supplied to individual business man is regulatec 
.by these village bodies, it would be possible tc 
prevent to a large extent the economic exploitatior. 
of man by man. If some persons are thrown out 
of employment, it would be the duty of the 
panchayats or. co-operatives to find some other 
avenues of gainful work for such people. Thc 
problem of unemployment could be solved on : 
lasting basis only through, such decentralised o: 
local "planning uy. democratic institutions of the 
people. 
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Medical Care for the Aged 

‘The following excerpts from the Jewish 
P-entier, April, 1962, would be interesting if only 
tecause of the rather sorry picture of the prace 
tices of the medical profession in the U.S.A. 
which would seem to bear close resemb.ance to 
ccnditions in this country. 

secretary Ribicoff has described medical care 
fzr the aged as the most important domestic issue 
before the country at the present time. lronically, 
the King-Anderson bill which proposes to finance 
medical care for those over 65 through Social 
Security, remains bottled up in the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and there is no assurance 
trat it will be pried loose. Despite the evidence 
c: overwhelming popular support for the measure 
8 combination of regular Republicans and reac- 
tionary Democrats on the Committee appears 
cetermined to flout the wishes of the eectorate 
and to prevent that bill from reaching the floor 
cf the House. This is as crass an instance as any 
ci the manner in which the will of the people 
can be impudently ignored through the willful- 
ress of its chosen representatives. 

The specter of socialized medicine which has 
keen raised by opponents of the bill is a conve- 
rent spook, but it is hard to believe that even 
tie quaking members of the American Medical 
Association are genuinely frightened. Their sub- 
stantial fees are safe. The King-Anderson pro- 
cram would provide hospital and nursing-home 
cere without in any way affecting the relation- 
slip between patient and doctor. ‘The patient 
vould still choose his own physician and his 
Fospital. It is therefore increasingly dificult to 
understand the irrational panic of the AMA. 

Though some influential physicians have dis- 
avowed the unblusing campaign of the AMA 
avainst medical care for the aged financed 
t:rough Social Security, the well-heeled AMA 
Isbby in Congress shows no signs of anemia. In 
addition to pressuring Congressmen directly, the 
reourceful organization has enlisted doctors’ 
wives in “Operation Coffee Cup.” The ladies 
gether to write letters to protest against the in- 
fasion of “private freedom” through Federal 
programs. One trusts that these defenders of 
LU 5erty will, with equal vehemence, protest the 
use by their husbands of Federal grants for 
medical research or other benefits to the pro- 
fession. 

The members of the AMA, better than any 
sroup. know how cftastrophic hospital bills may 
be in the case of prolonged illness. It has been 


calculated that the cost of one day in a hospital 
is now approximately thirty-two dollars. This 
means that many men and women no longer of 
working age can be pauperized by a month of 
illness. The average savings of the ordinary 
individual (less than $500 for most of those in" 
the over-65 group) are not adequate for the 
coverage of extended medical care. Is the final 
act of a working life then to be recourse to the 
mercies of a charity ward? Is that how “private 
freedom” and “private initiative” are to be best 
preserved ? 

The “American way” which the AMA and 
its cohorts pretend to cherish suggests another 
course. Instead of dependence on philanthropy, 
the King-Anderson bil offers the dignity of 
independence through insurance. Americans in- 
sure themselves for every contingency under 
the sun. Those over 63 have found private 
medical insurance companies understandably re- 
luctant to insure them except at self-defeating, 
prohibitive rates. Incorporating medical care 
for the aged in the Social Security program 
would enable every individual throughout his 
working life to collect the funds required to 
assist him at the time when he can no longer 
earn and when his medical needs are most acute. 
An increase of one-fourth of one per cent in 
the Social Security tax would finance the plan— 
that is to say, an annual payment of about $13 
for every worker and for his employer or less 
than four cents a day. These amounts are based ~ 
on fiscally sound calculations which would keep 
a balance between income and outlay for benefits 
—particularly in the early years. 


Thanks to increased longevity due to medical 
progress the proportion of the aged in our popu- 
lation has steadily risen. There are already four- 
teen million in the over-63 group who are 
covered by Social Security. Despite this, more 
than half the aged have incomes of less than one 
thousand dollars annually. Even if they can 
eke out a spare existence under normal circum- 
stances they have no backlog of resources for 
prolonged or serious illness. 

The chief hope that the King-Anderson bill ; 
will be placed before Congress during this session 
lies in vigorous action on the part of the Admin- 
istration and in equally vigorous pressure from 
the voters. Sustained “grass-roots” agitation ex-* 
pressed in personal letters from the millions of 
citizens vitally affected may convince some  re- 
caleitrant legislators that it would be better 
politics to let Congress consider the issue. 
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NOTES 


Bidhan Chandra Roy 


Last month, on the day the July issue 
of this Review was put on the news. stands 
and bookstalls of Calcutta, the city was 
plunged into grief at the news of the passing 
of that great son of Mother India, who had 
done more than any four other persons in 
Post-Independence India to revive and 
restore a province of the Union that had 
been ravaged by the exigencies of World 
War II, which included the Great Famine 
that followed the “denial” policy of a panic- 
stricken government, the ruthless conver- 
sion of smiling fields of corn into war- 
camps and the breaking down of the 
Municipal services and arrangements of the 
City of Calcutta by the continuous tearing- 
up of the roadways and shattering of num- 
berless light-posts and water hydrants and 
pipes by the reckless military Jehus. 

In the wake of the War came the com- 
munal riots that converted Calcutta into a 
Galgotha and after that came the Partition 
with its mainfold problems, not the least 
being the influx of hundreds of thousands 
of uprooted humanity into a province that 


was badly in need of resuscitation and res- 


toration, where its own children and their 
properties were concerned. 
The State of West Bengal was beset 


with complex problems of appalling inten- 


sity and dimensions from the day it we 
carved out of the Bengal of olden d 
There was an acute shortage of all tke 
essentials of life, all over the State, which 
was further aggravated by the activities of, 
perhaps, the most rapacious and pernicious 
set of black-marketeers and profiteers ia 
Incia. There was a very large number cf 
anti-Social elements already present in tre 
great industrial complexes around Calcutta 
and Asansol, which was further augmented 
by the influx in large numbers of social 
parasites that came with the refugees. Theie 
were the unscrupulous political adventurers 
and disruptionists who exploited the people’s 
wants and the miseries of the refugees -~o 
further their own and their party interests, 
regardless of all that the people or the Sta:e 
might. suffer as the consequences. And 
lastly, there was the acutely frustrated ard 
bewildered state of the people’s mind, dis- 
tracted and strained as it was by want ard 
the vicious spiral of rising prices. Distress 
was written large on the face of the com- 
mcn citizen and his brother in the fields. 
The condition of the State and its peop.c 
was bad enough to cause alarm in the minds 
of all who were interested in their welfare. 
With the influx of the refugees and with 
the large-scale migration of people from 
the eountry-side into the urban areas due 
to want, the situation ‘became  precarious 
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enough to daunt the stoutest heart. The 
p-oblems seemed too compléexly tangled 
for unravelling and too colossal and menac- 
ing to face and overcome. Chaos seemed to 
hover over the stricken State of West 
Bengal. 


It was at this critical juncture that Bidhan 
Chandra Roy appeared on the scene, to take 
charge of this vitally afflicted State of 
West Bengal, as Chief Minister, Chief Exe- 
citive, political leader and administrator. 
It needed a veritable Titan in mental and 
physical stature to assume charge under 
such conditions, and it was the great good 
fortune of the people of Bengal that the 
Hour produced the Superman, in the person 
of this Gerat son of Bengal, dauntless in 
caurage, inflexible in determination and 
tizeless in his efforts to pull the State and 
it: people out of the mire of distress and 
despondence onto the road to prosperity 
and well-being. 


The debt of gratitude that the people of 
West Bengal—and indeed the people of 
India in general, for what other city besides 
Celiutta is so all-India in character and 
what other State has provided so much for 
all Indians, in the shape of work and emolu- 
ments as West Bengal?—owe to the departed 
lezder is too immense to be described in 
even the briefest summary in this editorial. 
We would only lay emphasis on the taking 
inio account of not only what he achieved 
as positive assets for the State and the 
Urion of India and its people, but also what 
he prevented from further afflicting the 
people, in the terms of disruption and degra- 
da-ion. 

He bore all criticism and cavil with in- 
firite patience and forbearance and when- 
ever convinced of an error in judgement or 
mistake in plan or action, he was always 


recdy to arrange for rectification. We were 


apz to forget that he had only two hands to 
come to grips with a myriad of prob- 
lems. Now that we have lost this heroic 
figure that was a legacy to us of the Indian 
Revolution, let .us remember in sorrow 
mixed with pride ‘that he, with all his 
achievements, represented the spirit of 
resurgent Bengal and India, truly and 
glaxiously.' : 
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The World 


Tensions have lessened perceptibly 
4n most parts of the world excepting 
in the Ladakh region of the Kashmir 
Himalayas. It is eight years since Red 
China broke all the suave and friendly 
undertakings given by her on the question 
of the Kashmir problem and benefiting by 
the trusting temperament of Pandit Nehru 
encroached on Indian soil to the extent of 
nearly 12,000 square miles now in the 
Ladakh section of Eastern Kashmir. 

Pandit Nehru first of all ventured on 
confidential exchange of protest notes 
which were not only ineffective but also 
enboldened the treacherous Chinese into 
further intrusions in the Eastern Hima- 
layas on the Assam frontier. The whole 
affair was made public at a very late hour, 
after some Indian frontier policemen were 
attacked by Chinese army patrols who had 
penetrated deep into Indian territory and 
some killed and some others taken prison- 
ers. In India public indignation flared up 
and questions were asked as to’ why the 
whole affair was kept closely shrouded out 
of public ken. Pandit Nehru made some 
lame excuses and published the protest 
notes sent by him and. the mendacious re- 
plies sent by Premier Chou En Lai in reply. 

There was an attempt to-gloss over the 
whole affair made by the Chinese, who 
thought that India was too weak to take up 
arms in defence of her territories and 
would be only too glad to hand over the 
entire area encroached upon and more, if 
only a face-saving gesture could be provided 
by the Red Chinese sending a ‘“Peace- 
Mission.” Chou En Lai did come but was 
told firmly that no negotiations. were pos- 
sible unless the Chinese retired to their 
side of the McMahon demarcation line. The 
Chinese went back much incensed. Their 
ambassador at New Delhi had openly hint- 
ed that India could not fight on two fronts, 
viz., against Pakistan and against China, 
at the same time. 

. India has taken the hint and has stepp- 
ed up the defence programme to the furthest 
extent of her resources. She was badly — 
handieapped by the attitude of the U.S. and 


__ Britain, who practically tried to starve her 
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of warlike supplies until she submitted to 
their will and gave up non-partisanship. 
The Soviets proved far more friendly and 
the necessary armament, mountain climbing. 
. tractors and heavy-duty helicopters vitally 
needed for the defence of an inaccesseble 
and inhospitable area were supplied by her. 

The U.S. further complicated the matter 
by giving Pakistan as a gift, a number of 
supersonic jet fighter planes, superior to 
any possessed by India. The origins of the 
impulse that led President Kennedy into 
this act that was grossly unfriendly to a 
hard-pressed India, and was equally helpful 
to Red China, is not clearly known to us but 
it has not been helpful to Indo-American 
relations, but that is another matter, 

' In the eight years since the first detec- 
tion of Chinese intrusion into Ladakh over 
400 protest notes have been exchanged be- 
tween the two governments, without lessen- 
ing the tension in any-way on either side. 

In the month of July the tension mount- 
ed following the attempted encirclement 
by Chinese forces of an outpost in the 
Galwan valley of Ladakh. Orders were 
given to Indian troops, who were cut-off 
from supplies, to shoot if they were shot at. 
Accusations were not late in coming from 
the Chinese, whose system is to intrude 
first and then to accuse India of aggression. 
This time the Indian reply took a sterner 
tone. Since then the situation has remain- 
ed unchanged in that area excepting for 
the Chinese side, where the aggressive 
forces have retired to a distance of about 
400 yards. On July 24 India sent another 
Note to China which is summarised in the 
following news-report : 

While the situation on the Sino-Indian 
border in Ladakh continued tense, India 
today bluntly told the Communist Chinese 
authorities that they were “either them- 
selves confused or were deliberately con- 
fusing” the question of the international 
frontier in the Karakoram-Shyok-Kongka 
pass region of Ladakh to find an excuse to 
establish an aggressive base there. 

In a Note handed to the Chinese Em- 
bassy, the Indian Government presented a 
point by point rebuttal of Chinese allega- 
tions of “new aggressive” moves by India 
in Ladakh. | 
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The Indian Note said that the only 
frontiers India recognized in Ladakh was 
the international frontier that had been 
“clearly established and indicated in tke 
maps that were handed to the Chinese 
Government by the Indian side at the 
meetings of the officials of the two Govert- 
ments in 1960. 

Explaining how the Chinese Goverr- 
ment was covering up its aggressive activ-- 
ties by “confusing the issue,” the Note 
pointed out that on July 13 the Chinese 
Government had said that the delineation 
of the western sector of the Ladakh bounc- 
ary was in conformity with the 1956 mao 
of China that Mr. Chou En Lai had endors- 
ed, as well as with the map the Chinese 
had produced at the conference in 1960. 

The Note said that such a contentio 
had been clearly rejeceted by the Indiaa 
offizials at the 1960 conference. 

At that time the Indian officials had 
saic: “The Indian side noted that the 
Chinese side was unable to explain th» 
discrepancies between the alignments shown 
in the sector in. the 1956 map, and authori- 
tatively confirmed by Premier Chou En Lei 
in 1959, and that shown in the map provide 
by the Chinese at these meetings. The 
latter map had shown an alignment whiei 
ran due east from the Karakoram pass 
rather than south-east as in the 1956 mar, 
and then making a sudden turn southwarc, 
it cat across the upper Shyok or Chip Cha» 
river, the Galwan river and the Changlun; 
river to reach the Kongka pass. It did noi 
run between the Shyok and the Qara Qash 
as the 1956 map had done.” It was in this 
context that the Indian Government assert- 
ed that the Chinese were “deliberatelx 
confusing” the location of the frontier. 

The Note once again expressed the hope 
that Chinese interference in Ladakh would 
cease. 

The other. area that is as yet an indirec: 
sphere of Chinese Expansionist moves, is 
in that land mass formely known as Indo- 
China. Here, in the two states where 
tensions are still present*namely Laos anc. 
South Vietnam, the Western Bloc is trying 
to contain the Communist forces in Laos, 
after the blundering U.S. strategy anc 
direction had all but delivered the country 


o the Communi: aided: Pathet Lao forces 
: sad in South .Vietnam where the Malayan 
:crategy is being tried in order to isolate 
‘che Vietcong guerrilas -from their supply. 
routes and from their hidé-outs in the isola- 
td villages of the forest lands which gave 
“hem ‘shelter and food supplies and provid- 
‘ed--them’ with information about the move- 
tents ‘of thé Government forces of South 
‘vietnam. as well. i 
The South Vietnam Government forces 
t ded by . U.S. military planes, helicopters 
dd trainers drawn from. highly-skilled 
-ungle-fighting troops of the Western Powers, 
:7e. slowly building up & barrier against 
“he guerrillas by removing villagers from the 
“angle into. well-barricaded villages equip-' 
zed with wireless and reinforced with block- 
-muses manned by jungle-fighter troops. 
“he progress of this scheme has been slow 
zad has not been an unmixed successful 
-enture’so far, as the Vietcong fighters 
now the terrain, have the sympathies of 
ae jungle-dwelling vilagers and are tough 
..ad determined .gurrillas who draw arms 
-ipplies and reinforcements from North 
letnam. 

It was stated that the pro-Communist 

Pathet-Lao forces, who are in control of a 
considerable area of Laos territory along 
-2e "North Vietnam and South Vietnam 
pese have. been allowing infiltrators 
"rom. North Vietnam free movement over 
aos territory, so that they can go without 
snv opposition, down along a trail inside 
Laos parallel to the North and South Viet- 
~am borders, until they are behind the 
>outh Vietnam forces and in a position to 
.3unch a sudden rear-attack and to disperse 
zack into the shelter of the Pathet Lao 
controlled areas. 

This is the reason why the U.S. Govern- 
nent has been pressing for-a merger of the 
zhree.separate groups of armed forces that 
=re present in .Laos under control of .the 
zre-Communist, neutralist and ` Royalist 
'(pro-Wes!) factions that have come -to a 
settlement after long negotiations between 
che three Princess The New York Times. of 
Tuly 8, summed up the U.S. view of the 
situation thus :— i 

A coalition Government, E neutra- 
lists in the majortty and ah equal balance 


-factors 
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between, ministers of the right and left, is 
in political control of Laos. But military 
control over Laos’ terrain is still divided 
among rival armies of the factions. ‘There 


are neutralist troops loyal to Premier. 


Souvanna Phouma ;.pro-Communist Pathet " 


Lao forces .of Deputy Premier Souphanou- | 
vong, backed by North Vietnamese troops 


arid technicians, and riglitist forces. of 
Deputy Premier Phoumi Nosavan. , 


What to do about the rival armies is 


thé major problem confronting the. fourteen 
East, West and neutral nations that have 
agreed to guarantee Laotian , neutrality: 


The nations met at Geneva last week to - 


grapple with the problem, which ‘bears 


heavily on their last remaining task—. 


agreement on a Laotian declaration of 
neutrality. 


At stake is not only the future of Laos, 


but to some degree the outlook for South . 


Vietnam. The Pathet Lao controls -the 


.vital Laotian border areas through which 


runs the Ho Chi Minh trail, main supply 
route for Communist Vietcong guerrillas in 
South Vietnam. The need to eliminate 
Laotian territory as a supply  route—and 
haven—for-. the Vietcong was one . of the 


regime. "e 

To enable the coalition to p de 
facto control over all its territory the U.S. 
wants the neutrality declaration to include 
an' undertaking by the Government to 
merge the three forces. The Communists 
want the future of the armies left. open, 
presumably to assure freedom of movement 
for its infiltrators along the Ho Chi Minh 
trail. | 

The Wen in Laos is no longer as 
tense as it was at the beginning of the year, 


but there is still a certain amount of uneasi- 1 
ness amongst the pro-West groups, who are 


not at all certain that the neutralist Premier 


Souvanna Phouma wil be able.to control 


the Pathet Lao forces, if and when they 
decide to launch another movement similar 


to what they did on the last.occasion. The 
U.K. authorities suspect that the neutralist . 


Premier is more in friendly accord with the 


pro-Communist Pathet Lao than with. the 


influencing President Kennedy’s | 
decision to support. Premier Souvanna ^ 
Phouma in forming a neutral Sen 


- 


NOTES. 


dou E Royalist’ group who are in reality 
led by a general whose recalcitrance had to 
be brought under control by the U.S. stop- 
ping the monthly | money-grant. that paid 
for the army and quite a large section 
civil admnistration: 

‘In Algeria there are ominous ‘signs of 
major civil disturbances that might deve- 
lop into a disastrous ‘civil war. After the 
the voting for Independence had resulted 
in the acceptance of the terms for a Free 
Algeria, the exiled fighters for ` freedom 
and: the underground forces of Liberation 
came into the open and there were celebra- 
tions. But very soon after came the ques- 
tion as-to who was to excercise the powers 
that were delivered into the lands of -the 
Algerians by the retiring French Govern- 
ment. And itis along this question of 


Power that a dispute has been developing . 


between two rival parties under two leaders, 
Benyoussef Ben Khedda 42, and the slight- 
ly older Mohammed Ben Bella 43. 

The Independence of Algeria was 
-declared at the beginning of July, after 8 
years of a bitter struggle that cost over a 
hundred thousand Moslem lives. There was 


wild Jubitation all over Algeria excepting. 


in Oran where the die-hard French Secret 
Army started an orgy of blood-shed in a 


last attempt to revive the lost cause of. 


Algerie Francaise. But immediately after 
‘the jubilation came the crisis for leadership 
that is’ still hanging over Algeria. The 
New York Times gave the following sum- 


mary of the dispute and the disputants . 


claims in July 8 issue: ! 

The. dramatic events in -Algeria last 
week marked the climax of a long and 
turbulent struggle for independence. 

On Nov. 1, 1954, at a score of points in 
Algeria, a nationalist “army” of several 


hundred, men launched a rebellion against. 


French rule under the. direction of a nine- 
man committee-in-exile. 

- Two years later the Algerian nation- 
alists (F. L. N.) convened a secret organi- 
zational ‘congress on Algerian soil The 
congress, called the National Council of the 
Algerian Revolution, - or unofficially, . the 
Algerian “parliament” —eventually reached 
a membership of about seventy,. including 
representatives from the 


anc Tunisia, 
‘tions in France, Morocco and Tunisia. 


six  willayas 


£9 


Catena military - districts) in Algeria, re- 
presentatives of exile armies.in Morocco 
and of nationalist organize- 


The council thus représented an unzasy 
amalgam of different forces and groups 
within’ the nationalist movement. ‘The, 
frequently: disagreed on tactics in the 
struggle against Francé, and their conflicts 


.have deepened with the approach of iade- 


pendence. 

Two of the principal nationalist leader; 
were Benyoussef Ben Khedda, 49, who in 
the fall of 1961 became Premier of. th» 
Provisional Government, and Mohammed 
Ber Bella, 43, its Vice Premier who was a 
prisoner in France during mus of the 
revolution. 


Ben Kheda is a "team iod toagh 
when he has had to be tough as an under- 
ground organizer .in: Algeria; resiLen: 
when as Premier, he led his team into « 
compromise peace with France. The com- 
promise included ‘acceptance of such codi- 
tions as a three-year period.for withdrawa. 
of French troops, -the leasing of bases to 
France for fifteen years, and the protec.ior 
of French legal and. property rights ir 
Algeria. 

Ben Bella, one of the nine organizer. 
of the original rebellion and its foremos’ 
hero, indicated dissatisfaction, after his re- 
lease from prison last spring, with the terms 
of settlement sought by the Ben Kheid: 
group. He spoke of “continuing the revolu- 
tion.” ‘He has had strong support withir | 
the army, many of whose members regarc 
the peace accords as an onerous compromise 
witk hated “French colonialism.” He alsc 
has fervent support from sections of ihe 
Algerian masses whose  adulation for Ber 
Bella has led Ben Khedda group to inveigk 
against the "cult of personality." 


Ihe clash between these two points of 
view apparently deepened at a  higaly 
secret meting of the National Council wLich 
began last May 27. The’ purpose of the 
meezng -was to discus$ formation of a 
political bureau to run things after 
pencence. Aecording to-reports that leak- 
ed: out, Ben Bella had a majority of the 
delegates on hi$ side; but the meeting ead- 
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ed in discord, with no clear arrangements 
for the political bureau. 


President Ayub Khan's Press Conference * 


At a Press Conference held on July 21, 
et Rawalpindi, President Ayub Khan made 
the statement before newspaper editors, 
that Pakistan's allies in SEATO and 
CENTO would come to aid Pakistan only 
in the case of a World War. But in “local 
wars” in which Pakistan might get in- 
volved, she will have to depend on her own 
resources. In plain language this means that 
any aggressive intentions that the rulers 
ot Pakistan might have on the people and 
territory of India, will have to be carried out 
under her own arrangements until such 
“ime as her patrons might feel it necessary 
z0 launch on a major warlike adventure or 
in an armed intervention. He said that the 
security of Pakistan lay in her capacity 
“o hit back against foreign aggressors. And 
zhat that purpose could not be served if 
ihe country’s armed forces were divided 
:info equal halves between East and West 
2akistan. According to him, East Pakistan 
nad sufficient troops to engage several 
divisions of an invading force. 

Incidentally it might be remarked that 
zhe statistics presented before the National 
Assembly of Pakistan show that the per- 
zentages of commissioned officers from 
East Pakistan were only six p.c. in the 
Army, nine in the Navy and sixteen in the 
Air Force. 

President Ayub expressed his dis- 
appointment at the “ineffective” nature of 
ihe SEATO alliance, He said he would 
favour “bilateral” agreements amongst 
South-East Asian countries themselves and 
between different South-East Asian  coun- 
tries and America separately. 

Stripped of unnecessary verbiage it means 
that he would prefer to have an Offensive 
and Defensive Alliance with the U.S. 
so that he could launch on military adven- 
tures with the assurance of the Big-Fellow 
backing him up ġo the fullest extent. 


i 


The D.M.K. Demonstrations in Madras 


The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, is a 
party formed in the Tamil areas of the South 
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on the basis of a racial isolationism of a 
peculiarly reactionary type. No one can 
quarrel over the ambitions of any section 
of the population in India for the 
resurgence of its ancient glories as deli- 
neated by tradition and historical research 
or against its attempts for the recti- 
fication of any disability-—political, social 
or economic—that affect it, provided this 
method is adapted to or the actions under- 
taken for the purpose do not result in 
damage, loss or injury to any other seition 
of the publie. If the party or organization 
which is formed in accordance with its 
objectives has any programme for political 
activities or agitation against the Ministry 
in power, then such activities or agitations 
should be carried along the paths sanctioned 
by legal and peaceful methods, which do 
not entail any loss or damage to public or 
private property or injury to the persons of 
those who are not participants in the action. 

In the last elections sufficient members 
of the D.M.K. party were returned as mem- 
bers of the Madras Assembly to give the 
party the status of the principal party in 
Opposition. This has further opened to it a 
major forum for political agitation in a 
constitutional way. Indeed, with the tacit 
support of the Swatantra party, it can 
function as the spearhead of the Opposition, 
if rectifieation of grievances be the object. 

But despite all that the D.M.K. launch- 
ed a publie demonstration, in the form of a 
one-day picketing of all Government offices 
on Thursday the 19th July. The ostensible 
reason put forward for the demonstrations, 
was that of a protest against the rising cost 
of living. It was undoubtedly a reasonable 
cause for a protest, but the actual demon- 
stration took an ugly shape as there were 
riotous outbreaks of violence in Madras and 
Vellore which left a trail of damage to 
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shops and a large numbers of State Transport ` 


vehicles and injuries to about a hundred 
police officers and men, according -to The 
Hindu. 

The Hindu (Weekly edition July 22) 
goes on to to say in its editorial: 

"If more serious casualties were avoid- 
ed, it is due mainly to the restraint, tact and 
cool courage with which the police handled 
the rioters. It may be that the DMK. 
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leaders intended the picketing to be peace- 
ful and orderly. But neither the general 
tenor of their propaganda nor the tone of 
many of the speeches made at their annual 
conference last week was calculated to in- 
duce in their followers a respect for non- 
violent methods or a concern for law and 
order. It is unmistakably clear from the 
conduct of some of the crowds in Madras 
City, which singled out specific sections of 
North Madras for their brutal attacks, that 
the type of propaganda in which the D.M.K. 
leaders often indulge is such as to stir up 
hatred against peaceful sections of the 
community and occasionally, as on Thurs- 
day, result in violent and destructive 
activity. No Government, interested in the 
maintenance of normal life and the safety 
of person and property,.can possibly look 
on while unruly mobs take the law into their 
own hands and indulge in stone-throwing 
and arson. Mr. Bhaktavatsalam did well to 
affirm the Government's resolve to give no 
quarter to elements that may be out to 
disturb the peace and orderly life of the 
State." 

In certain areas the picketing went off 
peacefully does seem to indicate that it was 
not specifically meant to be violent, But 
the turn the demonstration took in other 
places clearly shows that the D.M.K. has 
neither the capacity nor the experience to 
judge the effect of its propaganda and active 
exhortation and that it has no power to take 
control of the situation, once the mob vio- 
lence flares up. 

We in Calcutta have had long experi- 
ence of such incidents, though in the last 
Íew years there have been no major out- 
breaks of violence or hooliganism. The 
publie in Caleutta got sick of those violent 
demonstrations, as was indicated in the re- 
verses that the Leftist groups—who are 
always the stormy petrels—suffered in the 
last elections here. The number of job-less 
loafers and mischief makers is legion in 
this great city and there is always a large 
section of the lawless elements in the city, 
who try to utilize such demonstrations for 
loot and mischief making. 

Madras has had a long and exemplary 
record since Independence as a State which 
is well-se for progress and advancement 
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and where law and order is normally ob- 
served by all sections of the people. It is 
a picy therefore that a group of men shoulc 
iauneh on a course of political adventure 
through this reckless exploitation of racial 
fanaticism and  prejudiies. This is not 
likely to result in any solid gain for the 
party although it might get some publicity 
and thereby attract some more undesirable 
adherents, 

A curious feature of the D.M.K. de- 
monstrations is the role that the Swatantra 
party seemed to have assumed—as the 
Charge d’Affairs of the D.M.&—in the 
Madras Assembly. The handful of D.M.K. 
memoers present had staged a walk-out 
previously because of the “one sided 
charecter of the statement" made by the 
Finance Minister on the incidents while 
the majority had abstained for attendance 
because the Government “would not coun- 
tenarce a judicial inquiry into the distur- 
bances” and the Minister’s statement made 
no mention of “Police excesses.” 

The following news report, taken from 
The Hindu, shows that the Swatantra 
party took upon itself the task of “follow- 
ing up" the agitation in the political 
spher2, after the D.M.K. had broken off 
diplormatic relations—so to say—with the 
Government. 

Madras, July 21—An echo was heard 
in the Legislative Assembly to-day of the 
incidents in the City following the agita- 
tion launched by the D.M.K. on Thursday 
last. 

“Immediately after question-hour, Mr. 
Sa. Ganesan (Swat.) sought to raise an 
adjournment motion to discuss the deve- 
lopments arising out of the alleged arrest 
by the Police of persons not connected 
with the disturbances. 

“The Speaker, Mr. S. Chellapandiyan, 
wanted to know if the member could make 
a definite statement and not indulge in 
‘hearsey of hearsay of hearsay.’ 

“Mr. Ganesan said he heard last night 
from reliable sources that a number of 
persons not connected with the distur- 
bances had been arrested and this agitated 
the publie mind. 

"Mr. R. Venkataraman, Industries Mi- 
nister, said whatever representations, were 
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nade by members in the. House the xus. million men remain idle for one S In.. 


was .that they took. the full responsibility 
ior the statements they made. The House 
»ould consider the matter if the hon’ble 
member could take the responsibility for 
what he said. On the other hand, if it was 


‘a mere hearsay he did not think the House 


would be justified in discussing it.. 


“Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Deader of 
the House and Finance Minister, said there 
M as an agitation and disturbances, followed 

. In this connection the Police had taken 
cud measures and , arrested some per- 
sons. It was for the courts to go into .the 
question of the arrests, Further, this did 


- not seem to him to’ be a matter for an 


adjournment “motion. 

“The Speaker,'who withheld his con- 
sent for the motion, remarked that the 
arrests had been made during the ordinary 
administration of law. Such actions of the 


" Government could not.become the subject- 


matter of adjournment motions, Further, it 
was a matter for investigation and judicial 
decision." EX 


This move was all the. more curious 


. because the-leadership of the Swatantra 


. incidents. ` 
, tellows, they say, 


Wasted Man Power | i 


party—unlike that of the D.M.K.—is in the 
hands of seasoned politicians, well-equipped 
with.the mental processing gear necessary 


-for the assessment of political possibilities 


of such a situation. It is strange that they 
should make such a clumsy attempt to 
exploit the aftermath of these deplorable 
Adversity makes strange bed- 
It seems -that pomicali 
frustration has the same effect. | 

The Editor. 


Next to Nature’s gifts to mankind the 
greatest source of human wealth is man 
power. All values, more or less, generate 
cut of what Nature provides and what man 
can produce, with or without materials 
given by Nature. Nature’s stores of values 
however are neither so perishable nor so 
costly to maintain as man power is. -For 
man power cannot be stored for future use 


nor: maintained without ` food, housing, 





medicine, clothes and training. Thus it is 
that every second a hundyed million man 


Seconds can be lost for ever if a hundred: 


oe... 


India man power is wasted in a manner 
which is fantastic and unbelievable. If we 
have 200 million workers, it may be safely. 
assumed that we get about 400 million man 
hours of work out of them instead, of 1600 
million m.h. as’ would be normal. - We lose 
1200 million man hours daily and have been- 
doing so for the last:15 years of National 
Planning. . This loss if valued in ‘terms of 
wages must be worth at least ten naye.paise 


per man hour; valued in terms of national 


economic loss it should: be at least 20 n.P. 
per man hour assuming that wages consti- 
tute about half of what is produced by the 
worker. So that if we said that Indid had 
been steadily allowing 100 million rupees 
worth of value to go down the drain during 
the last.15 years, it would be certainly an. 
understatement. That would total up to 


‘more than 3000 crores of Rupees per annum, 


and if properly used for production, should 
have doubled the national income by now 
quite easily: For, much of the work that 
men could have done in India unaided by 
machinery and scientific training would 
have taken the shape of capital just | as 
a matter of course and the additions to the 
total national income. would inevitably 
have increased in geometrical progression © 
as roads, houses, trees, fish culture, animal . 
husbandry, poultry, farming,  piggeries, 
dairies etc., etc, increased by a ~ planned 
use of human labour all over India, . Cer- 
tair basic raw materials for the production 
of important consumer goods, like cotton, 

jute and other fibres, sugar cane, paper 
pulp making thihngs' ete., would. have been 
produced in much larger quantities too and 
Indians might-have had better food, more 
clothing and adequate housing instead of' 
living on a 500/900 calory diet and without 
any clothes or housing worth the name. 

The average Indian now has an annual in-7 
come of Rs. 290|- out of Which he spends 
more -than Rs.200|- on basic food grains 
and the rest on “luxuries” like half-a-dhoti 
and. a towel per annum, a little oil to rub 
on his fat-starved body and to keep his 
primitive establishment going in the style 
that his . ancestors -adopted during the 
hicedus persecutions carried out by the 
British soldiers after the Mutiny of 1057. 
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NOTES 


The villages of Bihar and U.P. have almost 
the same appearance to-day as they had in 
1862. And why? 

Because Man Power has not been 
utilised by our Planners and because they 
have driven the people further down into 
poverty by heavy taxation, interference 
with their trades and crafts by imposing 
restrictions everywhere and by creating a 
general consciousness throughout India that 
the people had nothing to do but to 
carry out Governmental directives in every 
field of work. And the Government being 
manned by inefficient and often dishonest 
persons, this "socialism" has failed miser- 
ably to achieve its objectives. The people, 
who have suffered from a “pathetic content- 
ment" during two hundred years of British 
rule, have taken these fresh series of in- 
roads into their freedoms and rights of selt- 
determination lying down too. Of initiative, 
they had little in the past and the constant 
propaganda by the  tall-talking politicians 
of independent India has further denuded 
ihem of all powers of thinking or behaving 
in the manner of rational and 
human beings. The morale of the people 
has been reduced to almost zero by the all 
knowing and totally useless talkers of the 
political parties and we have virtually no 
workers in India who will work for their 


own good. Those who work for wages also- 


do the minimum of work and mishandle 
valuable machinery and plant obtained 
with borrowed money at four times their 
true value. In the circumstances India’s 
chances of putting up a sound economic 
front are remote. The only way lies 
through mobilisation of Man Power; but 
that will never be done so long as political 
parties rule India. Governance and adminis- 
tration of various essential public services 
are quite different from a total usurpation 
of all powers, privileges and rights of indi- 
vidual action. Our rulers like to govern and 
to carry on administration loosely. But 
they like to impose their will upon the 
people in the manner of totalitarians. 

AC. 
Contempt Of The People 


Our rulers suffer from a habitual weak- 
ness to treat the people with contempt. 
2 


self-reliant- 
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They may talk glibly of democracy and tke 
ultimate and fundamental sovereign powers 
that rest with the people; but in their az- 
tion they appear to have nothing but con- 
‘tempt for the individual's right of se-f 
determination in the ordinary affairs of 
their daily life. The Indian politicians, 
who rule us, think that as soon as they ate 
entaroned in power by the people, they 
automatically earn the right to act as totel 
guardians of the people. No member cf 
the publie can decide for himself whether 
he will build a house, enter into a particL- 
lar line of business, earn some foreign e»- 
change for his own use, travel to other 
countries, go to foreign sanitaria or hosp - 
tals for treatment, buy anything anywhere 
else in the world and bring it to India, 
order spare parts for his mechanical posses- 
sions or do many other things which migrt 
improve his mind, body or finances witk- 
cut interference from the rulers of India. 
Ins:ead of private persons carrying out any 
of :heir own plans in any of these spheres 
of work or achievement the political rajahs 
of India use up all or most of the supplies 
of steel and cement to build relativel; 
wasteful and useless structures (from the 
national well being angle) in Delhi ani 
other cities; to set up unproductive ani 
uneconomical businesses everywhere t5 
pamper particular groups of persons who 
work only to break up the nation, to seni 
groups of totally worthless. persons abroai 
on missions which are imaginary or whica 
cannot be fulfilled by the persons sent and 
to import a great number of things which 
can be easily made in India at half the cost. 
Our best men and women are prevented 
from going abroad by the Government, 
though foreign exchange is regularly wast- 
ed in maintaining showy embassies anc 
consulates everywhere, in employing or 
allowing to be employed all sorts of foreigr 
personnel who are neither technically 
competent nor of any good to any one ir 
India and in granting foreign exchange tc 
persons who have “influence” and nothing 
else. It was reported in the press sometime 
ago that the Reserve Bank of India had 
been granting foreign exchange, and severa. 
lakhs of rupees worth of it, to persons whc 
had not asked for any and for the use of 
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persons other than the permit holders. The 
Covernment of India however thought 
acout the same time that persons granted 
s:nolarships by foreigners should 
tiem before accepting the same! How 
s220larships granted to persons selected: by 
foreign agencies could be utilised for pur- 
pases for which the State required foreign 
currency is a very subtle matter which 
ordinary people would not easily understand. 
I; means that the Government through 
tze Reserve Bank of India has hopes 
cf diverting these scholarships to their 
cwn or to State nominees. If this is 
nct interference with the rights of private 
cersons (and with those of the foreign 
agencies too), we do not know what is! 
We all know that contempt of court is a 
Teinous and punishable offence. Contempt 
02 the Government established by law is 
a:so reprehensible. But the fountain head 
from which flows all power and sovereignty 
v:z, the PEOPLE can be treated with con- 
tempt by every ‘clerk employed by the 
Skate, to say nothing of persons higher up, 
v.thout incurring the disapproval of the 
lew. In our opinion contempt of the People 
aad of their rights should be made punish- 
' azle too; But the representatives of the 
people will probably oppose any such at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the people in Power. 
rA AQ c 


ational Integration 

“When the Indian Nation was a slave 
ration ruled arbitrarily. by the British who 
- exploited the people of India "and the 
ratural resources of the eountry for their 
‘cwn advantage for over a hundred and 
ty years, the Indians were not so dis- 
Unitéd.as they are now. This has happened. 
riainly because the Congress agreed to 
Civide India into Pakistan and India on a 
communal basis. .Scme Muslims of un- 
Civided India instigated ‘by the British 
carried on a campaign of a false Two- 
retion theory. boosted by bloody riots: and 
eventually managed to bring the Congress - 
1» agree to a division of India. This led to 
tze development qf the idea of breaking 
up India into many semi-independent. units 
.known as States, which had a majority of 
scme particular type of population, , and 
which could function almost as sepafate 


- 


consult, 
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nations. Thus developed the states of India 
with their “frontiers”, “frontier guards”, 
“check posts", etc., ete. Each State had a 
policy which was based on a theory of 
exclusiveness in point of economic develop- 


ment, granting licences, permits, ete, and 


recruiting government servants, It did not 
stop there. Each State had certain areas in 
it in which lived its "minorities" which 
could be exploited by the majorities de- 
prived of their rights and even of property, 
jobs and business for the benefit of the 
majorities. The language of the majority 
was forced upon the minorities who were 
subjected to many other indignities too. 
As a result of this the minorities were like 
the slaves of the majorities in these States. 
No wonder the Indian nation began to 
break up into groups which hated one 
another, were exploited and persecuted by 
local majorities whose superiority had no 
basis in facts of any real political impor- 
tance, and the worst elements of the Indian 
people began to dominate Indian politics 
everywhere to the detriment of all true 
national ideals. - These facts were and are 
well-known to the Congress leaders, who 
never believed in facing facts. They 
continued to pamper the destroyers of 
national unity and tried to cover up. the 


‘vices of their regional supporters by eye- 
wash and tall talk about national integra- , 


tion. It is clear and obvious that if India 
is to become one State with a single nation 


in it, then the States must cease to be the' 
they 


serni-independent "kingdoms" that 
now are. All question of minority and 
majority must be answered once and for all 


de 


by reducing the powers of the States to the : 


mere working of day-to-day administration. 


It would be better still if the States were | 


&bolished and replaced by administrative 
zones with no zonal or political, parties or 
regional party leaders. It is quite unneces- 
sary to have fourteen sets of. Parliaments, 
Governors, Cabinets, and so.forth in a 
country which can hardly produce enough 
qualizied persons to fill one upper and one 


lower house with a single cabinet. There: 


is. and there should be- only’ one legal- 
system for the whole of India. The adminis- . 


tration should be-carried on by paid zonal. 
. The economy: of the country. | 


officials. 


NOTES 


should be made free as far as possible so 
that the State could not practise favourit- 
ism of any kind. Local Self-Government 
should be developed and all education, 
„ medical arrangements, policing, ete. ete., 
should be in the hands of local people 
with some over-all control by the State 
which will frame basic rules, regulations 
and set up standards without reference to 
person, group, community, race, caste or 
language. All distribution of advantages, 
privileges and favours of an economic kind 
should cease immediately. India is falling 
to pieces because no one is building up 
India. We are all busy building States, 
groups, communities, linguistic cliques 
and so on and so forth. 
A.C. 


— Picking Pockets and Public Finance 


George Bernard Shaw described a cer- 
tain island in which the people lived by 
taking each other's washing. This was a 
satirical reference to the absurdity of an 
economy which produced nothing for its 
maintenance but still continued to exist. 
One may similarly think of a large coun- 
try in which all persons lived by picking 

Ç each other's pockets. When we come to 
think of Publie Finance we naturally have 
to think of the sources from which taxes 
and duties are raised. If the sources dried 
up, then, naturally, there would be no 
realisation of revenue. In other words 
Publie Finance too cannot depend for all 
time on picking pockets only. For pockets 
have a fatal tendency to become empty 
after repeated picking and, then, unless 
some one refilled the pockets with values 
produced, picking would yield nothing 
more. The Indian system of Public Finance 
is based on controlling all production and 

Yinterfering with all productive work as an 
over-all gesture of policy in the economic 
sphere. Thereafter the revenue collectors 
go round getting what they can out of 
reluctant contributors to public funds. 
Almost all the revenues are taken out of 
what has been produced by private effort ; 
but the publie policy is to discourage in- 
dividual enterprise directly or indirectly 
too by cutting down supplies of funds, 
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material, machinery, etc, and by closinz 
down markets by checks and controls. S> 
tha; the only source of capital accumula- 
dior left with Indian individuals is tax 
evasion and illieit dealings. Dishonestv cf 
this kind is an answer to the policy ado»te3 
by the State which is both economicall; 
anc ethically unsound. The Fundament: 
Rights guaranteed by the Indian Cons:itt - 
tion have been disposed of more or less 
by Rules and Regulations imposed upon 
the people by the One Man Parliamentarv 
Party of India. For, there is only one man 
whose will determines what the Parlia- 
mentary majority will dictate to tre 
people. And this is a sad state of affairs. 
Honest men in India are becoming paun- 
ers and anti-socials are prospering everz- 
wLere. Taxes are paid by honest peop.e 
mcre or less exclusively and if the Govern- 
ment’s policy progressively denudes their 
economic life of al! productive velues, 
the position will soon be reached when 
revenues will have to be obtained by forze 
on-y from tax-payers who would not pay 
anything willingly. The service holders 
who pay taxes regularly, are, by and 
large, non-productive, and, as their nur- 
bers increase, Indians move further to- 
wards their goal of living by rendering 
ncn-material service to one another. There 
is no doubt that, something is funca- 
mentally wrong with India’s economy, but 
we say so in an undertone; for, we fear 
the Government of India will immed:ately 
appoint a few more high power committees 
to do fact finding; which will produce 
more non-existing values, and hardly aay 
knowledge worth knowing. 
A.C 


Power Shedding in West Bengal 


‘Scandalous’ seems to us to be the -nildest 
epithet which could somewhat inadequately des- 
cribe the acute power shortage to which wicely 
divergent but industrially and otherwise impor- 
tant extensive territories within the country 
have been subject from time td time over tie »ast 
several years. In Western India, for instance, in- 
dastrial progress has not merely been provec to 
have been materially arrested on account of the 
inadequacies of pówer supply compelling subs- 
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tautial production-staggering to be resorted to on 
this account, but quite a number of small 
incustries have had to even completely shut 
dowa. West Bengal also has not been 
and the Greater Calcutta area which still remains 
the most important and developing industrial 
area in Eastern India, has had to face consider- 
able shortages from this paralysing phenomenon. 
Some two years ago large areas of this great 
me-opolitan district has had to suffer long and 
erratic power cuts. Currently, once again, the 
metropolis has had to be deprived of its essential 
mirimum supplies of power and, although, on this 
occasion power cuts are being distributed over 
diffe-ent sections of the area in turn with a view 
to spreading the burdens of loss and inconveni- 
ence over the entire community, the people cer- 
tainly have the right to question why it should at 
all se necessary for them to suffer in this 
marner ? As we write, the latest press note seems 
to iacicate that generation on the D.V.C.’s 75 mW 
unit which had to shut down on account of a fire 
and which compelled the power shedding device 
in Caicutta, has been partially restored and that 
the extent of the power shedding that has been 
going on for the past one week and would be 
likely to be proportionately restored. 

That the Plans have been remiss in respect 
of assesssment of priorities for development of 
power to conform to the requirements of deve- 
lopment projects in the Plans, would be obvious 
from the fact that there has been a continuing 
over-all shortage of power throughout the coun- 
try. Plan targets have not been fulfilled, so far 
as power development is concerned and although 
the ‘Third Plan has projected a substantial step- 
ping ap of potentials in this regard, there is no 
reasor to feel optimistic that they would be ‘ul- 
filled. T: is significant that even if it were possible 
to actially step up power development to a gross 
output ievel of 13.4 million kilowatts as projected 
in the Third Plan, it would still remain short of 
requirements of Plan progress. 

So far as West Bengal is concerned, the 
State's primary dependence for her power supply 
has bezn upon the supplies made available by the 
D.V.C. specially so in the Calcutta area where 
the Calcutta Electrice Supply Corporation was, 
some ~ears ago, induced under official pressure, 
to agree to buy from the D.V.C. the major 
portion of their bulk power requirements from 
the D.".7. to meet their increasing commitments 
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to their constituents in the metropolis, rather 
than do so by increasing their own generating 
potentials by installation of necessary plant and 
machinery. A review of the transactions relating 


to the D.V.C’s power supplies in the entire area . 


described under the Damodar Valley Corporation 
Act as the D.V.C. area would demonstrate how, 
under official patronage and pressure the Cor- 
poration was able to secure a virtual monopoly 
over iis present market which it is now unable 
to adequately feed. The initial projects of the 
Corporation, as would be demonstrated by the 
literature issued by it during the earlier stages 
of its development, which consisted mainly of 
Hydro Power generated at its three dam sites at 
Tilaya, Maithon and Panchet, was intended to 
stimulate the growth and feed the power require- 
ments of a variety of medium and small-scale 
industries in the area which, it was hoped, would 
spring up as a result of the cheap and abundant 
power that would thus be made available. It was 
only later, when it was discovered that Hydro 
power at these dams would not be able to main- 
tain a constant load of supplies at the projected 
level of pressure throughout the year, that the 
installation of thermal power plants at Bokaro 
was conceived of. Despite the huge capital out- 
lays on. these hydro and thermal power under- 
takings, there did not seem to be any immediate 
prespects of the growth of those medium and 
small industries which, it was hoped, would 
provide the Corporation’s community of consumers 
with the power generated by it. In the meanwhile 
power development had already begun to be the 
principal concern of the D.V.C. and its primary 
purposes of flood control and irrigation were 
relegated to a comparatively secondary import- 
ance.. It became necessary, therefore, to find 
markets for its power and as no new community 
of consumers had been springing up as initially 
expected, the obvious remedy seemed to be to 
prevail upon the existing large industries in the 
area to buy power from it to cover the require- 
ments of their expanding potentials by the simple 
expedient of refusing necessary licences for the 
installation of additional generating capacity 


‘within their own respective organizations as they 


had been doing previously. It was in the same 
manner that the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 
poration was also prevailed upon to agree to 
buy bulk power from the D.V.C. 

Unfortunately, it appears, that the D.V.C. is 
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no longer able to cover the minimum require- 
ments of all its constituents thus acquired under 
official patronage over the years. There have 
been shortages of supplies all over the area. We 
. understand that in the Jamshedpur industrial 
metroplis there has, for several years now, been 
a continuing shortage of some 20 kVh compell- 
ing a number of industries to stagger production 
by having a weekly closed day. The collieries in 
the Raniganj and Jherria fields have also been 
known to similarly suffer. In Calcutta, the supplies 
made available to the grid from the Corporation’s 
Durgapur thermal plant has been just sufficient 
to cover maintenance loads and whenever any 
breakdown have occured, the metroplis has been 
copelled to suffer acutely as in the present 
instance. 

It would seem only reasonable to comment 
that the Corporation should never have acquired 
commitments for providing supplies to develop- 
ing areas which it was not fully equipped to meet. 
But what would seem to be even more difficult to 
understand is the frequent breakdowns that the 
Corporation’s thermal power units would seem to 
be subject to. Before the D.V.C. took over the 
responsibilities of supplying a major portion of 
the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation’s bulk 
power requirements, experiences of breakdowns 
, in supplies had been so few and far between as 
\ to have been almost entirely negligible. It has 
been only since the Corporation has been deriv- 
ing a major portion of its power from the D.V.C. 
grid that breakdowns have been occuring fre- 
quently and over long and sustained periods of 
time violently dislocating the city's life in large 
sectors of its extensive and thickly populated 
areas. Why such frequent and massive break- 
downs should at all occur is a question which 
would seem to demand a frank and unambiguous 
answer. In the absence of any frank and official 
statement, the supposition would not be unrea- 
sonable that there must either be something 
~ readically wrong with the plants concerned them- 
selves or their operation. Rumour has it that dis- 
satisfied with the working of the Durgapur plant, 
the D.V.C. had called into consultation an 
eminent firm of foreign construction experts who 
opined that the plant, to be able to operate 
smoothly and to full capacity and efficiently, will 
have to be completely redesigned and had sub- 
mitted estimates for the undertaking which would 
call for a huge new capital outlay on the plant. 
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We do not know how far these remours are 
actually credible. At least there does not seem to 
have been any reliable official statement issued im 
"this connection. But if there be any truth in tke 
rumour, the firm who originally supplied ard 
erected the plant sould, obviously, be held res- 
ponsible for the cost of its necessary recondition- 
ing. In any case, a thorough and public prole 
would seem to be the least that is called for n 
this connection. The people, who have been mace 
to pay for these installations, have the right :o 
be taken into the fullest confidence and to be acqu- 
ainted with the true state of affairs in this coa- 
nection. They have been the victims of the burg- 
linzs and nepotisms of these public sector under- 
takings long enough and certainly have the right 
to know how much longer their sufferings world 
be bound to continue as well as how much mcre 
it is going to cost them to get out of their 
misery ! 
K. N 

Cleaner Caleutta 


One can never sufficiently highly praise “he 
efforts of the boys of the National Voluntzer 


“Force in ridding Calcutta of its nauseating filth 


of accumulated garbage. Although called in 
rather late in the day, not in fact, until the city 
and suburbs were actually held in the prip oi a 
raging cholera and, later, of a diptheria epidemic 
waich seemed to have been directly derived 
from these, the boys of the National Volunteer 
Force would seem to have heroically risen to the 
occasion and, unaccustomed as they naturally 
are with the kind of work that they had thus 
teken on, seem to have virtually cleared the :ity 
in record time of the garbage and filth which 
had accumulated over months. Indeed, Calcutta 
wears an unwontedly cleaner and fresher look 
which would seem to be almost a novel one to 
the dwellers of the city. Even to a visitor fom 
outside Calcutta would seem now to wear a new 
look pleasing to the eye, as commented upor by 
the Prime Minister who during his visit here last 
week-end was reported to have commended it. 

What would seem to be worthy of commen: 
in this regard is that had our city fathers in the 
Calcutta Corporation beem even remotely 
alive to their responsibilities to the city and its 
dwellers, such accumulations of garbage and filth 
all over the metropolis, which has been endsmiz 
almost as far back as one can remember, skould 
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rever have been possible. The Corporation has 
ling been notorious as an institution where 
rothing ever gets done and its Council Chamber 
a field of unseemly wrangles and battles. Now 
tlat the boys of the NVF/ have not merely 
temporarily taken over but so ably and efficiently 
d-scharged what normally should be one of the 
very elementary responsibilities of the Corpor- 
ation, the least that our City Fathers should take 
uj on themselvess to do is to go through a period 
ol penance for all their past sins and criminal 
neglect of elementary duty. The least penance 
that we can think of is that they should go about 
in. sackloth and ashes and hiding their brazen 
fa:es from the gaze of honest and victimized 
ra e-payers until, at least, the City's civic services 
ar: restored to a minimum level of adequacy and 
eff-iency. It was never the job of the boys of the 
Netional Volunteer Force to undertake this work 
of removing this filth of the Corporation’s 
incifference and criminal neglect. But now that 
they have volunteered to do this and, moreover, 
dore it so efficiently, the City Fathers, supposedly 
me3 of maturity and intelligence, should learn 
whit their job is from these young teen-agers, 
But will they ever learn ? 

Another Stalwart Gone 


West Bengal would seem to have fallen upon 
a centinuing period of misfortune. So soon after 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy had passed away, only 
twertythree days, in fact, after that sad event, 
anotier stalwart of the West Bengal Treasury, 
Kalmada Mukherjee, suddenly passed eway 
follciving an attack of apoplexy, at the compa- 
ratively young age of only 61. His sudden re- 
mov:! from the scene must, we are sure, have 
been a severe blow to West Bengal’s new Chief 
Miniter, Mr. P. C. Sen, as well as to his Govern- 
ment 

~he late Mr. Mukherjee, who became inti- 
mate.y associated with the freedom movement in 
the country at the comparatively early age of 
21, has long been regarded as an important factor 
in th: counsels of the Bengal Congress and 
provel his organizing abilities while undertaking 
flood relief work èn North Bengal and lazer, 
relief to riot victims in Dacca and Noakhali. He 
has b:en associated with the West Bengal Govern- 
ment ever since Independence, having been 
initialy drafted into the Treatury as Revenue 
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Minister in Dr. P. C. Ghosh's cabinet. Later, 
when Dr. Roy took over the Government in 
1948, he took over the Labour portfolio and 
subsequently the Home (Police) portfolio. 


Throughout his long and intimate association | 


with the West Bengal Government in the capacity 
of a responsible Cabinet Minister, Mr. Mukherjee 
has been known to discharge his responsibili- 
ties in a courageous and forthright manner and 
as well as the rather explosive circumstances of 
the State would permit. He has been always, by 
reason of the controversial portfolios of both 
Labour and later Police that he held in Govern- 
ment, one of the most popular victims of the 
harshest opposition criticisms and attacks all of 
which he took in his stride with commendable 
lack of emotion and with phlegmatism. There is no 
doubt that he was one of the "strong men" of 
the West Bengal Government during all the 
years since Independence and had thus acquired 
the position of an almost ‘indispensable’ member 
of the Cabinet. His sudden removal by the cruel 
but immutable hand of death has, no doubt, made 
that State Government the poorer for his loss. 


K. N. 


The Late Purushottamdas Tandon 


On the same day that Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy suddenly passed away in Calcutta, another 
outstanding public figure in the country, 
Purushottamdas Tandon, passed away in Uttar 
Pradesh. Associated throughout his long life with 
the freedom movement in the country in most of 
its phases, Tandonji seemed to have grown into 
a disillusioned man when he found the Congress 
and its current leadership shedding one by one 
most of its long cherished public ideals and 
pledges, He was, despite his long years of inti- 
mate personal friendship with Nehru, Tandonji 
was one of the severest critics of his 
Government and its policies. But he never allowed 
himself to descend into the sloughs of mis- 
anthropy and with a zeal, unusual in one of his 
years and position, continued to lead a crusade, 
often a pathetically lonesome one, against what 
he considered the misdeeds of the Government, 
especially in respect of what he considered their 
deviations from the paths of truth and rectitude. 

A wizened little man in stature, Tandonji's 
was, nevertheless a colourful and vigorous per- 
sonality and compelled attention by sheer force 
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of character even of those who had nothing in 
common with his faiths and beliefs. A fanatic 
for the complete replacement of English by Hindi 
in all official and public transactions, there were 


, very few in the country, even among the apolo- 


t 
the 


gists of Hindi who would go all the way with 
him. A deep scholar and a fearless upholder of 
what lie considred to be right and true, 
Purushottamdas Tandon takes away with himself 
into eternity a type which seems to be fast dis- 
appearing from the modern world. 


K. N. 
The Finance Minister's Quests Abroad 


The rather colourful account given on his 
recent return from his quests abroad by Union 
Finance Minister, Morarji Desai would, even 
to the least discerning, seem to be more wishful 
than realistic. One of the primary objectives of 
Mr. Desai’s. current European visits was, as 
publicly stated, to canvas India’s case for her 
markets ' abroad, especially her traditional ad- 
vantages in the British market in the context of 
Britain's candidature for entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market Community and the six's 
rather inflexible demand for Britain's acceptance 
of the condition of a common external tariff 
against imports from all countries outside the 
\six as an essential pre-requisite.to her acceptance 


into the favoured fold. There was some justifi- 


cation for the Union Finance Minister's mood of 
optimism on the eve of his departuxe for Europe. 
The protracted conferences held -between him 
and the British Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, Mr. Duncan Sandys, relating to Indo- 
British trade vis-a-vis Britain's projected entry 
into the ECM in New Delhi immediately preced- 
ing his departure for Europe, undoubtedly raised 
hopes of some concessions being made available 
to India in the British Market, at least to the ex- 
tent similar concessions had been .extended by 
Community to certain countries in the 
middle-east in the French ‘markets. In fact, 
Sandys had given definite assurances of a ‘dec- 
laration of intentions’ by the Six being accept- 
able to the latter which would seek to provide 
certain reasonable safeguards for Indian trade in 
the U.K. What authority Mr. Sandys may have 
had to hold out such assurances to India was, 
however, a question which was neither asked nor 
answered. : 
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So far as Mr. Desai’s efforts for secuzinz 
Indian interests vis-a-vis the proposal for Britisi 
entry into the European Common Market was 
eoncerned, they would, so far as actual results 
are concerned, seem to have been com- 
pletely unavailing. The Six, apparently, were un- 
willing to consider any concessions to India s» 
far as her traditional advantages in the Dritisi 
markets were concerned, in so far as they re- 
lated to the proposal for a common exte-nel 
tarif against all countries outside the Seven. Mr. 
Desai, obviously has pleaded with all the puzsu:- 
sion at his command for India's cause not merely 
befcre British authorities, but also to the Six Ja 
Brussels. It may be true, as he claims, that the 
latter also had given him the most patient and 
sympathetic hearing, but there has been no ind_- 
cation, either in their discussions with orr 
Finance Minister or, later, in their attitude tc tle 
British candidature for entry into the Coimmn- 
nity of Six, that they had any intentions wha-- 
ever of resiling from their original and  appa- 
rently inflexible conditions or of. relenting to- 


wards India. Mr. Desai’s talks with the ‘Vest 
German or Italian authorities which. were rz- 
por:ed to have preceded his pleadings in rus 


sels might equally have been held in a plezsant 


“and sympathetic climate, but such sympathy mey 


mean just less than nothing in so far as lrlia's 
export advantages to Britain or other countri:s 
of Europe within the Six were concerned. 


In fact, the realities of the situation ir £o 
far as India's export prospects in Europe ave 
concerned, would seem to be one of unrelieved 
gloom despite Mr. Desai’s assurances to the coi- 
trary. In fact, India's export incidences  d.rirg 
the first five months of the current year of whic h 
figures have been recently announced woud 
seem to support such gloomy  prognosticz.ioas 
rather than do anything to dispel them. The 
sitcation would seem to be extremely nervots. 
Onz does not blame Mr: Desai for this. No: «ll 
of this situation was within the control of India 
alttough it cannot also, at the same time, Fe re- 
pudiated that a certain lack of imaginatioc in 
handling the problems of Indian exports have not 
at least in some measure, been. responsible for 
the situation as it has eventuatetl today.. The pro- 
posal for British entry into thé ECM has been 
like the proverbial last straw in a-long che‘n of 
mistakes and defaults which has reduced -ncia 
to her present positfon of helplessness in so far 
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as her export trade is concerned. Prospects would 
seem to have even further deteriorated sirce Mr. 
Desai’s return to India for, according to later 
news from Brussels, the attitude of the Six would 
sect to have further hardened on the question 
of British entry into the Community, on the 
ground of a common tariff against farm produce 
ard the very fact as to whether Britain wculd be 
accepted into the fold would seem to be currently 
hanging in the balance. 

One of the other principal objectives of Mr. 
Desai’s European visit would seem to have been 
to explore possibilities in respect of the  pros- 
pects of aid for India’s Third Plan. Here, espe- 
cially in the context of Italy's decision to join the 
"Aid India Club', there may have been far greater 
reason for Mr. Desai to feel optimistic. It is 
quite possible that the Finance Minister’s assess- 
meni of the prospects of aid forthcoming in the 
immediate future may have been more realistic. 
We would hope that they were so. But we should, 
at the same time, point out that aid would be a 
poor substitute for self-sustaining trade as a 
means of procuring the necessary volumes of 
foreign exchange for financing our development 
planning. Export must, therefore, continue to be 
given the highest priority. Import freezes which, 
as Mr. Desai has warned, would continue, would 
not, however, offset the vital need to export. It 
is a poor way of public finance when the budget 
has to be balanced by curtailing expenciture, 
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rather than by increasing income. And the bur- 
dens of progressively accumulating aid by way 
of loans and grants may well prove crushing in 
the end unless earnings can be stimulated to 
meet their eventual redemption requirements 
the fullest extent. 


There could be no question that the coun- 
try's export problems have all along been wrongly 
handled almost from the inception of Indepen- 
dence. There was no doubt a short-lived spurt in 
exports during the initial year of the First Five- 
Plan when by reason of stockpiling certain 
Indian exports abroad, especially in the U.S.A., 
there was, what was described by the then Finance 
Minister, considerable windfall export earnings 
by the country. Since then, however, India’s 
foreign trade has continued to evince a steadily 
downward trend except for a certain measure of 
recovery during the 1960-61 period which, as results 
of the first half of the current year demonstrate 
appears, again, to have been a very short-lived 


one. In the meanwhile, India would seem to have 


been loosing steadily much of her traditional 
markets abroad. There must be some reason for 
this trend. The reason itself may be quite a com- 
plex one involving a variety of factors. A deep 
and immediate probe would seem to be called 
for and policies re-enunciated in the light of in- 


formation that such a probe might yield. 


K. N. 
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A NOTE ON ORGANIZATIONAL CONFLICT AS EVIDENCED IN 
MANAGEMENT-UNION RELATIONSHIP 


By NARENDRA K. SETHI 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


IN modern corporate society the equillibrium of 
the organizational structure is often shaken by 


conflicting roles and varying objectives of 
management and unions. In the operation of 
business, this differentiation of spheres of  in- 
terests and goals acts as a severe obstacle. In 


addition to that it disturbs industrial peace by 
encouraging personal gratification rather than 
mutual survival. It also hampers the growth of cor- 
porate citizenship by emphasizing individual goals 
and curbs the feeling of belonging in the large 
corporation. Consequently, both management and 
unions try to think through radically different 
approaches rather than act as two similar interest- 
groups of an integrated organization. This brings 
in an atmosphere of mutual fear and hatred—a 
thing which is detrimental to industrial growth 
and organizational success. Where basic institu- 
tions and goals begin to differ so much, how can 
the boundaries of interests be drawn and held? 
Not only that, this feeling brings failure both to 
the business goals of the management and the 
individual goals of the employees. None draws 
any benefit from this and only industrial bitter. 
ness Increases. 


WHITHER MANAGEMENT? 


Ás a recognised economic organ of an 
industrial society, the duties of management are 
primarily devoted towards the successful operation 
of their business enterprise. This pre-supposes a 
distinct profit-motive in order to guarantee the 
sustained. growth of the enterprise. Therefore. 
all the acts, decisions, thoughts and goals of 
management have an economie dimension and in 
as far as it falls short of this performance, it 
only loses ground in achieving its economic 
goals. 

Next, modern management acts as a life- 
giving source to the cult of free enterprise. It 

tries to build up new vitality in the free economy 


of che country by emphasizing the osa | 
private enterprise and freedom of effort. i: oma 
at the broad structure of the entire oo ty 
and tries to encourage its productive ros aes, 
Bu:, at the same time, it keeps in close ve 
question of immediate crganization’s 
Menagement makes conscious efforts to tso 
the structual unity of the company on re ba) 
ani the integrated entity of the industry ."^ 
other. Therefore, management’s objectives i: is 
pa:ticular direction are two-fold:  fii-i 
courage the rationale of free enterpri~ cud 
second, to develop their own enterpris: «. 

The goals of management, both Ponucciate 
and distant, direct and irdirect. have 4 
fous on organizational growth or pr able 
operalion of the concern. These are «5: c ate 
goals rather than individual ones and shey i oru 


- 


sh wp 


ccncern for enterprise than for the hes re 
scurces of the same. 
] AND UNIONS 
Unions resist the power of manage ui! by 


5 


shaking the latter’s prerogatives, disturhins nt ors 


rights and emphasizing its own foree  lhey 
represent the workers’ attitudes. their v~ res, 
moods. longings and frustrations. But itiov -on- 
stitute a pressure group. Their sole objectis > js 
to change the balance of organizational ^: in 
favor of the workers by usurping manas > of 
iis powers. l 

It is through unions that we ob- tue 


conflicting goals of workers and manage ^ >n 
their true economic and psychologieal per: « 


- 

at 
~*~ 

» 


Workers demand self-preservation enc +- 
assertion at all costs. Their emoticnal repo: to 
the organization crystallizes in the form o: œr 
opposition towards managements <li. oa. 
They want a degree of indiwidual dien cad 
social mobility even though it may be deii oe cal 
to the organization. Next. their ego nceb : pal 
aid that can come only if their psychic rece. are 
fulfilled. | Modern* thecris:s have explained hat 


#02 


workers today no longer place too much of an 
inportance upon the gratification of their physical 
cesires—rather they look forward to the fulfil- 
nent oi their emotional and psychological needs. 
Therefore, it is only through their work group 
aid organization that they can hope to achieve 
satisfaction in that direction. This gives added 
impetus to unionism. 

The goals of the employees are not’ corporate 
iL character, for a common worker finds no co- 
rdlation between his individual effort and the 
p'ofit return .to the company. His immediate 
'crganization' is his own ego, his personality and 
hs family and (to a lesser degree) his work 
g-oup. All his objectives are oriented towards 
tkis approach. His economic antipathy for the 
erterprise can also be explained in these terms. 
He does not have any sense of belonging in the 
ccmpany and shows neither interest nor fellow- 
slip for the same. 


r' THE CORPORATE WARFARE 


Ia this bitter business climate, there is bound 
to be the inevitable clash of ideologies and 
coxflict of objectives. On one hand, we have the 
prefit-motive of management; on the other, the 
incividual assertion of the employees. The cor- 
porate goals of management are more than 
rekuffed by the personal needs of workers and 
what ensues is a strong warfare between these 
two. One begins to look with savage apprehension 
at the other and industrial peace is disturbed. 
While. management shows concern for the 
corrion-good of the entire enterprise, the workers 
seem to think through their own individual goals, 
thus denying the broad contents of management’s 
approach. While one approaches the issue with a 
strcng integrated viewpoint of the complete plant, 
the other maintains a stiff subjectivity, giving 
perronal goals predominance over those of the 
entire corporation. 

This battle goes on and on, perhaps with 
increasing severity bringing loss not only to the 
enterprise but also to the entire national growth 
and prodcetivity. As a matter of fact, this war- 
fare curbs the initiative of both the sectors: it 
makes managemen? passive and rigid: unions 
illogical and dreary. It hampers the dynamics of 
our economy too, because in constant industrial 
war^are the forces of industrial developmen: are 
reprised. In addition to that, it also imposes 
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restrictions on individual dignity, personal power 
and success. ‘The vitality of individual effort gives 
way under the mounting pressure of this conflict. 
The very basis of corporate citizenship is shaken 
at times. During critical periods when none of 
these two sectors recedes, huge losses occur to the 
enterprise and to the workers in the shape of 
long, prolonged strikes, work-stoppages and 
restricted outputs. Millions of man-hours are lost 
to the society and the productivity of the country 
suffers a sharp set-back. 

As a matter of fact, this disparity of goals 
between management and the employees is a sad 
commentary upon the economic traditions of our 
culture. What is desired is not this clash and 
separate survival but mutual survival—a sort of 
co-existence. The organizational goals of manage- 
ment and the individual objectives of the workers 
need not remain differentiated in these sharp 
sectors, they can both be integrated in the all- 
embracing and broad perspective of industrial 
and national benefit. Workers should be motivated 


‘to develop a sense of belonging in the organiza- 


tion. In the same way, the profit-orientation of 
the management can be replaced by an enlight- 
ened social awareness. The conflict can be re- 
solved only if both these sectors come closer by 
integrating their objective in one pattern of 
mutual acceptance. One need no longer dread the 
other. In modern industrial climatology, the very- 
basis of thinking through watertight compart- 
ments like ‘union’? and ‘management’ is illfounded. 
One completes the other and they both should 
convey a homogeneity of outlook, unity of moods 
and similarity of goals. 

If we continue to differentiate them by em- 
phasizing their separate goals and objectives, in- 
dustrial citizenship will no longer be able to create 
an atmosphere of understanding and considera- 
tion. The disparity will act as a deterrent in the 
path of organizational growth on one hand and as 
an obstacle in the worker's way to satisfaction on 
the other. A static enterprise and an unhappy? 
worker can bring national disasters too. Corpo- 
rate equillibrium can be restored by adjusting the 
forces of both these sectors of economy, by co- 
ordinating their goals and by joining them in a 
common venture—the pursuit of national develop- 
ment. In modern state of international tension and 
foreign competition; it is essential to eradicate the 
evils of industrial society. Neither the management 
nor the unions can claim to adhere to their own 
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rights and prerogatives by refusing to combine 

in national cause. ‘Their separate goals can bring 

good to none of the parties involved—not to the 

organization and its stability, not to the workers 

and their ego and, of course, not to the nation 
fand its productivity. 

These varying goals have to be approached 
through a new dimension of corporate citizenship 
and industria] peace, so that their integration 
may open still newer avenues of conomic growth 
and national development. 
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, 


One of the myths got up in our country 
during the post-independence period is 
that India acquired the priceless boon of 
liberty by an ethical and non-violent 
struggle into which Mahatma Gandhi is 
supposed to have first initiated the nation. 
In the recent official publication of the 
Government of India—Dr. Tara Chand’s 
History of the Freedom Movement in India, 
Volume One—this myth has been perpe- 
tuated for posterity. Notwithstanding an 
overwhelming mass of evidence to the con- 
trary, Dr. Tara Chand propounds the 
fundamental thesis by recording that the 
achievement of freedom by India was “a 
unique phenomenon,” its uniqueness being 
displayed in the “ethical” character of the 
national struggle. To quote his own words : 
“And where similar struggles have been 
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accompanied with bloodshed, the movemert 
in India, though intense and accompanied 
with much suffering, was non-violent.’ 
(Vide Preface, p. xii) The soundness cf 
these observations is evidently questionable. 


2 


Ahimsa or non-violence has never heen 
the special monopoly of the genius of Indis. 
Other peoples also can claim this dsitinction 
with ample justification. The materialism 
or animality of Indians has never been less 
in intensity or extensity than that of the 
other nations of the world. India is the land 
not only of Buddha, Ramdas and Rama- 
krishna, but also of Kautilya, Shivaji and 
Netaji. As full-blooded human beings, 
Indians, ancient, medieval and modern, have 
always responded to the thousand and ons 
stimuli of the objective universe almost in 
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tae self-same manner as have the other 
historic races of mankind. In the struggle 
for national liberation from foreign control 
what has been true of other peoples 
has not been untrue in the case of 
Indians. Our country achieved her political 
independence not by means of non-violent 
method alone, but also by the orthodox 
dis:orieal method of violence and blood- 
sned. To attribute the entire success of 
Tadia’s Freedom Movement to the efficacy 
cf Mahatma Gandhis  Non-violent Non- 
cooperation, a scheme of political action of 
wnich he himself was not the originator, 
ir to distort truth. The cult of non-violence 
and the philosophy of the bomb ran pari 
tsu, in varying degrees no doubt, during 
tie whole course of India’s Freedom 
M»vemen£. 


3 


Nowhere in world history does the 
Freedom Movement of a subject people 
smoothly run its entire course along purely 
ezhieal and constitutional channels, Ali 
s.ruggle implies by its very nature a chal- 
lenge to the status quo and generates the 
heat of violence in due course. Generally it 
commences as a clean moral fight confined 
to the limits of law, but with the march of 

.the movement the perspective changes and 

the struggle loses its character of inoffen- 
s:ve legality. Coereion is employed by the 
status quo for hammering into sub- 
mission to law. The impulse of retaliation 
from the people’s side then begins to work 
its2:f out as an inevitable reaction. Not even 
a purely moral struggle, not to speak of any 
po-itieal struggle, can long remain confined 
tc the ethical plane. 

When the French Revolution first de- 
cared itself in 1789, it was purely in the 
shape of a clean constitutional struggle. But 
within a couple of months the infuriated 
Farisian mob applied the first dose of 
v olence by storming the Bastille, the syru- 
bel of the accumulated oppression of 
t12 Bourbons. From that fateful moment 
tke inoffensive legality of the struggle dis- 
azseared and the movement assumed the 
c13racter of a violent revolution. The his- 
tcry of China in modern times illustrates 
tLe same truth. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Father 
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of the Chinese Revolution, was originally 
an advocate of peaceful constitutional re- 
forms for the rejuvenation of China. He 
even presented a scheme of reform to the 
Chinese Viceroy, Li Hungchang, in 1894. 
The rejection of this reform scheme  con- 
vinced him of the utter futility of peaceful 
agitation and counselled him to plan the 
overthrow of the ruling Manchu dynasty. 
The inability of the Manchus to move with 
the times sealed their political fate. Even 
the constitutional reform movement initiat- 
ed by Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi (1905-03) 
proved. a failure, giving the inevitable 
momentum to the revolutionary movement. 
The Italian national movement and the Irish 
Home-Rule struggle of the last century 
supply additional proofs of the contention. 


4 


The Indian Freedom Movement pro- 
ceeded along the customary line of historical 
development. As in other countries, so in 
India also, the struggle for independence 
began originally as an ethical and legal 
fight, but it also repeatedly took a violent 
turn in certain phases of its evolution. To 
hold the Non-violent Non-cooperation Move- 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi as the sole or 
primary condition of India’s liberation in 
1947 is a gross lie. The role of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose. was no less respon- 
sible for the achievement of freedom by 
India. A fundamental truth about India’s 
Freedom Movement is that neither the 
Passive Resistance of Aurobindo nor the 
Non-violent Non-cooperation of Mahatma 
Gandhi was ever the sole determinant in the 
development of the struggle, nor was the 
struggle persistently nan-violent and pacific 
in character. It exhibited a violent revolu- 
tionary trend throughout its chequered and 
complex evolution. The Anushilan-Yugan- 
tar spirit, breathing the fire of revolution,,. 
was continued from decade to decade since 
1905 till it reached its final consummation 
in Netaji’s battles of the Imphal-Kohima 
sector (1944). The role of the Indian revo- 
lutionaries at home and abroad in the 
achievement of freedom by India in 1947 
was too valuable and formidable to be 
ignored by any scientific student of modern 
Indian history. 
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. Foreign rule in a subject country is 
, always self-degrading in character. Gene- 
^ rally it is fed and sustained in a manner 
adverse to the national interests of the 
subject people. This explains why without 
a hard and difficult struggle the sub- 
ject people cannot hope to secure the 
boon of liberty. Our nineteenth century 
politicians, with all their initiation 
in modern enlightenment, could hardly 
grasp the inherent conflict of interests be- 
tween the ruling race and the ruled, They 
were men of immense intellectual acumen 
but their cardinal weakness was their im- 
plicit, nay blind, faith in the benevolent 
mission of England in India. They were, 
therefore, interested in national develop- 
ment within the fundamental framework of 
the British rule. The early Congress move- 
ment was thus an address to the innate 
generosity of the Anglo-Saxon race. Lord 
Curzon awakened the Indian people to a 
new sense of realism by his rude and 
humiliating blows, the worst of which was 
the Partition of Bengal in the name of ad- 
ministrative efficiency. The new generation 
of politicians, leaping into prominence at the 
early dawn of the present century, began io 
clearly feel that, as a subordinate part of 
the British Empire, India had no future nor 
could she realise her national self-destiny 
so long as she remained overshadowed by 
an alien civilisation. “We claim," wrote 
Aurobindo in 1909, "the right of every nation 
to live its own life by its own energies 
according to its own nature and ideals. We 
reject the claim of aliens to force upon us 
a civilisation inferior to our own or to keep 
us out of our inheritance on the untenable 


ground of superior fitness.” (Vide Sri Auro- 


bindo's Speeches, Calcutta, 1948, p. 173.) 
, Elsewhere he wrote in 1907, “The Statesman 
complains that our object is to foster dis- 
content and we do not make any secret of 
our own intention, that we make a grievance 
of a removal of a grievance. Yes, we do. All 
peity grievances sink into insignificance 
before that one and comprehensive griev- 
ance that an ancient and civilised nation is 
not allowed to have a self-sufficing exist- 
ence. They are not thought fit to take care 
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of themselves, and are denied all righis on 
the ground of this fancied unfitness as if there 
were any other means of acquiring Í ness 
ihan to be saddled with responsibilities. 
"Liberty only makes a nation fit for liberty" 
(Vide the editorial article on "The Ind g- 
nant Statesman : Ignorance or Sycopharcy ?" 
in the Weekly Edition of Bande Mat iran, 
dated November 24, 1907). 


Recognising the inherent conflict of 
interests between the ruling race anc ihe 
subject Indians, the new  generaticn of 
patriots headed by Bipin Chandra Fal, 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay and Aurobindo 
Ghose, refused to appeal any longer .o he 
fencied generosity of the guardians of :he 
Eritish Empire. They clearly percieved taat 
political struggles are trials of strengih and 
that India must depend on her own stren ith 
to wrest whatever rights she could frem the 
unwilling hands of the foreign race. They 
advocated, therefore, not only the ideal ct 
unqualified Swaraj or complete autonomy 
for India outside the British Empire, out 
aiso formulated a new scheme of poli!.cal 
aztion, known as Passive or Defensive 
Resistance, for the realisation of that idzal. 
This was the most fruitful contribution of 
the Bengal school of politics to the whole 
of India during the strenuous Swadeshi 
Epoch (1905-1914). The Doctrine of Passive 
Resistance summed up in the category of 
Boycott laid the spiritual foundations of 
the later doctrine of Non-violent Pl on-co- 
cperation with which Gandhi’s name is in- 
separably connected. The policy of syst2m- 
etic and relentless refusal of coopera'ion 
with the Government permeated, no doubt, 
the Swadeshi Movement, but the technique 
cf Boycott was not the only weapon forged 
by the Bengalis to strike with. The philo- 
sophy of the bomb with its concomi-ant of 
violence and blood-shed also made its ap- 
pearance in due course and created a new 
stir in Indian politics. The British states- 
men were completely taken by surprise by 
vhe new turn of Indian politics, The zon- 
:emporary Intelligence Branch Records of 
the Government amplye corrobora'e this 
point. The master mind of Aurobindo Ghose 
cast a shaping influence over both taese 
“ines of political thought and action. Of tne 
twin methods of violence and non-violence 
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by which Freedom's battle was fought and 
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demned them...... if you wil work the 


won in 1947, Aurobindo was the central Congress (ie., the non-terrorist organisation) 


scn=mer and controller for years together 
at che beginning of the present century. : 
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The Swadeshi Movement of 1905 was a 
sirizgle for complete national liberation 
from the thraldom of foreign power. Begin- 
ning its career as a lawful or consti- 
tutonal struggle with the limited ob- 
ject of annulling the Bengal Partition, 
it travelled far before long envisaging 
racizal ideals and introducing the element 
of violence on the scene. Unnerved by the 
sweeping onrush of the movement, the 
alier Government resorted to customary re- 
pression, and the governmental repression 
wac tha first incentive in the transformation 
of t> peaceful legal agitation into a violent 
revcutionary movement, Nationalism, or 
the love for the motherland, became the 
firs: passion with.the people, and no perse- 
cuticn can ever kill the religious faith of 
an awakened and insurgent people. As the 
governmental repression mounted, the re- 
volutonary movement was driven under- 
ground, where it silently gathered strength 
to r2=ppear on the surface with greater in- 
tensity and volume. The history of 
Freecom Movements of different nations 
has repeatedly verified the efficacy of both 
violence and non-violence as instruments 
of political warfare. The simultaneous 
operation of the two techniques can also 
strengthen the national movement instead 
of necessarily damaging its vitality. The 
forme. logic of Freedom’s battle may not 
recog-ise it, but the material logic of life 
amp:r justifies it. | 

X abatma Gandhi is generally looked 
apor as an apostle of ahimsa or non- 
violerce. His Non-cooperation Movement 
is alsc stated to be non-violent in conception. 
[t worth remembering what this 
zreat prophet of non-violent political strug- 
sle uttered for the benefit of the British 
race £z; the Round» Table Conference of 
„ondan held in December, 1931. He observ- 
2d the: he “held no brief for terrorists,” but 
1e wss prudent enough to point out at the 
same time that "the historian has not con- 
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for all it is worth then you will say good 
bye to terrorism, then you will not need 
terrorism.” He plainly warned the 
English rulers that if they did not fol- 
low what the Congress had asked them 
to do, the terrorists would get the upper 
hand in Indian politics and create endless 
trouble for the Government, itself an organ- 
ised force of terrorism. Gandhi’s own words 
were as follows: “Wilf you not]see the writing 
that these terroristsare writing with their 
blood? Will you not see that we do not want 
bread made of wheat, but we want bread, 
of liberty ; and without that liberty there 
are thousands today who are sworn not to 
give themselves peace or to give the country 
peace.” “This,” observed Prof. Benoy Sarkar 
later on, “was Gandhi’s ultimatum to England 
in December, 1931. And no propaganda in 
favour of himsa, violence, terrorism and so 
forth was more broadcast and effective than 
this one skillfully engineered by the 
apostle of ahimsa (non-violence). India and 
the world understood it” (Vide Benoy 
sarkar’s Dominion India in World-Perspec- 
tives, Calcutta 1949, pp. 103-104), 
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The Extremists of the Swadeshi Epoch 
were uncompromising advocates of the cult 
of thorough-going Boycott or Defensive 
Resistance, and they carefully sought to keep 
the national struggle within the limits of 
legality. Bande Mataram’s Aurobindo was 
a fearless champion of this new regenerat- 
ing doctrine, but the philosophy of Boycott 
did by no means exhaust the whole of his 
political thought. As a prophet of New 
Nationalism he also prescribed a course of 
violent or armed resistance to foreign 
tyranny. The impact of revolutionary 
Aurobindo as distinct from Aurobindo the 
passive resister, was clearly discernible in 
the organ of the Yugantar weekly, the 
central organ of the revolutionary thought. 
Yugantar’s Aurobindo was an advocate of 
active resistance, and this Aurobindo was 
no less a potent reality at that time than 
Bande Mataram’s Aurobindo, and between 
the two Aurobindos there was no conflict of 
personalities. Decades later he himself 
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stated that he was “neither an impotent 
moralist nor a weak pacifist.” He believed 


in expediency and was ready to seize the. 


first opportunity the circumstances provid- 
ed only if it was found expedient in a given 
situation in the interest of Freedom’s battle. 
On the 24th of April, 1908, he openly declar- 
ed in the leading editorial of Bande Mataram, 
“Even diplomacy must have some compell- 
ing force behind it to attain its objects, and 
peaceful means can succeed only when 
these imply the ugly alternative of more 
Ároublesome and fearful methods, recourse to 
which the failure of peaceful attempts must 
inevitably lead to.” In the same article he fur- 
ther observed that constitutional agitation as a 
form of diplomacy depends for its success 
not on the force of its logic but on the pre- 


sence of an active force behind it, the show 


of which alone could convert "prayers into 
demands" (Vide Aurobindo’s article on 
“The Realism of Indian Nationalistic Policy" 
in Bande Mataram dated April 24, 1908). 
This was followed by Aurobindo's classic 
article on “New Conditions” which he 
wrote for Bande Mataram on April 29, 1908, 
that is, only three days before his arrest in 
connection with the Alipur Bomb Case. 
The article is important in that it registers 
his frank admission of loss of faith in peace- 
ful evolution of self-government in India 
and in that it makes a veiled advocacy of 
the cause of revolution in the country. “The 
fair hopes of an orderly and peaceful evolu- 
tion of self-government, which the first 
energies of the new movement had fostered, 
are gone for ever. Revolution, bare and 
grim, is preparing his battle-field, mowing 
down the centres of order which were evolv- 
ing anew cosmos and building up ithe 
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materials of a gigantic downfall and a mighty 
new creation. We could have wished it 
otherwise, but God's will be done.” These 
lines clearly suggest that in Aurobind»'s 
political thought the cult of violence cr re- 
volution filled a very large place. Contem- 
porary Intelligence Branch Records repeat- 
edly affirm that Aurobindo Ghose, the chief 
of the Yuganatar band, "has exercised a 
greater influence over the revolutionery 
movement in India than perhaps any cne 
other man. Beyond laying down its general 
policy and the lines on which it was to deve- 
lop, it is probable Aurobindo Ghose had li:tle 
direct dealings with the Dacca Anusilan, 
and in any case his connection with it could 
have been known to only a chosen few, but 
that he was the head and front of the whole 
movement need not be doubted.” (Vide I.B. 
Records, West Bengal, F.N. 1022-17, p. 1.) 
Thus Aurobindo was not only the pro- 


.phet of Passive Resistance but also the 5h.1o- 


sopher of Revolution. While Ma-atma 
Gandhi was the ideological successor of 
Aurobindo the passive resister, e:aji 
Subhas Chandra Bose was the very embcdi- 
ment of Aurobindo’s revolutionary spirit. 
India achieved her freedom in 1947 2s the 
cumulative effect of the double process of 
violence and non-violence. It is unthinking 
romanticism to interpret the whole zourse | 
o: India's Freedom Movement solely or 
mainly in terms of Aurobindo's Boycott or 
Candhi's Non-cooperation. Nothing rings 
more hollow and ludicrous than the histo- 
rian’s scholarly utterance that “under Sri-ish 
utelage which lasted for nearly tw: cen- 
turies it (ie, India) gained freedom,” as 
if the acquired freedom was a voluntary 
gift from the foreign rulers, //. 
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MIXED AND COMPOSITE ENTERPRISES IN INDIAN INDUSTRIES 
. By BISHWANATH PRASAD* i 


I 


WITH an ever-increasing emphasis on the indus- 
trial growth of India, the possibility of adopting 
anl exploiting new and unfamiliar forms of com- 
mercial enterprise ought to be fully explored. 
New that government both own and control trad- 
ing concerns, it should be of advantage to consi- 
der how, if at all, and under what conditions, 
jcint ownership and control of undertakings of 
common interest should be encouraged. Broadly 
speaking, the purpose of this article is to give 
instances of mixed and composite enterprises 
operated in this country, to consider the advan- 
tazes and disadvantages of such undertakings, to 
ccrsider the price policy and the question of 
prblic participation in the equity capital in these 
industrial undertakings, to consider their suit- 
ability for obtaining foreign collaboration, and 
tc consider the possibilities or prospects of their 
extension in India. 

The term ‘mixed enterprise’ or ‘mixed cor- 
pcration' was first used in Europe and was subse- 
quently adopted by American writers to mean 


some kind of “public-private combination.” A 
mixed enterprise may be understood as any 


damestic combination between public and private 
sectors for running an enterprise. ‘What is crucial 
to ~he concept is that there must be ownership of 
caxtital stock in the enterprise of both the sectors.* 
Sare writers have, however, emphasized control 





*Lecturer in Political Science, University of 
Binar, Muzaffarpur ; at present Senior Research 
Fe:low, Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
Nev Delhi. 

1. “The Simplest . . . . is to make the State 
a stockholder ‘like. the others’, the holder of 
shares in a corporation which would thereby be- 
come a mixed corporation.” —Mario Einaudi, 
Net-onlization in France and Italy. Page 91, New 
Yarx, 1955. e 

"The Government owned a minority share 
in both enterprises and participated in their 
mcragement along with representatives of private 
stcxholders. These were early instances of a 
pa-tieular form of mixed enterprise that enjoyed 





aspects and others ownership. There are mixed 
enterprises having a series of gradations depend- 
ing upon relative ascendancy in ownership and 
control exercised over them. Experience shows 
that a truly mixed enterprise can exist only where 
there is, more or less, equality in stock ownership. 
An attempt to make the mixture more a partner- 
ship of equals is evident in our industrial policy. 
The industrial policy conceives of the public and 
private sectors as twin sources of economic effort. 
True to our tradition of co-existence in the do- 
main cf religion, we are extending the same doc- 
trine to the economic sphere. India’s mixed enter- 
prises, generally, tend to conform to the world- 
wide pattern, ie., either one or the other partner 
tends to be dominant. One should, therefore, be 
beware of pushing the element of publicness in 
private enterprise to the point where there is no 
privateness left. 

Inier-sector combination of, two or more 
components, at least one of which is foreign, is 
termed ‘composite enterprise. It means inter- 
national mixtures in which a public authority 
participates together with foreign private capi- 
tal with or without domestic private capital. By 
contrast, the term “joint enterprise" means any 
intra-sector combination in either public or pri- 
vate sector. 


H 


Board of Directors occupies a position -of 
very crucial importance, and the success o7 
failure of any enterprise is likely to depend-more 
on the quality and composition of the Board of 


Directors. The provisions relating to the Board 


considerable vogue in the following decade."— 
Bawn, Warren C., The French Economy and the 
State. Page 172. Princeton, New Jersey, 1958. 

“It is defined as ‘every economic enterprise 
of private law in which public and private orga- 
nisations participate in common in the capital 
and exercise of administrative control."— William 
E. Hart, “Mixed Undertakings”, in the Journal 
of the Institute of Public Administration, Vol. X, 
1932, p. 138. 
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MIXED AND COMPOSITE ENTERPRISES 


of mixed and composite enterprises are not uni- 
form in regard to the number, tenure and the 
qualification of the members. As for example, 
State Bank of India has a 21 member Board 
pFwhereas Industrial Finance Corporation: has a 
12 member Board. Although the suggestion to 
appoint non-officials as Directors representing the 
private shareholders in these enterprises has not 
been accepted, yet the practice of associating 
non-officials with the management of such under- 
takings appears to have been accepted in India. 
The Chairman of Air India International is Shri 
J.R. D. Tata, a famous industrialist of India. 
Again, in the case of State Bank of India, 6 non- 
officials are elected to the Board under Clause (C) 
of sub-section (1) of Section 19 of the act. There 
can le no two opinions that the possibility of 
associating non-officials is much greater in mixed 
and composite enterprises. 

These offer opportunity for giving  repre- 
sentation on the directorate to consumers and 
work people. Both these interests can usefully be 
placed in a position to represent their views 
directly to the directorate. It is not necessary to 
give full voting powers to the representatives of 
consumers and work people, more particularly 
where expenditure is concerned, but in consider- 
ing questions of policy the views of consumers 
should always be helpful and a recognition of 
the real interest the work people take in the ad- 
ministration of the undertaking will, while it 
has its difficulties, tend materially to assist the 
management in undertaking the work people's 
points of view in securing their loyal support. 


Suppose, however, that on a question of 
policy or some other matter of importance there 
is a difference of opinion in the directorate, the 
private interest wishing to take one course and 
the public interest another. How should such a 
difficulty be solved? No doubt provision to meet 
this emergency will be embodied in the charter 
or other form of constitution under which these 
enterprises are set up. Provision miglit be made 
"that in anv case of difference where financial ex- 
penditure to a considerable extent or the neces- 
sity of raising new capital might be concerned, 
no action shall be taken in the absence of agree- 
ment on the part of both interests. But this would 
probably fail to cover all possible causes of 
differences, and it might unduly hamper the pro- 
gress of the undertaking. On the whole it would 
seem that the public interest, represented by the 
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government, should prevail and that the  auth»- 
rity should not have less than 51 per cent of tre 
voting power on the directorate. As an alternative 
"a s:anding arbitrator might be appointed to whom 
all questions of difference might be referred. 
Obviously, therefore, the availability of non-off- 
cia.s on the Board has often resulted in large- 
scale improvements in the undertakings. It is said 
that the whole system of accounting which meant 
corsiderable economy in the Sindri Chemical and 
Fertilizers Ltd., was devised by a businessman 
who was on the Board. Such examples can be a 
common feature with mixed and composite enter- 
prises in India provided the selection of men- 
bers of the Board is carefully made. It may be 
worthwhile to note that the Indian Compan.es 
Áct contains no restriction as to the maximum 
number of foreign directors. Whatever provisicas 
are applicable to Indian directors apply equally 
to foreign directors of Indian Companies, and 
the provisions relating to directors in the Indian 
Ccmpanies Áct, do not discriminate in favour of 
Indian directors. 


MI 


Taking the question of balance between pib- 
lic and private ownership, India’s mixed and ccm- 
pcsite enterprises have a price and product on 
pclicy and the content of this policy has an ~m- 
pact on income distribution, economic stabil.ty, 
resource allocation, technical innovations «nd 
the size of the national income. Price policy of 
these enterprises is one of the most sensitive as- 
pects of the behaviour of these concerns. Siice 
they are tending to occupy an important place in 
our economy, their policy regarding price, input 
ard output, are likely to have important repercus- 
sions on the various economic quantities and 
economic flows, e.g., the price structure, the de- 
mand pattern, the volume and content of naticnal 
output, the pattern of income distribution, stc. 
Reciprocally, any change in the basic economic 
determinants like the scale of preferences of the 
people which lies at the back of the demand 
structure or in the state of technique lying at the 
back of the cost structure, is likely to influence 
tte price policy of these enterprises. It is in this 
and similar other ways that the price policy of 
these enterprises is sensitive to other economic 
quantities and flows, which are perpetually acing 
and reacting upon ‘ach other. The actual pricing 
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policies pursued by these enterprises will depend 
oa the prevailing conditions. 

In a situation which tends to approach per- 
fest competition, mixed enterprises will be forced 
to move in accordance with the forces of the 
market. The concern will most likely be charging 
the market price and carrying production to the 
pcint where marginal cost is equal to price reve- 
nie. Under monopoly, price and production poli- 
cies of these enterprises will tend to be the same 
as the pure private monopolist or there may be 
ar entire range of possible price positions be- 
tween the monopolists price and the price which 
would prevail under conditions of perfect com- 
petition. Under oligopoly, the mixed enterprise 
is likely to maintain the status quo. What is true 
of mixed enterprises, is also true of composite 
encerprises. The presence of the State as a part- 
ner in the enterprise, however, can and does 
make effective departures from the normally ex- 
pected price lines and production policy of these 
concerns. When the State holds a majority of the 
stock, it can theoretically follow any policy what- 
soever, even one which produces no profits. In 
other words, the enterprise may have to follow 
the "Law Price" policy which keeps particular 
price lower than they would otherwise have been. 
This policy may result in larger operating defi- 
cits for the enterprise, which in turn has to be 
me by increased subsidies from the government 
and larger government deficits. The govern- 
ment's deficits in India may feed the inflation by 
increasing aggregate demand, specialy in so far 
as :hey are financed by the creation of new money. 
Again, as far as resource allocation is concerned, 
thie distortion of particular prices makes it more 
dificult for the price mechanism to assign re- 
sources correctly to their different uses. In view 
of the considerable emphasis laid under the 
Third Plan on the role of State enterprises in 
contributing to the general Exchequer for financ- 
ing further  developmnt, “Below-cost-Pricing” 
policy cannot be adopted by these . enterprises. 
The suggestion that State enterprises should pur- 
sue a price and profit policy which will enable 
them to make a substantial contribution to capi- 
tal accumulation is endorsed by a number of 
authorities including Profs. A.H. Hanson and 
V. K. R. V. Rao. However, with the nature of the 
public sector as it is today in India, the possibi- 
lity of using it as an instrument of capital accu- 
mulation is bound to be very limited. 
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The presence of the State in mixed and com- 
posite enterprises may be felt in several other 
ways. Factors like those of wage regulation, com 
pulsory provision for the employment of certain 
proportion of local people in different categories 
of employment and expenditure on Social Ser- 
vices for the local employees by these enterprises, 
may increase the local share of income. The dis- 
tribution of income generated by foreign invest- 
ment in composite enterprises is an important 
factor in determining the extent of the income 
which can be channelled into savings and capi- 
tal formulation. 

Mixed and Composite enterprises have yet 
another attraction for under-developed countries 
like India. The private sector stands to gain 
inasmuch as these enterprises assure the security „ 
of the principal specially to small investors. Pro- * 
fitable contracts such as technical assistance, 
patent and licensing agreements are some of the 
special concessions usually made to the private 
sector which actually participates in the enter- 
prise. The psychological effects of such a com- 
bination of interests may be immense and out of 
proportion to the minimum equity participation 
in the sense that such a participation may create 
confidence on both sides. 


V 


The rapid growth of mixed and composite 
enterprises in India is a  postindependence 
phenomenon. The former states of Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad played a pioneering role 
in starting several mixed enterprises even before 
independence. The Mysore Sugar Company 
Limited, established in 1933, the Mysore Paper 
Mills Ltd., in 1936, the Mysore Spun Silk Mills 
in 1931, and the Mysore Chrome Training Com- 
pany Limited (Mychrome) in 1930, are a few 
examples of mixed enterprises of the  pre-inde- 
pendence era. Of the post-independence period, € 
special mention may be made of the Air India 
International, National Newsprint and Paper 
Mills, Nepanagar, Praga Tools Corporation, 
Hyderabad, Industrial Finance Corporation, Re- 
finance Corporation, Shipping and Shipbuilding 
enterprises and the State Bank of India. A most 
important example of a composite enterprise is 
the India Telephone Industries Limited. In this 
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enterprise, the Government of India, the State of 
Mysore and the Automatic Telephone and Elec- 
tric Company of England have 70 per cent, 20 
per cent and 10 per cent of the total shares res- 


yp pectively. In this project involving British capi- 


tal, the agreement between the government and 
the English Company is for a fifteen year period 
and permits the government full use of all pre- 
sent and future patents of the company as well as 
access to its technical information. It also  pro- 
vides for training Indians in England and  pro- 
viding consultants and technical personnel where 
necessary. Again in the Machine Tools Factory, 
Swiss participation is to be found. The Oerlikon 
Machine Tool Works at Zurich, Switzerland, in- 
vested ten per cent of the capital cost. The cost 
of the main factory was about 120 million 
rupees. The Swiss provides the know-how, techni- 
cal and key personnel, equipment, jigs, tolls, fix- 


- tures, duplicate pattern, operation schedules. The 
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Hindustan Housing Factory Limited, the three 
Steel Plants—Durgapur, Bhilai and Rourkela, 
LC.LC.l. are other examples of foreign partici- 
pation in Indian Industries. 


VI 

After independence, the case for the partici- 
pation of private capital in public enterprises was 
first raised by the Estimates Committee? The 
Estimates Committee recommended that in govern- 
ment “Joint Stock Companies, at least, 25 per cent 
of the total, capital investment must be available 
for the public They advocated such a participa- 


tion in order to “ensure active public interest 
and cooperation in their management. The im- 


plementation of this recommendation would evoke 
the enthusiasm of the public for participation in 
the national development and would also enable 
the undertakings to function effectively under 
the vigil of a body of shareholders, who would, 
in their own interests, keep a watchful eye on the 
working of the undertaking. The Committee took 
care to suggest further that “while inviting pri- 
vate capital, Government should, in order to 
avoid individual or group monopolies and other 
abuses of the kind, fix a ceiling for individual 
holding of shares as also on any dividends that 
might be declared by such undertakings." The 
government regretted its inability to accept the 


2. 16th Report (First Lok Sabha), Pp. 2-3, 
para 6, 1954-55. 
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recommendations. The Estimates Committee ex- 
prssed itself again in favour of the proposal 
adcing that the "Committee felt convinced than 
ever about the soundness” of its recommenda- 
tions? The Krishna Menon Committee also re- 
ported in its favour under certain circumstances. 
The Study Group of Senior officers headed by 
Shri D. L. Mazumdar, I.C.S., has, however, re- 
commended the measure as an experiment ony. 
In fact, there are divergent views regarding 
“people’s shares” in the public enterprises. Fe- 
cert reports in the newspapers also show that tue 
Government is in two minds, and it appears very 
unlikely that any tangible steps will be taken to 
implement the proposal of public  participaticn. 
Ths main objection to the scheme seems to be 
thet public participation might disturb the pre- 
sert structure of the capital market—besidzs, 
depressing the values of private sector shares, it 
mizht also lead to rivalry between the two sectors. 
Although somewhat farfetched, this fear is rot 
encirely baseless and has, in fact, been taken 
noie of by the Study Group as well. The Group 
has, however, pointed out how the scheme can be 
formulated in such a way as to bring about in 
addition to the total investments in the puklice 
and private sectors—without causing a  diver- 
sion of capital from the one to the other. The 
Group, for instance, has referred to “dormant 
pools" of resources which, under the new types of 
investment opportunity offered by the scheme, 
could be attracted. It is a truism to say that .he 
investible surplus in India is a common pool 
from where the public and private sectors both 
obtain their resources for investment. If the re- 
ceipts obtained from floatation of equities by the 
public enterprises represent merely a transfer of 
funds which would otherwise have been invested 
by the private sector to the public sector, then 
such a measure would not attract the overall rate 
of investment in the country. ‘Therefore, in this 
case, just from the point of view of capital forna- 
tion, there is nothing to command the policy of 
domestic private participation in the share czpi- 
tal of public enterprises. À prediction of the pos- 
sible effects of equity floatation by the public 
enterprises on the capital market of India is not 
only a difficult but a compliqated affair. The res- 
ponse of the capital market to such a measure 





3. Estimates Committee, Nineteenth Report 
(2nd Lok Sabha),.Chapter 1, Page 1 and 2. 
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wil be a function of a large number of variables, 
wzose behaviour is not capable of correct mea- 
surement. Notwithstanding this, one can lay down 
ccrtain factors on which the viability of the capi-s 
ta! market and the size of the investible surplus 
available at-any time depends. The factors are 
(i; price elasticity of consumption, (2) oppor- 
tunities for consumption of non-necessaries, (3) 
incerest elasticity of investment, (4) government 
pcliey regarding licensing of new investments in 
th» private sector, (5) government policy  re- 
gerding creation of money or deficit financing. 
It may be worthwhile to note here that the 
ecuity floatation by public enterprises will not be 


mach different in character from the ordinary 
loag term loan floatation of the government 


even if the equity shares of the public enterprises 
ars not formally guaranteed by the government. 
Tkey will, assuredly be able to command suffi- 
cient confidence amongst the lending public. Once 
this is admitted, it would appear that the success 
of che equities offered by the State enterprises 
wi] depend on the same factors as the long-term 
lo.n issues of the government. An important 
fa:tor determining the success of government 
lo.n-issues depends upon the government policy 
regarding creation of money or deficit financing. 
The availability of investible fund at a time de- 
pends on how much money has been injected 
intc the market in the preceeding few months. 
The quantum of deficit financing during the 
Thi-d Five-Year Plan is going to be much smaller 
thin during the Second Plan. To the extent that 
the size of the deficit financing during the Third 
Pl.n is going to be small, the government's abi- 
lit- to manipulate the capital market with a view 
to creating conditions for the success of these 
equity floatations will be limited. The Second 
thin on which the size of the investible surplus 
may depend is the rate of interest offered on the 
ne;; securities, Że., the interest—elasticity of 
investible funds. The question is: will the public 
enterprises be able to attract new funds by offer- 
ing a rate of return higher than that offered 
on the preference shares of first class business 
houses? Past trends indicate that the interest elas- 
ticity of investible funds is rather low in India. 
In ether words, the size of funds available for 
investments does not depend much on the rate of 
retazn. "This should be taken as a limited factor 
to tne capacity of public enterprises to attract 
fresh Capital by means of equity floatation. 
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Another factor on which the size of investible 
surplus depends is the existing opportunities for 
conspicuous consumption. Government policy 
with regard to taxation of non-essentials comes 
under this category. Current indications are that 
during the Third Plan period, government will | 
try to restrict consumption of these goods by 
means of indirect taxation. But beyond this it is 
very difficult to make an exact prediction regard- 
ing the incidence of such taxation on different 
sectors of economy. In a mixed economy where 
the gcvernment cannot completelv stop the pro- 
duction and consumption of non-essentials com- 
modities, its taxation-policy in this regard assumes 
an added significance. That in India there is a 
tendency towards increased demand of non- 
essentials, specially from the new entrants to 
upper middle income group, is undeniable; but it 
is difficult to anticipate to any degree of preci- 
sion the effects of the taxation poliey of govern- 
ment on the savings of these people. 

If the success of the equity issues by the 
public enterprises necessitates imposition of res- 
trictions on equity floatations by the private 
sector, then private participation in the share 
capital of public enterprises will only mean a 
transfer of fund from private to public sector. 
In this case, therefore, there will be little justi- 
fication for this measure from the point of view 
of purely economic considerations. 

Considering all these factors, it does not 
seem very likely that the equity floatation by 
public enterprises will be able to attract fresh 
capital—capital that would not have otherwise 
been invested in other productive channels. It 
is, therefore, really commendable that the Study 
Group has adopted a cautions approach in this 
regard. 

It has recommended the measure as an ex- 
periment only in respect of three units which 
have already established their profit-earning 
capacity—Sindri Fertilisers and Chemicals, 
Hindustan Machine Tools, and State Road 
Transport Corporations. ; 

The objection even to a cautious beginning 
in this direction has been on two grounds. The 
first is that the shareholders, by virtue of their 
voting rights, may obstruct the normal function- 
ing of a public undertaking which is already 
exposed to the full blast of Parliamentary 
scrutiny and criticism. The Second objection is 
that any failure of the scheme because of poor 
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response from the investing public may damage 
the prestige of public undertakings as a whole, 
although as prospective avenues of investment 
public undertakings have yet to demonstrates 
their profitability in a significant way. There 
may be considerable force in some of these 
objections; the private sctor, in any case, may 
not relish the idea of raising share capital in 
competition with the Government from a market 
that has only lately shown signs of increased 
activity. “The opening up 25 per cent of the 
shares of three enterprises or so would neither 
lead to any significant capital gain for Govern- 
ment nor would it attract the so-called ‘floating’ 
entrepreneurial talent of the country." "There is 
a real danger of denationalisation from the back 
door and the entire scheme working against the 
ethos of Indian planning. It is no use shying 
away from the fact that the matter transcends 
economics and is coiled up with ideological 
issues, "* 

From a large angle of a better understanding 
between the public and private sectors, public 
participation in equity and through it on the 
directorate may be desirable. The case for public 
participation in Government underakings stems 
from the desire to inject a sense of dynamism into 
their working as well as to promote a better 
understanding of the process involved in the indus- 
trialisation of the country. Any step that goes to 
allay apprehensions in the public mind about the 
growth of State monopoly is welcome and even a 
limited public participation in State undertaking 
will certainly lend a greater degree of prestige 
to the concept of mixed economy. The State Bank 
is an instance in point, and it cannot be denied 
that continued private participation in its capital 
structure even after the nationalisation of the 
former Imperial Bank and the maintenance of 
several associations with the business world in its 
directorate have given the institution certain 
advantages which other nationalised undertakings 
do not enjoy. By and large, there appears a case 
for a careful review of the whole scheme before 
it is finally shelved. 

Mixed enterprises through labour ownership 
of equity capital has been advocated mainly to 
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(a) to encourage industrial peace by making 
labour partners in the capital of the business and 
(b) to prevent the savings of labourers dus to 
wage increases from being wasted away on con- 
sumer's goods. This is desirable although, :rom 
the economic standpoint, the labour contribution 
to equity capital may not be substantial. 


VH 


i 

The economic incentive for the foreigr in- 
vestors to invest their capital in composite eater- 
prises in India, as anywhere else, is the possibi- 
lity of profits, higher than what exists in -heir 
home countries as India provides a sure ground 
for low costs of manufacture (cheap raw-mate- 
rials and cheap labour) and an extensive market 
“or the finished goods. To the foreign partici- 
2ants, the principal supplier advantages like 
market and publicity advantages are by no neans 
‘nsignificant. Even if foreign profits production 
may lower unit costs to a point where production 
Zor the home market is very profitable. Again, to 
obviate the difficulties of import restrictions. the 
foreign concerns have found it convenient to 
manufacture in India itself as partners in com- 
posite enterprises. Obtaining credit for its icreign 
partner has been another recent use to whic. the 
mixed and composite enterprises have beer. put 
by the Government of India. With the heavy tax 
schedules of the present day, a large concern 
may find it advantageous to incur expenses for 
commitments, laying out funds -vhich 
would otherwise be taken in taxes. This consi- 
deration applies to both foreign and domestic 
concerns. The Western Countries have a parti- 
cular gain in encouraging these enterprises as 
they held in checking rise of communism Ly in- 
vesting capital in India where income is low, 
savings sparse and marginal efficiency of capital 
higher. Sometimes strategic considerations in the 
American-Russian cold war are mentioned as 
a real impetus in establishing enterpeises lile the 
Bombay Oil Refinery Project near Tro nbay. 
“The participation of the industrially developed 
countries in the economic progress of the under- 
developed nations is one of the paramount inter- 
national problems of our time. Its significence— 
not only in economic, but in political tezms— 
for the Western World has become even more 
marked, since the Soviet Union has entered the 
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fielc as an important supplier of cheap capital 
loans, machinery engineers.” The policy of the 
gradual adoption of mixed enterprise system in 
India shuns both the peripheral guardian state 
and the Communist leviathan of total state 
ownership of productive facilities. 

The social utility of the mixed and compo- 
enterprises is the measure of the gains to 
public "Stockholders". The main advantage is 
that the “Stockholders” are likely to benefit 
from the infusion of business efficiency by the 
well-established private firms. Shri A. D. Gorwala, 
in his Report on the Efficient Conduct of State 
Entezprises, 1951, has said, public economic acti- 
vity is new and experimental while private enter- 
prise is old and established. The public through 
association with the private may imbibe some of 
the generalized aptitudes for handling economic 
matters which go under the term efficiency. How- 
ever, it is wrong to identify private action  uni- 
formly with efficiency, productivity, and progress 
and government or public sector with waste, cor- 
ruption and stagnation. It is usually wrong to 
identify private action uniformly with selfish 
irresponsibility and government with service to 
the public interest. It remains a fact that mixed 
and composite enterprises have an important role 
to pley as a capital mobiliser, as a channel for 
foreign investment—specially direct investment 
which is viewed as one of the great engines of 
economic growth; as  Schumpeterian Innovator 
or Pioneer ; as a contribution to the relief of 
tension in human relations, as a device of foreign 
exchaage saver ; and as a vehicle of mutual bene- 
fit and controlled change. The problem of deter- 
mining the exact role played by foreign invest- 
ments in the economic growth of the borrowing 
countries has, however, not been settled to the 
satisfection of either the layman or the profes- 
sional economist. “Foreign capital is very shy 
having too many suitors. She is a fairly hard- 
headed young woman who prefers suitors with 
the la-gest dowry.” We must therefore, assess the 
impact of foreign investments on the Indian eco- 
nomy, taking into account the cost and benefits 
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Edtg. by W. G. Priedmaun, Page preface, Ste- 
vens aad Sons Ltd., London, 1959. 
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involved in the investment of foreign capital. An 
attempt to calculate the extent of advantage or 
disadvantage to the national economy resulting 
‘from the investment of foreign capital, neces- 
sarily involves a detailed analysis of the  diffe- 
rent items that constitute “benefit” -and “cost”. 
It must be borne in mind that in an under- 
developed country like India, people are gene- 
rally reluctant to lock up their money in bonds 
and debentures and sometimes respond more 
readily to an offer of equities in a concern, in 
which government participation appears to offer 
some guarantee for its future. The Government 
of India have noted that in a recent case in which 
part of the capital for a new venture was called 
for, the response had been 60 times the amount 
asked for. The over-subscription has taken place 
in the case of such companies in which there is 
technical collaboration by foreign firms. The pre- 
sence of the foreign firm is often taken by the 
Indian investing public as assurance of honest 
and good management. Foreign direct invest- 
ment, with or without joint-partnership,’ in- 
volves contact between societies not only economi- 
cally but also culturally and socially. To the ex- 
tent economic development depends not only 
upon the extension of money economy and mar- 
ket oriented production but also upon the diffu- 
sion of cultural values and social pattern, in- 
volved in an industrial society and essential for 
the rise of enterpreneurship, foreign direct in- 
vestment can contribute to such diffusion. 


Vil 


It is, however, alleged by the critics of these 
enterprises that composite enterprises are very 
slow in turning out locally trained people, spe- 
cially in the higher categories of the technical 
and managerial jobs. The difficulties encountered 
are (a) high turn-over of labour, (b) low and 
inadequate level of trainees even in the lower 
grades of technical jobs, (c) the imability of the 
workers to go through a non-earning period in- 
volving a financial burden on the famiy, (d) the 
unwillingness of the enterprises concerned to 
provide any maintenance allowance to the trainees 
during the period of apprenticeship, and (e) the 
persistent eagerness on the part of the foreign 





7. Hindustan Times, the 15th September, 
1960. 
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MIXED AND COMPOSITE ENTERPRISES 


enterprises to keep the higher managerial and 
technical posts in the hands of the people from 
their own country. In other words, the non- 
availability of entrepreneurial ability, manageria? 
personnel, technical skill and suitable labour 
force in India, limit the advantages of foreign 
participation. The very fact that the Government 
of India are contemplating to start oil operations 
in public sector demonstrates that mixed and 
composite enterprises can never be the only solu- 
tion to problems of industrialisation in India. It 
may also be noted that the Swiss interest in the 
Machine Tools was subsequenily brought out by 
the Government. The Government of India decid- 
ed to dispense with the German investment in one 
of the composite enterprises. It may be said that 
the principle of composite investment in these 
projects was progressively abandoned in favour 
of the fully owned government plant with large 
technical assistance and loans from the foreign 
complex. It may not be very surprising that our 
desire to take over the investment and operation 
of these plants in the course of time may turn 
out to be a direct invitation to investors not to 
invest. For every enterprise must, particularly if 
it takes place in a foreign country, have its teeth- 
ing-troubles and only gradually finds its feet. 
These  teething-troubles with their losses are 
acceptable provided a long series of favourable 
years lie ahead and by setting limits to this period 
investing is deprived of its attraction."5 Foreign 
investments in India and in most of the under- 
developed countries have, however, a long history 
and have been associated with political domi- 
nance and administrative control by the invest- 
ing countries. In view of our past experience of 
colonialism and imperialism, foreign investment 
is likely to be looked at with suspicion by many 
of us. This may be one of the reasons why 
foreign collaboration is not now much encouraged 
by the Government of India and a pragmatic 
approach to these enterprises is followed. If the 
fear of losing independence is accepted as a real- 
ity then the cautiousness which arises from this, 
with relation to the admission of foreign enter- 
prises and investments is also understandable. 
The likeliest sphere of mixed and composite 


8. Management of Direct Investment in 
Less Developed Countries, S.E.O. Publications 
N.R. 10, H.E. Stenfert Kroese, N.V. Leiden, 1957, 
Page 82. 
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enterprises in this country is where the requisites, 
noted below, are found. 

These requisites are as follows :— 

(1) The undertaking should serve a public 
as distinct from a private purpose, that is, gain 
should not be the only object, but the benef:t of 
tie community as a whole should be the most im- 
portant consideration. 

(2) The circumstances should be such that 
tue undertaking cannot be more efficiently or inore 
economically operated by either of the contract- 
ing parties singly. 

(3) The financial interest of the public 
euthority should be substantial, so that the public 
should have a large share in the profits o- the 
undertaking. 

(4) The representation of the public autho- 
rity on the directorate should be adequate to 
secure a large share in the control of the under- 
taking. As a general rule, it should be at least 
50 per cent of the governing body. The private 
interest is chiefly concerned in the acquisiticn of 
profit for shareholders. The public authority, 
while not disregarding that aspect of the situztion, 
nas wider duties. The public interest as affected 
by the undertaking, its relation to other public 
services, and the fair treatment of officers and 
work people are questions of special concerr to 
the public authority, and its representation on the 
managing body must be at least adequate to 
secure due attention to these requirements. 


IX 


CONCLUSION 


The problems posed by mixed and ccmpo- 
site enterprises in India are not insoluble if 
timely precautions are taken. As far as possible, 
only minimal foreign participation should be en- 
couraged. What counts in these enterprises is not 
who owns shares but who manages and control 
the enterprise and so long as the foreigners are 
not permitted to dominate and run the show, 
there is not much to be worried about. Even 
though the Government of India desires that the 
major interest in ownership and control of a 
company be in the hands o$ Indian nationals, this 
is not a rigid proposition. Foreign ownership in 
excess of 49 per cent of the capital is given con- 
sideration in cases where the development cf any 
industry is required in the national interest and 
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where foreign participation with capital and 
skill is desirable, each case being considered by 
the Government on its merits. The Government 
of India has been striving by various means, in- 
cludmg appropriate company law requirements, 
finarcial safeguards, customs and tax exemptions 
to simulate foreign investment in India. In the 
worcs of the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, in a 
speech to the Constituent Assembly on April 6, 
1949 “The Government of India have no desire 
to injure in any way British or other non-Indian 
interests in India and would gladly weleome their 
contribution in a constructive and cooperative 
role in the development of India’s economy.” We 
must take lessons from France where govern- 
mental control over the mixed corporations is 
intensive, even though municipalities are only 
minovity interests. In India there are two schools 
of thought regarding these enterprises. One holds 
that :he mixed and composite enterprises protect 
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the private sector from leftist criticisms and so 
in a way help its gradual restoration. The other 
views it as a method of socialization, supplemen- 
"tary to direct governmental ownership—the ulti- 
mate destruction of the private enterprise. To us, 
both views appear to be exaggerated. The truth 
is that the twd sectors have to work in close co- 
operation for the growth of economy. Since there 
is an intermingling of the public and private in- 
teresis, the pulls sometimes may be in two oppos- 
ing directions in the case of mixed and compo- 
site enterprises—the former guided by the wel- 


fare or service to the community whereas the 
latter motivated by profit-maximisation. Actual 


behaviour of the firm may be the result of both 
motivations. Fixed and Composite enterprises as 
joint ventures are, of course, like marriages ; 
their success depends on the selection of the part- 
ner and the attitudes brought by both parties to 
the partnership. 


M! 





By S. N. QANUNGO 


In a rainy dusk  Fatehpur Sikri comes 
magi-ally to life as its empty ruins mingle 
with towering clouds over the green swell- 
‘ng plain. The first building in the thira 
courtyard of this deserted city—once the 
capital of Akbar—is Jodha Bai’s palace 
whici cannot fail to interest and 
attract. Lovers of splendour appreciate its 
carved decorations, of pillar shafts and 
brackets, the completeness of the structure 
and its grand finish; but the historian and 
students of history find here food for re- 
flection. Apart from architectural consi- 
derat.ons, Jodha Bai’s palace has a histori- 
cal side. 

I3 the nineteenth century and the early 
twenties the common man, as well as the 
scholars engaged in serious study of history 
believed that Jodha Bai was the Rajput 
conso-t of Akbar and mother of Salim. This 
fallac.ous notion gathered strength from 
the reputation of Fod and Elphinstone as 
writers. Even Blochmann held the same 
cpinicn but later on corrected himself. 
Tod’s “Annals and Antiquities of Raja- 
sthan" had few equals in «those days in 
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magnificent sweep of literary style. In 
Elphins:one's works, there is evidence of 
historical insight. Those were, indeed, laud- 
able attempts but with the emergence of 
new fects in historical research, their 
works appear not only out-dated but full 
of inaccuracies, Those were the days of the 
beginning of ‘Indian History’ and nothing 
much can be expected of them. 

According to Tod (Vol. II, p. 965) and 
Elphinstone (p. 441), Jodha Bai was motner 
of Salim. Early in 1562 when Akbar under- 
took a pilgrimmage to see Shaikh Muin- 
uddin Chisti of Ajmer, Raja Biharimal of 
Amber (Jaipur) offered him his service 
and daughter. For seven years this mar- 
riage was not blessed with a son. Akbar 
who had lost several infant sons sought 
and obtained the blessings of Shaikh Salim 
Chisti of Sikri. In 1569, when the daughter 
of Biharimal was in an advanced stage of 
pregnancy, she was removed to Sikri for 
the blessings of the saint. Prince Salim 
was born on August 30, 1569. 

No contemporary Persian or 
source refers to Jodha Bai as mother 
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Salim. The very name of Jodha Bai sug- 
gests that she was a princess of Jodhpur, 
whereas all the recorded facts prove that 
Salim’s mother was a princess of Amber. 
Abul Fazl refers to her as ‘the mother cf 
the sun of fortune. (“Akbar Nama", Vol. IL 
503). Maryam-uz-Zamani was her official 
designation (Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh, p. 374). 
Prince Salim was born not in the Jodha 
Bai Mahal but in a palace originally 
known as the Rang Mahal which was 
situated near the stone-cutters’ Masjid and 
to the south-west of the Jami Masjid. Very 
few visitors to Fatehpur Sikri know that 
the birth-chamber of the prince is now with- 
in the. female quarters of the descendants of 
Shaikh Salim Chisti and so rarely shown 
to the visitors (E. W. Smith-—'Mughal 
Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri,” Part Il, 


* "PV 10). 


Aecording to Ojha (Vol. I, p. 358) and 
Kaviraj Shyamaldas, author of “Vir Vinod” 
(p. 818), Jodha Bai was the wife of Jahan- 
gir and mother of Shahjahan. Their opinion 
is corroborated by the evidence of Rajput 
and Persian sources. Jahangir himself 
mentions of her in his Memoirs (Vol. l, 
p. 34). There are references about Jodha 
Bai in Abul Fazl's “Akbar Nama" (Vol. I, 
p. 33) and later Persian works as Maasir- 
ul-Umra (Vol. II, p. 95), Khamgar Husain 
(Ms f£ 56b) and Dhakirat-al-Khawamin 
(Ms f 39a). 


In Rajasthan Gazetteer, Jodha Bai has 
been incorrectly referred to as sister of 
Mota Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur (Vol. ill, 
p. 58). In fact, she was his daughter as 
proved by Jodhpur Khyat (Vol. I, p. 102) 
and Kaviraj Khyat (Vol. II, p. 85). Her 
mother was Rani Manirang of Gwalior. 
Her pet name was Manmati though Man- 
rigue (Vol. II, p. 201) and Beale (p. 363) 
called: her Balmati. Shyamaldas places the 
date of her marriage with Salim in 1588 
while another writer Dr. Goetz (J. N. Sar- 
kar Commemoration Volume, p. 133) puis 
it as early as 1584. She was married to 
Salim in 1586 (Akbar Nama, Vol. II, 
p. 749 and Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 19). 
All these facts conclusively prove that 
Jodha Bai (Jodhpuri Begam to be more 
precise) was the Jodhpur princess married 
to Salim. 
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The Jodha Bai Mahal in Fatehpur Sikri 
was constructed as early as 1570 and we 
know definitely that Akbar removed [is 
„coart from Fatehpur in 1585. So how could 
this building come to be known as Jodha Eai 
Mahal? We have a wrong notion that with 
the removal of court, Fatehpur Sikri was 
totally abandoned or deserted. Jahangir 
himself stayed in Fatehpur Sikri from 7:h 
January to 8th April, 1619. In the Jodha 
Bai Mahal, Jodha Bai herself resided for a 
lorg time and she died here in 1619. Hence 
it:s hardly surprising that this palace 
should be associated with her name. 

Very little is known about Jodha Bai as 
it :s in the case of so many captives of the 
Royal marriage in the Mughal  Hareri. 
Hungry for love of a polygamous husband, 
they lived in a cosy world in which danca, 
music, story-telling, domestic brawls ard 
Mina SBazars filed their lives. Jodha Bai 
carie from Jodhpur the land of valiant 
Ra:hors who gave a stout resistance to tle 
Afghans led by Sher Shah; the latter :s 
said to have remarked that he had almost 
los: the empire of Hindustan for a handful 
of bajra (millet) in Jodhpur. Her grand- 
father Maldeo was a redoubtable warricr 
who had struck terror into the hearts of 
neighbours, carried his  depredations into 
Jaiour and Bikaner and annexed Sojai, 
Nagaur, Azmer, Merta and Jaitaran. In 157), 
Chandra Sen, son of Maldeo carried on wer 
against Akbar for some time and then sub- 
mitted through the intercession of Bhag:- 
wan Das of Amber. But no marriage alliance 
witn the proud Rathors could be made til 
the accession of Mota Raja Udai Singh. 
With Jodha Bai’s marriage, Akbar’s dream 
of establishing matrimonial alliances wit. 
the principal states of Rajasthan was fu- 
filled with the exception of Mewar. It was 
with this marriage that the Rathors sub- 
mitted to Akbar in the real sense and bc- 
came his allies. 

Jodha Bai was a little girl at the tim: 
of her marriage with Salim. The Prince 
himself was hardly fifteen. The little gir! 
grew up as a young lady with other pam- 
pered beauties of Mughal Harem and wit- 
nessed the lasi glimmering of the golden 
days of Akbar’s age. No chronicle, not even 
the memoirs, provide a true measure of 
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Jekangir’s love for Jodha Bai. His admira- 
tia for Man Bai, sister of Man Singh was 
quite unmixed. He writes, "Excellent, good 
and intelligent. Her devotion to me was 
such that she would have sacrificed a 
thousand sons and brothers for a hair of 
mine.” (Tuzuq-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 55). In 
ore of the Mughal paintings we find a 
ycung prince embracing a Rajput girl. This 
hes been identified by- Dr. Goetz with 
Jahangir and Jodha Bai (Sarkar Comme- 
mo-ation, Volume 2, p. 183). As Dr. Goetz’s 
gzcand is not quite sure, it is difficult to 
treed in his footsteps with comfortable 
ccnviction. 

It appears that Jodha Bai did not leave 
much impression upon Jahangir’s life. The 
silence of Jahangir shows that she did not 
have much charm or vivacity and her gifts 
were not very brilliant or attractive. The 
six years after marriage, Jodha Bai's life 
passed uneventfully. She gave birth to 
Khurram (Shahjahan) in Lahore on the 
nght of Thursday the 5th January, 1592. 
Th:s was the most important event in her 
lfe. The mother was happy because the 
corrt astrologers had predicted extra- 
o-ccinary good fortune for her baby (Akbar 
Fama, Vol. IH, p. 921). Rugiah Sultan 
Bezam, wife of Akbar, knew not the joy 
ci motherhood. She expressed her desire to 
adopt the baby. It was difficult not to com- 
rir with her request. Next morning Khurram 
was handed over to Rugiah Begam. (Tuzuq- 
i-. ahangiri—Rogers and Beveridge, Vol I, 
p. 48; Qazvini f 18). Since his birth Khur- 
ram knew more of his grandmother than 
mother and it is natural that there could 
Le no real interest for him in his mother’s 
reigion and culture. Khurram did not 
ccoept any Rajput princess as his wife. 

Khurram was passionately ‘attached to 
ats grandfather Akbar. In 1597, wLen he 
was only five years old he had an attack of 
small-pox. Immediately after the recovery, 
12 did not like to stay with his mother but 
accompanied his grandfather to the Deccan. 
(Qazvini—Padshahnama f 36). Jodha Bai 
zould not keep qmiet in the last days of 
Akbar. Khurram was always on the bedside 
af his ailing grandfather. When it was 
reported that Khusrav’s partisans were 
izying to change the mode bf succession by 
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planning to apprehend Salim and Khurram, 
Jodha Bai went to her son and tried to 
persuade him to accompany her to a safer 


«place. But prompt came the firm reply-- 


“No! so long as there is one breath of life 
in Shah -Baba nothing can induce me to 
leave him." (Qazvini ff 38-40). Mother's 
prayer' ior her son, however, did not go 
unheeded and everything went all right 
with the accession of her husband on the 
throne. 

Jodha Bai could rightly be proud of 
her son. “The signs of rectitude and know- 
ledge ot_ affairs were evident in him.” 
(Tuzug, Vol. I, p. 329). Her son compelled 
Rara Amar Singh of Mewar to submit and 
showed his mettle in the Deccan campaign. 
Her husband showered all affection on her 
son. Khurram was promoted to the un- 


precedenied rank of 30,000 Zats and 20,000 


Sawars together with the title of Shahjahan. 
On his return from Deccan, Khurram gave 
presents worth Rs. 200,000 to his step- 
mother Nur Jahan; but it,is not recorded 
what he gave to his mother. 

In Jodha Bai's life not many afflictions 
came out of Pandora's Box; but she re- 
mained always in the background of her 
husband’s life. She saw the gradual expan- 
sion of her husband’s harem. Amongst the 
Rajput princesses who were married sub- 
sequently to Jahangir were the daughter of 
Jagat Singh, daughter of Rai Singh of 
Bikaner, daughter of Kalyan of Jaisalmer 
daughter of Raja Keshu Das Rathor. Sut 
none Jahangir loved more than Nur Jahan 
who was beautiful, intelligent and who 
appreciated the aesthetic tastes of the 
Emperor. 

Khurram sustained the brilliance of 
his early promise. Jodha Bai rejoiced in his 
marriage with Arjumand Banu Begam, 
daughter of Asaf Khan in 1612. The parents 
both of the bride and  bridegroom were 
present on the occasion which was  cele- 
brated with great splendour the festivities 
and gaiety lasted for about a month. In 
the coming years Jodha Bai saw her grand- 
children born one by one—Jahanara, Dara 
Shukoh, Roshan Ara, Shah Shuja and 
Aurangzeb. 

The year before her death, Jodha Bai 
along with Mayam-uz-Zamani and other 
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ladies accompanied Jahangir to Mandu. 
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frail health was with her son on her iast 


After the conclusion of peace with Malik dey. She died on Friday, the 8th April, 
Ambar, Jahangir sent them back to Fateh- 1619. Her husband was not at her bedside. 


pur Sikri. With Nur Jahan and Shahjahan 
he decided to proceed to Ahmedabad fcr 
elephant hunting. Father and son fell iil 
in May, 1618. Jodha Bai was anxious for 
their recovery and early return; but they 
could not start before 2nd September, 1618. 
On the way her another grandson Aurang- 
zeb was born at Dauhad on October 24, 
1618. The Royal party arrived in Fatehpur 
Sikri on 7th January, 1619 and the same 
day to Jodha Bai's great delight the twenty- 
eighth solar birthday of Shahjahan was 
celebrated. The entire city of Sikri was 
en fete (Tuzuq, Vol. 1I, p. 14). 

Jahangir had to spend four months in 
Sikri as Agra was affected with plague. 
He as usual was staying with Nur Jahan 
in Nur Manzil. Jodha Bai who was in 
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Next day after her death, Jahangir went to 
‘Saahjahan’s house’ to condole with hin. 
(Tuzuq, Vol. Il, p. 84). The day followi^g 
the Royal party left Sikri and made a stete 
entry into Agra. 


It is difficult to sav how much her 
husband and son mourned her death. ‘n 
the winter of 1619, we find them busy ^ 
organising excursions and enterfainmcii's 
on their way to Kashmir. Jahangir enjo;- 
ing the soul-enchanting spring of Kashmir 
wrote his warmest appreciation of red-ros?, 
the violet, the narcissus, the sweet-scen*cd 
herbs and blossoms in hills and plains ; but 
there is not a sentence of delicate expressicn 
of love in his memoirs in memory of tre 
departed soul of Jodha Bai. 





THE BOYHOOD DAYS OF TAGORE 


By (Mis) USHA BISWAS, M.A, B.T. 


“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 


The earth, 


and every common 


sight, to me did seem 


Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and freshness of a dream." 


Tagore's reminiscences of his own child- 
hood and boyhood, as embodied in “Chhele- 
bela,” savour of "the glory and freshness of 
a dream." In it the Poet relives the days 
of his boyhood and tries to recapture the 
elusive charm of those days, which he did 
not perhaps outlive even in his matured 
The Kaleidoscopie memories of his 
boyhood present themselves in a rapid suc- 
cession of ever-fresh picturés, delightful to 
the young and old alike. The Poet had a 
very keen sense of humour, which enabled 
him to hit upon the comic side of things 
at once. Apart from the musical cadence 
and incomparable sweetness of his diction, 
which characterize the entire narration, it 
is enlivened by numerous touches of spark- 


— Wordsworth. 


ling wit and humour, as will appear from his 
amusing sketches of the various interesting 
people that he met, as also in his mirthful 
anecdotes, abounding with such incidents 
and situations as stimulated his sense of 
humour. The Poet and artist in him always 
hankered after unbridled freedom and re- 
velted against a set routine even in his boy- 
hood days. In “Chhelebela” Tagore recalls 
and relates various interesting episodes and 
experiences of his childhood and boyhood, 
which throw ample light on the gradual un- 
folding of his budding genius and persona- 
lity. The book helps us to understand the 
manifold influences that were at work in 
promoting the growth and development of 
his versatile genius as well as in shaping 
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his brilliant future. We are also acquainted 
with the cultural, intellectual, and religi- 
ous traditions of the family and the society 
that he was born into. “Chhelebela” consti. 
tutes an important landmark in the history 
of Bengal too......Tagore's birth synchro- 
nized with a period of history, when the 
country was on the threshold of a new era 
of reform and progress in every sphere of 
lfe and activity. His venerable father, 
Maharsi Debendranath Tagore, was an 
eminent social and religious reformer of the 
time. The Tagore brothers were the leaders 
oi all the progressive thoughts and move- 
ments of the day, and were great lovers 
and patrons of art and literature, too. 
English education introduced before the 
birth of the Poet brought in its wake the 
renaissance in art and literature, which re- 
sulled in producing a galaxy of brilliant 
literateurs, headed by Bankim Chandra, the 
great Bengali novelist. All this served to 
mould the cultural and intellectual tastes 
cf the boy Tagore. 

Rabindranath Tagore, who came of an 
illustrious family, belonging to the landed 
aristocracy of Bengal, was born on May 6, 
1861. The Calcutta that was seen by the 
Poet in his childhood days was quite unlike 
the busy modernised city of today. It was 
still a sort of underdeveloped urban area, 
verging on the rural. Free from the din and 
bustle of town life as Calcutta was at the 
time, neither the incessant rumbling of 
tramcars nor the constant whirr of motor 
cars, buses, and trucks, plying along its 
streets, used to get on the nerves of its 
citizens. Nor was there any hurly-burly 
of oifice-goers rushing to their offices in 
overcrowded buses and tramcars. Palan- 
quins, and hackney carriages, drawn. by 
lean, ill-fed horses were the only means of 
transport. Showy private carriages, though 
occasionally seen on the streets of Calcutta, 
were few and far between. If respectable 
ladies had ever to go out, they used to do so 
in closed palanquins, wrapped round with 
thick cloth coverings, and accompanied by 
durwans with leass-bound staffs in their 
hands. On the occasion of holy festivals 
the closed palanquins, along with their lady 
occupants, were dipped into the holy water 
ef the Ganges. Women with unveiled faces 
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were never to be seen by men. Gas or 
electricity being still unknown, even the 
kerosene lamps that had been subsequently 
introduced were looked upon as a novelty. 


Even as a tiny child, Tagore took a 
great dislike to formal lessons. The poet 
recalis a scene of his childhood, and recounts 
how he, a little boy, used to be bored to 
death, evening in, evening out, with his first 
English lessons. The poor boy drowsed-— 
yawned and dozed at the beginning, out of 
sheer boredom. Later on, he rubbed his 
eyes hard to keep himself awake. Still his 
relentless tutor had no pity on him, and 
did not spare him until at 9 O'clock at night. 
Over and above this, the former kept con- 
stanily nagging at the present ‘worthless’ 
pupil of his, comparing him all the time 
witk another unknown jewel of a boy. 


Many ghost stories being current in. 


those days, the minds of the ignorant super- 
stitious people were naturally obsessed by 
the fear of ghosts and evil spirits, to 
which the Poet's own mind, too, was not 
quite immune in his childhood. He humour- 
ously calls to mind how the dismal appear- 
ance of the dark, damp groundfloor rooms, 
in which the Ganges water had been stored 
up, and the ghost-like shadows flitting in 


front of those used to give him the creeps, : 


when he had to pass by those every night 
on his way back from the study to the inner 
apartments. : 


The boy Tagore, a lonely child, often 
amused himself by playing with his own 
mind. A huge, old palanquin of his grand- 
mother’s time was lying useless and  un- 
cared for in an odd corner of the veranda 
of the Khajanchikhana. At noon, eluding 
the notice of the servants at midday nap, 
the little boy used to creep into the palan- 
quin. He fancied himself a Robinson 
Crusoe, stranded on the solitary island of 


a. 


a palanquin for the time being. The boy” 


gave the reins to his imagination, and 
dreamt of impracticable things, his mind 
flitting from one country to another, to 
which he assigned the names that he read 
of in his geography books. Sometimes he 
imagined himself to be roaming through 
a dense forest and meeting a fierce tiger, 


face to face, which had to be subsequently 
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shot dead by Bishwanath Shikari. All on 
a sudden his palanquin seemed to have 
been transformed into a “Mayur Pankhi,” 
drifting aimlessly on the vast boundless, 
sea, the rythmical paddling of the cars 
keeping time to the splashing water. His 
storm-tossed “Mayur Pankhi,” rocked by 
the turbulent waves, was about to capsize. 
Suddenly the picture of Abdul Majhi with 
his shaven head and moustaches as well as 
his pointed beard, sitting near the rudder 
of the boat, flashed across his mind. Lo! 
the boat was saved at once through his 
clever manoeuvring. The little boy took a 
fancy to this boatman, who used to 
regale him with interesting stories. It was 
such a pity that his unfinished stories 
always ended abruptly, ieaving the child 
listener on the tenterhook of suspense, all 
agog to know what happened next. But 
alas! the boy had to be invariably dis- 
appointed with the unsatisfactory answers 
that he received to his queries. 

Besides these mental ramblings inside 
the palanquin, the boy had another favou- 
rite game of his own, which he found ex- 
tremely amusing. He imagined himself to 
be a teacher mercilessly lashing the rail- 
ings—his silent and helpless pupils. But 
all his threats and intimidations were lost 
upon his inert and incorrigible pupils, who 
were as irresponsive as ever, Hearing of 
the sacrificial rites performed at the altar 
of the deities, the boy took it into his head 
to sacrifice his toy wooden lion with a 
stick serving as a dagger. Some nonsensi- 
cal. rhymes of his own composition were at 
once improvised as mantras to be incan:ed 
at the sacrifice. 

The poet' childhood was dominated 
by the servants, who fed and clothed the 
children of the family just as they liked. 
He gives a very interesting account of the 
servant regime, in which Brajeswar, the 
head servant; figures prominently. Some 
and idiosyncrasies of 
this man excellently lent themselves to a 
vivid pen-portraiture. He was always con- 
scious of the fact that he was an ex-teacher, 
and he tried to conduct himself according- 
ly, as was indicated in his peculiar manner 
of speaking and his choice of words, Glut- 
tonous as he was, Brajeswar had a great 
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weakness for delicacies. The Poet humcur- 
ously relates how this man used to aprro- 
priate the shares of the children, day in 
and day out, and how he, a meek and sub- 
missive child could not but acquiesce 
silently in his acts of omission and ccm- 
mission. Thanks to the stinginess of Era- 
jeswar, Tagore got used to simple focd end 
dress from his very childhood. Nevert.e- 
less he grew up to be quite a healthy boy, 
who had little or no occasion to be excused 
from the boring, unpalatable lesscns of 
his tutors, only because of his sound m- 
stitution. Every evening before dusk Bra- 
jeswar used to recite the verses of Kictircas’ 
Ramayana, to which the boy Tagore vas 
a regular listener. Kishori Chatterjee cane 
upon the scene, off and on. He had ine 
penchalis of the whole Ramayana by heert. 
Immediately after he had taken his seat, he 
used to start singing those at the tcp of 
his voice, drowning the recital of Brajeswar. 
The boy’s joy knew no bounds, as he 
listened to the easy musical flow of ‘he 
lilting words, rhyming with one another, 
ard accompanied by the different gestu cs 
ard postures of the singer, suited to the 
ideas. Kishori Chatterjee was often heerd 
to regret that his dear ‘Dada Bhai’, mezn- 
inz his boy listener, with such a musizal 
vcice, could not yet get himself enrolled as 
a member of the Panchali party. Had he 
done so, what a tremendous fame he would 
heve achieved in the field by then. 

In the days of Tagore’s boyhood “he 
streets of Calcutta used to present quite a 
different sight after dusk. There beirg no 
electricity in those days, the normal acti- 
vides of the city almost came to a stard- 
still after the daylight was gone. The ncc- 
tu-nal stillness of the then Calcutte «as 
oceasionally broken only by the thudding 
of the horses’ hoofs, as the carriages of 
rich gentlemen, who were out for eveniag 
drives, returned, as also by the hawke.s’ 
cries of ‘Bel phul’ and ‘Kulphi baraph' (ice- 
cream). In those days the children's woild 
was absolutely isolated from the acults’, 
the youngsters having wo access, whatever, 
to the forbidden world of their elders, 3o 
the children of the Tagore family, too, were, 
as a rule, excluded. from the occas:onal 
entertainments, arranged for by the elder 
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brothers of the Poet in their house. The 
ladies o2 the family, sometimes joined by 
those of neighbouring houses, had zo sit 
bchind the sereens and listen. The children, 
were usually shut out of the Jatra per- 
formances, too, that were got up, from time 
tc time by amateur parties at the Tagores’ 
house. Only once, bowever, the rule was 
relaxed in their favour. On that occasion 
when tke bov Tagore was roused from his 
sleeo at 9 o'clock at night, the show was 
ajready on. The Poet had only a faint re- 
collection of the scene witnessed by him at 
the time. The whole courtyard, packed to 
capacity with a motley crowd, was flooded 
with bright lights. The performance drag- 
gad on throughout the whole night. The 
boy found it quite impossible to sit out the 
stow, and fell asleep in the midst of it. To 
the bes: of the  Poet's recollection, the 
music, dancing, and the story were all bor- 
rowed from the rural life of Bengal of the 
time, and lacked refinement. But none-the- 
less those crude and vulgar shows never 
fuilsd to attract spectators in huge numbers, 
patlie entertainments being so scarce in 
tūose times. 

Shyam, Brajeswar’s second-in-commaad, 
vas a simple-minded and good-natured 
fellow, who was rather fond of children. He 
Lac an endless fund of the tales of dacoits, 
with which he used to entertain the chil- 
cren of the family. In those days those 
stories, as popular as the ghost stories, 
were passed from mouth to mouth. There 
were some noted dacoits, too, at the time, 
such es, Bishu, Raghu, and the like. 
Dacoity being a sort of trade or profession 
with many, some zemindars, also, were con- 
nected with those bands. Those  dacoits 
were honourable men, who used to embark 
on dacoity after performing sacrificial rites 
at che altar of the Goddess Kali. The bodies 
cf women used te be regarded as sacred, 
erd under no circumstances, whatever, did 
the dacoits touch them. The owners of the 
houses were usually forewarned by  pre- 
vious rotices. No wonder such stories fired 
the imagination oa the boy Tagore, who 
yas particularly interested in the "runpas" 
—the long wooden poles, fitted to legs, 
which-enabled the dacoits to cover Lig dis- 
arces in a minimum of time. The Poet 
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recalls how a demonstration of the dacoity 
feats was once staged in the house in his 
childhood days, and how he compared íhe 
details at the time with those that he had 
gathered from the stories heard. 
Hemendra Nath Tagore, the Poet's 
third elder brother, was entrusted with the 
supervision of the education of the child- 
ren of the family, about which he was very 
keen and enthusiastic. With a view to giv- 
ing them an all-round education he chalked 
out a crowded programme. He wanted the 
youngsters to be taught everything through 
the medium of Bengali. Although Hindu- 
sthani music was the rage of the moment, 
the first lessons in music that the boy 
Tagore had from Vishnu, his music teacher, 
consisted of a sort of Bengali doggeral 
verses, set to music. In the opinion of the 
Poet this was one of the main reasons why 


he, as a young boy, took kindly to music. ' 


But a hard and fast routine in the music 
lessons, too, was repellant to the boy, who 
discontinued the lessons in no time. 

All the same he turned out to be an 
ardert lover of music, the very atmosphere 
of the family having been saturated through 
and through with an intense love of music. 
So the boy picked up music all by himself. 
He used to play different melodies on his 
‘tambura’. Prominent among the persons 
who helped promote the musical develop- 
ment of the boy Tagore, were Sreekantha 
Babu, a family friend and a frequent visitor 
at the house, who unconsciously infected 
the boy's mind with his own passion for 
music, end Jadu Bhatta, an eminent musi- 
cian of the time, who resided at the 
Tagores’ house for sometime and tried to 
teach him music. Although the Poet was no 
regular pupil of his, such of his musie as 
appealed to his mind was learnt and was 
made use of subsequently in some of his 
songs on the rainy season. 

Early at day-break began the wrestling 
lessons, from which the boy Tagore 
emerged every morning, his bare body 
smeared with dirt and mud, over which a 
jacket was hurriedly thrown. His mother 
was hard put to it to clean his body on the 
holidays with an ointment of her own pre- 
parazion. Almost immediately after the 
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wrestling lessons a medical student used to `. 
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come for the purpose of teaching him the 
names of the different bones of the human 
body, with the help of a skeleton hung on 
the wall. As the boy gradually got familiar- 
ised with the different names of the bones, 
he ceased to be scared of the skeleton, too, 
any more.  Punctually at seven every 
morning the tutor Neel Kamal turned up. 
He had as sturdy a constitution as his 
pupil So there was no evading the lessons 
on the ground of the sickness of either. 
Throughout the morning hours the boy was 
kept occupied with the lessons in different 
subjects, such as Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Bengali Literature, Bengali 
Grammar, Science and Nature study. He 
tried hard to get the lessons by heart. But 
alas! his memory played him false to the 
utter disappointment of his tutor. During 
the lessons the pupil’s attention was  dis- 
tracted by this and that every now and 
again. Ás soon as the tutor was gone, the 
boy rushed to see if the custard-apple 
seeds, sown by him in the heap of dust 
accumulated in an odd corner of the 
veranda had since sprouted up. At 
10-30 A.M. after his daily bath and usual 
meal he was taken round to the school in 
a closed carriage, drawn by one old horse. 
He remained confined there until 4 O’clock 
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Almost immediately on his return 
home he was made to take his daily gym- 
nastic lessons from a tutor, who called 
punctually at 4-30 P.M. No sooner did tre 
gymnastic teacher leave then the art 
teacher came to teach him painting. After 
dusk, as soon as the oil lamp was lighted, 
Aghore master, his English tutor appeared, 
and the grinding in the English lessons 
went on until bed-time. The poor little boy 
yawned, dozed, slipped down on the floor, 
and was startled up time and again. This 


_y pathetic scene was enacted, evening in and 


evening out. As soon as the boy slipped into 
bed after the lessons, he fell asleep in no 
time, listening to the stories told. 

During the childhood of the Poet, the 
ancestral house of the Tagores was divided 
into two separate apartments—inner and 
outer. The inner apartment, along with its 
-roof properly walled up, was meant for the 
exdlusive use of the women-folk of the 
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house. It was on this roof that the ledies 
of the family used to assemble every even- 
ing so as to indulge in idle talks and gossips. 
.Ihe young Tagore was also a casual v.aitor 
at those assemblies attended by his mcthar 
as well. Here was an excellent opportunlLy 
for the boy to flaunt the knowledge col- 
lected from his text-books, as also tc im- 
press his feminine audience with the dsp.h 
ani extent of his learning. 

A primary school or.Pathsala uscl io 
he held in the Chandi-mandap of fie 
ancestral house of the Tagores. It was op»n 
to the children of the neighbouring far ilies 
too. Such a school was pre-eminently :enii- 
niscent of the rural Bengal of the tire. 
Probably the Poet himself, as a child, was 
initiated into the mysteries of the Benpaii 
alphabet in this Pathsala. 


In the childhood davs of the Poet. tne 
roof of the house was the only haven of 
peace to him also. He recalls how he, as a 
small boy, used to steal away, very citer, 
to be up on the roof at noon, when every- 
body else was enjoying his or her m.dd.y 
rest. The roof commanded a wide viev of 
the various  different-shaped,  undul:tii: 
rocfs of neighbouring houses, with ihe 
shaggy tree-tops peeping in between ~ 103e, 
as also, of the horizon, where the ble of 
the azure sky mingled with the gree- of 
the verdant earth. The boy got enamoured 
of the quiet of these hours of the day, 4s- 
turbed only by the occasional cries of tae 
street hawkers. At noon the roof seemed to 
be a desert with its only oasis of a vath- 
room, which had a newly installed water- 
tad. The boy sometimes put the tap or, aid 
enjoyed a bath. There being very few 
suitable games for children at that <ime, 
waenever he used to feel ill at ease in the 
evening he went up to the roof, and ~ac a 
look around. 


The Poet's "Jyotidada", one of his 2lcer 
brothers, had very progressive ideas. The 
innovations introduced by him servea to 
change the very atmosphere of the Louse. 
It was at his instance that the inseparable 
berriers between the ‘sadar’ and ‘endar’ 
mahals of the house were done away wi.h. 
H:s newly married wife was made to zhzke 
off the Purdah.and attended the exenz»g 
assemblies that.met regularly on the rcof. 
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The barriers of age even meant little to 
him. The Poet, his youngest brother, was 
treated as his equal, although the former 
was twelve years younger than him. The 
boy Tagore was a regular member of zhese 
evening assemblies. He was often asked to 
sing to the accompaniment of his “Jyoti- 
dada's" violin. The Poet had, also, to im- 
provise suitable words to match the new 
tunes played by his brother on; the fiano. 
Akskaya Chowdhuri, too, used to drop in, 
every now and then. Although he was uot 
much of a musician, he was very keen on 
music. He went on singing, beating time 
with whatever he could lay hands on. 


Tagore's sister-in-law, who had a great 
taste for gardening, converted the roof 
into a veritable garden. Satyendra Nath 
Tagore, the Poets second elder brcthe:, 
was equally progressive. On his return 
from England as the first Indian member of 
the ..C.S. when he joined his first post in 
Bombay he took his young wife along with 
him. In those conservative times, it was a 
very bold act on his part. There being no 
suitable dress for the Bengali ladies, who 
seldom went out at the time, it is the 
Tagores who took the initiative in intro- 
ducing a new style of wearing saris and in 
setting the fashion for ladies’ dresses. As 
the frocks were not still in vogue, small 
girls used to be dressed in Peshwaj. When 
the Poet's eldest sister was sent to the 
newly started Bethune School, the example 
was followed by others. 

Tagore found a true ‘friend, philoso- 
pher and guide’ in his 'Jyotidada', who ex- 
erted a tremendous influence on his eerlier 
life and career. Once Jyotindra Nath took 
out the boy Tagore on one of his trips to 
Sileidaha, which he visited very often to 
look after the landed estate of the family. 
He did not fail to recognize the educative 
value of such a tour, which helped to pro- 
vide sustenance for ihe budding, freedom- 
hungry mind of his young brother. The 
Poet had to spend a good many years of his 
later life at Sileidaha, and had to go about 
a good deal in boats on the Padma. It was 
this stage of his life that marked the begin- 
ning of his great literary career. Here the 
young Poet came into direct touch with 
nature, with which he could commune day 
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and night. He had ample leisure to fill in 
page after page with the poems composed 
by him in the midst of those calm surround- 
.ings. He was first initiated into the secret 
of rhyming verses by a nephew of his, 
older than himself. While at school, the 
young Tagore was once asked by a teacher 
of his to compose a poem. 'The poem was 
highly appreciated, and he was almost un- 
animously acclaimed. as a rising poet of 
great promise. His sister-in-law, who was 
very chary of praise, often compared him 
with Bihari Lal Chakraborty, a renowned 
poet of the time, and used to harp on saying 
that he would never make as great a poet 
as he. This served as a great stimulus all 
the same, and the young Poet applied him- 
self to his task with an added zest. 

The Poet's ‘Jyotidada’ was very keen 
on riding and shooting too. He wanted both 
his young wife and brother to take to rid- 
ing. He presented a pony to the Poet for 
the purpose. But after making a daring 
experiment with a spirited horse on the 
streets of Calcutta, the latter gave up riding 
as a bad job. Once Tagore accompanied his 
‘Jyotidada’ on a hunting expedition into the 
jungles of Sileidaha. But they failed to bag 
a tiger. The elephant that the brothers had 
been riding stopped short in front of a 
thicket, from which a tiger sprang, and ran 
away across the plain, shining in the bright 
rays of the midday sun. The Poet was 
admiring all the while the easy graceful 
gait of the running animal, which thus 
gave them the slip. _ 

His ‘Jyotidada’ always took him quite 
seriously, and humoured his petty wishes 
even. Once the Poet wanted to experiment 
using flower-juice, instead of ink, for writ- 
ing purposes. But alas! the machine devis- 
ed by him did not at all work. The Poet 
describes the incident very humourously, 
and says that he.took this failure to heart 


“ay 


so much so that he had since despaired of - 


ever achieving any success in the engineer- 
ing line, and had since stopped handling 
musical instruments too. Every morning, 
while sitting in the shade of the eastern 
room on the roof of the house and drinking 
coffee, Jyotirindra Nath used to read out 
the manuscripts of the dramas composed by 
himself. The young Poet was often asked 
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to ptit in a line or two, here and there, by 
way of addition and alteration. 

The novels of Bankim Chandra were 
then being published serially in “Banga 
Darsan,” the leading Bengali monthly of 
the time. Everybody being very eager to 
know the fates of his heroines, the publica- 
tion of the periodical was eagerly awaited 
every month. In the middle of the day 
when his ‘Jyotidada’ was away at the kutch- 
ery downstairs, the Poet used to read out the 
stories to his sister-in-law, who preferred 
his reading aloud to her own silent reading. 
Occasionally the Poet accompanied his 
brother and sister-in-law to the riverside 
places too, where they went and lived from 
time to time in garden houses for rest and 
change of air. The natural beauty of those 
places on the Ganges was not yet spoilt by the 
tallugly chimneys of the mills springing up 
here and there. The sights and sounds of 
nature and the beauty of the natural sur- 
roundings, not marred by the depredations 
of man, enraptured the young Poet, and 
inspired many of his songs. 

The Poet presents his readers with a 
very enjoyable picture of his saintly eldest 
brother—Dwijendra Nath Tagore, the great 
philosopher and author of “Swapna Prayan.” 
The latter used to write on abstruse sub- 
jects, too difficult to be understood and 
appreciated by the average listener. So 
he found it hard to get hold of people to 
listen to him. At last a person was induced 
to do so for the sake of the mutton-chops 
that he used to get. Although Dwijendra 
Nath could not sing, he could play the flute. 
He had also a hobby of making up arith- 
metic problems. He was a very fastidious 
writer. What he wrote was seldom to his 
own liking. So, when writing “Swapna 
Prayan," he used to tear up what he had 
written, time and again, so as to rewrite it 
over again. Subsequently he took up writ- 
ing verses. As soon as he composed a poem, 
he read it aloud to those around him. In 
the midst of reading he used to burst into 
laughter, and in a fit of enthusiasm he 
slapped whomsoever he found at hand. The 
loud peals of his laughter could be heard 
from afar. A corner of the southern veranda 
of the house was selected by him for the 
purpose of writing. The very fountain of 
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lite seemed to have dried up after his re- 
moval to Santiniketan in later years. Swim- 
ming was another favorite pastime of 
Dwijendra Nath. It was from him that the 
Poet learnt swimming in his childhood. 

At sixteen the Poet took over the edi- 
torship of “Bharati,” a magazine run by his 
family. Dwijendra Nath as well as the 
Poet himself was a regular contributor to 
ii. At seventeen the latter had to resign 
from the editorship of “Bharati,” as it was 
Cecided that he would be sent abioad to 
London to go in for Barristership. 

Before going abroad he was sent to 
Ahmedabad, where Satyendra Nath was a 
judge. 'The family of the latter was away 
in London at the time. The judge's house 
et Shahibag was located in a very old palace 
of the Badshahs. When Satyendra Nath 
was away at work by day, the young Poet, 
left to himself, used to ramble through the 
big lonely rooms like one possessed. There 
was a huge terrace in front of the house, 
“rom which he used to have a glimpse of 
zhe river Sabarmati, meandering through 
its sandy bed. The ruins of the big cisterns 
Of stone masonry bore witness to the luxu- 
rious baths of the Begums of old. To the 
Poet, born and brought up in Calcutta, 
these ancient relics of the past were quite 
a novel source of romantic curiosity. He 
let his imagination run away with the whole 
set up, conjuring up one picture afer an- 
other, and piecing together the story of 
those bygone days. His fantasies and the 
yarns, spun by his imagination, formed the 
nucleus of a subsequent famous short 
story of his, known as “Kshudita Pashan.” 

After a short stay at Ahmedakad, the 
Poet’s “Mejdada” thought fit to let him put 
up with an Anglicised family at Bombay 
so as to enable him to pick up English man- 
ners and customs, as also, to enjoy the com- 
forts of a home. Although the  Poet's 
family .never wanted to thrust collegiate 
education: on him, still his guardians desir- 
ed him to have a good command of spoken 
English, so that he might not be considered 
unfit to move about in the educated and 
aristocratic circles. With this.end in view, 
once before this, he was admitted to Bengal 
Academy, run by Mr. De Cruz. In educa- 
tion, as in everything else, the Poet's mind 
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refused to follow the beaten track. So 
heze, too, his progress in studies was yulte 
disappointing to his teachers. Nevertheless, 


the Poet himself admits that he owed a deep» 


dekt of gratitude to Jnan Chandra Bkatta- 
cheryya, a teacher of his, who used to let 
him have his own way in his intellectual 
pursuits. He was asked to render “Macbeth” 
int» Bengali, as also, to commit the whole 
of Kalidas’ ‘Kumar Sambhav’ to memory. 
His sanskrit teacher, too, made him read 
‘Saxuntala’ from cover to cover. Such 
ind=pendent studies provided ample food 
for his growing mind and intellect. 


In London the Poet lived with his 
brozber's family for some time. At the 
beginning attempts were made to give him 
formal education, and tutors, too, were ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Although his mind 
;faileG to respond to those formal lessons, 
stil. the Poet profitted a good deal by learn- 
ing things direct from men and the envi- 
ronment that he was placed in. Subse- 
quently he had to put up with an English 
iam.ly in London. The memory of the 
motnerly care and affection that his land- 
lady, Mrs. Scott, had lavished upon him at 
the zime left an indelible mark on his ycung 
mind. The Poet attended the lectures of 
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Henry Morley, a reputed scholar and an 
eminent Professor, at the University of 
London for three months only. But the 
literary tastes created by his Professor 
lasted him throughout his life. Morley in- 
fused life into the very literature that he 
taught. The Poet thus learnt to love lite- 
rature, because he did not read it from the 
books only, but direct from a man thorough- 
ly imbued with its spirit. Besides, every 
day from evening till eleven at night Tagore 
had to read out selected books on literature, 
and history to the Scotts. Such independ- 
ent studies, other than formal lessons, 
served to effect a permanent union of the 
human mind with literature. The friend- 
ship that the Poet struck up with the 
English family in three months’ time en- 
abled him to enter into the inmost recesses 
of the English heart. Even after his return 
from England, the foundations of his former 
life remained unchanged. Although he 
failed to be a barrister, he derived a great 
and lasting benefit from his short stay in 
England by realizing the need of bringing 
about a perfect mutual  understading þe- 
tween the East and the West. 

This seems to be the eternal message of 
the great lover of humanity to posterity for 
all time to come. 
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LIFE WITH.AN ARTIST 


I 


Ir was a gloomy day. The sky was overcast with 
clouds which hung over our head like a thick 
canopy. I came home from my work to spend the 
week end with my people. I found my mother 
busy making sweets to entertain some guests and 
I lent a hand to help her. Towards the afternoon 
rain began to fall in torrents and within a short 
span of time the road in front of our house was 
flooded with water. It was a sight to watch 
people struggling in the stream with bare feet, 
trying to keep their balance with the umbrella in 
one hand and their garments raised upto their 
knees in the other. None ventured to come out of 
their hearth and home in such foul weather un- 
less necessity compelled them to do so. We gave 
up all hope about our guests and were getting im- 
patient to consume the delicious sweets prepared 
by my mother, but had to wait till the scheduled 
time had passed. To our surprise punctually at 
9 O'clock we heard the splashing noise of the 
water made by a heavy vehicle and then came the 
sound of a horn. A taxi was at our gate. The 
rain had stopped by that time, though the water 
did not subside. Out came three gentlemen with 
their sandals in their hands to protect them from 
the water. They seemed to be in right good 
spirit in spite of the weather and greeted us with 
broad smiles. “We knew you would expect us," 
said one, and added, ^We did not want to  dis- 
appoint you." 

'Those were all new faces to me and I began 
to scrutinize them assiduously. I was told two 
of them were artists. I could believe that of one, 
but as for the other—no, he looked far from an 
artist except for his immaculate dress which he 
wore very artistically. His broad, unusually well 
built frame for an Indian, with strong massive 
muscles, gave one the impression of a pugilist 
far more than that of an artist. Later, I came to 
know he learnt wrestling systematically from a 
professional wrestler. His head was crowned 
with soft silky hair. His eyes were small and 
piercing and when he looked at you they seemed 


By Mrs, DEVI PRASAD ROY CHOWDHURY 


tc penetrate and read your innermost thoug! 
He had a frank, winning smile which gave re 
tc his otherwise hard structure. This man, I . 
tcld, was Deviprasad Roy Chowdhury, the v 
known young painter and sculptor. 

I was always fond of art but artists nc 
jrterested me. My idea of an artist was that 
was a lean, clumsy person with a vague im: 
native expression. But this particular ome did 
correspond to my hitherto established obin. 
Naturally my curiosity was roused and I war 
to know him more intimately. This was no: d: 
crlt to achieve, since the person in quest 
sezmed to have taken a fancy to our famiy . 
visited our home more often than was expec. 
I did not suspect any motive behind this a 
therefore, mixed with him quite unreservedl-. T 
encouraged him to such an extent that one ev 
ing he was sufficiently brave to propose to me 
be his life's companion, in other words, his w 
Though his way of approaching the subject s 
raiher primitive, if I may be allowed to say 
with due deference to my husband, I did ace 
to his request after discussing certain poi 
which concerned two of us alone and, therefc 
need not form a part of this narration. 

After our engagement was no more a sec 
congratulatory messages began to pour in cn > 
artist. But towards me people looked with a s 
of pity as if I was a -victim to be sacrificed 
the altar of some supernatural being. This a 
tude on their part puzzled me not a litte. 
never had occasion to mix with people possessi 
an artistic temperament as it is called, and, :he 
fore, I could not imagine that artists cou.d 
different from other individuals. This truth w 
to be revealed to me after it was too late to b 
a retreat. 

Upto a certain time after our marriage £ 
Deviprasad managed to keep up the show. Brt t 
moment he realized that the gordian knot w 
well secured, not by force of law, but by the 
of affection, he came out in his true colours | 
artistic dress vanished from the field—it was 1 
convenient for T work, and a loose paijan 
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whick one of his friends named a “safety lungi” 
and an equally loose upper garment took its 
place. The result was that when people came to 
visi Mr. D.P.Roy Chowdhury, the celebrated 
arti-£ of the Madras School of Arts and Crafts, 
and found this awkwardly dressed man, ancinted 
witL mud and plaster, declaring himself to be the 
warted person, they threatened to report against 
him +o the Principal for false impersonation ! I 
admii he is in harness the greater part of the day 
either painting, modelling or writing, but even 
when he is free from work there is seldom any 
change in his attire. 

Efe was a teetotaller when we married and 
nov ke “drinks to be sober” to quote the artist’s 
owai words. It is not a luxury for him but a 
necessity to keep him in good spirits and give 


him the impetus to produce more works of art. ^ 


Be: isles, his doctors are of the opinion that if he 
abstuins from drinks altogether his health will 
be irreparably damaged. 

His attitude towards life is like that of a 
speit child. What he wants he must have, no 
matter how much or in what way he has to pay 
for +t. 

At one time he is at the highest heaven of 
happiness, the next moment he is sad and de- 
pressed. He flares up when anything is done 
against his will but cools down if left alone. 

In spite of his many peculiarities he has 
bezr able to make some very good friends. 
Usually the friendship started with a misunder- 
stending and if his opponents could withstand 
the strain of his idiosyncrasies and found out 
hi: soft corners, the man was in their clutches. 

As a child he was most unruly and was the 
caise of an immense lot of anxiety to his parents. 
This I learnt from the artist’s good father. Any 
kind of novelty or adventure had a great charm 
for this fearless son of his. He joined some circus 
ccmpany to show cycle tricks, risked his life to 
save people from drowning, rode on uncon- 
irollable horses to prove his ability as an eques- 
trien where others failed, and to crown all, sat 
uader the shade of a tree with a towel spread 
ir front of him and played on the flute to 
cal:ect money for his cigarettes! All these were 
dine without the knowledge of the parents, His 
Ítther, therefore, enjoyed no peace oi mind 
til his son returned from his daily excursions. 
There are many such episodes connected with 
wy husband. If I start anuo them all I may 
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tax the patience of my readers. The few inci- 
dents I have mentioned are just to show of what 
mettle the man is made of. 

Next to art, my husband loves music and 
shikar, two most unallied subjects. The moment 
he gets an opportunity he runs to the jungle. 
Apart from the excitement of a shooting expedi- 


.tion, the forest itself has a great attraction for him. 


He is a fighter in the field of words and 
the topics which take the most important place 
in his conversation are art and sex psychology. 
I have noticed he becomes more argumentative 
and philosophical when under the influence of 
spirits. He is very assertive and cannot stand 
contradictions to his convictions from any 
quarter, be it his wife, son or an absolute 
stranger. 

Though he is a great admirer of Hindu 
philosophy, he is not a "religionis" as such. He 
detests fanaticism or puritanism of any kind. 

Sri Deviprasad is a jealous husband ` 
though he does not carry this quality to the ex- 
treme. He has a soft heart and an affectionate 
nature but he is awfully sensitive. If you leave 
him alone he will not interfere in your affairs 
but if you prick him he will pounce on you like 
an unleashed lion. In short, his is a most domi- 
nating personality. 

These I write from my own experience of 
life with an artist for more than two decades. In 
the meanwhile, another offshoot of the same 
stock has sprouted in the family. It is my son 
who has chosen dancing as his career. 

You may envy me for my good fortune or 
pity me for my ill-luck. My attempt here has 
been to depict the man Deviprasad as I knew 


him. 
Il 


One who has not lived with an artist for a 
considerable period of time will not be able to 
realise the difference between the life of an 
average man's wife and that of the wife of an 
artist. She is left alone and yet she has hardly « 
any time to call her own. She has not only to $ 
play the part of the mistress of the house but of 
the master as well. The artist who is the creator 
lives in his own world of thoughts and imagina- 
tion has no time to devote to worldly trifles. He 
is the father of his children—yes, he loves them 
and earns bread for them and there ends his 
duty. To check them, to bring them up as men 


LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 


and women of the world is the duty of the 
mother. 

The artist is forgetful by nature, you can- 
not blame him for that. His brain is ever-strugg- 
ling for new creations to give something to the 
" world which will live even when he ceases to 
exist. How can anybody expect him to remem- 
ber insignificant details of every day life? He 
invites guests in the house and forgets all about 
it and when the guests arrive? Ah! well, the 
hostess must provide for them as best as she 
can! He has an appointment somewhere, he 
does not know when. It is the wife's duty to keep 
the list of his engagements and to remind him in 
due time. But if he is inspired he must not be 
disturbed ! 

The artist's dress is besmeared 
rent shades of colour. He looks like a circus 
clown. Well, whose fault is it? Why did not 
; somebody remind him that he had to change? 

He is hungry, he does not know it is time 
for his meals. He feels uneasy and grumbles but 
is unaware of the cause. When food is served 
and his hunger is satisfied, he smiles and says, 
"I see, I was hungry." 

The artist is in immediate need of a piece 
of silk for his picture, but he has none at hand. 
Could the wife spare an old piece or a new? ` 

The wife is ready for a party draped in a 
sari brought by the husband. ‘The colour does 
not suit her. She must change it at once. What 
happens to the costly sari—ah ! it can be turned 
into a curtain, a ui» 


with diffe- 
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The artist’s room has the appearance of a 
workshop. Papers, paints, palettes and — brushes 
are scattered everywhere. One has to step with 
gauiion for fear of treading on something im- 
portant. The wife offers to clean the place and 
his thanks are profuse. But when the room is 
put in order several things are missing. D:d 
anybody meddle with them? He does not uade- 
stand. And the missing articles? They were just 
in front of his nose, only his eyes were not 
trained to such orderliness, 

The visitors come to meet the distingu.shed 
person. He is busy putting the finishing touch s 
to his work of art and it is impossible for him 
to receive them. Would the wife do him tLe 
favour of entertaining his guests till he was ake 
to come? ‘The wife is busy too, but that doss 
not matter. Her work can wait, it is not iripcr- 
tant. But if things in the house are not as thcy 
should be due to her absence, she is an unworthy 
housewife. . 

Such and many such others are the prov- 
lems that an artists wife has to tackle with-n 
her daily life. To solve them is in no wary less 
puzzling than the solution of a high standa-d 
-mathematical equation. The difference between 
the two is in the treatment that the simplifier of 
the solution receives, When a scientist unravels 
the problem of his subject, he is recognizec ard 
appreciated whereas the poor woman is allow.d 
to die on her elevated pedestal unheard of ard 
unsung in spite of her abnormal capacity zo 
manage the problems of an artist's housekold. 





SAND DUNES 
By KUNJA BIHARI DAS 


Is this your dwelling? Your treasury? 
H-ve you cached here a lifetime’s riches? 


T=e lands you bought? The buildings you raised? 


Cr eller is the history of your home, 

Tran the history of your acquisitions, 

Tie history of your land, the history, 

C= all your famous warrior kings. 

Is a stucco of bone and blood, 

Lecorated with painted frescos, 

Mant to house the image of an idle woman? 


In»risoned for your offences (they are many) 
Ir a gaol of your own making, 

You have forgotten the world outside— / 
Tt» white effulgence of a lotus, 

In eutumn, the waterfall of dawn, 

Ezening’s lake, moonlight in a forest, 
Darkness stirring in the sky. 

S:3et as death is the blue stupor, 

Prisoner, of a corner at home. 


TEs is your dwelling. A jungle, 
In=sted with tigers, respectable, 
Tte haunt of robbers, their hideout. 
Time ploughs the barren earth. 
Green and virgin, at last it yields, 
Tte grain of dreams, mines of gold, 
the horizon. Like Ahalva, 
Lend accursed is brought to life, 
By labour. From the womb of this house 


Wake villages, known and unknown, 


‘Farmers, miners, merchants, traders, 


Altruists and misers, the beautiful, 
Ugly, afflicted, true-spoken. All, 
Fashioned for a day or two. 


Earth has no caste, no colour. 

In the creed of continuous creation, 
Joyous, a golden flower, it finds, 
Its faith, From minute to minute, 
Mountains break, crumble, disperse, 
Sand in domed and shifting dunes, 
The delight of making and breaking. 


Dunes, loose mounds and ridges of sand, 
Nothing but sand, dune on dune, 

Pallid, soiled, a cremation ground. 

Pyres flare up, die down, ashes, 

Blow away. With the bones of the living, 
Houses are built. Roofs are of tile, 

Of earth, of tin. Cottages are thatched. 
Roofs for sages, roofs for abbots, 

Palace for princes, mansions for aristocrats, 
Villas are luxurious and alien is, 

The architecture of bungalows. 

Dream dwellings, propped up by the sky. 
Civilisations come. Civilisations go. 
Housing the history of your forefathers, 
The earth alone remains, a single home. 


(Translated from the Oriya by Dr. Narendra Misra and Lila Ray) 
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VIVEKANANDA ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 
By DIPAK KUMAR BARUA, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


IT is curious enough to find out the process by 
which Swami Vivekananda, a product of late 
nineteenth century India, is deeply indebted to 
the Buddha, the Perfectly Enlightened One, of 
circa 566 B.C. And it is even more strange to 
note how a modern Indian has greatly remodelled 
his life and activities according to the gospels of 
this most illustrious Sage of ancient India. One 
preaches the doctrines of love, compassion, and 
spiritual upliftment, while the other proclaims 
the message of fraternity, unity and  allround 
prosperity of the degraded classes. One dedicates 
the life for the liberation of the beings from the 
bondage of mundane thirst, misery, affliction and 
trifling allurements and shows a new vista of 
human emancipation, while the other practically 
sacrifices himself at the altar of humanity and 
revives the prestige and honour of India once 
again. 


His ADMIRATION OF BUDDHA 


It would not be imprudent to say that 
Vivekananda is an ardent admirer of Lord 
Buddha. From the writings and activities of 
Swamiji it can be definitely shown that he is well 
conversant in as well as a follower of the Buddhist 
ethics. From the very inception Vivekananda, 
besides his routine studies, has gone through the 
sacred scriptures of the Buddhists—both Hinay- 
anic and Mahayanic, and became much interested 
in Buddhism. Bodhi implies ‘Supreme knowledge,’ 
so the term Buddha is not concentrated, to him, 
to a single individuality, but means ‘a realisation’ 
and that is why he entreats all to enter into it and 
to ‘receive the key.’ 

Swamiji takes up the arduous task of pene- 
trating through the original texts of Buddhism 
and sucks up the cream from them. He is not 
satisfied with the secondhand knowledge of such 
a mighty religion of old and so studies thoroughly 
in original ‘Lalitavistara’ and the ‘Prajna Para- 
mita, the two outstanding Mahayanic works. 
Moreover he has also gone through Rajendra 
Lal Mitra’s writings on Buddhism and Arnold’s 
‘Light of Asia? He mentions occasionally to his 


disciples the teachings from the Vinaya Pitaka, 
the stories of poor Kisa Gotami who loses ker 
only child and becomes -almost insane oat of 
unbearable grief, of the barbar Upali, and sacred 
stenzas from the Dhammapada, Suttanipata, -he 
texts of the orthodox school of Buddhism. “kus 
having gone through all such texts of bo:h :he 
sects of Buddhism the ground is already prspa-ed 
for the renunciation and later activities of Swami 
Vivekananda who being a staunch anl a 
devout follower of Brahmanical religion does 
nct show any fanaticism or bigotry. His 
heart is broad enough to adopt the rcble 
preachings of Lord Buddha and to realise ther. in 
his life and culture. His heart is saturated with 
humanism and commends the religion cf the 
Baddha in high phrases. He declares: “I am the 
servant of the servants of the servarts of 
Buddha.” This is not merely a laudatory <tzate- 
ment, but a bold declaration proclaiming his deep 
respect for the Buddha. Sister Nivedita w-iies: 
“Buddha was to him not only the greates of 
Aryans, but also ‘the one absolutely sane man’ 
that the world had ever seen.” But Swam'ji’s 
wind is not satisfied with merely studying the 
Buddhist Scriptures or showing vocal reset to 
the Exalted One, but his reverence to Him is so 
great that he cannot but visit once again, ct the 
fag end of his life, the sacred spots of Jodh- 
Caya with Okakura, a renowned Japanese. in 
1902 and also feels himself proud enough when 
he touches the Buddha’s relics during one «f his 
Indian wanderings. Whenever he speaks about 
tae Buddha, he becomes overwhelmed wik a 
passion of reverence to Him. In a public lzcture 
at Detroit in America, Swamiji says that he 
would feel himself much elevated, if he could 
Lave possessed one-millionth part of the p: erless 
largeness of heart of Gautama the Buddha. 


Hinduism & BUDDHISM CONTRASTED 


Being well-conversant in the doctrin-s of 
both Buddhism and Hinduism Swamiji eadeav- 
ours to .draw a contrast between the two. Accord- 
ing to him “Hinduism never presumec :o en- 
unciate any rigid law,” but “the Brddhist 
command could fbnly be carried out through 
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monasticism, the Hindu might be fulfilled 
trough any state of life.” “Buddhism,” to him, 
‘Secame the religion of a monastic order, but 
Enduism, in spite of its exaltation of monasticism, 
remains ever the religion of faithfulness to 
Gsily duty, whatever it be, as the path by which 
wan may attain to God." Thus Vivekananda 
hzs seen the strict monasticism of Buddhism and 
ibzs drawn a clear-cut demarcation between the 
ELddhist monastic life and the Hindu household 
liz». One is enticed to go out of home to the state 
of homelessness, while the other through faith, 
caarity end rightful path shown the means of 
maksa or liberation. Swamiji is quite aware that 
beth the Buddhists and the Jains do not rest on 
G-d, the Almighty One, but their chief aim is 
tc ceify humanity. Thus ultimately Vivekenanda 
discovers the deification in Buddhism too, and 
sc tries to bring a compromise between the two 
reigions, Buddhism and Hinduism. 


BUDDHISM, NOT A NEw FAITH 


Buddhism, to him, is not a new religion, 
br: is allied to Hinduism. He says: “You must 
n.: imagine, that there was ever a religion in 
India called Buddhism, with temples and priests 
of its own order. Nothing of the sort! The idea 
wes always within Hinduism. Only the influence 
of Buddha was paramount at one time, and made 
the nation monastic.” So he finds no objection 
wren he is addressed by others as the Buddhist. 
Tə him, Buddhism is a special phase of 
Hinduism and both of them are so closely 
liaxed up as Christanity and Judaism are. 
Tkscgh the Sakyan Sage stands up against the 
traditional Vedas, yet He does not preach any- 
thing new. He appears to fulfil and not to destory 
anc His religion is the natural fulfilmert of 
Hmduism. But the chief merit of the Buddha 
lies in the fact that He is the first one tc pro- 
mugate the religion to convert a large number 
of people into His doctrine, to send out mission- 
arizs to preach His noble sayings for the good 
of the many, for the pleasure of the many and 
la--ly to form a well-organised Order of monks 
in “he World. Yet Swamiji thinks that Buddhism 
is a part of the Sanatana religion of India. 


BuppHa AND SWAMIJI 


Vivekananda himself admits his differences 
wii3 the Buddha in certain matters. Yet like the 
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Blessed One he does not advocate intricate philo: 
sophical dogmas, complex rituals, casteism, allu- 
rements for the heaven in the next birth and 
animal sacrifices for spiritual prosperity. He, like 


the Buddha, dedicates his whole life for suffering . 


humanity, specially for those who are ignorant, 
poor and helpless, 


A Compromise 


In the famous Chicago lecture Swamiji 
boldly declares that the rivalry between the 
Buddhists and the Brahmins is solely responsible 
for the decline of the glory of India. He is 
simply charmed by the moral ascendancy that 
India had attained during the Buddhist period 
and feels proud himself of being a partner in 
such a glory. He requests all of us re-unite and 
to set up a wonderful example by blending the 


rare intellect of the Brahmin with the liberality 4 
and unprecedented services to humanity of the’ 


Teacher of the World, the Perfectly Enlightened 
One. 
CONCLUSION 


Through these delineations we come.to the 
conclusion that Swamiji is greatly influenced by 
the doctrines of the Buddha, that he followed 
those till his death, that he does not think of 
Buddhism as a heretical creed and lastly that he 


tries to bring a happy conciliation between the' 


two, Buddhism and Hinduism. There are numer- 
ous occasions like the soul-theory, the doctrines 
oi nor-existence of the God, when Vivekananda 
sirongly opposes Buddhism, but at other times 
he rather bows down to pay his deep love and 
veneration to the Buddha. Indeed it can be said 
that his magnanimity, enthusiasm for strenuous 
effort, compassion for the suffering millions, his 
boldness of spirit to stand against social evils, 
and courage in adverse circumstances, are due 
to his reliance on Buddhism. In a sense he may 
be called the modern disciple of Lord Buddha, 
who in the Parliament of Religions in Chicago 


indirectly heightens the prestige of Buddhism 


and of India. No other religion has charmed 
him as much as Buddhism does. Being embold- 
ened by the noble truths of the Buddha and 
having made himself a torch (attadipo) Swami 
Vivekananda plods on thé weary paths of this 
sterile earth. 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT IN RAGHUVAMSAM 
By SASANKA SEKHAR PARUI : 


: THE treatment of political thought in Raghu- 
vamsam by Kalidasa “is of an accidental charac- 
ter, while others like Bharavi..... deal with 
(them) in a systematic fashion”. The object of 
Kalidasa is more a matter of feeling than cold 
reasoning and as such, it is indeed, very  diffi- 
cult to have a systematic and logical representa- 
tion of ancient Indian politica] thought out of 
Raghuvamsam. In spite of this drawback it is not 
absolutely impossible to find out the political 
philosophy of Kalidasa. 

In ancient India Rashtra, ie. the state is 
not defined in the same way as we do it to-day. 
According to the modern definition, a state has 
four parts—population, territory, government and 
«sovereignty (external, as well as internal), and 
as such, it may be called the Chaiuranga theory 
of state. But in ancient Indian thought we find 
the Saptanga theory.? These seven parts which 
are not specifically mentioned in Raghuvamsam 
are : 

(a) Svamin, i.e., head of the government, no 
matter whether it is monarchical or non-monar- 
chical. ) 


(b) Amatya—This is not what Kalidasa has 
` said by the words like Sachiva? or Maniri. The 
number of Sachiva or Mantri must be in a 
government very few. If their number be large it 
is hardly possible for the officers of Agnivarna tu 
conceal the illness? and death® of the King from 
his subjects. Amatyas as a part of the state quite 
reasonably refer to the whole body of government 
officials." 
(c) Rashtra, ie. a particular 
having a number of population. 
(d) Durga, i.e., fortress. 
(e) Kosha, i.e., treasury. 
(f) Danda, i.e., army. 
s æ) Suhrit, ie., ally. 
Of these two theories of the definition of the 
state, the ancient definition is much more specific 
and concrete, While modern thought includes 
sovereignty as a part of the state, ancient thought 
accepts the means of protecting sovereignty as 
parts of the state, viz., durga, danda and suhrit. 
The sovereign power is cultivated by the Svamin, 
which is the supreme part of the body. of the 
1 


territory 


government. What we mean by government as : 
part of the state is covered by the two aspects 
of the Saptanga theory, viz., Svami, amatya, and 
apart from these two, Kosha is REN) men- 
tioned. 

Kalidasa is an admirer of ilie monarchical 

form of government; the Svami to him is the 
king. He feels pride to praise the royal line o! 
Manu and says in the beginning of his work— 
Kva surya-prabhavo vamsah?— where is the great 
solar family ? The source of this monarchi- 
cal power is God or Brahma, therefore, it is 
divine. This divine right theory is the logical con- 
clusion of the traditional theory of divine origin 
of the varna system.? 
The monarchy in Kalidasa's thought is heredi- 
tary ; thus, none but one belonging to the solar 
line is placed on the throne. This hereditary righi 
of kinzship must be sanctioned through the cere- 
mony of Abhisheka which may be performed hy 
the existing king as it is in the case of Raghu,” 
or by the ministers due to the absence of the king 
as it seems to be done in the case of the successor 
of Agnivarna.®> . 

There is some sort of contract Bite the 
king on the one hand, and God as the protector 


of all on the other. The king is bound to dis- 
charge his duties and in return he gets taxes 


from the subjects. If the subjects disrespect their 
duty they are punished by the worldly authority, 
i.e., the king, but the breakdown of the contract 
by the xing is subject to punishment by God. The 
sense of contract is expressed by Kalidasa when 
he says—Prajanameva bhutyartha m sa tabhyo 
valimagrahit?—the kings collect taxes only with 
the object of doing welfare to the subjects. 


The position of the worldly authority is 
subordirate to the spiritual authority. The philo- 
sophy of caste reveals the conception that Brah- 
manas are superior to the Kshatriyas. King 
Dilipa himself says to Vasistha that his (Vasish- 
tha’s) supernatural power (mantra) is the cause 
which protects his subjects from the supernatural 
calamities and man-made  sUfferings,! makes 
enemies armless and being the cause of rainfall 
makes the earth fruitful.4* Elsewhere, it is said 
that the members of F Ikshvaku family come out 
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siecessful in the very difficult tasks by dint of 
the grace of the sage—lkshvakunam HUM 
i^adadhina hi siddhayah. 13 

Monarchy may be of two ET, 
monarchy and bad monarchy. The kings liké 
Dilipa, Raghu, Aja, Dasaratha, Rama, etc., illus- 
tate good monarchy, while king Agnivarna is 
tne typical example of bad monarchy. 

A good monarchy has a twofold role—one 
is constructive, and the other is destructive. The 
«onstructive measures deal mostly with the inter- 
3al administration, while the destructive measure 

war) is related with the foreign transactions. 

The constructive course is concerned with 
he benevolent activity,—protection to the  sub- 
ects, charity and good personal character, e.g., 
‘purity, perseverance, self-restraint, vigilance, 
3ity, charity and love of truth."1* A good king 
should perform sacrifices according to the Sas- 
tras, fulfil the necessity of all, and dispense 
punishment according to the depth of crime.!? 
The good king Dilipa looks after the education, 
protection and maintenance of his subjects, as it 
were, he is their real father.!5 He who can pro- 
tect one from danger is the real Kshatriyas, In 
spite of his Kshatriya lineage, if anybody fails to 
save the endangered one, his Kingdom and life is 
useless, and he is not fit at all, to be addressed 
as a Kshatriya.!* 

The justification of these constructive acti- 
vities is, in the first place, the sense of responsi- 
bility and duty, and secondly, the fear from un- 
popularity and from the  displeasure of  Brah- 
manas and gods who may punish him and cause 
his destruction. The kings would do these bene- 
volent works by the application of the twofold 
standard of government—merger of king’s interest 
in those of his subjects, and the treatment of 
them in the spirit of a relative, e.g., son.!? 

The heroes of Kalidasa are greedy  con- 
querors, as for example, Raghu who overthrows 
almost all the princes of India and  mercilessly 
kills some of them.!? Yet, it is the philosophy of 
Kalidasa that as a righteous conqueror (Dharama- 
vijayt) the king should adopt the middle course 
policy—a policy, neither too severe, nor too 
liberal. His heroes defeat the neighbouring prin- 
ces, but in most cases instead of killing them 
they follow the Mitgata niti and return the domi- 
nion to the princes?? on the condition that they 
wil pay tribute and render allegiance. The justi- 
fication of such a policy are various, viz., fame,” 
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to fill the treasury with the tributes of the de- 
feated, and to observe sacrifices with it??? and 
safety. 

The hereditory right of kingship is not 
enough of security of the king, for these four 
things are essential; these are, strong military 
force, efficient and reliable espionage, efficient 
advisory body, and popularity. The military 
force should include the foot, the horse, the  ele- 
phant??, and the Chariot?* The members of the 
advisory body of the king are ministers. Even 
when the king is absent from the Capital it is the 
body of ministers that carry on the administra- 
tion75 The importance of popularity is not in 
anyway negligible. Popularity depends on personal 
character and the sense of responsibility. The 
king should be personally good and dutiful. He 
should remember that his wealth is to donate to 
the rightful candidate, that he should have con- 
trol over his tongue, that he conquers only for 
fame and not for enjoyment, and that he marries 
only for the sake of heir?9 The king can win 
over the sentiment of his subjects by discharging 
punishment according to the depth of their crime 
and awarding them according to their ability.?" 

But kings are not all good, and as such, the 
state occasionally has to face troubles. Bad 
monarchy is dangerous, both internally and ex- 
ternally, internally for mal-administration and 
externally, for providing opportunities of foreign 
invesion King Agnivarna is the typical example 
ofa bad monarch. But Kalidasa does not say 
anyhting about the control of monarchy by the 
subjects in such a state. The position of the king 
by virtue of his hereditary right is beyond the 
control of his subjects. But there is one element 
of protection of the rights of the subjects, that is 
the ministerial control The ministers discharge 
the royal functions according to their joint dis- 
cretion, of course, not overthrowing the king. 
The role of the monarchy in such cases becomes 
insignificant. 
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SOCIETY THROUGH HINDU SOCIAL 


INSTITUTIONS 
By HARISH CHANDRA, M.A. 


The Hindus have, almost abandoned the 
institutions which have accumulated multidi- 
mensional experience and an age-long pro- 
found social thinking. Some regard them 
to be the ‘deadening mass of traditions and 
formalities’ causing social stagnation. The 
chief social institutions are dharma, family, 
marriage, varna and ashrama eic. A life 
lived according to these institutions, is a 
rare thing at present. These institutions, 
so nicely carved and adapted to an agro- 
social back ground, became a misfit for the 
degenerated feudal and, later on, to the 
industrial social set-up. In fact, industrial 
social intercourse is no society. Whatever 
is societal in it, is ancient. The industrial 
social set up is only a productive process. 
It has not yet, evolved a consistent social 
. organisation anywhere in the world. It is 
the ancient and the traditional which has 
sustained the social fabric. The doctrine 
of laissez-fair has proved to be a curse to 
the industrialized societies. Society, defi- 
nitely, implies the we—feeling and a pur- 
posive behaviour pattern by individuals. 
These two essentials are the very care of 
Hindu social organisation. If the wisdom, 
of our social heritage is, somehow, mingled 


with the ideology and practice of scierti- 
fie Cemocratic socialism, then we have a 
social synthesis, needed for the recon- 
struction of the present day social order 
and its future course. The old order, 
whica collapsed, has not been replaced by 
a-new-value-pattern social order. We heve 
to study our past, as stressed by P. N. 
Prabhu, to grasp the fundamental psycLo- 
logy behind the present problems! What 
has keen able to stand the test of time for 
ages past and is yet alive and has been re- 
gulating the social order till this day have 
at least some merit in it which is worthy »f 
examination (Hindu Social Organisation). 
At the present stage of socio-political evo- 
lution of the human race, besides the world- 
wars, we have the experience and achieve- 
ments of laissez-fair economy,  dictatori:l 
regimentation, liberal democracy and soc.- 
alistic construction. The contemporary age 
has witnessed the application and experi- 
ments 5f so many isms, dogmas and doctines 
over the human field. Our times do not lack 
the wisdom or experience to evaluate the 
past in the light of the present. The social 
institutions of the Hindus have been the out- 
come of the be der of life and have hac. 
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the "€ of deep social thinking be- 
hind them. The Hindu view of the indi- 
vidual and his relation to society can be 
kest brought out by a reference to the 
synthesis and gradation óf (i) the four- 
fold object of life (ii) the. four-fold order of 
society: (iii) the four-fold succession of the 
stages of life or the as'ramas. The whole of 
-he life of an indivicual is, for the Hindus, 
a kind of shooting and self-discipline, 


. The Dharma 


. The word dharma is derived from sans- 
krit root ‘dhri’ meaning to hold together or 


that principle which is capable of preseiv- 


ing the universe. The social implication 
and meaning of dharma is a principle main- 
taining the stability of society. Dharma is 
designed to keep all creation free from any 
harm. Dharma is defined by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan as right conduct ; it stands for both 
the satya or the truth of things as well as 
the dharma or the law of evolution, Moral 
evil is disharmony with the truth which 
»ncompasses and controls the world. Our 
dharma-shastras do not establish ‘dogmas by 
searching analysis of moral standards, happi- 
ness or perfection, but they were concerned 
with truth or dharma which excelled above 
everything .else. 
also includes the cardinal virtues, selt- 
restraints, daya—compassion or love for all 
sentient life, and daya-gift or charity. In 
the 3rd century, B.C. the emperor Asoka 
inscribed on stone ‘in al parts, a list of 
virtues—compassion, liberty, truth, purity, 
peace, self-control, which resemble Gautam’s 
list and the teachings of Mahabharat. Our 
dharma-sastras attached the highest im- 
portance. to moral qualities. They are rela- 
ted to the duties-common to all. P. V. Kane 
rightly suggested their main purpose to be 
a preactical one to guide people to right 
acts in every day life that each -person -had 
_to do with reference to his station in society. 
Another reason, for cultivating high 
moral qualities, is found in the -doctrine of 
the goals or emds of human existance. 

' From ancient times, theré are four- puru- 
shárthas, —dharma (right conduct), 
(economic interest), Kama (satisfaction - of 
- desires), . moksa alain Ya There is a 


_ and the spiritual. 


The principle of dharma- 


artha 


for the fundamentals of human life. 
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gradàiion of values. Kama is the lowest and 
dharma is the highest. Kautilya proclaims : 
that artha is the most important principle 
of the three, as dharma and kama both spring 
from artha. Dr. Radhakrishnan says that- 
the dictates of desires is not the law om 
human existence but dharma is complete 
rule of life which establishes the harmony 
of his whole being. The four ends of iife 
point to the different sides of human nature, 
the instinctive and emotional, the economic 
Man becomes completely 
human when his sensibility to spiritual 
capacity is awakened. 

The entire doctrine of dharma is based 
upon the philosophic doctrine of 'One-Self? 
being immanent in every individual as. said 
in the words tat-tvam-asi. All existence is 
viewed from an unitary principle: This is the 
highest point reached in Indian social think- : 
ing, based on its metaphysics.’ “The. eternal¥ 
is manifested in the temporal and the latter 
is the pathway of the former.. The Upani- 
shads say, ‘In darkness are they who wor- 
ship the infinite alone. He who accepts 
bo:h saves himself from death by the know- 
ledge of the former and attains immortality 
by knowledge of the latter.’ So the principle 
cf dharma interlinks the individual with 
society. The Hindus do not attach great R 
importance to the world for itself, but for ^ 


its connection with the eternal. 


What appeals to- the social genius of .the 
contemporary person is not the detail or the - 
mataphysical content of the concept of 
Dharma, but the pattern of social thinking 
and spirit generating this dynamic principie. 
Dharma provides meaning and purpose to 
human existence in harmony with. society. 
The four purushartas are interrelaied and: 
mutually balancing. Development of craze 
or onesided stress, so evident in our days, 
is not feasible in a life led according to the 
principle of dharma. Of course, renunciation. 
and dedication is there. We cannot build . 
an integrated human society without an 
unitary principle. Fragmentary develop- 
ments of socielies create chaos and dis- 
balance in the world order. The spiritual 
crisis and socio-politico- -economic antagon- 
isms of our. times can be minimized by 


evolving a universal principle of respect : 
We 
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have not yet ‘succeeded in finding methods 


of sharing controls and to evolve an ade-. 


quate technique of’ social co-ordination to 
the demands of Great Society. A principle, 
like the dharma of Hindu social organisa- 
tion, should become the essence of human 
civilization for the construetion of human 
society on a planned level. 


^ The Varnas 


The Hindu sastra-karas have taken man 
into account as a social being with reference 
to four broad factors that influence his life 
and conduct. He is considered in relation 
to -desha (region), Kala (time). Srama 
(effort) and Gunas (natural trends) whieh 


refer to the natural, inheritance, psychologi-- 


cal equipment of man. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of division of labour assumed the form 
of the varna scheme; the Brahman, the 
Kshtriya, the Vaisya and the Sudras are 
organically related to the Body-Social, They 
serve the Divine purpose. In order to pio- 
tect this whole : universe, different duties 
and occupations have been assigned to the 
different varnas. During the vedic period, 
the varnas seem to have been open-classes, 
more based on individual trends and less 
upon descent. Gradually they were distin- 
guished and marked off and separated one 
from the other with different rights aud 
privileges. 


The tendency to create social classes is 
present in every society. In social affairs 
and social communications, individual 
differences are apt to give rise to privation 
of social classes. In modern industrial 
societies, we find -social classes based on 
concentration of power, authority, prestige, 
and economic and material rewards. These 


+ 


aspects were alive to the original scheme, 


‘of the.varnas. They were based on co- 
operation and equality in accordance with 
social utility. Dr. Radhakrishnan regards 
.the four fold scheme as democratic for the 
following reasons: 


(1) It insists on the spiritual a of = 


men, 
(2) It makes individuality ee 
through the. ae acceptance -of 


obligations.” , : 
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(3) It points out that all work is socially 
useful and, from an economic s:ard- 
point equally important. 

(4) It takes into account consideration 

|. for others. 

(5) It makes the individual lead a life 
of simplicity and self-denial ky 
accépting his "m and work n 
society. 


Though idealistic in origin, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan believes that it can still be Fep- 
ful in some ways. The time has come when 
we should give up certain sentiments ard 
attitudes regarding division of  labou-. 
Opportunities are so enormous in this eia 
that striving for power, based on class- 
dignity, becomes nothing but ‘Megalomatlec 
passion, terror, and extermination, a drama 


no one of us can watch any longer dispas- 


sionately'. (Karl Mannheim: Freecom 
Power and Democratic Planning). Witkou: 
creating social distance, the Varna scheme 
accepts the principle of social utility as th? 
basis of social classification. Are we indvlg- 
ing in utopian thinking? We can charge, 
create, transform everything else excsp: 
the human nature. This is the paradox o- 
our age. The Sceptical attitude. abaw. 
human nature is so deeply rooted thai i 
has become a dignified intellectual snobb«ry 
to dismiss ideals as utopian.: The process of 
developing attitude is an educational. task. 
Karl Mannheim aptly remarks, ‘Every thing 
in society is an educational factor.)  Edu.a- 
tion supplemented by, objective situations, 
do change human nature. Soa de-classed 
society as propounded by the Varna scheme, 
retaining the degree of importance of di-i- 
sion of labour, is realizable. 


| The attains 


The Ashrama scheme deals with the 
problem: of existence of man.- During tle 
course of schooling, he has to pass through 
four stages, called ashramas. The psycho- 
moral basis of ashrama are the four pun - 
sharthas viz,  dharm:d$  artha, kama 
and: moksa. These purusharthas are .cor- 
cerned' with the individual as well as ihe 
group. They-define the activities of tke 
individual and ghose of the group, and also 

. . f Be Se d | 


their inter-relation. Each of the ashramas is social 


a stage of life in which the individual has 
^o train himself for a certain period in order 
"o qualify himself for the next. 

The ashramas are four in number ; the 
orahmacharya, that of a student; the 
irihasta, that of a married man, the house 
rolder; the Vanaprastha, 
ife in the forest, after abandoning the 
nome; the Sanyasa, the life of complete 
enunciation of worldly relations and 
attachments. Of all the ashramas, however, 
‘he grihasthashrama is given a very high 
place of honour. It lends supports to the 
other three ashramas. It affords opportuni- 
ties for the practice and cultivation of 
dharma, artha and kama. It makes direct 
contributions to society. The last two 
ashramas are largely neutral phases. Prof. 
Kapadia rejects the view that Hindus are 
generally unworldly. On the contrary 
Hindu thinkers, he believes, recognised and 
asserted categorically the reality of the 
universe and the immortability of the life of 
action. A long life on earth is wished for 
the pursuit of virtues. Hindu sages do not 
conceive of antithesis between the enjoy- 
ment of life and spiritual freedom. To- 
gether these constitute the fulfilment and 
enrichment of life. 

The ashrama scheme provides full 
meaning to human existence and puts forth 
the best social pursuits before the indivi- 
dual. Rigidly demarcated ashramas cannot 
be accepted at present. The ashramas have, 
also, a psycho-physical basis. The nature 
of asramas differ alongwith the stages of 
growth and decay of human body and 
senses. The uncertainty of life made 
Vatsayana to say that one should follow 
dharma, Kama and moksha as they come io 
him at any period of life. Manu, also, 
advised that the real good of man consists 
of the harmony of the three purusharthas. 
His views, regarding the nature and function 
of the ashramas, may be valued by any one 
who wishes to lead such a life at present. 
In the last ashramas, we should put the sub- 
stitute of social-dbode in place of forest- 
abode. With the panorama of their experi- 
ences, an old man can be useful to society. 
If society takes care of its old folk and avails 
their services, it solves {he problem of 


that of retired 
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isolation of aging people. Going 
through the obligations of ashramas, one 
may transform his life into a grand finale. 


Family and Marriage 


In spite of their harmful effect, 
family and marriage, are the two in- 
stitutions which have sustained whatever 
is of perennial value in Hindu social 
traditions. The advent of industrial 
culture has destroyed some of the noblest 
social fabrics of many other countries, but 
Hincu society still preserves the  ingre- 
dienis of social integration. The basis of 
Hindu family is spiritual continuity. It 
has a joint nature. The real family life of 
the individual begins with marriage when 
he starts the activities connected with the 
home. The life in grihasthashrama is directed | 
according to dharma. The individual has to ' 
perform his due dharma and Karma here, 
without manifesting any sign of ownership. 
The ideal of the grihastha is not acquisitive- 
ness, but charity. The family through its 
various Samskaras, becomes the nucleus of 
socialization of man, as writes P. N. Prabhu: 
"The individual is, as it were, carried over 
from one experience to another in the 
course of his life, in order that he may feel 


himself more and more at one with the 
community of which he is a part? Com- 


menting over the importance of Samskaras, 
P. V. Kane observes: ‘The Samskaras had 
been treated from very ancient times as 
necessary for unfolding the latent capa- 
cities of man for development and as being 
the outward symbols or signs of the inner 
change which would fit human beings -or 
corporate life and they also tended to con- 
fer a certain status on those who underwent 
them. (History of Dharma Sastras). 

The Vivah-samskara implies complete 
socialization of the individual and his entry ~ 
into ihe grihasthashrama. The Hindu mar- 
riage is conjoint with the family duties. 
Marriage, having a sacramental character, 
is obligatory for everybody. Those that have 
wives can lead a full happy life and fulfil 
the pitri-rina by having a son. Mating is 
regarded a serious social and personal duty 
to secure the best progeny for the family 
and to serve the needs of regulated social 
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behaviour. The pledge of consummation of 
social values taken jointly at the wedding 
is faithfully held by the couple throughout 
their worldly existence. If marriage is the 
highest expression of human love, the 1n- 


„stitution of Hindu marriage embodies it. 


Conclusion 
It will be a mistake to understand that 
the reactionary measure of the revival of 
Hindu social institutions is needed. Many 
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factors in their structure and functions kav: 
gone out of harmony with changing silua- 
tions. The minimum that we should absorb 
are their formal pattern and spirit. Having 
in view the needs and characteristics of the 
modern times, we should strive for the in- 
vention of social techniques to reconstruc 
and reorganise a big part of human society 
We are confident that there is something ol 
perennial human value in the foundations 
of the Hindu social organisation. 





AUDTO-VISUAL AIDS iN MUSEUM 
By SABITA RANJAN SARKAR 


Iniroduction : 

With the advancement of science and 
technology, people are no longer satislied 
With conventional ideas and techniques. 
"They want modification and variety in 
accordance with the scientific, cultural and 
technological advancement in all applicable 
fields. During the last few decades, tre- 
mendus progress has been achieved in 
different branches of science, the results of 
which are being utilised in different spheres 
of human activities. In this respect, museum 
display has also been subjected to moditi- 
cation. The motif of display of specimens 
in the gallery which in the past served 
mainly as sight seeing has now undergone 
a great change with the main objective of 
imparting visual education. For its suc- 
cessful implementation modern scientific 
and technological devices have been utilized 


in. museum service in the name of audio- 
visual aids. -~ 


Definition of Audio-Visual Aids 

In a technical sense, the display and 
explanation through audio-visual aids, is a 
term which designates the extensive use >i 
devices such as motion picture, slides, 
transcriptions, recordings, dioramas, slide 
films etc. by museum personnels to trans- 
mit ideas and experiences through the eve 
and ear. In addition to the above materia‘s 
listed, audio-visual items in museum service, 
includes also the use of charts, diagrams, 
models, exhibits, stereographs, photographs, 
etc. “he display and explanation througn 
audio-visual materials emphasizes the value 
of concrete or non-verbal experience in the 
impartition of general scientific importance 
of museum exhibits. 


Types of audio-visual aids 
The materials of audio-visual aids may be arzanged under two large headings. 
Audio-visual materia.s 


Real Akstract and intangible made real 
(Reproduction of objects as (a) Graphic presentation of (b) Pictorial concepts of ab- 
found in their natural abstract ideas. stract or intangible. 
settings) | 

y Examples: Examples : Examples : 
/ ^1 Habitat group. 1. Charts. l. Paintings. 
2. Dioramas. 2. Graphs. 2. Drawing. 
3. Motion picture. 3. Photographs. 3. Sketches. 
4. Museum exhibits. 4, Motion pictures. 4. Motion, picture. 
9. Btereographs. 9. stereographs. : 
6. Recorded music. 6. Paintings. 
7. Paintings. 7. Models. 
8. Still photogrphs. 


Fe.) 


This classification of types is based on 
tL: function of the various materials in their 
important task of giving reality io museum 


exhibits. It may be noted that several 


t~pes appear under more than one heading. 
Icr example, the stereoptical slide and the 
notion picture, as this is due to the adap- 
tability of these media for recording and 
rzproducing. 


Audio-visual Display Method 


A comprehensive display method with 
cudio-visual aids has two major phases: 

First, the planning phase in which the 
subject matter and materials to be used 
ere selected and arranged in systematic 
«rder after the materials and equipments 
:-e made ready; and second, the gallery 
panase in which the museum personnels 
soserve its effectiveness in faithful repre- 
sentation of the planned subject and its 
= peal to the visitors. 


The planning phase of a method of dis- 
zlay involves many important decisions. 
“he aim or goal of display must be deter- 
mined. The unit of display must be orga- 
uised. Techniques and devices are also to 
be derived. In the display with audio-visual 
aids, the words technique and device are to 
be taken into account seriously. Webster 
defines the two words as follows: Techni- 
cue, “The form commonly used for method 
ef execution in art,” device, “That which is 
cevised or formed by a design; a contri- 
yance; an invention; a scheme." 


m 


Modern Trend Of Museum Display 


In comparison to the mode of display 
that has been adopted at present, the speci- 
mens in museums conforming to the early 
mode of display are exhibited with little 
reference to each other and the explanation 
to the exhibits are confined to written labels 
often couched in tecchnical jargon which 
results in a lifeless arrangement instead of 
satisfying portrayal of the living world. 
These conditions have given way to the grow- 
ing emphasis on the educational function of 
museums. 

The basis of museum technique is the 
employment of authentic three dimen- 
sional objects. In the present contest be- 

t 
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tween the different media for imparting 
visual education, these three dimensional 
objects are rather happily placed with 
interpretation by guides or by means of 
labels, models, charts, diagrams, etec., and 
further with their having been arranged 
rounc themes or problems to provoke 
visitors to think or to stimulate them to 
look for answers to problems which they 
would have otherwise ignored. 

For example, the specimens of Natural 
History Museum may be displayed to make 
people understand nature and its relation 
with animals and with plants. For success- 
ful representation, the specimens are now 
displayed in the light of their ecology, bio- 
geography, geneties and ethology. The use 
of habitat group to illustrate the kind of 
environmental setting amidst which ani- 
mals live and the employment of dioromas 
made to scale, add to the realistic effect of + 
museum exhibitions. 

Wild life and natural vegetation are 
regarded as national assets. To protect 
them from steady deterioration, various 
schemes and campaigns have been launched 
in India, To make them successful, the im- 
portance of nature and natural resources 
are to be made clear to common people 
whose role is of supreme importance in 
this respect. Here is the opportunity for 
museums planned along modern lines to 
support the movement on behalf of the 
defence of nature and natural resources. 
Discussion has been made here to show how 
the modern audio-visual display can effec- 
tively be utilized in museum to make 
people understand the particulars about the 
Indian lion which is on the verge of 
extinction so that they may appreciate the 
argument in favour of preserving them. 

The museum display may be said to be 
a more or less permanent exhibition. 
Among so many exhibits in Natural History . 
Gallery to attract the attention of visitors 


more specially to a particular exhibit 
(Indian Lion here) poster, one of the 
audio-visual items of museum service, 


plays a dominant part. It may be designed 
round it to convey its significance of dis- 
play through the most effective combina- 
tion of picture, colour and lettering along 
with an appropriate title. 
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In the old conventional display, the 
stuffed lions were exhibited in the show- 
cases and their explanations were only 
confined to written labels. But at present 
in the gallery, the stuffed lion is displayei 
against the natural background which is 
created with the help of habitat group. In 
absence of specimens, models are exhibited. 
The model is à replica—a representation in 
miniature of an object to be displayed in 
the gallery. Natural environment is also 
created in the gallery with the diaromas. 
The diaroma is a model of scenic repre- 
sentation in which a painting partly trans- 
lucent is seen from a distance through an 
opening to give a three dimensional effect. 
Besides diaromas, natural environment 
may also be represented by photographs 
(still) and stereograph displaying side by 
side in proper places of the showcases. The 
photographs are lifelike representations of 
world about us on celluloid sheet and their 
reproduction on papers. The stereograph 
is a picture made by a two-lens camera 
which conveys to the beholder the impres- 
sion of reality. Stereographic visual aid is 
the artificial creation of a third dimen- 
sional by which perspective and soliderity 
are secured. 


For wider publicity to a particular 
item, picture post card may be used. Iiis a 
post card having the printed picture of 
museum exhibits of special importance. 
The treasures of great museums have been 
given wide publicity through their use. 
Remote people and places have become 
familiar through their instrumentality. 


To make people aware, how rapidly 
the lions are vanishing, census figures cf 
lion that have been taken from time to time 
may be furnished. This data may be ex- 
hibited in the form of graph which is 
usually a line or bar or a series of these 
arranged so as to convey certain spatial or 
numerical relationships. 


To satisfy the curiosity of visitors to 
know places where the lions are found in 
India, map may be displayed in the gallery 
with the appropriate places marked dis- 
tinetly. 


8 
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Besides these, the other impor'an. 
points on lions viz, their habit, habitat, lie: 
etc, may be shown by slide, slide f:lm 
emotion picture etc. The motion picture is 
a series of photographs taken on a strip o- 
film which when introduced into a motior 
picture projector give the impression of life 
and motion. Also by oral explanation it 
is tc be made clear to the visiting pu nic 
the integral relation between plants and 
animals, the necessity of preserving wild 
life and how effectively they can be 
perserved. 


Taus from the habitat group and diorames 
reproducing biotopes and main animal and 
vegetable species in the gallery, people may 
learn about their characteristic habits and 
the environmental setting in which they 
live. From the stuffed specimens, mode!s, 
maps, still and motion pictures they may 
know about their physical features, distri- 
bution, habit, diet, etc. Oral explanation 
will eonvince them of the reasons of their 
protection and how effectively they can be 
protected. Being aware of these facts th2y 
will be able to realise their value and im- 
portance, and only in that case, they will e 
able to appreciate the arguments in favour 
of protecting them. © 


Scope of Audio-Visual Display 


Tae problem of interpreting exhibits .o 
the non-literate is a difficult one. For such 
interpretations, labels are generally used 
and sometimes  guide-lecturers guide tre 
visitors round the galleries explaining tle 
exhibits. These labels and oral explanations 
are not always sufficient for helping illite- 
rate person to understand the real signifi- 
cance of the exhibits. Sometimes explanc- 
lions are overcrowded with scientific terms 
and they can not even form the fainte:t 
idea adout the ecology, habitat, and biogec- 
graphy of the specimens from the oral es- 
planations given. Because,most of the people 
cannot see in person, the seals for example, 
in their natural environment or marine lif2 
on the ocean floor, no explanation, howeve: 
lucid, can help them in the least. Again 
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“bere are some objects or types of phen 

r.2na where a scientifically simplified replica 

:.8 even better- for jistruetional purposes as 

ke otiginal may be too complex, too big or, 

co small: To overcome this difficulty, 
iundio-visual aids have great value, as it has 

-e capacity to’ captivate interest im several 
ways fór.several reasons some of which are 

rentioned below : 

1. Sensory aids are generally found to ke 
“attractive as they have the capacity to 
represent faithfully by various methods 
and processes, the thing represented, 
simultaneously to more than one human 


sense. 
2..Because of the more faithful and 
comparatively fuller representation 


than through other media, the visitors 

. "can understand easily. 

3. Whenever a reoresentation is ideal ànd 
is easy to understand, visitors focus 
their entire attention on the | subject, 

. and thereby their curiosity is immedi- 
‘ately satisfied. 


The adoption of audio-visual technique 
is most suitable-in India where there are so 
many languages. The guide-lecturers en- 
iaged in guiding visitors do not generally 
know many languages. But the 
are being visited by innumerable , people 
_who belong to different language groups. 
In that case many visitors. may not follow 
the lecture of the guide. But if slides and 
motion pictures concerning the specimens 
are shown to the visitors, they may at least 
guess with a reasonable degree of correct- 
ness, displaying the specimens in the galie- 
ries, whether they may follow the lecture 
of the güide or the commentary on the film 
or not. It has another utility also. The 
non-literate visitors generally do not like 
to join in meetings and discussion, if they are 


museums. 
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prevailed upon to join at all, they may uot 
even follow the topic. Even if they follow | 
some questions may crop up in their mind, 
but in, most cases, they do not have suffiei- - 
ent boldness to put it up in the presence of 
a gathering. As a result his curiosity dies 
an unnatural death then and there for want 
of sympathetic attention. In his case also, 


. audio-visual aids have the advantage of 


satisfying the  non-literate as the audio- 
visual programme is chalked out in such-a 
way that the preliminery questions that may 
crop up in the mind of common visitors, 


may be answered in the programme itself. 


without asking. 

-But while it is an undisputable fact that 
visual education is more effective even 
without its verbal counterpart than only 
the latter without the former, yet, it should 
be borne in mind that visual instruction is 
an integral part of general 
activity. Visualizing cannot be separated 


from verbalizing. A picture of an unknown. 
animal does not tell the whole story. Many: 


questions regarding its habits, diets, extent 
of beneficial and harmful effect to human 
beings, etc. remain to be answered which 
can be done by oral explanations only. Be- 
sides, pictures, maps, charts, graphs, etc., are 
more or less abstract representations. For 
thorough understanding they require expla- 
nation, particularly when the visitors are 
non-literate.' 
verbalizing and visualizing’ are reciprocal, 
each supplements and reinforces the other. - 
All these facts go to show that. the 
museums can serve ds important centres for 
imparting visual education provided, the 
exhibits are arranged in the light of modern 
methods as opposed to the conventional 


ways, and as such audio-visual aids play a 
major role in this connection. 


y 


instructional” 


In short, the relationship of - 


ONGE OF LITTLE ANDAMAN _ 


7XSIXt five miles from -Port Blair lies little 
^ “Andaman, the home of the Onge tribe. 
who are still living in prehistoric age ai 
. in: many respects, behave as paleolithic 
. of centuries ago. 3 T eee 
- .. These people are some of the remnants 
: of the most. ancient human race still sur viv- 
ing in'any part of the world. They have 
been little affected by contact with other 
. people. Until recently, they were complete- 
- ly ignorant of any use of metal tools and 
even today use stone chips for shaving. 
.," _ The Onge as a human group are on the 
verge of extinction, and büt for the fact that 
the Anthropological Survey of India under- 


men 


L 
g 


" 
. pethaps. would have vanished 
and unknown to modern man. 


_. The Onge tribe has not yet been exhaus- 
tively studied, but several years' work has 
now yielded a first glimpse into the charac- 
. teristics and different aspects of their life. 
_ . When a survey was undertaken a few 
years ago, the interior of little Andaman was 
, little known and it was considered dange- 
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took a study a few years ago the Onge tribe | ER 
. unheard of EM 
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cular spot. For shelter during their stay. 
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they construct communal huts, mainly situ- ` 
A E, Au Em b | KU chus emn a n r À re 
and, ated along the coast. -These huts are per- — 


manent in nature and, in batches, the tribe 


move from one hut to another, ‘Inside each - 


a Ew i ut DOR ; E k ` -ar T 
communal hut are a, number of beds genere. 


ally equal to the number-of families, Smai] - 
fires are kept burning day and night neat 
the beds. The Onge require noth 
against the cold. sg — 


A 
Jat 


- rous tó violate it owing to the hostile atti- E 
. tude of some of the Onges. Apart from the - 


_ Onge, other tribes in the Andamans are 
- Jarawa and Sentinelese, who are hostile and. 
.at timés ferocious. In fact, due to their 
; hostile attitude, Jarawa and Sentinelese 
have not yet been contacted, ee 

| It was only in 1952 that a party of an- 
thropologists and other technical personnel 

succeeded in what proved to be a difficult 

: trip through virgin forests from the east to 
the west coast of little Andaman and esia- 
e. 


_ blished contact with the trib 


_ Of Negritoid stock, the Onge is stoutly - 


2 


~ 


built, short-statured with a thick crop of 
black hair. Agriculture is unknown to them. 
Hunting, fishing, wild fruits, edible roots 
,and honey sup 
"drink from nautilus sé!ls and the ` only 
: garment worn by little Andaman women is 
a scanty grasslike apron. ` rer, 
__ Nomadic in habit, the Onge move about 
thi nd, spending short periods at a parti-. 
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ply them with food. They a different use also. 
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Protection, the idea” being that the. spirit 
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A yongman of the Onge tribe: is: see hunting 
EC fish with bow and arrow *. 


i SAE F 
communal huts have | 
The Onge. custom re- 
quires that the dead should be buried under- 
their beds in the hut. This, they believe, 
would compel, the spirit of the deceased 
person to remain close to the living asa 
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— eoral reefs round little Andaman, and bol 
— men and women of the tribe go on fishing. 


— bow and arrow, women do this 
<- small nets used together. 


E longer in use today. During 
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3 i cannot wander far from the bones of 11s 
= former body. 


| Food Habits 
B The most remarkable thing about the 
- €nge's food habits is that they refuse to take 


E salt. Although living on an island surround- 


el by salty water the tribe consider salt as 
~ unhealthy and disgusting. Es ox 
| At times sardines are plentiful inside the 


- While the men literally hunt the fish with 
| With oi 
— eanoe the men sail out in the open sea and 
unt dugong and turtle with wooden 
_ harpoons. A tr Ps 
4 Food considered healthy by the Onge 
- i&mclude honey, several succulent roots and 
T iat of turtle. Pork, which is available in 
_ plenty, forms a delicious dish for the tribe. 
- Tatoxicating drink is completely unknown in 
- Ettle Andaman and the tribe is still ignorant 
- ef distilling alcohol. MS .- 
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Lost Pottery s ae 
Evidence was gathered by the survey 
fat the tribe, until a few years ago, had 
indigenous pottery for cooking, but it is no 
the last wart, 
cuantities of empty petrol drums were wasn- 
- ed up the Andaman shores. They were 
-— found in such numbers that the Onge have 
" mot yet used them all up. — — =- 
They sawed each container in two cylin- 
crical halves, and used them as cooking pots. 
- The result was that within a few years the 
- fragile ancestral pottery of the Onge dis- 
— tppeared altogether and probably will never 
again reappear. P» T 


Body Painting ere =. 
| Like many other primitive tribes, the 
J Onge like to embellish their bodies with an 


endless variety of geometrical designs. After 
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. Onge custom of adopting 
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than merely satisfying asthetic sense. They. 
are believed to be a protection against all 
kinds of sickness. mds 
Fond of Dogs | 

The Onge, by the way, are exceedingly 5 
fond of their dogs. These animals are be- 
lieved to have been brought first to little 
Andaman by Burmese smugglers. During 


h the thirty years or so since their arrival on 


this island, they have multiplied in alarming 
numbers. There are now on the island more 
dogs than men. 

No accurate census of this tribe has ever 
been taken but estimates put it down as 
about 200. 

... One of the purposes of the survey, how- 
ever, was to have a census of the tribe, a job 
which was not easy by any standard. A 
special hurdle in counting was posed by the 
Cnge’s habit of changing their names from? 
time to time. | | 

= Another difficulty was posed by the 
children. This 
shifts many of them from one family to aa- 


= other and adoptive parents invariably claim 


them as their own offspring. The parents 
themselves who are ignorant of numbers, not 
infrequently forget how many children they 
have, who these children are and where they | 
are located. An Onge cannot count beyond | 
V Short Span of Life 
| The Onge die young, especially the men. 
The survey established that the majority of 
them succumb before reaching the age of 20 
most of the survivors die between 20 and 40. 
. The short Onge span of life is threatening 
the extinction of this tribe. The need among 
them is not so much the spread of education 
and social uplift, as the arrest of the decliae 
in population which has been most alarming. 
= To ensure steady supply of food and 
stabilise their economic life, coconut plan-s 
tations have been started in little Andaman- 


= full meal, their only activity is body paint- a few years ago. Other fruit-bearing plants 


ing, performed by the women on th 
their peacefully sleeping husbands. 

Designs change from time to time, 
=ecording to the women’s inventiveness. Re- 
fined clay and ochre of various shades, main- 
ty reddish, are used for body painting. These 


ek, t 


ware AN 


- paintings however have deeper significance 


also being supplied to the tribe. 

The survey found that the tribe still re- 
tain enough vitality to be rescued before 
they finally vanish and the success of the 
measures now being undertaken will ensure 
the continued existence of one of the oldest 
specimens of the human race. _ | 
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FROM ARCHAIC TRADE,TO MODERN INDUSTRY 
FISHING COMES OF AGE 


ALONG and off the 3,000 mile coastline of India 
the oceans abound in fish. Yet this inexhaustible 
source of food and wealth long remains largely 
unexploited, and the one million fishermen, 
lviing off the sea, remained poor and backward, 
their traditional skill and dogged determination 
never bringing them the rich reward the 
otherwise promised. 

Much ahead of dawn every day they launched 
their ancient craft on the murky waters. All day, 
they battled casting and hauling, and casting 
again, and when they turned back with weary 
limbs, and an indifferent catch, there was still 
work to do : the catch had to be marketed and 
quickly. 

With little organisation and no 
methods, the fishermen communities along the 
coast had eked out a  precarious living and the 
country remained deprived of a rich source of 
food—and a richer source of earning foreign ex- 
change. 

In 1944, the first efforts were made to orga- 
nise the industry on scientific lines and increase 
production of fish by mechanisation of fishing 
boats, modernisation of fishing gear and introduc- 
tion of better methods of handling, 
and preserving the catch. 

Symbolic of this was the setting up of the 
Central Institute of Fisheries Technology 
1957, with its headquarters at Cochin. 

With the help of F.A.O. experts, the Insti- 
tute started investigations into designs of suitable 
nets and gears; net preservation; and develop- 
ment of improved design of fishing boats. For 
functional efficiency, investigations on  suitabi- 
lity of specific types of marine engines for diffe- 
rent kinds of fishing boats and design of mecha- 
nical appliances for fishing were also undertaken. 

To this Craft and Gear Wing was soon added 
the Processing Wing in 1958. The Chief of the 
Technology Branch of the Fisheries Division of 
F.A.0. drew up plans with the main objectives of 
investigating problems related to handling, pro- 
cessing, storage and transport of fish and fishery 
products. The Processing Wing also set itself to 


sea 


scientific 


processing 


in 


_ find out ways and means of economic utilisation 
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of all available surplus fish and fish waste and 
to work out commodity standards and grades for 
various fishery products, 





Cenned fish food is tested for vacuum pressure 
at the Central Fisheries Technological 
Research Station, Ernakulam 


EXTENSION SECTIONS 


No research is worth the effort if the results 
of research in the laboratory or workshop do not 
reach the industry. An Extension Section was, 
therefore, organised in 1961 to transmit impor- 
tant findings to the industry and, where neces- 
sary, give guidance and advice. Demonstration - 
of improved methods of processing of fish and | 
fishery products, fishing methods and construc- 
tion of fishing boats were given both for State 
Fisheries Departments and private parties con- 
neeted with the trade. The Institute also pro- 
vided facilities for advanced training in the 
various fields. 

Outstanding achievemegts of the Institute, 
wihch have benefited the trade, include designs 
of otter trawl for shrimp fisheries, six designs of — 
fishing boats ranging from 25 feet to 50 feet 
in length, improved methods of production of 


s semi-dried prawn, improvement ‘in "he" 
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= such important studies as Canning, freezing 


E eróres, at the end of the Third Plan. 
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quality 
= frozen products for export and finding of pre- 
servatives which extended the life of thé. | pro- 
E. by several months. | 
At present the Institute is devoting itself to 
and 
edd storage of fish, dehydration of fish and shell 
Sh and improvement of existing equipment for 
~iish processing. The success of the venture can 


ws 


Se gauged from the fact that at the end of the. 
E Second Five-Year Plan the value of fishery pro- 
B ducts exported from India amounted to over 
10 


Re. 6 crores. It is expected to go up to Rs. 


The. Institute with growing functic 
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naturally to. expand. Apart froh one unit ber: up . 
in Bombay in 1958, with a pilot plant for the 
manufacture of fishmeal, two sub-stations have - 
been sét up recently. one at Kakinada (Andhra 
State) on the East Coast and the other at Veraval 
(Gujarat State) on the West Coast. 

A processing Unit has been established at 
Calicut. Another sub-station is to be set up on th 
East Coast to tackle problems relating to- inland 
fishing gear. - 


From the archaic trade it was, fishing in 
India is steadily developing into a modern indus- - 
dry, and the sea has already started yielding the — 
remained unexploited for ` so 


‘GAMBLING AND RECREATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
By SHAMSUDDIN 


p. 
in the. United 
the 


who .sets foot 
Statés need-do so as-a_ stranger, for 


: * United States is a nation made up of people 


s 
| 


/ abroad inducements to visit as many 
them as possible: Each city has its special 


rambling luxury hotels 
cwb entertainment. 


of -many nations, eolours and creeds. Re- 
; cently, the United States has become a 
- tourist attraction. In fact, it is a vacation 
wonderland. Cities in the U.S.A. 
"such an extent as to offer visitors from ' 

of 
- Certain 


- eaaracter. cities are 


. gfsrish gambling capital, which has- 


and lavish : night 


t 


Glittering Lights | 


differ to 


famous for * 
, incustrial production or agricultural x pro- 
duet while others have grown in name : dor. 
aae recreation or tourist attraction. } But. 
. no city.can be compared with Las Vegas, the 
open . 


. » 
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Statistics 


‘Accuses to the latest statistics avail- 
able, 9.5 million people visited this place 
last year.. The total expenditure incurred 
by them came to $138 million. Besides this 
expenditure, they lost $115 million at the 
tables and wheels and in slot. machines. 
, it is evident that Las Vegas provides: 
the greatest concentration in the United. 
States. Aet 


As the State of Nevada legalizes all sorts. 


of gambling, Las Vegas has become the 
wcrld's biggest cegtre of gambling. Glitter- 
irg lights are the trade mark of Las Vegas. 
There the Fremont hotel. has the world’s 3 
_ lergest gaming rooms. The Golden Nugget 


mU another centre of- gabe, 
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Going down one of the long runs in the ski 
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Recreation - - 
. Besides gambling, boating, swimming 
and fishing at scenic lakes—Tahoe, Mead and. 
others, exploring and sight seeing, state 
X Parks, camping spots, many fine hunting, 
la skiing and winter and water sports are some 
of thé famous recreations in the U.S.A. 


E 


e Dazzling Casinos 

In Las Vegas, the whir of roulette 
." wheels, and shiny army of slot machines, 
luxurious hotels, chorus lines and top ea- 
tertainment stars make up the tourists eye 
of gambling. There gambling is a business 
open and legalized and rigidly controlled by 
the State. It operates on sound business 
_. principles and it owes its tradition of liberal 
attitudes by the people. 


| | 
eo Reasons For Existence Of Gambling 


There gambling has existed because it 
. has been an economic success, both from the 
. Stand-point of its effect on general business 
and from tax revenue. 
- Nevada is a state which has the smalles: 
population in the U.S.A. and due to its smail 
. population, Nevada is perhaps the only State 
where gambling would be relatively easy 
to control And last of all the liberal atti- 
tude of the people still prevails. 


Attitude of Liberality 


The attitude of liberality is not difficult 
to understand. From territorial days gam- 
bling had flourished in this frontier state 
with few problems. No town was complete 
without its casinos. 


Gambling a Big Business 


. When tourism became popular, it was 
inevitable that the attraction of open gam- 
bling would make Las Vegas a “must stop" 
/ place. Casinos began to enlarge and multi- 
. ply. Luxury hotels with elaborate theatre 
. restáurants and swimming pools sprang up 
almost overnight in Las Vegas. 

Nr How Gambling is Controlled 
. *. "The State of Nevada has a definite 
. policy to control Gambling. In 1945 the 


ze 


-Walker, Pyramid and Summit 


" a E - 


legislature delegated Aten power to the . 


Nevada Tax. Commission. In 1955, the 
legislature created a three man Gambling ~ 
Control under the Tax Commission, em- 
powering it to sereen all applicants for- 
licences, investigate their back-grounds, ap- 
point police casinos for infractions of gam- | 
bling rules and to recommend denial * or P 
revocation of any license for any cause 
deemed reasonable by the board. In this- 
way there is three-way supervision-of gai- 
bling. City and country boards have entire- ^ 
ly independent licensing and control over 
gaming within their jurisdiction. = - 
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It is a lot of fun to relax and fish in rivers |. 
— . and streams | M. 
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Tax on Gambling. 


The States first direct tax on gambling 
was passed into law by the 1945 legislature, 
which imposed a levy of 1 per cent of gross 
earnings. In 1947 tax was doubled to 2 per © 
cent, and a sliding scale table fee added.. 
All gambling tax revenue is deposited into. 
the general fund, from where it is channell- 
ed into various appropriations. Thus gambl- — 
ing is most popular in the states. REM 
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F ishing 
Fishing has been a great source of re- 
creation. in the states. United States' rivers, 
streams and lakes abound with. catfish and 
it is famous worldwide for its gigantic 
Lahontan Cutthroat generally found in 
Lakes. 
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There is year Fouad fishing on waver 
. lakes. 


River and stream fishing seasons 


range generally from May through October. 

Fishing enthusiasts can find ample facilities 

in virtually every part of the country. Salt 

fresh 

the s V ation 
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water fishing generally is unrestricted, 
water fishing is limited as a 
The revenue from 
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Boating is a popular sport. Boating 
enthusiasts from all parts of the world are 
finding that boating is very popular. Speed 
boat racing has focused international atten- í 
tion on Lake Tahoe and Lake Mead. At 


of least four regattas are held in the Lake 
49 Mead Recreational area each year, virtually 


ams in the shadow of Hoover dam, the worlg’s 


lakes aid for 


purposes. 


Water Skiing 


Water skiing, which was invented by 
the French, is now considered one of the 


fastest growing sports in the United States. 


There are fine beaches just off paved high- 


ways around the entire 74-mile circum- 
ference of Lake Tahoe, whose sandy shores- 
in Douglas, Ormsby and Washoe countiesg 


. are among the nation’s finest. The sport is 


Boat racing in Lake Mead being the E rorld 
tallest Dam—Hoover (Boulder FS | 


The 


outed prates 


winter resort. Vacationing , M 
about $1 billion there annually. " 


a 12-month one on the waters of Lake Mead 


where skiers find the warm water enticing. 
One of the features of water skiing is the 
75-mile race held each September on Lake 


Mead. But if you want something more 
relaxing, there is always the quiet pleasure 
of sail boating too. 


"Thus, the United States of America 


offers great contrast in recreation, none can 
z Lx 


There are two extremes followed by 
the Americans in their means of recreation, 
where at one end they can go to the extent 
of gambling at the tune of millions of 
dollars, they have nobler and more useful 
means of recreation such as swimming, 
— fishing, skiing, etc. Thus Americans know 
how to make the best use of their time, 


money and leisure and at the same time 


have. lot of recreation, so essential for the 
life of man ! 
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DEMOCRATIC FAITH OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By R. C. GUPTA 


Jefferson is the central figure in. 


American history and, if freedom and demo- 
cracy survive in our generation, he may yet 
prove to be the central figure in modern 
history. He was not only one of the Found- 
ing Fathers, the source and inspiration of 
much of American democracy and of Ameri- 
can nationalism ; he was, too, a world figure. 
Certainly, no other public man contributed 
So richly to so many chapters in modern 
history. 

He was, of all the Founding Fathers, 
indeed of all the men of the eighteenth 
century, the most outstanding. Both in his 
publie and his private life he addressed 
himself continuously to problems of perma- 
nent and universal interest. What he wrote 
and what he did—about the nature of 
society and of government, the relations of 
man to government, the meaning of republi- 
canism and democracy, the significance of 
education and of toleration and of experi- 
mentation to democracy—is as relevant to- 
day as it was in the eighteenth century. It 
is, notwithstanding profound changes in 
politics and economy, as relevant for 
France, Germany and Italy in Europe and 
for India in Asia as it was for the young 
United States. 

Nor has any other American revealed 
himself or illuminated the history of Amic- 
rican people more fully in his writings. 
Even his public writings constitute a record 
of incomparable importance: imagine Ame- 
rican history without the Declaration of 
Independence, the Virginia Statute of Reli- 
gious Freedom, the Ordinance of 1784, the 
Bill for the Diffusion of Knowledge, the 
Kentucky Resolutions, the First Inaugural 
Address, the Louisiana Treaty. Jefferson 
furnished both the soil and the seed from 
which many of the American national insti- 
tutions grew. His versatility is by now a 
familiar, almost a hackneyed, subject. He 
was a scientist and an inventor; he was tke 
greatest American architect of his day; he 
was a farmer, experimenting endlessly with 
crops and stock; he was a man of letters ; 
he was a bibliophile, collecting not one but 
two of the greatest private libraries in the 
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country ; he was something of a philolcgist ; 
he was a student of the classics—as whc was 
no: in that age—and of the Bible, compiling 
his own for good measure ; he was a lawyer 
and a collector of law reports. 

Whatever he learned, whatever he 
knew, fitted into and enriched his pailo- 
sophy. For of all American statesmen, 
Jefferson was the most philosophical, One 
abiding purpose runs through his whole liio, 
one pervasive philosophy dominates it. He 
ins:sted that man should be free and he was 
persuaded that, once free, mankind would 
progress towards happiness and virtue. He 
was enraptured with the vision of mankind 
free from political tyranny, from the bond- 
age of superstition and of ignorance, fram 
the sins of the past, from poverty, from 
war. He had an eighteenth-century faita in 
the perfectibility of man, but it was not 
merely a visionary faith ; it was faith rooted 
in the reality of New world experience. 

Jeiferson's republican convictions were 
formed early in his life, upon what was 
then the Western frontier; when he was 
only twenty-two years old they seem to 
have been crystallized by a speech of Patrick 
Henry in opposition to the British Stamp 
Act. From that time on he was leader in 
every movement for freedom and independ- 
erce, usually somewhat in advance of otaer 
“rebels,” finding what he said or wrote dis- 
approved of at the time, only to win later 
assent. He developed with the experienzes 
which enlarged responsibilities gave h-m, 
but :t was uninterruptedly in one direction. 
Political expediency may have caused him 
to deviate on special poinis, but there are 
few men in public life whose course nas 
been so straight. Natural sympathies, actual 
experiences, and intellectual ^ princip:es 
united in him to produce a character of 
singular consistency and charm. He was 
that zare person in politics, an idealist whcse 
native faith was developed, checked and 
confirmed by extremely extensive and 
varied practical experiences, 

Although Jefferson’s political ideas 
were greatly influenced by many political 
thinkers, he gave his own orientation to 
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l thei: concepts, | and ‘there was something that his sociable and co-operative nature has 


distinctive, something original, in his poli- 


tical principles.. What was new and signi- 
ficant was that all his ideas were set forth 
in the context of American circumstances 
which the American mind was prepared to 
work upon. He was as profoundly convinced 
of the novelty of the action as a practical 
“experiment’—a favourite word .of his 
in connection with the institutions of self- 
gcvernment—as- he was of the orthodox 
character of the ideas as mere theory. 
Jefferson, as a radical democrat, used 
the language of the time in his assert:on of 
“ratural rights” ‘upon which governments 
are based and which they must observe if 
they are to have legitimate authority. What 
is rot clear is that whether the word moral 
cen be substituted for the word natural 
whenever Jefferson used the latter in con- 
.nection with law and rights, not only with- 
ouf chànging his meaning but making it 
clearer to a modern reader. Not only does 
he say : “I am convinced man has no natural 
rizht in opposition to his social duties," and 
that “man was destined for society,” but also 
that "questions of natural right are -riable 


bz their conformity with the moral sense: 


aad reason of man." In a letter to de 
-Nemours, Jefferson developed his moral and 
political philosophy at some length by mak- 
ing a distinction "between the structure of 
the government ahd the moral principles" 

oa which its administration is based. It 
was here that he. said, “we of the United 


given birth to society ; at the same time it 
signifies that his role in the regulation of 
society remains significant and equal with 
his other fellow beings with whom he .o- 
operaies in forming a society. l 
The will of the people as the moral þasis. 
of government and the happiness of the 
people as its controlling aim were so firmly 
established with Jefferson that it was axio- 
matic that the only alternative to the re- 
publican position was fear, in lieu of trust 
of the people. Given fear of them, it 
followed, as by mathematical necessity, not 
only that they must not be given a large , 
share in the conduct of government, but 
that they must themselves be controlled by 
force, ‘moral or ‘physical or both, and by 
appeal to some special interest served by 
government—an appeal which, according to 
Jefferson, inevitably meant the use ‘of 
means to corrupt people. Jefferson’s trust in 
the people was a faith in what.he sometimes 
called “their common sense. and sometimes 
their reason. They must be fooled and mis-. 
led for a time, but give them light and in 
the long run their oscillations this way and 
that will describe what in effect is a. 
straight course.” 
. It is not to underestimate Jefferson’s 
abilities as a practical politician when we , 


. Say that this deep-rooted faith in the people 


States are constitutionally and conscientious- 


l7 democrats,” and then went on to give tne 
scatement a moral interpretation. Man is 
czeated with a want for society and with the 
powers to satisfy that want in concurrence 
with others. When he has procured that 
satisfaction by instituting a society, the 
latter is a product which man has a right to 
regulate "jointly with all those who have 
concurred in- its procurement.” “There 
exists aright independent of force” and 
“jistice is the fundamental law of society." 
at means that man is social by nature ana 


1. Jefferson Reader: A Treasury of Writ- 
ugs about Thomas Jefferson, ed. by Franzis Cole- 
. man Rosenberger (E. P. Dutton & Co. .» Ine. TUN 
tork, rein p. 211. 


and their responsiveness to enlightenmeni . 
properly presented was a most important 
factor in enabling.him to effect, against 
great odd, "the revolution of 1800." It is the 
cardinal element bequeathed by J efferson 
to the American tradition. 

On general principles, Jefferson knew 
that possession of unusual and irresponsible 
power corrupts those’ who wield it; ‘that 
officials are, after all, human beings ‘affect 
ed by ordinary weaknesses of human sire 
“wares from the same workshop, made of ` 
the same materials.” Hence they were to 
be continually watched, tested and checked, 
as well as constitutionally limited in their 
original grant of powers. He firmly stated , 
the principle that “The. excellence: of every. 
government is its adaptation to the state of 
those to be governed by it.” " Tt was an 





- 2 Ibid., pp. 212-213. 
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axiom in his mind that liberty could not be 


De 


o 


“more important, 


safe-but “in the hands of the people them- 
selves, and that, too, of the people. with a 


certain degree of instruction? If à nation. 


expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 


civilization, it expects what never was and. 


never wil be. The functionaries of every 
government have. propensities to command 
at wil the liberty and property of their 
constituents. There is no safe deposit for 
these but with the people themselves, nor 


can they be safe with them without informa-, 


tion. Where the press is free and every 
man able to read, all is safe. 


In fact, he was no friend of what he 
called “sanctimonious reverence” for the 
constitution. He adhered to the view, ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Indendence, 
the people are more disposed to suffer evils 
than to right them by abolishing forms to 
whieh they are accustomed. It was the 
accordingly, to recognize 
that “laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human mind" 
and that institutions must change with 
change of circumstances brought about by 
"discoveries, new truths, change of opinions 
and manners, Were he alive, he - would 


“note and scourge. that. lack of democratic 


fath which in the professed name of demo- 
cracy, asserts that “ark of the covenant is 


. too sacred to be touched" Jefferson saw that 


periodical overhauling of the fundamental 
law was the alternative to change effected 


. only hy violence and the repetition of the 


‘reformations, oppressions.. 


old historic round “of aa rebellions, 
." There was 
but one thing and that was unchangeable, 


.and:that was the “inherent and inalienable 


rights of man.” 

The point on which Jefferson’s ideas 
have not been adequately represented is re- 
lated to his belief that state governments 
are “the true barriers of our liberty,” and 
his fear of centralized government at 
Washington—not that he did not have and 
hold with strong conviction the belief and 
the ‘fear, but that the ideas with which he 
supplemented them have not received due 
attention. He. attached. much importance to 





3. Letter to — a a Paris, 


J anuary, 4, 1786. 


speech with the words 
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se_f-governing communities, of much smaller 
size than the state or even the country. He 
was impressed, practically as well as theore- 
tically, -with the: effectiveness of tie 


‘New England town meeting, and wishes io 


see something of the sort made an organic 
part of the governing process of the v;hcle 
country: Division of every county irto 
wards was first suggested by him in connec- 
ticn with the organization of an elemeata-y 
school system. But even from his early ser- 
vice in the legislature of Virginia to “atest 
years of his life he urged the adoption of 


` his plan. In a letter written after he was 


seventy, he wrote, “As Cato concluded eve^y 
‘Carthago delenda 
es? so do I with the injunction ‘Divids tie 
counties into ward. 


While the first purpose of the divisi on 
in:o small local units was the-establishment 
ard.care of popular elementary schools, tne 
full aim was to make the wards "little re- 
publics; with a warden at the head of E 


for all those concerns, which, being unče 
their eyes, they would better manage dun 


the larger republics of the county or states." 


"They were to have the "care of the poor, 


roads, police, elections, nomination of jurors, 
acministration of justice in small cases, e.s- 
mentary exrcises of. militia.” In short, they 
were to exercise directly with respect to. 
their own affairs all the functions of gov- 
ernment, civil and military. In: adcition, 
waen any important wider matter came «p 
for decision, all wards would be called irto 
meetings on the same day, so that the col- 
lective sense of the whole people would bo 
produced. Although the plan was not adep- 
ted, it formed an essential part of Jeffer- 
son's political philosophy. The significar ce 
of the doctrine of "states! rights" as he held 
it is incomplete both theoretically and prac- 


‘tically until this plan is taken into corsi- 


deration. “The.elementary republics cf the 
Republic of the Union would form a grada- 
tion of authorities.” Every man would then 
skare in the administration of affairs not 
merely on election day but every day. In. 
fact, the heart of his philosophy of politics 
is found in his effort to institute the small 
administrative and legislative unit zs the 
keystone of.the arch. 

Although J efferson’ S ‘plan, as. said. ear- 
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lier, was not adopted either fully or in part, 
he firmly believed, and it is true also, that 
democracy could not function successfully 
without providing a fair chance to the people, 
to govern their own affairs. It is a tend- 
ency of every government, whether it is 
democratic or autocratic, or whether it rules 
crudely or politely, to be authoritative in 
due course of time. It dictates its rules, 
whether they are good or bad and the 
pecple are but to acquiesce in them. Govern- 
ment is another name for force and 
herce it must be displayed either against iis 
own people or against others. And where 
there is force, there cannot be any justice. 
It is not only logically true, but history also 
proves it. Hence Jefferson, who had a 
thorough knowledge of the past history of 
mankind and of all types of government, 
became sceptical of every form of govern- 
ment as was Mahatma Gandhi. He had 
no sympathy with the ideas of moderate 
reformers, such as those of Voltaire and 
physiocrats, who favoured an enlightened 
monarchy, or of Montesquieu, who desired 
the adoption of constitutional checks and 
balances. He was even more radical than 
Locke, Like the latter, he was not only 
contented with the theoretical assertion 
tha: "governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed” or that 
it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish a government when it becomes des- 
tructive of the inherent moral or natural 
rights of the governed. Unlike Locke, he 
put forth a definite plan for the creation of 
“little republics” with a view to checking 
the restrictive character of government and 
providing an opportunity for the people to 
participate actually in day-to-day affairs of 
the government. | 


Jefferson was a firm believer in the 
rights of man, which he regarded as inaliea- 
able and unchangeable, because they express 
the will of the righteous Creator of man 
embodied in the very structure of Society 
and conscience. He was not an individual- 
ist in the sense of the British laissez-faire 
liberal school. Hé believed that individual 
human beings receive the right of self- 
government “with their being from the 
hand of nature.” As an eighteenth century 
deis; and believer in natural religion, 
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Jefferson connected nature and nature’s God 
inseparably in his thought. He expressed 
that he had “no fear but that the result of 
cur experiment will be that men may be 
trusted to govern themselves without a 
master. Could the contrary of this be 
proved, I should conclude either that there 
is no God, or that he is a malevolent being.” 
We have to interpret these words literally 
and not rhetorically, if we wish to under- 
stand Jefferson’s democratic faith. The con- 
nection of justice or equity with equality 
of rights and duties was a commonplace of 
the moral tradition of Christendom. He 
took the tradition very seriously. His state- 
ments about he origin of the Declaration of 
Independence are confined in what he wrote 
shortly before his death: “We had no occa- 
sion to search into musty records, to hunt up 
royal parchments, or to investigate the laws 
and institutions of a semi-barbarous ances- 
try. We appealed to those of nature, and 
found them engraved on our hearts." 


Although Jefferson did not originate 
the Bill of Rights, he had much to do with 
its amplification and in securing that it be 
embedded in the constitution. His flaming 
insistence in the Declaration that men “are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights" had much to do with ira- 
planting them in the fibre of American life. 
He knew well the centuries of struggle jn 
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which men had died fighting bitterly for 


these rights. Step by step they had been 
secured through the Magna Carta, the 
growth of common law, the “Petition of 
Rights,” and the Declaration of Rights, until 
they reached full flower in the new republic. 

In the hurricane of revolutions which 
have swept the world since the Great War, 
men, struggling with the wreckage and 
poverty of the great catastrophe and the 
complications of the machine age, have in 


despair surrendered their freedom for false ` 


promises of security and glory. Whether it 
be Fascism, Nazism, Communism, or their 
followers, the result is the same. Every day 
they repudiate every principle of the Bill of 
Rights. And where they have triumphed the 
first security of men has been lost. Theirs 
is a form of servitude, of slavery—a slipping 
back towards the Middle Ages. Whatever 
these ideologies are, they have one common 
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denominator—the citizen has no inalienable 
rights, He is submerged into the state. 
Here is the most fundamental clash known 
to mankind—that is, free men and women, 
cooperating under orderly liberty, as con- 
\trasted with human beings made pawn of 
government, men who are slaves of despot- 
ism, as against free men who are the masters 
of the state. Hence Jefferson was eternally 
right when he held that liberty comes only 
and lives only where the hard-won rights 
ofmen are held inalienable, where govern- 
ments themselves may not infringe, where 
governments are indeed but the mechanisms 
to protect and sustain these principles. Even 
for him, there was no religion apart from 
the service of humanity. Like Gandhi, he 
did not identify God with any deistic or 
theistic conception. His approach to religion 
was mostly humanitarian and scientific and 
*he made it to subordinate to social utility. 
He called his religion a natural religion on 
the basis of which he advocated the “rights 
of men” and called them as inalienable and 
unchangeable. At times, he substituted the 
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word moral for natural and called his crite- 
rion as the moral criterion for judging the 
validity of political institutions, 


Though the terms in which Jefferson ex- 
pressed his belief in the moral criterion tor 
judging all political arrangements and his 
belief that republican institutions are the 
only ones that are morally legitimate are 
not now current, yet their implication still 
holds a firm ground. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether defence of democracy against 
the attacks to which it is subjected does not 
depend upon taking once more the position 
Jefferson took about its moral basis and 
purpose, even though we have to ‘tind 
another set of words in which to formulate 
the moral ideal served by democracy. A 
renewal of faith in common human nature, 
in its potentialities in general and in its 
power in particular to respond to reason and 
truth, is a surer bulwark against totalitarian- 
ism than is demonstration of material success 
or devout worship of :special legal and 
political forms. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY 
By R. K. 


In a developing economy, launching on 
rapid industrialization, productivity com- 
mands a very predominant place. To make 
a conventional start in examining the rela- 
tion between productivity and industrial 
relations, a definition of ‘productivity of 
labour’ would be justified. Productivity cf 
labour is hard of definition or measurement 
‘in precise statistical terms, and an attempt 
at this direction would only be an approxi- 
mation and average of what it really is. 
Productivity refers to the ratio between the 
“total input of various investment factors 
and the end product, investment on labour 
being one of the investment factors, Pro- 
ductivity of labour is then the ratio between 
production and employment hours, that is 
to say, the contribution of labour to pro- 
duction. But productivity in general is the 
result of cumulative influence of the 
operation of a large number of inter- 
related factors such as technological im- 
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provement, type of productive process, 
training of the workers, managerial effi- 
ciency, etc. All these aspects do share in and 
contribute to productivity, but more than 
any other, it is intimately connected with 
and affected by the worker and his morale. 
Productive efficiency of an industrial unit 
is not synonimous with productivity of 
labour, even though the latter may im- 
mensely influence the former. Labour pro- 
ductivity is a very vital element in industry 
as the worker is the only link between 
‘machinery’ and end-product. 

Increased productivity and increased 
opportunity are now considered io be the 
main objectives of our planned  develop- 
ment. On the subject of industrial relations, 
the Second Five-Year Plan observed that: 

“For the successful implementation 
of the Plan, increased association of 
fzbour with management is necessary. 

Such a measure would help in promoting 
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increased productivity for the general 

benefit of the enterprise, the eiapleyees 

and the community .... .”! 

. The planners, needless to. say, haye 
tightly related "increased association of 
labour with management’ and ‘promoting 
. increased productivity. ‘Increased associa- 
zion cf labour with management’ clearly 
=xplains the whole concept of current in- 
dustrial relations technique. Before going 
further, some: explanation as to what is 
industrial relations’ would be useful. 


The term - industrial relations in- 


sludes both labour relations and human 


. relations. Labour relations covers all group 
relations between the management and 
organised labour, and human relations refers 
to the direct intercourse between the in- 
dividual workers and the management, It 
is very comprehensive, sprawling over all 
tvpes of activities designed to secure effi- 
cient co-operation: of manpower resources. 
Prof, Henry Richardson of the Universit; y 
of Leeds observes: 

“Unlike those (associations) of State, 
these (associations of men and women) 
are mostly voluntary in the sense that 

- people usually chose their own job and 
place'of work, though workpeople have 


little opportunity to select their work- 
to- 


mates and necessity compels: them 
work. This is the field of industrial rela- 
tions. How.people get on together at 


: their work, what difficulties. arise be- . 


. tween them, how their relations, includ- 
ing wages and working conditions, . are 
regulated, and what organisations are 
set up for the protection of different 

interests, these are some of the main 
‘problems of industrial relations | and 


indicate the wide scope of.the subject. 


It is concerned with relations between 


the parties in industry, particularly with 


the détermination -of working condi- 
tion"? - 


Industrial relations covers thus a- very 


humane problem of the relations between 
the worker and his work place. It is wide 
In its scope as everything connected with 


. l.' Second Five-Year Plan, p. 577. 

2. Richardson, J. H., An Introduction to the 
Sludy of Industrial Relations, George Allen and 
Unwin, London; 1956, p: 12. 
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‘divisible into two groups: 


.On the management side, 
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the worker, his welfare and his manager' is 


brought under its purview, making it. one 
of the most important areas of concern in 
a rapidly industrializing world since the 
"establishment and maintenance of" satis- 
factory relations in industry is one of the* 
main social and political tasks in a. modern 
community."$ 

After an analysis of the Eo eis 
we shall try to evaluate the causes affecting 


to high and low productivity with reference 
- to workers in India, and whether the- pro- 
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ductivity of Indian workers could be ‘in- 
fluenced’ by the observance and employ- 
ment of better industrial relations technique. 
Productivity of Indian workers are affected 
by several inter-related factors, broadly 
Labour-centred 
and Management-centred. Poor education, 
lack of skill and training, ill or indifferent 
health, constant labour mobility -and poo 
trade unionism are the major, subheads 
under: the group of labour-centred causes. . 
‘the causes are 
poor appreciation of the human relations . 
aspect, unimaginative and rigid managerial: 
attitude, lack of management training and 
distrust of labour.leaders. These causes are . 
so obvious to the students of Indian- econo- . 
mics that it obviates the need for any 
elaboration. We shall take some of the im- 4 
portant areas and relate them to the low 
productivity of Indian working elass. 

The morale of the Indian workers, 
in spite of the numerous seminars -and 
legislation for improvement still remains 
shattered due to the non-recognition of the 
human side of the workers’ life. It is not yet 
fully réalised that the worker in an indus- 
try is not merely an industrial factor contri- 
buting to the processes of production, but 
also a social unit often moved by. psycho- 
political influences. It was an unfortunate | 
day when labour.was classified as one oe 
the factors of production ; technically, theres 
is no objection to this usage, but. taken. to 
its logical conclusion, the workers came to 
be treated as mérely manual power used :o 


switch on and control the mechanical ones - 
in. ae factories. At the hands.of unimagina- 





8. Richardson, J. H., An Introduction to the 
Study of Industrial Relations, George Allen and 


Unwin, London, 1956, p. 12. 
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tive management, workers are only ‘hands’ 
with no ‘mind,’ one among tlie rayriads of 
moving parts of the gigantic machines put 
on precision controlled productive: processes, 
_In reality, the worker is not just a factor 
\or hand in the productive process, working 
for his wages. There are certain emotional 
and social urges in him to be satisfied which 
are often ignored in the processes of pro- 
duction. The spread of representative Demo- 
cracy has also made the workers to look 
beyond the machines. The workers, as. any 
other human beings; are conditioned not 
-merely by the economics of sheer existence, 
but also by the sociology - of right living. 
His fitness for work and morale is directly 
. dependent on his aptitude for the work he 
is called upon to perform, but this aptitude 
is a product of the emotional and social 
urges operating within him. His morale and 
"productivity are interJactive, influencing 
each other. ‘Morale’ itself is not purely an 
economic concept, but an economié concept 
‘on psychological foundations, and is ‘rela- 
tive.” To quote, 


“When an employee has few frustra- 


tions, he has high morale; when he has 
comparatively many frustrations or in- 
tense frustrations, he has low morale.": 
Morale is understood to be a group 
phenomenon, which is generally true but 
not in its entirety. Morale'is also personal 
and individual in the elementary, primary 
Stage, culminating as it develops into .a 
group phenomenon. Every individual 
worker has ‘morale’ that is primary and the 
group in which he works also possesses 
morale which is secondary, Individual 
morale, as much as group morale, are in- 
fluenced by the satisfaction and participa- 
tion of the worker in the aims pursued. 
The individual worker as observed 
earlier, is conditioned by social and emo- 
/tional influences, the recognition of which 
is the principle of human relations. Good 
human, relations in an industry mean the 
appreciation of the human needs of the 
worker, the absence of which would cause 
frustration and despondency resulting in low 





4. Yoder, D., etc., Handbook of Personnel - 
Management and Industrial Relations, MacGraw 


Hill, New York, etc., 1958, Section l4 A. 
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productivity. To bring out the best dn the 


worker needs encouragement of-:he worker 


in his performance. The craving for selt- 
expression and. perfection and the longing 
for recognition are very essential, if frustra- 
tion is to be stopped at the gates of indus- 


trial morale. Once it creeps in, it would play 


havoc inside the industry and the worker. 
When the management fails to take notice 
of the individual needs of the workers in 


‘the factory, treating them with scant regard, 


the workers resent the attitude as it humi- 
liates and hurts their personal pride in 
themselves as human beings. The dis- 
interestedness of the workers in the finished 
product would make them careless for the 
efficiency and quality. of the final ocutpu:. 
The lack of interest and despondency owing 
to'neglect and non-recognition of the skill, 
contribution of the workers individually 
and collectively, and the complete depend- 
ence of the workers on the management for 
their welfare would affect morale and pro- 
ductivity of the. workers. Enlightened self- 
interest should certainly induce the manag2- 
ment to adopt good human relations tech- 
niques with a view to put life into the 
workers. The management may invite sug- 
gestions from the workers about improve- 
ment in work-procedure, produe--improve- 
ment, and other such things and also offer 
suitable incentives to the best and workable 
suggestions. The management should make 
the individual workers realise that all their 
reasonable grievances would be sincerely 
looked into by the management and any 
special skill possessed by the workers would 
be recognized and rewarded. 2 
Rewards. and recognitions oof the 
special skill of the worker is a part of good 
human relations technique. Such rewards 
and recognitions are known as ‘incentives’, 
which are now extensively used in promot- 
ing higher productivity. The incentives need 
not necessarily be-money-based, and the 


‘experience in western countries is in favour 


of non-monetary incentives. A judicious 
combination of both material and non- 
material incentives as reWards and recog- 
nitions of _special skills or contribution 
would be' better suited to Indian conditions 
than purely material incentives ` and there 
are considerable grounds for favouring non- 
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material incentives in India. The point is 
how rewards and recognitions could he 
utilised to meet the emotional and social 
urge in the workers longing for recognitian 
with a view to avoid frustration and low 
morale, On this ground, non-material in- 
centives which would appeal to the emo- 
tional and social, rather than economic, 
sides of the workers are better suited. 
Especially in our country, with the social 
stratifications deeply based on non-economic 
grounds, material incentives may rot make 
any notable contribution towards emotional 
and social satisfaction of the workers, and 
consequently to their productivity. 5 The 
purpose of the labour incentive is to make 
the workers give their best, and they will 
not be in a position to give their best unless 
they are aware what they are expected to 
give and for what. In large industrial units 
where functional classifications are com- 
mon, the workers are seldom aware of what 
their particular work means to the totality 
of the industrial unit. The connection þe- 
tween the parts (of the work) to the whole 
(of completed production) is not always 
made known to the workers. It is, indeed, 
good human relations to let the workers 
know the significance of their individual 
contribution to the finished product. This 
is the duty of tlie management. The worker 
should know where he stands and what he 
contributes to the industry of which he is 
a part and tbe satisfaction of knowing the 
significance of one's work and contribution 
will by itself, act as an incentive to higher 
productivity. 


Coming to collective relations þe- 
tween the workers as a group and manage- 
ment, the problem that catches attention is 
the part played by industrial peace in pro- 
ductivity. The Second Plan has recognised 
that for the promotion of increased produc- 
tivity, association of labour with manage- 
ment is necessary, and observed: 


“The creation of industrial demo- 


5. For an iluminating discussion on this 
topic, please see Sri M. Mangaldas's radio talk 
over A.LR., reproduced in Commerce, August 30, 
1958, p. 362, l 
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cracy is a pre-requisite for the establish- 

ment of a socialist society."6 

Having accepted the philosophy of 
industrial democracy, the planners suggested 
councils of management, technicians and 
werkers, the constitution of such councils’ 
being the responsibility of the management. 
Matters which fall in within the purview 


of collective bargaining were to be 
excluded from the purview of the 
joint councils. The principle of indus- 


trial democracy is based on the concept of 
self-expression and personality development 
of the individual; it is the recognition of 
the fact that productivity and industrial 
peace are dependent on the extent to which 
the human desire to take part in decisions 
concerning what one is doing. As long as 
the labour force is kept out of the manage- 
ment of the industry, the labour force will 
nct develop any sense of participation . in" 
the productive process or in the results of 
the work. The feeling of identification with 
the work, and the pride over the quality of 
the finished product will be hard of achieve- 
ment. Workers’ participation with the 
management would certainly help to achieve 
these ends, which are not really ends but 
means to an end, the end being higher 
productivity. : 
The case for industrial democracy 

has been well advocated by Prof. G. D. H. 
Cole: 

"I feel sure that most people who 
have to spend most of their time obeying 
orders they have had no part in framing 
will necessarily imbibe a habit of obe- 
dience which will enter into their atti- 
tudes not only as employed workers but 
also as citizens. Either that, or they will 
acquire an attitude of resentment that 
wil both make them unhappy in their 
work and render them discontented and 
il adjusted in their personal and socialy4 
relations."7 


The aim of industrial democracy is to 
ensure maximum cc-operation between 
workers and management, to make the 


6. Second Five-Year Plan, p. 577. 
7. Cole G.D. H, The Case for Industrial 
Partnership, Macmillan, London, 1957, p. 11. 
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workers participate and CM in the respon- A 


` sibilities of management, and make them 
` partners in industrial management, so that 
' production and productivity could be maxi- 
. mised. . The industrial partnership would 
. minimise and eliminate the traditional polar- 


ization of labour and management by gene- 


rating harmony and understanding. A spirit 
' of compromise and accommodation in place 
of conflict and distrust would result as 
industrial partnership provides facilities to 
labour and management to exchange their 
. difficulties with a view to find out better 
solutions than the ones known hitherto. The 
opportunity given to workers in joint con- 
sultation would not merely make them res- 
ponsible and responsive to the needs of the 
industry and appreciate the difficulties of 
management, but would also induce them 
to be co-operative. In such an- atmosphere of 
understanding, harmony and co-operation, 
the productivity of workers would rise 
considerably. Matters like safety, welfare, 
discipline, personal problems, efficiency of 
production methods, new suggestions, work- 
. ing hours and distribution, ete, which 
directly or indirectly affect product- 
ivity, could be discussed: and settled in 
industrial democracy, more amicably than 
; under industrial autocracy, however, bene- 
volent it might be, industrial autocracy 
here meaning management of industry by 
management alone. 

There is no doubt that industrial 
partnership would influence productivity by 
eliminating distrust, disharmony and indus- 
‘trial conflict. Workers under industrial 
democracy, would become active participants 
and contribute their best instead of simply 
remaining in the aloofness of passive sub- 
ordination. But the policy of industrial 
partnership may cause anxiety in the minds 
of tradition-ridden industrialists, unwilling 
^o face the rapid and drastic change that has 
taken place in industrial relations. By whom 
and at what level this partnership is to be 
implemented has been a controversial issue 
on which Prof: Richardson observes: 


“The initiative for successful joint 
consultation rests primarily on the 
management. Unless management is con- 
vinced of its value no scheme can succeed, 
and this conviction must permeate the 

1n 


T 


a^ 


19^ 


' whole of the management from top to 
bottoni. It is.not enough for the marag- 
ing director to be keen if there is sceptic- 

*- ism. at lower levels.” 

'’ Šrof. Richardson rightly places the bur- 
den of convening joint committees on zhe 
management and adds that ‘the spirit of 
partnérship.should pervade all the levels of 
management. But it is very doubtzul whether 
these assertions would be appreciated in tais 
counzry where the industrial management is 
very apprehensive about the role of trade 
unions in joint consultation. Our ill-educate4 
ard uneducated workers are, of course, 
swayed by trade union leadership who might 
at the slightest provocation try to cause 
breach of industrial peace. Yet, industr al 
partnership could itself be an instrument of 
protection or shield against undue interfer- 
ence from the trade unions. The fear that 
trade union leaders might try to obstruct 
smooth management of industry by getting 
into and sabotaging joint committees is to 
an extent justified, but that would neither 
be widespread nor persistent. The workers 
woulc be quiek enough to grasp the sigri- 
fieance of industrial partnership and tu-n 
down spurious leadership. To quote Prcf, 
Cole: 

"Ihe case for workers’ participaticn 
in control is not a case for turning r2- 
presentative trade union leaders ino 
either directors or managers of busi- 
nesses, whether the businesses are pri- 
vately or publiely owned, It is a case fcr 
giving every worker, at any rate after a 
shcrt probationary period, the status of a 
partner in the enterprise for which he 
works." 

Tke Sampler ty and scope of thes 
emplovee participation in management was 
felt by the Government of India'and a study 
team consisting of officials, employers and 
employees was sent by the Government to 
study the working of the scheme in Westerr 
countries. The Study Team made a detailec 
examination of the workers  participatior 
scheme in Britain, France, (1ermany, Yugo- 





9. Richardson, J. H., An Introduction to ihe 
Study oj Industrial Relations, George Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1956, p. 120. 

9. Zole, G. D. H., The Case for Industrial 


Partnerskip, Macmillan, London, 1957, p. 15. 
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slavia, ete., and submitted a comprehensive 
report on their return. The report recom- 
mended permissive legislation in this direc- 
tion and made some suggestion for making 
this scheme a success which included (1) a 
sustained educational campaign, (2) close 
association of technicians, (3) reorientation 
of attitudes, etc. 

The Indian Labour Confererce? ac- 
cepted the principle of workers' participation 
in management, but recommended its intro- 
duction in selected industrial units. A sub- 
committee appointed by the Conference has 
rawn up a scheme for Councils of Manage- 
ment. A seminar was also held on Labour 
Management Co-operation, in New Delhi in 
January, 1958, which made recommendations 
on the constitution and functions of joint 
councils. 

The following are some instances 
of the Joint Councils of management set 
up already: in the transport engineer- 
ing work-shops of the Madras Govern- 
ment, in Simpsons Group of companies 
in Madras; in all State-owned  indus- 
trial concerns in Kerala State; and in 
the Hindustan Machine Tool Factory, 
Jalahali.¥ 
The Third Plan observes thet during 

the short period of its existence, the scheme 
of workers’ participation in management 
has shown satisfactory and heartening 
results? As an instrument for promoting a 
sense of belonging in the workers and 
stimulating their interest in higher pro- 
ductivity, the scheme will no dcubt show 
far greater success when it takes deep roots 
in our industrial set up. At present, the 
Joint Management Councils have direct 
administrative responsibility in matters 
concerning workers’ welfare, training and 
allied matter; its main functions being in 
the field of promoting mutual consultation 
between management and workers in mat- 
ters affecting industrial relations. 


10. Report of the Study Group on Worker 
Participation in Management, 1957, Manager of 
Publication, Delhi.® l 

ll. 15th Session held in New Deihi in July, 
1957. 
12. I.L.O., Recent developments in Certain 
Aspects of Indian Economy, IV, LL.O. Branch, 
New Delhi, 1959, p. 27. 
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“he Third Five-Year Plan suggests 
that whenever a representative exists, 
a Joint Management Council should come 
into being as a matter of course. In essence, 
this means that workers’ participation in 
management is to be organized in industrial 
units where there is a representative union. 
A representative union, therefore, is a con- 
dition precedent for the establishment of 
joint councils. It is now recognised that 
trade unions can play a usefully significant 
role in the industrial field. Where manage- 
ment has created a favourable environment 
for increase in productivity, trade unions 
may contribute to higher productivity by 
co-operating with, and co-ordinating the 
efforts of, the management. For improved 
industrial relations, it is necessary that 
every industrial unit should have a union, 
and that every group of industries should, 
have a joint union. The presence of more 
than one union at the unit level only 
weekens the position of the workers. In 
India, the workers’ union movement is at a 
very deplorable state. Only a small percent- 
age of workers is organised, which is not 
conducive to the proper development in 
industrial partnership or democracy, 


A strong, representative union in an 
industrial unit is a valuable asset to the © 
management. But trade union movement in 
this country is not only weak, owing to 
rivalry and political leanings, but also very 
far behind the progress achieved in the field 
of industrial relations techniques. The trade 
union leaders at lower levels have not 
grasped the fact that the lot of Indian 
labour could be improved only when it 
shews higher productivity, since higher 
wages and higher productivity are closely 
inter-connected. The Indian trade union 
movement suffers from lack of good leader- 
ship, poor finance and inter-union rivalry. * 
The Third Plan observed: - 


"There is need for a considerable re- 
adaptation in the outlook, functions and 
practices of trade unions to suit the 
conditions which have arisen and are 
emerging."14 





13. Third Five-Year Plan, p. 252. 
14. Third Five-Year Plan, p. 255. 
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The responsibility for developing healthy 
unionism should necessarily be that of the 
management. It has to set good examples 
not only by the recognition of really repre- 
sentative unions but also by encouraging 
such unions to freely participate in the 


. joint councils. It is the management that 
industrial 


should first exhibit the spirit of 
democracy. A responsible union will make 
the joint councils meant for increasing pro- 
ductivity and betterment of labour function 
efficiently and guide the workers in the 
right direction so that the productivity is 
nourished and developed. 


A weak labour union will not help 
the cause of industrial partnership. In our 
country, the weakness of trade unions move- 
ment lies in inefficient and  unscrupulous 
leadership and in the general social back- 
wardness of the labour. Insufficient finance 
of unions is caused by the lack of the work- 
ers’ response to union movement. Outside 
leadership of the unions are due to the lack 
of proper persons among the workers to take 
over the union leadership. Yet, all these 
are consequences of greater shortcomings of 
our workers, namely, their illiteracy and 
socio-economic backwardness. As long as 
these evils go unattended, the productivity 
of the workers will be low, and it may 
worsen in due course. To quote the Royal 
Commission on Labour : 


“In India mostly the whole mass of 
industrial labour is illiterate, a state of 
affairs which is unknown in any other 
country of industrial importance. It is 
almost impossible to overestimate the 
consequences of this disability, which are 
obvious in wages, health, in productivity, 
in organisation and in several other 
directions,”15 


Even though two decades have rolled 
by since the publication of this report, no 
improvement has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the workers. The Government, 
fully aware of this importance of workers’ 
education and its productivity drive, consti- 
tuted in 1957 an expert team with the co- 
operation of Ford Foundation to study and 


15. Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, p. 27. 
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report on the problem of workers’ education 
in India!9 The Indian Labour Conference 
in its 15th Session held in July, 1957, consi- 
dered the recommendations of the Team oi 
"Experts and evolved an organization fo? 
the purpose of promoting workers’ educa- 
tion. An autonomous Central Boarc for 
Workers’ Education has been inauguretec 
with a Managing Board consisting of the 
representatives of labour, employers, Cov- 
ernment and educational institutions. ‘The 
Central Board will formulate the policy or 
workers’ education, lay down standards anc 
supervise all programmes. There are ncw 12 
Regional Boards apart from the  Cexral 
Board at Nagpur to propagate workers 
education, which includes in its sccpe, 
education about trade unions and organiza- 
tion, training for union leadership and otier 
general aspects of workers’ education. Fre- 
sently the workers’ education programme is 
divided into three phases o? training teacher 
—administrators, training worker-teach=rs 
through teacher administrators, and training 
workers through worker-teachers. It is 700 
early to evaluate the contribution of wo-k- 
ers’ education scheme to Indian industrial 
democracy, but in a decade the scheme 
would certainly bear fruits, improving n- 
dustrial relations and productivity. 


A brief note on the settlement of 
industrial disputes and grievances may be 
given here, even though the close relaticn- 
ship between labour productivity and :n- 
dustrial peace has been well discussed above. 
As far as possible, industrial disputes 
should be settled by negotiations and vo_un- 
tary conciliation and arbitration procede. 
Compulsory arbitration may settle tne 
issues, but it is not certain that the awards 
given by arbitrators would satisfy the laboar 
and management equally. A spirit of give 
and take should pervade the whole field of 
industrial relations as embitterment of 
either partners in industrial democracy is 
harmful to the industry and its betterment. 

16. Report on Workers’ Education, 1957, 
Manager of Publication, Delbi. 

“For more detailed study on Workers’ Educa- 
tion: Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of 
Indian Economy—IV. I.L.O. Branch, New Delhi, 
1959, pp. 48-84. , 


. of a ‘grievance procedures’ to settle expedi- 


Should be to keep the 
oreakdowns or punctures, so that consistent 
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The procedure for settlement of industrial 


disputes is. contained in the Industzial Dis- 


putes Act of 1947.” Coming ‘to the point of 
prodüetivity and industrial disputes, it 
should be made clear that it is prevention 
rather than settlément of disputes that would 
conduce ` higher productivity. The aim 
industry free from 


smoothness: would create .a stable atmos- 


` phere inside the factory. The availability 
-of a cure and its. application do not ensure a 


healthy system ; so are the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act. As no man who 


has made it a habit to look to a Coctor to. 
.Stand on his feet can do effective work, an 


industry. periodically seeking the help of 
conciliators cannot show higher productivity. 


In addition to the provisions of the. 


Industrial Disputes Act for the settlement of 
disputes, the Indian Labour Conference in 
its 16th Session held in May, 1958, approved 


tiously the grievances of industrial workers. 


" The establishment of grievance procedure 


- 


` management. 


" settlement of workers’ 


would be of great help in improving indus- 
irial relations by assisting quick and easy 
grievances, 
would goa long way in promoting. their . 
morale. To be aggrieved and then left in 
despondency is a possible danger, and the 


. availability of redress would- consolidate 


i influencing . 


i 


. the hopes of the workers for judicious, ex- 
 peditious disposal of their grievances. 


The 
Grievance Committee, under this procedure, 


- would: consist of representatives of workers 


of their . unions and nominees. of ‘the 


‘Management for. this purpose in the depart- 


ment and the head of the department. 

In ‘the early stages of this 
we referred to management centred causes 
productivity. Labour and 
management are two sides of the same. coin. 
The web of industrial partnership and in- 


- dustrial relations are woven ‘around these 


' labour force, devoted to the 


two. .The procurement. and effective de- 


ployment of labour force so as to achieve ". 
the- ends of the industrial unit with mini- 


mum of waste. is the main function of. 
management. The development of.a stable 
industry’ in 
which they work lies in the hands of the 
The 


EJ 
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which 


paper, 


preservation of indus- 


* T 


trial peace to attain’ highest productivity 
possible is an important task of the manage- , 
rial staff. If .the management desires to' 
bring out the best.in the workers ‘and. uti- 


‘lise the talents constructively, as it should, 


the . management should take' particular 
interest in -preserving and constantly im-. 
proving good human . relations in -` thé in- 
dustry, because the human. side of the 
workers, as pointed out-earlier, plays a 


. vital role in increasing or affecting.produc- 


tivity. As- rightly observed by Sri S. S." 
Jaggia, Managing Director of Hindustan ` 
Insecticides, 

“As far as possible their - (workers’) 

legitimate demands should be anticipat- 
‘ed and a human view taken of matters 
relating to. them......Many a good and 
otherwise -well-behaved employee is: 
. made to suffer for want of human ‘ele- 
ment on the part of management in their. 
dealings with them." 

It is the business of the management 
to promote group and individual morale in 
the unit under their custodianship ‘by the’ 
adoption of good human relations techni- 
que. "The workers will not be able to Show 
‘good results in their. work, if the manage- 
ment has not succeeded in ‘motivating’ 
thenr to put “in better ^ performance.. A 
healthy and friendly atmosphere inside the . 
industry between management and workers 
is an asset to the industry.’ But, good . 
human relations will not flourish where 
the management has caused a gulf to sepa- 
rate them’from the workers. The manage- 
ment should, if it wants to improve human | 
relations; pursue these aims: 

“1. "to discover. any friction fhat exists 
within the undertaking;  . l 

2; to take ac | measures to re- 

duce it; 

3. to strengthen ih common bond- 

constituted by the undertaking by - 
encouraging the workers to take. an 
interest in iti 


Waterers 





17. S.S.Jaggia, Personnel Management, Dis- 
cussion, Paper No. 13, Seminar on Management ` 


"of Public Industrial Enterprises, (Govt. of India. 


and U.N. Sponsored), 

1959, pp. 28. 
.18. LLO. The sn of Human: Re- ` 

lations in thé y ndertaking, rad from Inter. 
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| The once part of “the manage- 
ment desiring: to achieve higher producti- 


vity lies in influencing the workers to de-, 


vote his best to the industry. In a progres- 
sive industry, the management may .perio- 


dically find the need to introduce new 


pese and instruments, which may -dislo- 
cate the existing distribution of work and 
relationship. In such cases, the manage- 


ment should try to make- the workers rea- 


lise the importance of „accepting new skills 
. or acquiring new methods. This is a diffi- 
cult task, but the management Should face 


the task with understanding and caution. . 


To quote, 
"Any attempt to raise productivity 
implies a change in the existing methods 
of doing things, and change—as had been 
constantly reiterated’ by the social. psy- 
chologists—represents, a‘ most jarring 


nal relationships. It 
for economic progress that this challenge 
be met successfully. In this case suc- 
cess would mean that the changes re- 
quired-in order to improve productivity 
aré accepted as M o iE by the 
workers involved’. . 79. 


In éarlier parts ` of this paper we 
--referred to -.workers’: participation in 
; A Grievance Committee, etc., as 
means for. improving industrial relations 
and, consequently, productivity. ` These 
tools would be successful if only they could 
. command the adherence arid respect of the 

management, as no tool is stronger or More 
-useful than the spirit with which they are 
‘utilised .or handled. The management 


' Should not only accept these new ` tools. 


suggested to them, but also make use of 
 ihém sincerely and willingly. The creation 
Horse: spirit of comradeship and.the longing 
Aor, solidarity in the industry is entirely a 
K management responsibility. The essential 





national Labour Review,- Sept.-Oct., 1954), 
‘Geneva, 1954, ‘p.-10. 
19. Tilles, S, Productivity in Duc dores 


` lope Countries, {Reprint from International 
ER Review, Dec., 1955), LL.O., Geneva, 1956, 
Cups d l 


——:0:- 


. better industrial 


. challenge to the existing order of perso- 
is very important 


= throughout :the productivity 


~ tions. 
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concition of success in a scheme of producti- 
vity improvement - through better industrial 
relaiións is the compromising and positive 
attitude of the management. The tools for 
relations placed at their 
disposal should only be used to' promote the 
legitimate: purpose for which. it was design- 
ed. For example, 
oe „that. whatever the. management 
does to associate the workers with the 
undertaking it should rever try to split 
them from- their union or endeavour to 
persuade them that their interests are 
more effectively protected by the com- 
pany.”20 


In concluding, it should be pointed’ | 


out that an increase in productivity is not 


an improvement of procuction per-man 
hour. even though productivity is generally 


measured by production per-man hours. 


Productivity is a product of the cumulative 
influence of various factors, labour being 


“one of them. The conisibulion of labour 


to the total investment on it is to be taken 
as ar approximate index, but not:as “pre- 
cise measuremeht" of labour productivity, 
other-factors of production being the same 
comparisons. 
Higher productivity of industry- can be 
effected by improved utilization of : : 

^1. manpower resources ; 

à. equipment resources; 

3. raw materials ; or 

-4. any or all of ihe above”? 

Throughout this paper, -reference has 
been made only’ to the first aspect,‘ of im- 
proved utilization of manpower resources. 
as specifically confined. to iridustrial rela- 
Workers’ education and training for 
particular activities, proper job evaluation 
and distribution, training for supervisory 
and management staff have been left out so 
as to confine the discussion exclusively to 
the field of individual and collective relations 
of workers with the -Management. 





20. The Improvement. of : Human Relations 
in the dndentatong LL.O.; Gegeva, 1954, pp. 21+ 
22. 

21. Tilles, S. Produc: in Ducane 
loped Countries, LL. ‘Geneva, 1956, p: S. 
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SHUJA-UD-DAULAH. Vol. I (1754-1765) : 
By A. L. Srivastava. Second revised edition. Shiva 
al Agarwala & Co. Private Ltd, Agra 1961. 
Dp. 288. Rs. 12.50. 

We had the pleasure of noticing the merits of 
this scholarly work in its first edition many 
vears back in the pages of The Modern Review. 
‘The second edition is now presented before us 
with a few improvements. The author has utilised 
=resh material in the shape of a Persian manus- 
cript from the Central Record Office, Allahabad, 
which was written in 1833-34 A.D. He has also 
made use of the newly-published 15 volumes of 
Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar edited by 
©. S. Sardesai. The work retains its place as a 
first-rate and indispensable authority for the period 
of modern Indian history with which it deals, 
viz., the first eleven years of the reign of Shuja-ud- 
Daulah as the Wazir of Awadh and Allahabad. 


U. N. GHOSHAL 


GANDHI FACES THE STORM: By Gene 
Sharp, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad- 
14, Pp. 71, Price Re. 1.00. 


This small book is written by 25-year old 
Shri Gene Sharp an American Pacifist and con- 
scientious objector. This is an attempt to show 
the inner Gandhi during his last two years, his 
avaluations of what had gone wrong, where he 
had failed, what was needed if India and the 
world were to go forward to a society of peace 
and Justice. 

Shri Sharp is $n active worker of the Peace- 
maker Research Committee of America. The work 
is a reverential study of Gandhi, and as such is 
bound to be welcome to all who care to under- 
stand Gandhiji. 


Gandevi, Dist. Surat, instead of sending them to the Editor, 


AMERICA'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA'S 
FREEDOM : By Dr. Haridas T. Mazumdar, Cen- 
tral Book Depot, Allahadad, pages 51. Price 
Rs. 1.85 nP. 


The author who is now a naturalized Ameri-® 


can had his early education in the State of Baroda. 
He went to America in 1920, for further studies 
with only 350 dollars in his pocket. 

In these few pages he has given a short 
account of the Indians who worked for Indian 
Freedom Movement in USA with the assistance 
and co-operation of Sympathetic Americans—the 
period covered is 1914 to 1947. He narrates the 
activities of the Ghadar Revolutionary Party of 
California, (1913), 
India (Dr. Tarak Nath Das, Mr. Sailendra Nath 
Ghose and Mr. B. K. Roy and others) and also 
works of Lala Lajpat Rai in America. The activi- 
ties of Dr. Syed Hussain, Dr. Anub Singh, Dr. 
Krishnalal Shridharani and of the author himself 
are given in some detail. Beside political associa- 
tions some cultural and religious societies also 
worked for better understanding between Ameri- 
cans and Indians and for interpretation of the 
East to the West. 

As an introduction to the subject this bro- 
chure deserves wide circulation. 


COMMON MARKET—What it is: Pub- 
lished by N.M. Joshi, School of Trade Unions, 
New Delhi, pages 104. Price Rs. 83/-.  . 


When Great Britain is negotiating to join the 
European Common Market (ECM), the publica- 
tion of this book is welcome, particularly in 
India, who being a member of the Commonwealth 
has considerable trade with England. The 
other members of the Commonwealth are no less 
interested and anxiety has been expressed also by 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and African 
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members. Trade facilities and benefits now en- 
joyed by the Commonwealth countries in  rela- 
tion to England and mutual advantages are likely 
to be curtailed and possibly abolished if Britain 
joins ECM. 
The book is divided into three parts: Part I 
contains an article Historical Background of the 
ECM : by M. K. Pandhe, Part Il contains three 
articles, India and the Common Market: by S$. 
A. Dange, Britatn and the Common Market: by 
Mr. R. Palme Dutt and West Germany and the 
Common Market : by L. R.D. Part III contains 
Reaction: India and Abroad, Africa, Britain, 
USA, Canada, Australia, France, Soviet Union, 
Hungary—Community of the E.E.C. Part IV con- 
tains four Appendices: (i) Communique of 
Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council ; 
(ii) Direction of India’s Foreign Trade; (iii) 
Questions and Answers on the Common Market 
and (iv) ECM Council Agreement on Farm 
Policy. Mr. S. A. Dange has written a foreward 
ty of fourteen pages presenting his views on the sub- 
ject with a version "India must not fall a prey 
to this power-politics and become its associates 
in any form though a section of vested, interests 
are trying to pull us in that direction." 

The articles have been written from the 
workers’ point of view but the presentation and 
treatment of the subject is clear. Even a layman 
wil be able to understand the implications of 
Britain's entry into ECM without bothering about 
theories of international trade, tariff and  cus- 
toms. Part III and Appendices will help the read- 
ers to know the views of writers and authorities 
other than those expressed in Parts I, lI and MI. 


A.B. DUTTA 


BRITISH STATESMEN IN INDIA: By V. 
B. Kulkarni, Published by Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. Price 
Rs. 20/-. 


A very comprehensive, critical and careful 
survey of British rule in India. The author has 
covered the regimes of fifteen out of the thirty- 
three Governors-General and Viceroys of India of 
the British period. The regimes of Warren Has- 
- tings, Wellesley, Moira, Bentinck, Dalhousie, 
Canning, Ripon, Curzon, Minto, Chelmsford, 
Irwin, Willington, Linlithgow, Wavell and 
Mountbatten have been very carefully visualised 
through a study of the personalities and adminis- 
tration of the respective periods. 

The author deals more with events than with 
the personalities and the reader will get an 
authentically vivid picture of what happened 
in India during the British rule, within the com- 
pass of a little over 500 pages. 
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The last chapter, “India since Independence” 
records in short India’s achievements since irde- 
pendence. The book is a valuable contribu‘ion 
and should be interesting even to the general 
class of readers and will enable them to kave 
some idea as to the blessings of British rule 
in India. None should be blind to the facts -hat 
the British gave the country a rule of law, intro- 
duced the Western institutions and the  Pa-lia- 
mentary systems of government. ‘This legacy oi 
the British to India is precious and enduring. 


C.K. H. 


IMPOSTER AT THE BAR: By George 
Campbell. Published by Hodder and Stoughton 
Loncon, Price 25s net. 


The book under review presents c 
fascinating study of the period beginring 
frori the late 17th and ending in early 
18th century. The deposition of James I 
and Mary of Modena preceded by their 
endeavour to impose a suppositious Prince 
of Wales on the English nation and events 
that followed provided a dired backgroind 
to the activities of notorious scoundrals and 
libellers who thrived during the period. 
The imposter at the bar, William Fuller br 
name, headed this band of unscrupu_ous 
men and women who resorted to all sorts 
of mean tactics to achieve their personal 
ends. Fuller served as a double spy fo- 
Wiliam III and the exiled James II, then 
living at St. Germain. He was paid at both 
ends and for some time he enjoyed the 
confidence of both the courts. He became 
notorious as soon as he was unmasked and 
peovle started taking interest in what he 
said and did. He claimed to be the confi- 
dant of kings and queens and ihe intimate 
friend of the ‘greatest men of the nat.on’ 
As a spy and double agent Fuller had 
hardly any equal. He was a brazen-fececl 
liar and his lies often went beyond all 
bounds of probability. Yet people heeded 
what he said and both Houses o- 
Parliament, though often deceived, heard 
him. many times and his tales against the 
then leading statesmen of the Englisi 
court were carefully heard and scrutinisec. 
Ultimately he was found to be an in- 
corrigible liar and  gaoled. His repeated 
appearance in the pillory made him a 
laughing stock in the latter part of his lifc. 
His accusations were no longer heard ani 
he was taken to be a confirmed crim.na.. 
‘His end was tragic and sad. 
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The age in question had its spies and 
couble agents of great notoriety and Fuller 
cecupied.a special place amongst, them. 
. The history of the United. Kingdom of this 
period -was plagued by confidence tricks-° 
ters end cunning plotmakers and the 
aathor George Campbell -has taken im- 
mense pains to give a faithful account of 
the then England. Mr. Campbell toiled 
--laboriously in the Public Record Office 
a-d the British Museum and gave us a 
socio-political history of the period while 
presenting the life of this notorious  im- 
pzsier. He deserves commendation for the 
h:storical research and a word of praise for 
the lucid style in which he wrote. 

The publishers must be thanked for 
tb» good get-up. 


.SADGURU SREE RANA DEVI: Golden 
Jubilee Souvenir: Published by the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration Committee, Car Street, 
Maengalore-1. Price Rs. 12.50 nP. only. ; 


The assurance of Lord Krishna to 
A-juna rings into the ears of eternity and 
We come across men and women in human 
history who attained, divinity. The affi- 
lieced progeny of Adam look for peace and 
thet is why they look for a Sadguru who 
cculd guide them in their spiritual quest. 
Wz come across such Sadgurus here in 
India who by their practice and profession 
have shown us the way to truth and peace. 
We adore them, go to them for practical 
guidance. They readily help us in our 
disiress. They give us knowledge and bless 
us while we struggle to know the Truth. 

= surrender our reason and intellect and 
wait patiently for the grace to come. AI] 
our efforts would go in vain if in our 
sp.zitual quest we fail to have the bless- 
ings of a Sadguru. For, inscrutable are the 
weys of God to men. It we judge the 
divine dispensations by the ordinary criteria 
of moral evolution. or material considera- 
tion, we wil be mistaken. When we are 
. conzerned with the Ultimate, we must 
no: apply the ordinary yardstick. The 
Vyavaharika order cannot supplant the 
Paramarthika order, From the lower to the 
higaer one must ascend. And this process 
of ascension must be guided by one who 
kn-ws the Truth. dle or she must be one 
who has direct communication with the 
Goz-head. Mere knowledge ofthe scriptural 
texts will not take us very far. Discursive 
reeson was not considered a sufficient 
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guide in this questi That is why people 
flock to god-intoxicated men and women 
and listen to their wise counsels in. mat- 
ters of self-realisation -and god-realisation. 
Their messages have a special significance 
for the world intoxicated with brute force 
and morbid fear. So, the book under 
review carrying the message of the advent 
and activities of Sadguru Sri Rama Devi is 
a welcome addition to the already existing 
volume of literature on Sadgurus of. the 
world. These world teachers must. be 
listened to and their messages respected. 
We should adore them and. let the world 
know that we adore them. This wili 
bring men and women of similar spiritual 
affiliation together and help to build a 
society better than the one we live in. 


Sudhir Kumar Nandi | 


THE INDOMITABLE SARDAR: By K. 
L. Punjabi. Published in 1962, by Bharatiya 4 
Vidyc Bhavan, Bombay-7. Price Rs. 15/-. 


In two years’ time the author has given us 
monographs on Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sardar 
Patel. It is, I should consider, a very laudable 
use of his retirement from the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. He has brought to bear upon his endeavour 
a painstaking study and devotion coupled with 
a shrewd sense of discernment, and it makes his 
book a pleasant reading. 

In the preface the author speaks of ‘a cons- 
piracy of silence aimed at obliterating his 
(Patel’s) memory’. If he is aware of such facts 
and circumstances as to justify him thinking like 
this, it was certainly incumbent upon him, the 
biographer, to state them for what they are worth, 
and let the reading public judge. To omit to do 
so, after such a broad hint is categorically given 
is to cast reflections on those in authority, who 
happened to cross swords with him. It is, how- 
ever, absolutely certain that there is not the 
faintest breath of murmur to the full, unstinted 
praise for Patel's consummate statesmanship in 
making much over five hundred princes dissolve 
their states to make one United India. In fact, 
Patel has done what Asoke and Akbar dreamt. 
Patel, again, nobody tires saying with oblique 


. glance at Nehru, did not support referring Kash- 


mir to the U.N., and had warned him with re- 
gard to the bona fides of Shaikh Abdulla. If, 
however, the author's grievance is that there is 
not in the country basketfuls of Patel's biogra- 
phy, he has to rest content with the reason that, 
after all, Patel had to play the role of a second- 
in-command. In the first stage of his political 
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New 15-Year 
Cumulative 
Time Deposit: 
Savings Scheme 


With effect From Ist ` 
June, 1962, a new 15-year 
account with a maximum 
monthly deposit of Rs. 300 
has been introduced. The 
existing limit of monthly de- 
posits in the 10-year account 
has also been increased to 
Rs. 200 with effect from the 
same date. 


INCOME-TAX REBATE 


As in fhe case of life 
insurance premia and contri- 
‘bufions to Provident Funds. | 
the deposits made in the 10 
and 15-year accounts will be 
eligible for earning a rebate 
on Income-Tax, subject to the 
overall limit of Rs. 10,000 
. or 4$ of income, whichever 
^ ds jose: l i 


TAX-FREE INTEREST 


The Deposits in the 10 ` 
and 15-year accounfs earn a 
return of 3.8 and 4.3 -per | S 
cent, compound interest, © ' 
free of-income-tax. 
' Further particulars 
Eco the nearest Post Office 
.". Savings Bank. : 
SA VE. REGULARLY WITH CUMULATIVE TIME DEPOSITS 
5- ASERS YEAR AND. THE NEW 15.YEAR ACCOUNTS 
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life he ‘was - thoroughly under: the thumb of 


gi 


- was just the Deputy to the Prime Minister, 


r 
~ 
- 


individual contributions in. 
and in the later stage, - he 
He 
was given and given ungrudgingly the Field Mar-, 
shal's baton, but was never the Supreme Comman- 
der. It is," however,- really true - that with the 


Gandhiji with no 
thought or action; 


-` handicap-of having had to drive the car from the 


backseat, he acquitted himself so creditably that 
in many a “crucial matter he was held high over 
the head of Nehru; and today there is, possibly, 
an -unanimous .endorsement of the author’s cita- 
tion of ihe nation’s verdict: ` ‘Had Sardar been 


_ alive today, India would not, have seen such 


anxious days’. 

The author has to the best of his light and 
knowledge disposed  of.Azad's mean, cowardly 
attack——criticism it is not—on Patel after he was 
dead: I cannot help ‘saying in this connection 


‘what Rajagopalachary, so guarded in the expres- 
about his fellow-workers, 
says about Azad’s India Wins Freedom. He says, - 


sion of his opinions 


‘It is à hard book to read’—really a hard book 
for any decent man to read—and that Azad’s ‘ego 
overwhelmed his perception'——Read Mounica Fel. 
ton's / Meet. Rajaji. 


A’ political biography can illafford to be a 


.. funeral oration. Just as a  hero-worshipper pre- 


sents his subject of memoir highlighting his fea- 
tures of elegance, he would have his impact felt 
all the more tellingly were he to mention at least 


. the well-publicized scars. In the light of this, it isa 


major omission on the part of the author to have 


blacked out the fact that Vallabhbhai . stretched. 
: himself to the full length of his ingenuity and re- 


sources to thwart tbe Will of his elder brother 
Vithalbhai directing that-his ‘assets’, after making 


four minor gifts, were to be made over to Subhas 


Bose for political purpose. What, by the way, is 
the point in portraying Vithalbhai, the Swarajist 


- leader and the one-time President of the Indian 


. dent?—was ‘supplied with’ funds’ by 


‘reaction could 


Legislative Assembly, as a’ 'thriftless" hanger-on, ` 


who ‘throughout his life-—even when the Presi- 
Vallabh- 
bhai? The point of his impecuniosity being thrice 
touched—at pages 17, 82 and 231—one might feel 
amused to sean if Vithalbhai had the right for 
the prodigal disposal of: what he called his ‘assets.’ 

. The author needed to  explain--in the 
absence of any there is only one conclusion that 
he has none to offer—why -Patel entered into a 
conspiracy with Nehru to keep Gandhiji com- 


pletely in the dark with regard to their agreeing . 


to accept the division of India. Even, if Gandhiji’s 
well be anticipated, they owed 
him at least: the courtesy of a consultation, Dr. 


` Lohia, who attended the meeting of the Congress, 


. Working Committee accepting Partition, 


-speaks 
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of ‘the exéeedingly rough behaviour of these two 
.chosen : disciples toward “their master’; ‘they 
barked: violently’ whenever’ Gandhiji tried to 
oppose them—read his Guilty Men of India's 
Partition. The irony of-history is that Patel and 
Nehru-fell out after they had settled down. into 
their respective jobs.; and their bickerings dis- 
turbed’ Gandhiji so’ mightly .to the last 
moments-before he was shot dead. In the context 
‘of the above the author's analysis of the points of 
difference between Patel and Nehru is well worth ` 
a perusal. » | 

All told, the author has given us a fine por- 
trait of Patel—the very very poor boy, who rose 
to an eminence the pampered child of opportu- 
nities would do well to envy ; and who, to the 
last, employed himself to the betterment of his 
motherland. . = | 


. . JocEs C.. Bose 
SANSKRIT ` - l 

SAMAVEDIYA SANDHYAMANTRA: $- 

Sri  Indramohan | Chakravorti. Translated 12 


‘English and Bengali with critical notes. Pul- 
lished: by Sri Bimalendu Chakravorti, Gita Chakre, 
12, Hara’ Chandra Mallick Street, Calcuttan., 
pp. 80. Price Re 1.25 nP.. . 
In these days of growing scepticism ve 
think very little ot- religion or religious 


-practices, “Social reconstruction,” as Lr. 
Radhakrishnan opines, "in the -light oi 
religious ideals seems to be of great 1m- 


‘portance in these difficult days.” But a lew 
of us care for revaluation of our  ancieat 
culture or ever try to understand the real 
significance of our most ancient religio s 
rites. The Vedic hymns considered to e 
the treasure-house of our cultural heritaze 
are really difficult’ to understand. Tae 
book under review stands as a challenge to 
this modern sceptic mind. The author d.s- 
cusses in detail in the Introduction to tie 
book, the inner significance and purpose of 
our daily rite sandhya. The book contains 
the original Vedic hymns connected with 
the Samaveda Sandhya and English aad 
Bengali renderings of the same. The tren- 
slations are in verse written in lucid aad 
‘beautiful style. The book evinces the au- 
thor’s mastery over Vedic language, and his | 
critical and poetic acumen. In the transia- . 
tion, the true spirit of the original has been 
well-preserved. Sri Chakravorti deserves 
our -hearty ‘congratulations for having pro- 
duced this véry useful .and -nice moo- 
"graph. . n ` E | 
. . .Gopikamohan Bhattacharya 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Exports of Iron Ore 


price for service of transport. If ports were 


The Economic Weekly of Bombay, has the built nzarer to the sources of supply and if 


“ailowing editorial in its June 23rd issue: 

While efforts to promote new exports are 
mrst welcome it will not do to forget those* 
traditional items where exports can be boosted to 
c very considerable extent. This is particularly 
cpplicable to iron ore in which India has nearly 
Zo per cent of the world’s total supply, her 
percentage of the world trade is barely 4 per 

There is no fundamental reason why India 
snould not export very large quantities of iron 
are. Orissa iron ore, for instance, is considered to 
be among the finest produced. Besides, India’s 
proximity to Japan, which is one of the largest 
iriporting countries (importing nearly 20 per 


. cent of world iron ore imports), should put her 


in a very competitive position against other 
scurces of supply like South America; the main 
defect that bedevils India’s iron ore trade is the 
transport system which is not developed suflici- 
ently to deliver the goods in time. | 

The importance of transport in the manu- 
factzre of steel was presented by Mr. Cartwright, 
Managing Director of the Steel Company, of 
Wales, in a recent paper on transport of steel. 
He rointed out that the cost of ore from certain 
overseas deposits to Europeah steel works was 
as tcllows: Cost of mining—25 pér cent; Rail 
transport to port—ll per cent; Loading into 
ship—2 per cent; Sea freight and cost of dis- 
It can, therefore, be seen 
that -he most important factor determining the 
c.i.f cost of iron ore is sea transport. If freight- 
rates are high, then naturally the f.o.b. price 
paic or iron ore from that source of supply is 
very much lower than from other sources of 
supply. — 0. E 

Sea freight-rates are affected mainly by the 
time that is taken in loading and discharging 
the sargo and by the sort of the vessel that is 
utilised, Although distance plays some part in it, 
normetly it is so small that it does not make 
much difference, 7 l 

la this lies a certain moral for India; for, 
althcuzh the countries that import India's iron 
ore "60 per cent of it goes to Japan) are able to 
accommodate large 45,000 tonners and are able to 
discharge these ships at the rate of 10,000 tons 
a day, we are still faced with very high freight- 
rates f-om India to Japan because Indian ports 
are nether sufficiently deep nor fast. The State 
Trading Corporation, which handles India's irón 
ore exports, does not seem to realise the vital 
importznce of building up ports for export; they 
go or using small ports like Masulipatam 
whick load at the rate of 400 tons a day, caus- 


. ing long delays to ships and thus pushing up the 


adequate facilities were given, it would be 
possible to reduce freight-rates and thus help to 
put India's iron ore on a much more competitive 
position. 
Vizag as Ore Port 

Some efforts in this direction are being made; 
in 1964, the Visakhapatnam port scheme is likely 
to be completed _ which wil make this port a 


.major iron ore exporting port for this country. 


However, it is not clear that this is the ideal 
location for a major ore port. Visakhapatnam is 
over 450 miles from the Kiriburu mines in 
Orissa which will be the source of supply in the 
next three years. In fact, there is so much iron 


ore in Orissa that there are serious grounds for 


giving the highest priority to developing a port 
in this area. The Chief Minister of? Orissa has 
put forward, as a possibility, the development 
of Paradip into a major port. There are certainly 
many advantages in doing so in view of the fact 
that the distance from the mines of Tomka, 
Kiriburu, to Paradip is only about 80-90 miles. 
However the Railways have not favoured to 
provide rail facilities and the present scheme is 
to transport ore in trucks. Two schemes there- 
fore wil lead to a substantial waste as trans- 


‘porting iron ore in trucks is not a sensible 


proposition. The key to successful development 
of such a port is the assurance that regular 
supply of ore will move from the mines to the 
port. It is, therefore, desirable that -all the 
Ministries concerned should co-operate and co- 
ordinate in such a scheme, and, indeed, it is the 


‘kind of scheme that could ideally be decided by 


the new Minister for Co-ordination; for it is 
most wasteful to develop port handling capaci- 
ties if there are insufficient transport facilities 
with the hinterland as we should have realised 
after Kandla. It is absolutely essential to have a 
regular supply of wagons continually bringing 


‘enough iron ore to be loaded as fast as the ship 


can take it Another port that could be carefully 
considered for supplying to western countries is 
Mangalore. Once again, this port would be very 
close to the  Bellary-Hospet mines and could, 


provided sufficiently developed, become one of 
the most important exporting ports that this 


country will have. 

The Board of Trade should seriously con- 
sider these problems rather than the problem of 
developing ihe port of Bombay. After all there is 
not much that can be exported from Bombay 
and, so far at least, it has proved itself suffici- 
ently large to handle all the traffic that comes to 
it. If we are serious about exporting, there is no 
reason why we should not concentrate on those 
exports which are bound to give us a sure lead. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Can Democracy Work ? 


We reprint in part an article by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, published in the New Leader of New 
York of "May 20th. The portion in italies has been 
italleized by us to show how casual American 
authors of repute can be when dealing with Asia- 
tic affairs. Reza was a Brigadier General of the 
Persian Cossack and the British did their best to 
trip him up at every step, as is known to every 
honest historian. 


Perhaps the moment has come for an “ago- 
,nizing reappraisal" of the position of our battle- 
^lines in Asia and Africa. The question is whether 
we have not too simply regarded Western-style 
democracy as the alternative to Communism in 
non-European cultures. 

These cultures may or may not possess two 
prerequisites for democracy : One is a degree of 
ethnic and linguistic uniformity sufficient to 
serve as a community base for a free society. The 
other is a degree of literacy and of technical 
development sufficient to provide the intellectual 
maturity and social flexibility necessary for a 
system of self-rule. Democracy may be the ideal 


instrument of justice in any culture : irresponsible, 


power is always dangerous. But the question re- 
mains whether democracy is not also a luxury 
which only advanced nations can afford. 

Consider the hazards of democratic life in 
"the "client" nations the United States supports, 
as revealed in the current news. In accordance 
with the Geneva peace treaty of a decade ago, 
which in effect emancipated it from French domi- 
nion, the old territory of Indo-China is now three 
not very competent new nations. Laos and Cam- 
bodia are neutralist in terms of the agreement ; 
Vietnam is divided, in the fashion of Korea, and 
South Vietnam has become the U.S.’ responsibi- 
lity. We took it over from the French and have 
since poured billions of dollars in military assis- 
tance and foreign aid into it. 

In Laos, after the Eisenhower effort to support 
a pro-Western government failed, Washington 
decided to back a neutralist regime. Three royal 
princes control the three factions, pro-Western 
Prince Boun Oum, neutralist Prince Souvanna 
Phouma and Communist Prince Souphanouvong. 
But as this is being written, long negotiations 
aimed at estahlishino neare in Laos on the basis 


of a genuinely  neutralist government have not 
yet produced results. 

Ín fact, the neutral control commission under 
Britisa and Russian auspices has been unable to 
bring stable internal peace to Laos. Two factors, 
perhads, are operative here: The Chinese Com- 
munists are not the most cooperative partners in 
the “Socialist camp" ; and Nikita Khrushchev's 
promise to President Kennedy last June at Vienna, 
pledging help in establishing an independent 
coaliton government in Laos, does not appear to 
amount to much in substance. Whatever the 
reasons, the  Communist-led Pathet Lao forces 
recently violated the cease-fire and routed the 
Royal Army in the north. 

In South Vietnam the situation is even more 
seriocs. The U.S. military assistance group there 
has more and more become involved in the actual 
fighting between North and South, which conti- 
nues unabated. We have been training the Southern 
forces in guerrilla warfare, and perhaps partici- 
pating in it, though such warfare requires a 
friendly peasantry to be successful Recently, 
severe] American soldiers were wounded and two 
sergeants were captured. On being freec, they dec- 
lined under orders to reveal the nature of their 
experience. 

The political situation is as grave as the mili- 
tary, if not more so. It is so serious, indeed, that 
the question must be raised whether it has not 
been a mistake to commit our prestige unquali- 
fiedly to the defense of this nation. President Ngo 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam had some early 
success in consolidating the economic life of his 
half of the nation and in settling refigees from 
the North. But his Government has become in- 
creasingly corrupt and repressive. 

Diem's brother and sister are infamous for 
their relation to corrupt Government contractors. 
His jails are full not only of Communists but 
also cf anti-Communists who criticize his rule. In 
1960, his regime survived an Army revolt; not 
long ago, two Air Force officers bombed the 
Presidential palace. After escapipg to Cambodia, 
the pzlot declared the bombing was the Army’s 
gesture of protest against the Presidential clique. 

Recently, too, the distinguished journalist 
Homer Bigart of the New York Times was nearly 
expelled by the Saigon Government for ventilat- 
ing some of the unsavory facts about the regime. 


Pressure from Washington prevented Hiaazilii atm 
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pulsion. But no amount of pressure, including a 
visit from Vice President Lyndon Johnson, has 
been.able to prompt the Diem government to carry 
through the reforms which are the litmus tesb'of 
minimal justice in moribund feudal economies. 


~ .We face the question, in short, of whether 
South Vietnam has sufficient political and moral 
health to invest its struggle against Communism 
with the necessary moral capital ? Or, to put the 
question another way, have we been mistaken in 
investing our moral prestige in Asia in this kind 
of struggle ? T ' 
Even the severest critics of the present policy 
know that strategic considerations enter into any 
political equation. There are times when we find 
it, inescapable to 
who, in the words of FDR, “may be bastards 
but are at least our bastards.” The loss of South 
Vietnam to the Communists would mean a consi- 
derable strategic loss in South-east Asia. But as 
it is now, the loss of moral prestige through the 
support of an unpopular and unviable regime is 
also a great hazard. ` 


The problem is, of course, wider than Indo- 
China. In South Korea the United States once 
supportéd the corrupt regime of Syngman Rhee. 


It was overthrown by a military coup, but the 


succeeding regime did not- eliminate corruption 
either. It was, in turn, ended by another military 
revolt led by the tough, U.S.-trained General 
Chung Hee Park, who learned honesty but not 
democracy from his American tutors. He has 
suppressed all political life and freedom in Korea. 


* 
The instances of non-Communist nations not 
conforming to minimal standards of justice are 


too.numerous to mention. But one ‘other instruc- 


tive case is worth citing here—Iran, whose Shah 
recently visited this country. 
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Communist world. Economically, it is still feuda- 


Iran protects the northern border of the non- 


listic ; politically, it is under the sovéreignty of . 


.fee3le Monarchy which boasts 2,000 years of 
dynastic rule. The present Pahlevi dynasty, how- 
ever, is very young: It was instituted by the 
Shah's father, an army sergeant until the British 
‘gave him a leg up on the royal ladder. _ 
Mohamed Reza Shah Pahlevi, the current 
ruler, is well-meaning but ineffectual. He has 
encouraged land reform, both on his own Royal 
estates and among the nobility. Yet Iran’s poor 
peasants are neither encouraged nor hélped by a 


- 
(UN 


law which requires them to pay for their land in - 
25 annual instalments. They do not have enough ` 


money to pay one instalment. 
In ‘addition, Iran’s bureaucracy and intellec- 
tuals are disaffected, and the nation is ripe for 


rebellion. Most of the country's oil wealth is used . 


to pay the Army. For many years, the U.S. has 
engaged in a creative agricultural assistance pro- 
gram. Village by village, we have been teaching 


the peasants to farm. with more modern imple- | 


ments than those used at the time of Cyrus. We 
have also vainly triéd to persuade the Parliament. 
of landlords to institute tax reform. But the Jand- 
lords are, of course, reluctant to tax themselves, 
at least; as long as strategic considerations prompt 
Washington to assist Iran with about a billion 
dollars a year. ~ 
Clearly, one of the most ‘pressing issues in 
United States foreign affairs is to determine when 
we must and can support the less than ideal. 
democracies scattered throughout the world. And 
where the. U.S. does decide to support such 
nations, it has to determine how much it can 
interfere in their internal life in order to create 
economie and social conditions which will make 


. democracy viable. i 





Shri Aurobindo, who adorns the cover-page of this 

issue, was born on the 15th August, 1872, and died on the 
oth December, 1950. The following from his paper The 
Bande Mataram, cated May 3, 1908; reflects to a great 
extent his political creed: “A band of men is needed who 
can give everything for their country, whose sole thought 
and. occupation shall be the stimulation of the Cause by 
whatever means the moment suggests or opportunity. 


allows." 
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J| NOTES 


The World 


While World tensions have lessened in 

_ certain areas like Laos, where an arrange- 

ment for the establishment of a neutralist 
Government with elements taken from the 
warring Royalist and Pathet Lao factions 
is under trial| and South Viet Nam where 
the U.S. military mission is actively parti- 
cipating in manoeuvres on the Malayan 
model against the Viet-Cong jungle guerril- 
las, the two main fronts remain with the 
tensions unabated. 

At Berlin there was the possibility of 
a flare-up following violent public reaction 
against the shooting and killing of an East 
German refugee who was trying to escape 
over the Wall. Soviet vehicles were stoned 
while proceeding to a war memorial in 
West Berlin and an ugly situation develop- 
ed which has not altered to any significant 
extent since then. The anniversary of the 
building of the East-West Wall, which was 
started on August 13, 1961, was marked by 
noisy demonstrations on the Western side, 
including stone-throwing at the Communist 
guards, but passed off without any major 
incident occurring. ‘Ihe shooting of the 
refugee took place four days later. 

The nuclear tests have been resumed 
by both the U.S. and the Soviets. Last 
year, just about this time, the Soviets ended 
the mcratorium on nuclear tests that had 
been observed for nearly three years by 
the Big Three: The U.S, the Soviet and 
Britain. There seems to be little prospect 


for any agreement to be arrived at for the 
encing of the tests. Indeed.there is hardly 
any lowering of tensions, where the bomrs 
and the Berlin Wall are concerned, although 
a year has passed since the critical 
phese developed. The latest source of uL- 
easiness, where the West is concerned lies 
in the prospect ofa Russian peace ireaty 
with East Germany, which might put new 
pressures on the life lines of West Berlin 
tha; lie through East German territories. 
The only relieving factor in the whole siti - 
aticn is the apparent willingness of bota 
sides to carry on with the negotiations fcr 
a truce and the disinclination of either 
side to press the crisis on to the brink cf 
war, l 

The other area where tensions are sti! 
unabated and the possibilities of War stil 
remain, is in the Ladakh region of Kashmi-. 
Here in the Galwan Valley and beyond th» 
Chinese confront our frontier guards. Th» 
talks that were proposed by the latest 
Chinese notes have not as yet been decide 
upon. The mendacious and shifty natur? 
of the Chinese notes have posed a problem 
befcre the External Affairs Ministry. Pandi: 
Nehru is still in the same undecided, though 
exasperated mood as before, though th» 
Defence Ministry seems to be steadily going 
along with its preparation for conflict. 

The Chinese are thopoughlv  irrespon- 
sible in their expansionist moves, exhi. 
bitirg neither care nor concern about th. 
possibility of disastrous consequences tc 
their ventures. If they are really ir 


M0: 


possession of nuclear secrets and are in pre- 


paratior for atom" bómb explosion. tests, 


"then -a world holocaust may occur far 
sooner than the European and American 
' War lords imagine. -~ "n 
' Linked to the Chinese designs on the 


Kashmir region of the -Himalayas are the. 


equally insatiable desires of the Pakistanis 
to annex, by hook or by crook, the territo- 
.ries of. India adjacent to the areas illegally 
` occupied by her. ever since her aggression 
in the Kashmir region ‘was brought to a 
hal; by Indian armed forces. Pakiszan has 


. been trying to-expand and consolidate her. 


“illicit gains in the Kashmir region through 


the agency of her allies in the anti-Soviet. 


"Organisations of the S. E. A. T. O. and 
C.E.N.T.O.. The most active amongst these 
allias has been, the U.S., whose moves to 
enlist the support of the representatives. of 
the smaller nations in. the Security Council 


of the U.N. have been recently exposed by . 


an inadvertent leakage of a diplomatic còm- 
munique issued by Professor G, P. Malala- 
sekera, Chief Delegate of Ceylon, and a 
«carididate for the Assembly presidency at 
the U.N. This document which was in the 
nature of a confidential report to, his Chiefs 
8t Colombo, created’ a diplomatie storm. 
The significant part of the, report is given 
beow: . | .- A 
An authenticated copy ‘of the report 
showed that he said it had been “for a long 
time a cardinal:U.S. policy that India could 
be the deciding factor in the eventual out- 


come of the cold war,” and that. “India held. 


. the’ balance and the U.S.A. had up to now 
done a good job to keep her that way.” ° 
| Unfortunately, he said the U.S. policy 
wes “so firmly geared to strategic conside- 
_ rations ..that Pakistan was at last able to 
exert: pressure, especially with the military 
oyerlords of the Pentagon, and contrary to 
higher political considerations of the Admi- 
‘nistration, by the. threat of withdrawing 
herself from SEATO and CENTO.” 

“The acquisition of Kashmir by Paki- 
stam would materially change the whole 
. strategic situation at a time when the cold 
. war is shifting frbóm Berlin to Asia," Dr. 
M.alalasekera wrote. This was evidently the 
. bait that was dangled before the USS. 
militarists and they succumbed to it. 
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“In order to escape the  fesponsibility 


in the eyes of India, the U.S. delegation 
tried hard to get the smaller nations of the. 


council to present a resolution. But they 


' were. not willing at all and “we watched 


with amusement how the 'pressure grew 


stronger with each day that passed. Meet-' 


ings of the council were fixed and put off 


“Mr. Stevenson, who had been away 
in the-West Coast, himself took charge. But 
even so only Ireland was found willing to 
sponsor a resolution. ] 

“When the resolution was intrcduced, 
the Russians: realized immediately its im- 
plications and the high stakes involved and 
announced at once that the Soviet Union 
recognized Kashmir as, being irrevocably 
Indian and that she would use her.veto to 
maintain that position. MN 


"The result. was that' the Pakistani. 
.cause ‘collapsed, with a vote of seven. in. 


favour, two abstentions (UAR and Ghana) 
and two against (Russia :and Rumania), 
when the Soviet veto was cast. Mr. Steven- 


‘son, made a tirade against Russia , which 


impressed no one and merely intensified 
the cold war,” PEE EUN 
"Meanwhile; Prof. Malalasekera - said. 
that his views were similar to those of 75 
per cent of the U.N. delegates.  . P 
The other candidate for the presidency 
of the U.N. Assembly is Pakistan’s Muham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan.. . z 
Meanwhile, having been foiled in her 
nefarious attempt to prejudice the U.N. 
against India and thus to expand- and 
consolidate her illicit gains in Kashmir, 
Pakistan is openly negotiating with’ Red: 
China for a common demarcation of boun- 
daries in the 
much agreement has been reached:as yet, 
according to stray reports, in this attempt 


at the division of loot by the two parties- 
whose only common ground for meeting is - 


their rapacious greed for other people's 
possessions. -Public opinion in India 
is hardening, however, since the clumsy 


attempt by the "friends of Pakistan" in the’ 


U.N. to put India in a disadvantageous 
position. The wiseacres of. the "Pentagon" 
have opened the eyes of the.Indian people, 


-on various pretexts, and it looked as if the ` 
‘U.S.A. would have had to admit defeat. 


- 


E 


Kashmir Himalayas., Not' 


NOTES. | 


by the single- dk and megalomaniac 
planning ard reasoning of their minds and 
their polarized view of World Affairs. . 
Beyond these two areás of world A" 
sion there aré localised areas of. unrest ` 
- -Africa and South America. . « | 

` -In Africa; the uneasy’ truce between 
the parties contending for political. power 
in Algeria has broken up through the action 
of a junta of guerrilla: colonels who forced 
Mr. Ahmed Ben Bella’s Political Bureau out 
‘of power on August 25: - It is barely two 
months since a free and renaissant nation. 
came into being through the liberation of 
Algeria. Now there is,a major crisis that 

might plunge the new-born State into arn 
ihtermecine war, similar to. what was going 
on in the Congc. Mr. Ben Bella wrested 
.power from the provisional’. Premier Mr. 
Ben Youssef Ben Khedda only at the begin- 
ning of August And before the month was 
over Mr. Ben Bella and his four. friends orb 
the Pclitical Bureau have had to flee from 
_Algiers to escape capture by the guerrillas 
of ‘the “Willoya Four." The. situation. 
still obscure at the time of writing RISE 
notes. 

-In the Congo he position has gered 

very ‘slightly since the U.N. forces took ac- 
ton against the interests that were trying to; 
disrupt the new-born State into pieces—for, 
`- the benefit of foreign financiers who control 
the production and export of minerals from 
the province of Katanga. Mr. Tshombe, the 
Separationist head of the “Katanga State” 
^as all along been aided in his intransigent 


actions by the very large sums placed at. 


his "disposal by the Anglo-Belgian and 
French controlled _ Union Miniere, whose 
néadquarters were utilized, uptill they were 
- cleared by the U.N. forces, by the merce- 
naries directing and leading armed action. 
Mr. Tshombe has had to dismiss his merce- 
-naries but many of them are in Rhodesia. 
under the wings of-the Welensky Govern- 
. ment. : The Rhodesian Government. whicn 
‘is rum by the reactionary European settlers 
under the. guidance of Sir Roy Welensky, 
_is now providing a two-way channel for the 
_ export of Katanga ‘minerals and for the 
import of essential and warlike supplies for 
Mr. Tshombe’s Government. ` . 
Recently a move has been set on foot 


- - e ` 


- 


‘principle witn the proposals. 
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by. the D. N. Secretariat to Bios this under- 
ground channel for the aid of those who are 
disrupting the Congo. State. There is a. 
proposal for the issue ofa directive on the 
"Union Miniere authorities for the depositior 
of all royalties—cr at least the major por- 
tion—with the U-N.O. authorities WRC 
would divide the sums deposited amongs' 


‘the various sections of the Congo Adminis. 


tration, etc. and the provincial governmen: 
of Katanga, in accordance with an ‘agrecé 
bucget, for the Centre and for the provinces 
Mr. Tshombe is said to have agreed ir 
But as ht 
maxes and breaks promises with . equa: 
facility, a system: for the enforcement cf the 
arrangement has to be set up. 
Twenty-eight new netions have come 
inte “existence in -Africa, during the pos! 
war years, up to date- Of zhese the two with 
the greatest economic potentials, "namely 
Algeria with its rich Sahara petroleum anc 
other mineral.reserves and the Congo witr 
its copper, diamond and other minerals ir. 
the Katanga area, are boin passing- througi, 
a critical stage. — . 
In the New Hemisphere, a new nato! 
was born. last month in the Caribbean islane 
of Jamaica. Jamaica's 1,600,000 inhabitani. 
celebrated their iridependence in the first 
week of August. This island: has had 3t^ 
years of British colonial rule and is the firs) 
new nation to be born in the Americas 
since the State: of Panama came into beine 
at the turn. of the present century, in 
Ncvember, 1903 ' 
Argentina,’ a major. South America: 
republic, came under the control of.a mili- 
tary junta in last March. A crisis developed 
witkin the military, due to group rivalry 
during the first week of August. This major 


‘State has had only four years of civilian 


democratic. rule during the last elghteer 
years, which came to an end when “ths 
military junta overthrew - President Arturo 
Frordizi last March. the charge .against 
whom was that he had allowed the sup- 


porters of ex-dictator Peron to run in the 


Congress Elections. 

There is military dfetatorship im. Peru 
also. It is said that the military group thai 
is running the ‘interim’ government “has 
taken important steps on the road back to 


-- 
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constitutional government in Peru. On the 
assurance that these steps would not come 
to a dead end, the U.S. Government re- 
newed diplomatic relations and restored 
economic aid, to the extent of 83 million 
doilars for this year, during August last. 


Centrols, Real and Farcical 


The Lok Sabha became rather agitated, 
following some sharp criticism by some mem- 
bers over the failure by the authorities to 
ckeck the manufacture and sale of spurious and 
sub-standard drugs, and severe condemnation of 
the supine indifference of the Government re- 
garding the protection and welfare of the help- 
less public. A Congress member, one of the old 
gvards, even went so far as to say that the most 
grieveous failure of the Congress lay on this 
ccunt, that is, the checking of spurious and sub- 
standard drugs, adulterated and deteriorated food- 
stuffs and essential consumer goods. 


About a week after these sharp criticisms— 
from all quarters inclusive of Congress benches 
—the Health Minister, Dr. Shrimati Sushila 
Nayyar announced, at a Press Conference held 
in New Delhi on August 29, that the Central 
Government had decided on “several measures” 
to tighten control on drug manufacture. These 
contemplated measures include price control of 
drugs, which were priced at abnormally high 
rates at present as admitted by the Health Minis- 
ter, and control of quality and strength. 

During the Lok Sabha breeze, where asked 
as to what the Government intended doing about 
the protection of the helpless user and punish- 
rient of the criminals, who manufacture and sell 
spurious or  sub-standard drugs, she made the 
singularly inane remark that “public opinion 
would stop these illicit and criminal practices.” 
shis remark—so characteristic of “spurious and 
sub-standard” Gandhism of our inept and ineffi- 
cient powers that be—drew the ire of even old 
Congress members, who know the realities of the 
Executive setup at the Centre. The realities are, 
of course, that led by the Prime Minister him- 
self, the entire administration has been flouting 
public opinion in an outrageously callous fashion 
all these years. Indeed the degeneration of the 
services can be difectly traced to the attitude 
and action of those who are at the head of 
departments at the Cabinet level. "These gentle- 
men—ladies being above criticism thev are ex- 
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cepted—become very contrite and susceptible to 
public opinion once in every five years just 
before elections. But once they have managed to 
fool the electorate into letting them through, the 
mask is taken off and the trend towards the de- 
generation of the services is merrily ` resumed, 
through patronage of sycophants and by the 
practice of parochialism and nepotism, which 
turn-“isms” have put more inefficient and|or 
corrupt persons in power—even at the highest 
levels—than any other power or political factor. 

The measures announced by the Health 
Minister at the Press Conference amount to little 
more than pious resolutions, that would cer- 
tainly provide some jobs for the relations of 
some persons with "influence", and do little else. 
The Statesman gives the gist of Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar's statement as follows : 


But for the moment, Dr. Nayyar said, the 
Government was more concerned with maintain 
ing the quality of drugs to ensure that consu- 
mers get their money's worth. 

For this purpose, it had been decided, that 
the country would be divided into four zones, 
each of which would have about half a dozen 
Central inspectors to help State inspectors  en- 
force the provisions of the Drugs Act. The Cen- 
tral inspectors would be appointed by November. 

Under the scheme, Dr. Nayyar added, States 
would continue to have powers to grant and 
cancel licences to manufacturing plants. But, all 
manufacturing premises would be visited jointly 
by Central and State inspectors and no licence 
would be issued or renewed unless a unanimous 
report to that effect was issued by both. 

She said State and Central Government 
inspectors would undergo training so that they 
would be better acquainted with the working of 
factories. They would also be given short-term, 
but intensive, training in law to enable them to 
present prosecution cases better. 

Laboratory facilities for testing drugs would 
be increased by establishing a laboratory in Delhi . 
and, possibly, another in the South. 

Dr. Nayyar said it was also proposed to 
amend the Drugs Act to delete the provision 
under which a magistrate could impose a lighter 
punishment if a person prosecuted for manufac- 
turing spurious drugs gave reasons in writing. 

Under the Drugs Act, she said, State Goverr- 
ments were responsible for the standards of 
drugs manufactured and distributed in the coun- 
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try while the Centre controlled only drugs that 
were imported. 

Dr. Nayyar was asked a number of pointed 
questions at the conference on the quality and 
price of drugs. She stated that of the Rs. 95 crores 
worth of drugs marketed in the country. Rs. 85 
crores worth were reliable. Only in the case of 
2.1 per cent of the drugs, manufactured mainly 
by small concerns, was there any cause of con- 
cern. 


But if Dr. Sushila Nayyar's scheme for the 
control of quality and the (problematic?) con- 
trol of prices of drugs seems to be somewhat un- 
substantial and illusory, in the form it was pre- 
sented at the press interview, the statements 
made by the Minister of Planning, Mr. Gulzari- 
lal Nanda during the course and at the end of 
the two-day debate on the progress of the Third 
Five-Year Plan in the Rajya Sabha regarding 
price control may be dismissed as being mere 
g mock-heroics. 

All the information regarding the “Govern- 
ment’s determination to hold the price line, 
gardless of enormous difficulties, as 
in newspaper reports is that— 

“Steps for control of prices of essential com- 
modities are understood to have been discussed 
at a meeting of the Planning Commission on 
Aug. 30." 

“The meeting follows the statement by Mr. 
Gulzarilal Nanda, Union Minister of Planning in 
both Houses of Parliament that Government was 
determined to hold the price line and that mea- 
sures were under contemplation to give concrete 
shape to Government's policy in this matter." 

"During today's meeting, the view seems to 
have been expressed that steps to be taken in the 
direction of regulation of prices should be in 
two phases." 

"The first phase, it appears to have been 
stressed, should include decisions which can 
have an immediate impact on the prices of the 
essential items required for consumption by the 
low income groups." 

“The second phase, it was suggested, should 
cover measures which will take longer time to 
show results but which are necessary to hold 
prices in check." 

"The need for the opening of fair price 
shops and consumer co-operatives in larger num- 
bers is also believed to have been reiterated at 
the meeting." 


re- 
contained 
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“Measures. to regulate retail prices of esten- 
tial commodities, like insistence on promirent 
dispay of prices by retailers, are also under- 
stood to have been suggested.” 

“The Planning Commission, meanwhile, is 
having discussions with other Central Minis ies 
like thé Food and Agriculture Ministry, the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry and the 
Finance Ministry with regard to steps for esn- 
trolling rising prices.—" 

We confess that we are unable to find even 
a vestige of anything concrete in shape or 
substance in all this. The Plans have succeeded 
in lowering standards in all directions; tuey 
have imposed terrible hardships on those ~ho 


form the intellectual core of the Nation,—on 
whose sacrifices and extreme dedication was 
based the struggle for independence, and or 
whose existence depends the progress of ali 
Nation building efforts—to the point of cm- 


plete annihilation. It has opened the way ‘or 
wholesale corruption and black-market practices 
to such an extent that we are inclined to ac-ce 
with Shri Mahavir Tyagi’s statement that tere 
is a hundred times more corruption in the ad- 
ministration than there was in the British per od. 

What has the Nation gained? Even ‘he 
bogus statistics compiled by the “tame” statis- 
ticiars in Government pay cannot point to more 
than a three per cent increase in national n- 
come ! 

Real laws are needed, with teeth and clas, 
for the punishment of the corrupt and their pets. 
the cishonest and unprincipled traders, indust-.a- 
lists and financiers who are  battening like v al- 
tures and carrion-eating predatory animals ən 
the prone flesh of the helpless common citizen, 
ground down by the soaring prices of all essen- 
tials of life. 

The controls imposed by an effete and :n- 
efficient supreme executive have fettered tne 
poor and honest citizen, burdened to the breck- 
ing-point by the exactions of direct and indirect 
taxes. They mean nothing to the corrupt offic al 
or dishonest merchant or industrial princes. ae 
Constitution by its peculiar legalistic framing y 
persons who were more intent on legalistic pro- 
cedure for the defence of the law-breaker than 
on the protection of the law-abiding, has -eft 
open a thousand escape routes for the anti-social 
and dishonest elements. If the guilty ones have 
the wherewithal - to engage alert lawyers and to 


a 
- 
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- escaping punishment are a mene to one, 
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corrupt officials, then, ihe chances 


itélr favour. ° 
~The only rav of lione we see in all these talks 
z3ọut controls is that some of the . Lok Sabha 
Rajya Sabha Congressmen seem to have 
1ealized that their allegience is primarily pledged : 
i» the nationals of india and not to the-"spurious. 
aad sub- standard" Gandhites who are the - dic- 
tstors of the Party in Power. | l 

l " . Tnur EDITOR 


The Government of India; and its 
varent body the Indian National Congress, 
are run oh make believes and on commit- 


3ees.and conferences. which are packed with 


-f India and by granting . 


the judge. -A five point. 


- z1refully selected persons who can be 
~epended - upon to think nothing, feel 
-othing' and dc nothing- India's national 


disintegration has been.slowly and steadily 
stimulated: by’ her national leaders and is 
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has been adopted .aecording to which. (1) 
Inter-State, music, dance and ‘drama festi- 
' vals should ‘be organised, (2) Tamil Classes 
should be started in North India, (3) Short 
Stories for children at cheap ‘price should 
be published, (4) a special Secretariat with 
its branches in States will be set up and, 
(5).a pledge campaign of. national integra 

ticn should -be- carried out on mass scale. 

This Committee and its five. point plan are, 


` typical of Congress methods of solving an 


. urgent national problem. For the Plan will, 
achieve nothing and will merely cause a 
waste of funds which wil] enable certain 
selected persons to earn some money or 
carrv out some secret scheme or other to 
advance the party policy of the Congress." 
We have repeatedly said that India cau 
only become'a single nation by abolishing. 
the States and by administration of the 
courtry zonally. , without , reference tc 
language ór culture groups. Most of-the* 


ow well .advanced. The causes of this-local parliaments and the ministries can be 


creak up are clearly known,to all who 
zave cared to look into the origin and 
nature ‘of the problem The creation of a 
numberof poli itically self-contained States’ 
with their own winistries, parliaments, 
pclice, judiciary, economic program ‘and 
plans has been the basic cause of our 
national disintegration. The attempt to 
establish a Hindi raj over ‘India by pushing 
an undeveloped language upon the peoples 
advantages and 
undeserving . persons . for 
“India’s politics” 


privileges to 
“easons connected with 


` aave further aggravated the situatiori The 


Indian National Congress has not: put right 
the territorial claims of some of the States 
upon other: -States and linguistic’ minorities 
Have been created in the. latter States who 
are denied their fundamental rights by the 
imposition of Rules ‘and Regulations of a 
transparent kind which help the majorities 
of these States. to. exploit and even to ex- 
propriate the: minorities. , 

All these: are well-known. to the Gov- 
erninent of India -and the leaders of India. 
So they have now set up a. National Inte- 
gration Committee with Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
as its Chairman. A clear case of one of the 
accused; viz. a Congress leader, being made 
Integration Plan 


dche away with and the judiciary and 
police centralised. These steps. will prevent 
persons or cliques-from attempting exploi- 
taticn of the .people for their ~ advantage 
and. the formation  of.caste or language 
groups. The fraternisation of - the. ‘police 
with the local criminals will also stop. ' Bui " 
the adoption of such a plan of Government ` 
will put a large’ number of politicians out 
of business. - Will the Congress be. abie to 
stand the Strain? E 
Technical Kien for ‘Indians ne "s 
Pandit Nehru - rightly - emphasized the 
importance of technical education im, 3- 
developing country, while maugurating the 
Satder Patel College of Engineering ai 
Bombay. He: said that given enough tram- 
ed men, India would soon “build. up a 
scientific and technological civilization on 
the basis-of a spiritual foundation." We - 
have.not quite . clearly understood what. 
Pandit Nehru meant by -the spiritual ` 
foundation of a scientific and technologicai 
civilization, Was it just a phrase. for acco- 
modating non-scientific and non-technologi- 
cal personne] on’ the pay rolis of the 
nation? For most of the people who domi- 
nate India today are completely devoid of. 
all ah ae he of science ue technology. 


` 
[4 


? 
bad 
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“As a aia of fact India is thé one country 
in the. world where there is such. an amaz- 
ing absence of -proper training and..educa- 
tion among Ministers, members of Parlia- 
ment and job ‘holders. All important 


‘national work is carried on in Ihdia on the 


basis of.the personal feelings of a few top 


men who feel and express opinion elabo- . 


rately and at length. quite | frequently 
without knowing’ much ‘about the ‘subject 
-matter of their feelings. This ignorance 
_is scientific, technological and factual. And, 


we suppose, the glory of this very elaborate’ 
and extensive ignorance provides the spiri- 


tual foundation to the non-existent scienti- 
fic and ‘technological . civilization that 


. Pandit Nehru is. building for the poor: 


ignorant masses of India. Pandit Nehru has 
made a complete break with Mahatma 
 Gandhi's policy of national 
‘The Mahatma thought. of building up the 
‘nation by individual effort in every little 


meant for providing such  necessities as 
could not be produced by the. people with- 


'out the aid of giant machinery. The 


Mahatma's civilization was spiritual and 
had only tHat much of science and techno- 
.logy in it as was unavoidable. There was 
no glorification of industry in his: scheme 


of things. He rather thought industry was‘ 


harmful in many ways. And he was quite 


right'too. Pandit Nehru thinks that science 


and technology are the first requirements 
‘of the nation. He is'willing to interfere 
with the life of-the people. at numerous 
points in order to establish his thesis, All 
natiohs of the West have developed their 
agriculture, animal husbandry, . forests, 
minerals, comimunieations and commerce to 
the fullest before 
tries. They have not depended on borrow- 


ing for progress’; nor sacrificed the peoples’ 


well being for the purchase of foreign 
machinery. Russia’s amazing progress was 
achieved without any foreign loans.- Ger- 


many twice recovered from ‘utter penury. 
during the last half- a century without. 


foreign aid. If the people work, tlie nation 
makes progress.-Pandit Nehru's plans pre- 
vent the people from working. He prefers 
the-outward symptoms of:.a civilization to 
the. civilization. itself. India is, slowly be- 


of intelligenee; . 


regeneration.. 


expanding their indus- . 


pdb 


coming a C3^ nation in ‘point of individual - 
yell: being, and she is making very little 
progress in. science and technology. ' 


Railway Aedes : 


Accidents on the railways can “only 
occu? for certain reasons. These. are 
(1) accidents caused by the ignorance, lack 
negligence or deliberate 


misconduct of human beings; (2) accidents 


due to reasons or faults connected with the 


mechanical and material factors presentin 
railways; and (3) those caused. by-acts oi 
God, such as, storms, floods, earthquakes, 
ete, ete. It is quite common with our rail- 
Ways to ascribe all accidents to sabotage, 
or at least all excepting some which could 
never have been caused by ‘sabotage. Ana 
even sabotage can be carried. out by dis- 
gruntled railway employees. Generally 
speaking, therefore, one should - begin 


. enquiries. about railway accidents by look-: 
village throughout India. Industry was. only: 


ing very closely into ‘the human element 
associated with the particular railway or 
the piace where the accident, occurred, as 


well as the personnel of the railway train 


or trains. Then there are mechanical 
defects. .These' may be there due to the 
negligence of the makers of the machinery, 
appliances, rails, structures, etc. or may be 


brought about by iack of . maintenance, 


faulty repairs ‘or unskilled operation. Lat- 
terly Indian railways have been employing, 


posting, promoting and managing personnel 
‘in a lax, corrupt and unwise manner. Per- 


sons in high position have been practising 
favouritism and enforcement of discipline 
has become impossible:due to interferenc- 
by persons in power. In one case a signai- 
man who used to go away .from his box 
and leave his work to a boy, could not be 
punished on account of having a patron who 
always gave him protection. This’ signai- 
man later caused a terrible: accident in 
which many died. We all know the defects 
of our railway organisation and the .défects 
are ‘becoming more and more ‘serious 
Trains seldom arrive on time anywhere and. 
the reasons are traceable „to the persons 
who take things easy on account of having 
influential. connections. This disgraceful 
practice of pushing undesirable relations or 
proteges into positions’ of great responsibi- 


: 
^. 
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lity has caused the death of many on our 
rallways. And the disease is not restricted 
to railways only. India’s Very Important 
Fersons are a great menace to society, for 
they have no sense of decorum in pushing 
their favourites into employment. Our 
-ational services are going from bad to 
Torse every day due to this evil.  ' 
AG. 

Diwan-i-Aam of W. Bengal 


Mr. P. C. Sen is a bold, energetic and 
intelligent person. Soon after becoming the 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, he has 
begun to attempt a “clean up” of the ad- 
ministrative junk heap that is present in 
avery State as an inheritance from the 
Sritish imperial era. Life goes on in India 
:n spite of the apathy, corruption, exploita- 
live greed and primitive mechanism that 
one finds in the governmental organisation 
in every State. It is highly amusing, in 
fact, to see the great national leaders of 
India proceeding along the ruts left by the 
Moghuls and the British, seated in their 
multiwheeled governmental chariots of vast 
proportions and talking glibly and often ia 
the best tradition and diction of Tub 
Thumpers without achieving any actual 
progress worth talking about. In our youth 
we were forced to read a text book named 
"England's Work in India" which gave an 
exaggerated and fictitious account of the 
boons that India had secured through 
British imperial governance. What we get 
in our newspapers and over the radio now 
is akin to that concocted history and utter- 
ly impossible valuation of British  ruler- 
ship of India. That Mr. P. C. Sen has left 
the beaten track of Congress guardianshio 


of the Indian nation and is trying 
to do something factual and real is 
a good sign and may actually lead 


to something. His Diwan-i-Aam or public 
hearing of complaints is a very good move 
in a right direction. Things will be done 
much sooner if the departments know that 
the Chief is taking a personal interest in 
matters. But what is more necessary is 
the abolition of the numerous Diwan-i-Khas 
discussions which are held between minis- 
ters and the patrons of persons and or busi- 
ness houses in order to get things done 
against the public interest. If Mr. P. C. 
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sen makes a rule that all decisions taken 
must be discussed openly and in an above 
board manner and not by "influence" or by 
listening to behind the screen talks, he will 
achieve a great national good. For corrup- 
tion has become a sort of fourth. dimension 
of che governmental organisation, and, 
unless this is uprooted, the condition of the 
peorle will not improve noticeably. It is 
also high time that the so called political 
sufferers were told to put in their claims 
of an economic nature by such and such 
date, after which they will have to line up 
with all others. The old civil servants, 
who carried out the orders of the British 
so faithfully upto 1947, should also be re- 
tired en blee now so that a new atmosphere 
can prevail in administration. 
AX 


Mobilising Gold 


Shri Morarji Desai has had yet another* 
brain wave. Someone has told him that 
India has 4,000 crores worth of gold in many 
small and large hoards, in the shape of 
jewellary and, may be, in gold coins. He 
has, therefore, thought of making use of 
this gold for the stop gap purpose of import- 
ing foreign goods for the Plans. If we have — 
4000 crores in gold, ie. Rs. 100|- in gold 
per capita of our population; then the dis- 
tribution of that gold must be very widely 
scattered. About 75% Indans have no gold, 
being too poor to posses any. The other 
10 erores of our population may have about 
3 tolas each; but then Shri Desai has 
knowledge of large and small hoards. So, 
in order to satisfy his contention we should 
leave about 1 tola from each owner of gold 
for the hoards which may be worth 1000 
crores more or less. The other 3000 crores 
will not be worth mobilising, being 9, 12, 
14, 18, 22 or 24 carat in quality and in the 
shape of light ornaments of 4 to 1 tola in 
weight of a total number running into 
perhaps 1000 million pieces. Buttons, ear 
rings, thin bangles, rings, nose studs, hair 
pins, pendants, chains, etc. weighing less 
tran l tola in most cases. Even the soul 
of a Congress leader will quail at the 
thought of mobilising 100 million buttons, 
100 million pieces of ear rings, 100 million 
Churis 50 million nose studs, 250 million 
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ing. Chumkis ffom saris; and gold. thread 
from pieces of Kinkhab will be a hopeless 
task. Then the 
with lae filling will also defy all efforts at 
mobilisation of the precious metal. Coming 
. to the hoards, if they do exist, how is Shri 
Morarji going to borrow the.gold or to buy 
or confiscate it? If he issues gold bonds 
repayable in gold at'a future date, he may. 
get some' gold, But the usual practice of 
our public Finance experts is to ‘borrow 
money when its purchasing power is x and 
.to repay the loan when the purchasing 
power has gone down to-4 X or less.- If 
gold is borrowed and the repayment is in 
-gold too the time honoured secret levy 
on capital will not be there and our spend- 
thrift Government may find that inconven:- 
ent. For, so far, we have always repaid our 
National Debt only. partially and a large 
Share of it has been just wiped out by the 
aforementioned secret levy on Capital 
Gold bonds’ purchaseable and repayable in 
gold only will make real values too conspi- 
cuous. The Government of. India will 
stand exposed in the matter of public. debts 
if this happened. So that gold bonds will 
not be popular. Shri Morarji may however 
beg for one, tola of gold from a selected 
group of 2 crore Indians. This will yield 
150 crore worth of foreign exchange.: In 
exchange the donors of gold may be given 
permits to buy cement, steel, clean 'sugar, 
guaranteed medicines, pure ghee or seats 
on railway trains. E m 
oe P x AC. 
Land Racket in Calcutta | 

‘One of the signs of a Socialist system 
of economic organisation is the prevention 
of exploitation of the members-of the com- 
munity by those who are in a strong posi- 
tion in point of control of finances, material 
or other economic resources. Preventive 
legislation has been introduced from time 
to time in many countries in the various 
sectors of-the economic field for the purpose 
of ‘controlling exploitation . and these are 
knwon as. Labour - Laws, Social Security 
Legislation, Acts controlling the formation. 
of trusts'and Kartels and their operation, 
Acts preventing cornering of essential 
commodities and so on-and so forth. No one 


gold covered. ornaments. 


. living in congested 
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rings and all the rést of the stuff. Detach- ‘has, of course, so far discussed the problem 
; of exploitation of the people by. politi- 


Gal parties or by Mlitary< Dictators ard 
that leaves a fruitful field for research Ly 
scholars of ‘economics and history.” "That 
suca.exploitation is possible is well-known. 


‘to all people who have and are’ suffering 


from the effects of this sort of exploitation. 
There can be various other forms of explo-- 
tation of persons in a weak. economic ‘pos-- 
tior by those in a stronger position, whic. 
are too numerous to mention here, Suca 
exploitation by political groups are carried 
out by what is- known as nepotism or cor- 
rupt favouritism ; while private individuals 


achieve the same objectives by. bribery, 


winning the favour.of persons in power by 
any means, buying results of “impartial” 
tests, trials and examinations and obtaining, 
by similar means, contracts, permits, licen- 
ces and what not? n 


A new racket and ‘corrupt system ol 
buying and selling land has now grown in 
the big cities of India. In Calcutta power- 
ful financial groups.are now buying up all 
builcing sites in advantageous and popular 
spots in the name of their proxies ‘and they 
are, thereafter, making enormous profits. by 
sélling. the same at . exhorbitant prices to 
the persons who badly need land to build 
houses. Thus lands purchased ‘a . few 
monta ago -at -Rs. 5,000/10,000 per katta 
(720 sq. ft.) are: now selling at Rs. 20,000/- 
Rs. 3),000/~ p. k. There have been ‘cases of 
sales at Rs. 50,000/-and “even Rs, 90,000/ 
p. k. The city Improvement Trust which 
buys out the poor residents of Calcutta’ 
areas at low ' prices, 
now-é-days. auctions the same after im- 
provement. These are bought up' by the 
rich financial groups which later rélease 
the seme at very high prices to those who 
build houses. Thus mahy ‘Calcutta people 
have >een forced to sell their ancestral 
homes to the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
at prices which were quite low and the. 
sellers have seldom been able to buy back 
anything. Now if anyone goes to the agents 
of the racketeers in land te buy any parti- 
cular- plot, the would-be : buyer is asked 
to-make a written offer. If that is done, the 
offer is merely shown round.to be bettered ' 
by.others.- No one gets the plot until.a. 
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very rich builder of mansions or flats turns Policies to safeguard the well-being of our 
D and offers a very high price; probably family members. Today with the amazing mis- 
half in “black” and half in white money. management that prevails in the bureaux of the 
The "black" money is off the record and L.I.C. We feel shakey even to die. 
that saves taxes and in stamps. Also the A. C. 
buyer can use his illicit earnings by paying Everybody's Grazing Ground 
oif the record cash. These transactions are ; ER ! 
anti-Social and are causing great inconve- And nobody's responsibiity. That is Calcutta. 
nierce and loss to ordinary buyers of land. We often hear how clean, modern and well-deve- 
The State is also lossing. What. about loped Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Kanpur are, 
some immediate preventive action by and we feel sorry for ourselves; but when we 


Government ? look round the streets of Calcutta we find a great 
i £ A. C. change has come over it since the days of our 
LLC uM youth. It appears to us that the entire surplus 


population of eastren India has come to live in 
Calcutta. And their way of life determines the 
life of Calcutta. Very few of them pay any rates 
or taxes and many live more or less on the pave- 
ments and in rickshaws or upon push carts. 
They carry out their ablutions and look after 
their ultimate personal needs in full public view 
all over the city. They also lead a simple life ^ 
and do not believe in sending their clothes to the - 
wash. When they have a shave, once every six 
months, or shave their heads, twice a month, the 
debris left at the site of the two-brick hair 
dressing saloon is mountainous. And if four 
hundred thousand persons discard one tooth 
brush (branch) every day, the volume of the 
chewed up timber would lie, at the rate of 200 
pieces p.c. ft, about 2,000 c. ft. p. day. That 
is roughly 20 lorry loads! No wonder the City 
Fathers feel helpless when they see the size of the 
job they have to do. Moreover, they find that 


By making a state monopoly of life insu- 
rence in India the Government of India had 
successfully “managed to control all savings of 
Indians in the shape of premia paid on the poli- 
cies. They have also by this means, set-up 
newer standards of inefficiency in every little 
thing connected with this very essential socio-, 
economic institution. There are just thousands 
cf complaints all over India now of receipts not 
being issued, notices not being sent, sitting over 
first premiums without granting cover, delay over 
settlement of claims and so on and so forth. If 
half of these alleged acts of gross negligence and 
rusmanagement are reported correctly, it gives 
a grim picture of state “management” of the 
„affairs of this essential public utility organisa- 
tion. The Government of India are very proud 
cf the achievements of their public sector. But 
when we look round the public hospitals, check 
Ae r a pd P their conservancy staff create more filth than 
for long hours on railway platforms for trains Pie remove A.C 
running late, never receive our letters, telegrams v 
end money orders, watch the houses of million- 
paires and governmental palaces go up by the There are roughly a couple of lakh of stray 
dozen while we wait for our mites of cement or dogs in Calcutta. There are also a similar 
steel, get no transport for our raw materials or number of cats. There are two well-known orga- 
finished goods, run around the market to get nisations in the city which look after the well- 
some genuine medicine and live through our being of the animals. This means that all dogs. 
years of independence in anxiety, want and frus- and cats which have well-to-do owners are pro- 
tration; then we slowly develop our doubts about perly looked after in the city. The stray animals 
the sincereity, honesty and ability of our national live and die uncared for. Most of the dogs -are 
managers of the destiny of the nation. We begin mangy and suffer from all known and unknown 
to feel that a nation cannot live entirely on news- forms of canine malady. They die untreated and 
paper headlines. Nar on the promises and state: occasionally in a very painful manner, e.g., by 
ments made by the leaders of the nation. being run over by motor vehicles or rabies. Re- 
Fomerly, we could, at least die happily, knowing cently a dog developed rabies in a fairly modern 
chat we were leaving behind our Life Insurance part of the city. The organisations referred to 


How Dogs Live and Die 


NOTES 


above refused to do anything about it; for they 
thought that suffering from rabies was not the 
same as being subjected to cruelty. This subtle 
philosophical distinction between acts of humans 
and of God eventually caused the police to be 
brought into the picture. The dog, thereafter, 
died under repeated lathi blows and was left 
dead in a nearby drain. The Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, by the way, informed the rate payers con- 
cerned that they had no arrangements for des- 
iroying stray or diseased dogs, as such arrange- 
ments were objected to by dog lovers! 
A.C, 

India in Asian Games 


In spite of all restrictive impositions made 
by the Government of India, who love to see 
the Nation shine in International meets without 
giving up any part of their absurd and nationally 
injurious foreign exchange policy; the Indian 
gleam has been doing well in the competitions. 
Japan, which was almost totally destroyed by the 
War can, it seems, earn and spend any amount 
of foreign exchange for the atheletes of the 
nation. India, being ruled by men and women 
who have no constructive nation building ideas, 
excepting such as are connected with buying 
foreign machinery; is in an unfortunate position. 
She has 400 million people of whom more than 
three-fourths cannot find any ready market to 
sell their labour at a good price. The Govern- 
ment of India cannot read the economic lesson 
provided by Russia, Germany and Japan and 
they go after borrowing the products of foreign 
labour while they keep their own man-powers 
idle. This way of looking at the economy of the 
nation is setting back the nation by 50 years. 
When we emerge out of these dark ages of 
Indian economy it may be too late to pick up 
our lost opportunities. To go back to the Asian 
Games, we have to say that very many top-class 
sportsmen never got a chance to join the com- 
petitions. ‘This prevented India from earning 
greater distinction. It also created a sense of 
frustration among sportsman which was no good 
for the cause of atheletics in India. 

A.C. 
Who are Indians 


Mr. Phizo, who became famous with foreign 
assistance in his campaign for an ind«pendent 
< Nagaland recently said that his people were not 
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Indians but were a separate race of humans who 
did not want Indians to come into their coun- 
try end swamp them by force of numbers. Now, 
we think, Mr.:Phizo’s source of inspiration is 
the same as that of the makers of Pakistan -vho 
also thought they were a separate nation by 
virtue of their acceptance of Islam as their reli- 
gion, As a matter of fact, the Nagas are no more 
or no less Indians than all other Indians. “he 
same is true of the people of Pakistan. l'or 
really Indian is a name given to the dwellers of 
the subcontinent of India without reference to 
the socio-anthropological differences that may 
exist between the various groups and communi- 
ties that inhabit India. So that one might assert 
that the majority of the Indian people have a 
right :o demand a common state for all Indians, 
The right of local self-government should also 
belong to the people of all Indian zones and 
sub-zones. But not the right to break away. Tre 
Britisk violated this fundamental principle once 
by creating a Pakistan. This cannot be per- 
mitted to be done a second time. 
A. C. 

To Whose Credit? 


Truth and the necessity for keeping a co: 
rect record of all that has happened in the pro- 
cess of the development of human civilisation, de- 
mand that no incorrect version of any significart 
historical incident should be permitted to be prc- 
pagated without contradiction. In India politice] 
parties and their followers are the most oul- 
standing distorters of the facts of history as re- 
lated tc what they consider to be their moral 
territory of work and achievement. This evil has 
spread from political parties to individuals anc 
to other groups of persons too. So that the true 
facts of social or political history are becoming 
obscure and refabrieated day by day. Some of 
these attempts at false presentation of facts are 
deliberately made by organised bodies, while 
others just happen due to the overflowing 
bhakti of loose thinking persons who cannot al- 
ways keep separate their wishful thoughts from 
the realities of life. Thus a Communist may say 
that the Law of Gravitation was discovered by 
Karl Marx or an ardent Congressman ascribe 
the authcrship of the Bhagabat Gita to Mahatma 
Gandhi. In a small way, perhaps, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru may be given credit for inaugurating 


the League of Nations and the U.N.O. or Shri 


$ 
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Atalya Ghosh iaae for starting the Swa- 
deshi Movement. We should make a list of . all 
incidents of National Importance, right now and 
give each, oné its ‘true historical weightage and 
mention tr uthfully who did what. 

A. C: 
Tke ECM, Britain and India 


Understanding about the real significance of 
Britain’ S application for being allowed to` join 
the European Common - Market and ` its 
implications to India appears to be informec by 
a. vagueness-of which good advantage, it would 
seem, is being sought to be derived by the Union 
Finance Minister, Dy the rather- extravagantly 


optimistic forecastes made by the later since his 
recent return from abroad, 


and which would 
seem to be further confounding ' the prevalent 
confusion on the matter. At the time of the con- 
clusion of the now famous Rome Treaty . organiz- 
ing an European- Economic Community, binding 
them together -into a common ‘customs union 
some years ago, Britain spurned the offer to join 
the favoured Six: and sought 
possible impact upon her trade of this new kind 
of international coustoms union by devising the 


. European Free Trade Association. At the time of 


. remotely possible, it 


the countries 
acquiring also a most significant strategic impor- 


the Rome Treaty Britain did not, understandably, 
apprehend any very serious repercussion on her 
trade from this new customs union; as she was 
well set in: her developing trade abroad and most 
of the countries of the Six were only just emer- 
ging into econmic self-sufficiency after the 
Gevastations of the Second. World War. What 
little threat, she felt, there might- eventually 
develop from this new Union to hee trade, would . 
be more than fully neutralized by her new 
creation, the .EFTA. 

Unfortunatelv for Britain and most countriés 
of the EFTA, things did-not pan out in the manner 
they were expected to, and the new Economic 
Community. created by the Rome. Treaty not 
merely emerged into daily developing virility 
with a. Rob ons hold upon Europe's trade 
to an-extent never before envisaged as even 
also developed into much 
more than merely a loose customs union between 
concerned, and has fast been 


tance at the same time. Britain had, of course, 
certain” inherent difficulties in joining such a 
sommunity. as this. For one thing, she had her 


1 ` 


to neutralize the - 
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SEM under _ TM old Imperial Preferences, 
now tie Commonwealth ` preferences; and these 
she cculd not lightly ` repudiate not merely be- 
cause of their international political implications, 


but presumably, because .of their visibly bene: 


ficent effects upon ‘her own  home'économy 
derived from Commonwealth trade. Most of the 
-undeveloped and underdeveloped . (and, most of 


the Commonwealth countries are such). mémbers | 


of the Commonwealth not merely did and continue 
to provide a lucrative market for surplus British 
exportable merchandise, especially in the shape 
of heavy capital-exports, they have also been 
providing a happy and profitable dumping ground 
for a sizeably large proportion of British un- 
emplayables, masquerading as so-called technolo- 


gists and’ experts, at highly. remunerative rates. 
‘Britain obviously 


could not 
these profitable ties which it might be necessary 


lightly repudiate ` 


to at least considerably loosen, if not completely 


sever, if she had agreed to join -the newly con- 
ceived, European Economic Community at , the 
time of the formulation of the Rome Treaty. 
Things, however, panned out quite, diffe- 
rently from what was anticipated and 
developed an economic and industrial potential 


within the very short while it has been operating. 
appre- 


which was not merely nót previously 
hended as being possible, but which has been 
the cause of Britain's being steadily but surely 
pushed out of. her traditional markets not 
merely on the continent of Europe, but even 
elsewhere im the world. Even some of the deve- 
loping Commonwealth countries preferred to 
make their purchases of heavy “capital goods 
from the Six at more economical terms and the 


the Six‘ 


iss A 


inevitable result has been a serious threat to the . 


British economy which has to sustain itself very: 
largely by. its exports abroad. Dwindling British, 


exports and the corresponding effect of the situa- 
tion upon the growth of the British rational pro- 
duct compelled the Government of the. U.K. last 
year to seriously reconsider the earlier decision-to 
keep away from the E.E.C. Reconsideration was, 


obviously, neither easy nor facile. Britain. had’ 


to consider in this context her obligations under 
Commonwealth Relations: There was also the 


‘matter of the EFTA to be considered. These are, ’ 


one, a traditional obligation and the other ‘one 


which was created primarily at her own instance’ 


and -initiative, which could not be lightly. dis 


missed or repudiated. On. the other hand, her 


dwindling trade which she could not conceive of 
| any other alternative means to’ save from, were- 
posing a real threat to the maintenance of the 


British national standard-of living at thei? present : 


level. One can. sympathise with Britain in, her 


ultimate decision to apply for admission into the. 
long this, what may be only a fortuitious 


EEC, proposing certain safeguards in ‘respect ‘of 
both her Commonwealth and EFTA obligations as 
a condition of-her admittance. 

The community of the Six, d 
havé been in no mood for accepting any condi- 
tion, however.. Negotiations have been going on 
"for more.than a year now, Britain being almost 
continuously and progressively compelled to re- 
vise and restate her demands in respect of Com- 
monwealth -concessions so far -as the application 
of the Common External Tariffs of the ECM are 
concerned, but the Six as steadily . | proving in- 
tractable in respect of almost every new propo- 
sal put forth by Britain in this: regard. One of 
the latest proposals put forth by “Britain, and 
‘which intimately concerned India, was that a 
. moratorium should be extended in -respect of 
British imports from the Commonwealth, espe- 
cially from India and Pakistan duty free and 
. irrespective of quota restrictions, for a period 
mutually. agreed before the Common External 
Tariff were to be clamped down on them. There 
‘was “initial - expectation .that such a proposal 
would be acceptable, especially in view of simi- 
lar concessions having already been granted to 
certain African countries, former possessions of 
the French Empire and which, perhaps, was one 
of the visible reasons for -Mr. Morarji Desai’s 
mood of optimism. Nothing, however, has so far 
eventuated to encourage the hope that the Six 
would be likely to accept even such temporary 
concessions. Latest indications available, on the 
contrary, evince a considerable hardening of the 
attitude of. the-Six in respect of British peepee 
regarding agriculture, .and it does seem likely 
as if-the British: application for admittance into 
the Community may even be indefinitely post- 
poned, if not altogether rejected. The French 
President’s rather devastatingly cryptic comment 
that Britain has been endeavouring to eat.the 
cake and have it too at the same time, would 
seem to summarise, in concrete terms, the con- 
ditions Britain has been ‘seeking to make as part 
of her terms for admittance into the E.E.C. Tem- 
porarily, at least, there would seem to have been 
.& certain accession of strength in the British atti- 
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tuce in respect of her ‘conditions for’ joining the 
Community qualified, perhaps, by the recently 
reported upward lift in the quantum. of British 
exports to West Germany and other countries of 
the European Economic Community in spite 
of the deterrant -common tariff. But .how 
and 
ver: temporary accession of strength is likely to 
of quite uncertain speculation 
and it is not. impossible that in a very -short 
while again, she may find herself reduced to her 
original position of a somewhat abject suppliant. 

What would seem to have been considerably 
accentuating. British difficulties in the way of 
joining the Community apart from the Commu- 
nity's intransigence in respect of her proposals 
for Commonwealth concessions, is the fact that 
the Six, apparently, are no more in a relenting 
mood in respect of the European neutrals whom 
Britain had roped in into her former EFTA 
escapade; and about whom both the ‘governing 
party and the ‘opposition .in the Community's 
counsels seem to be completely indifferent. It may, 
on the face of it; seem rather strange that any 
European country could afford to’ be quite in- 
different to these West European democracies. 
But the Common Market Community being not 
just an ordinarv customs union, but something 
far more potent both in respect of political and 
military implications, it may be difficult for the 
Six to tie in, or provide concession to ‘countries 
whick are unable to accept the political impli- 
cations or the joint military responsibilities of the 
Rome Treaty. The penchant for maintaining the 
“neatness around the edges" of the Community 
even after enlargement as being currently  dis- 
cussec, may be considered of such paramount 
importance that it may conceivably be difficult to 
envisage that thé boundaries of the Community 
may Fe allowed to loose its present sharpness of 
outline as between those .who are in and, those 
that are out, and merge into vague and indetermi- 
nate Enes as, it may be apprehended, would be 
bound to be the case if the countries of the 
EFTA were to be included within the favoured 
perimeter of the Six.or the Seven, as the case 


may.bhe, without a complete. reversal of their 
politica] or. military neutrality. 
Whether one agrees with*the political and 


militarv contents of the policies of the European 
Economic, Community or otherwise, the fact 
seems to be unambiguously clear that so far as 


~ 
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Indiz is concerned, there is no real cause for the 
Union Finance Minister’s unseasonable optimism, 
and in the event of Britain’s being eventually 
allowed to join the Community, India may be 
faced with a further serious threat to her al- 
ready very precarious export balances. As pre- 
sent indications shew, there is quite a possibi- 
lity zhat Britain's application for admittance, if 
not on the grounds of her conditions for Com- 
monwealth or other conditions, but at least on 
account of her demands in respect of British 
agriculture, a position from which she cannot 
obviously resile on account of the dire threat its 
ultimate repudiation would be bound to pose on 
her own basic economic structure, may be re- 
jected or, at least, indefinitely postponed. It is 
in India's own interest to hope that it may be so, 
and instead of spreading confusion by way of 
wishful optimism of the manner in which our 
Finance Minister seems to have been indulging, 
the country should make ready to meet the 
challenge of leastwise the breathing space that is 
thus bound to be available, and make the most 
of her advantages in the British markets. 


K.N. 


Development Planning in Under- 
developed Economy 


One of the fundamental bases of  develop- 
men: planning for an underdeveloped economy 
like the one in this country, it should be recog- 
nized, must be progress in agricultural produc- 
tion In fact, looked at from the point of view of 
the requisite conditions of industrial  develop- 
ment, growth of an agricultural surplus would 
seem to be one of the essential conditions-pre- 
cedent to industrial growth. The history of the 
US. economy, undoubtedly the most highly 
developed industrial economy of the modern 
world, would demonstrate that the rapid pace of 
industrial development in this country followed, 
not preceded, the growth of very substantial 
agricultural surpluses. Even today, despite Ame- 
rica’s overwhelming industrial potential not 
merely from the point of view of installed capa- 
city but also from that of a correspondingly 
rap:dly rising incidences of productivity, U.S. 
agriculture is blessed with large surpluses to an 
extent where the price levels of agricultural pro- 


duce have to be sustained by a cleverly devised 


system of organized price-support. Examples in 
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the U.K. and other European countries especially 
belonging to the favoured group of the Economic 
Community, would demonstrate a similar trend 
of agricultural growth preceding rapid  indus- 
trialization. . 

Development planning in India would not, 
however, seem to demonstrate a clear under- 
standing of such a postulate to industrial growth. 
The very substantial deficits in the country’s 
food production potentials requiring the  diver- 
sion of very substantial amounts of precious 
foreign exchange for the importation of food 
cereals from abroad no doubt caused a certain 
emphasis to be laid upon creation of necessary 
irrigation facilities and the production of requi. 
site quantities of fertilizers in the First and the 
following Plan programmes, but results  up-to- 
date do not appear to have been sufficiently en- 
couraging to agricultural growth at the rate at 
which it would be considered an ample  incen- 
tive to industrial development at the pace pro- 
grammed for. Estimates of agricultural  pro- 


duction during the first year of the Third Plan 


in 1961-62, provided for only marginal increase 
over the previous year, although it would seem 
obvious that the achievements of the Third Plan 
would have to depend, more than on anything 
else, upon the steady improvement in production 


incidences that would be likely to be evinced in 


the agricultural sector of the national economy. 


In fact, there would seem to be a concen- 
‘tration of attention and concern upon a rapid 


rise in the industrial potential of the economy 
to the comparative neglect of the need for agricul. 
tural growth as an essential economic base with- 
out which ordered industrial growth may, des- 
pite the creation of necessary capacity therefor, 
be altogether jeopardised. In all that is being 
sought to be done currently in respect of deve- 
lopment planning one would look almost in vain 
for a practical and purposive approach to this 
most vital requisite of development planning. 
Álthough attention has, from time to time, 
been drawn to the fact that the levels of output 
envisaged for agriculture in the Plan will have 
to dépend on the progress of irrigation and 
availability of chemical fertilizers—and it must 
be recognized that the output envisaged is, in 
itself, far short of the level at which an agricul- 
tural surplus would be expected to be in sight— 
the outlook, to judge by experience, would not 
seem to be very much encouraging. Although irri- 
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gation facilities have, in their potentials been 
programmed for a considerable improvement 
from about 48 per cent in the first year of the 
Second Plan to about 70 per cent in its last year, 
it is still bound to be a very long time before 
sufficient irrigation facilities are created and 
utilized to the full requisite extent. Against the 
Third Plan target of 12.80 million acres to be 
covered by minor irrigation potentials, achieve- 
ments of the first year of the Third Plan in 
1961-62, is estimated to have been only 1.67 
million acres, while in respect of major and 
medium irrigation works, utilization during the 
year is estimated at 1.94 million acres against the 
TThird Plan target of 13.64 million acres. In res- 
pect of fertilizers production, the Third Plan had 
to get off with the heavy backlog of the Secbnd 
Plan. In accordance with an estimate provided 
in the Rajya Sabha by the Union Food and 
Agriculture Minister, the total requirements of 
fertilizers in 1962-63, in terms of nitrogenous 


^eontents are estimated at 5,89,000 tonnes, indi- 


imports 
short- 


genous production at 2,02,000 tonnes, 
at 2,15,000 tonnes, leaving an uncovered 
fall of 1,72,000 tonnes. 

Unfortunately, however, authority seems to 
be strangely complacent about this rather dismal 
picture of immediate agricultural prospects in 
the country, although on the very face of it 
it would seem that the bare outlines of success 
even in respect of merely achieving the physical 
targets of the Third Plan would have to depend 


on very substantial food imports at what may 
only be described as suicidal expenditure of 


foreign exchange. Looked at either way, lack of 
a sufficiently purposive programme for agricul- 
tural growth at the . minimum requisite rate, 
if the fundamental postulate that industrial 
development has to follow agricultural growth 
at a usfficiently rapid pace to make the eventual 
emergence of an agricultural surplus is accepted 
as correct, might jeopardise the very purpose 
of development planning currently.being under- 


taken at such huge expenditure both in terms of 


material resources and immense human sacri- 
fice. 

Another very pertinent question in this con- 
text would seem to be the type of industrial 
growth that would be likely to suit the present 
conditions and stage of development of the Indian 
economy. One of the' fundamental determinants 


of economic growth universally accepted all 
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over the world, is the corresponding grow:h of 
the employment potential that such economic 
growth would sustain indicating, thereby the 
growth, in turn, of both the area and content 
of effective demand. The economic advisers of 
the Planning Commission and of the Government 
of India alike appear to us to have been over- 
emphasizing the need for consumption-restriction 
as both a generative factor in capital-formcetion 
as well as a necessary restraining element against 
inflationary pressures. This emphasis on consum- 
ption-restraint would, however, seem to disrezard 
a fundamental economic fact that consump:ion- 
restraints would apply only to the existence of a 
corresponding consumers’ surplus. Where such 
a surplus is non-existent or, es very well may be 
the case in most instances in this country, it is 
a negative quantity, consumption-restraint wculd 
be a foolhardy thing to look for. Be that as it 


may, there is nothing in the results of the First 


two Plans so far emerged, nor in the prospects 
of the Third Plan currently under implementation, 
that would indicate the prospects of any sab- 
stantial improvement in the employment poten-ial 
in the country. It is not merely a question of 
having to provide for the growth of new employ- 
ment seekers estimated at approximately 2.1 er 
cent of the population annually but even of :he 
backlog of the huge army of the unemployed or 
only very partially employed, that has to be 
considered in this context. The question world 
seem to be pertinent in this context that plarn- 
ing for huge capital intensive industries of the 
modern type alone, which seems to be the current 
pastime of our development-economists at tne 
Centre and in the States, would be likely to 
achieve anywhere near this purpose. The employ- 
ment potentials of capital-intensive industries, it 
is pertinent to remind oneself at this stage, is 
comparatively low. In fact, the growth of capitel- 
intensive industries in U.S.A. and, later in 
Europe of the modern type have been the direct 
outcome, on the one hand, of the need for profi- 
table employment of surplus idle capital and, on 
the other, to obviate the difficulties of labour 
shortages, conditions which would not seem tə 
apply to the case of India even remotely. The 
glamour of a highly mechanized, even automatized 
industrial system may be very fascinating to an 
outside onlooker but where necessary conditions 
for their adoption do not apply, their importatior 
into the system of an underdeveloped (for al. 
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‘practically purposes really a 2 “completely undeve- 
loped) economy like that in this country, may be 
.campletely suicidal., ‘Conditions here, jt. would ` 
seem patent, do not even remotely encourage the 
establishment ` of large-scale capital intensive, 
` industries in, this country yet. Our problem is 
certainly neither unemployed surplus capital 
‘languishing for profitable investment, nor a lack. 
of human labour. It has been complained that 
considering ‘the. very low productivity of Indian 
labour, the. production: ‘process is inordinately 
expensive in this country despite our low’ econo-, 

mic potentials and the need for. developing | 
ee efficiency makes the establishment of 
_ .c&pital intensive industries a dire necessity. If the 


purpose of economic growth is to provide for ac 


corresponding rise in the incidence of the national ` 
product in the’ benefits of which the people in 
ike country aré intended to participate, this would 
` certainly not seem to' be the way to go about the 
‘matter. On the contrary, ` considering. that the 
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capital base of'a modern  mechanized. capital 
intensive indüstry is in the proportion of 10,000 
to 200 against cottage industries per „capita of 


‘ employment in the industry concerned, going in 


for capital intensive’ industrialization in India at 
the present momient would distinctly seem to. be- 
contra-indicated: - 


- 


- In fact, a careful scrutiny « of de programmes: 


‘and processes of Development Planning viewed. 


in.the context of the results achieved during the 
last eleven years, would seem.to indicate the vital 
need for a great deal of rethinking on the 
matter and, perhaps, a complete reversal of the ` 
policies - and programmes that. we seem to have 
been fruitlessly pursuing in this country ` during -- 
the. last decade at, considerable sacrifice to. the 
people, Onè df the elementary conténts of progress ` 
, is, obviously, the ability to own up mistakes and " 
the courage to start afresh if need be. 
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; -As we jupe the late Ananda Mohan Bose on the front page. of this’ issue. : 
wé cannot do better than recall what Dr. Rashbehari Ghose said as Chairman : 


^: of the Reception Committee to the 1906 Calcutta Congress :- 


- - “In the death of Ananda Mohan Bose, everyone felt as, if he had lost a per- |. 


sonal friend ; for he was 


of an eminently winning disposition, 


distinguished ` . 


nót less by his amiability than by the purity: of his life. To deep spiritual ‘fervour, 
he joined a lofty patriotism, working ' as ever in the great Task Master’s eye’. In- 
deed, in Ananda Mohan Bose patriotism grew to the height of a religion. And’ it 


was this happy union óf- the religious and civic elements in his character that sus- `: 

- ' tained. him when, with: life fast ebbing away and with the valley 'of the shadow 
'  of-death almost in sight; he poured out his soul in that memorable swan song of — 
the 16th of October, 1905; when a;whole people ‘plunged in gloom ` assembled" EE 
. together in solemn protest against the ruthless dismemberment of their country”. 
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By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA | 


Despite the fact that the programme 
for the development of cottage industries 
has been an organic part of our national 


planning since the first of the series of five. 


year plans was launched in 1951-52, it 1s 
curious that some of the students or critics 
of our planning refuse to understand, much 
"less to appreciate, the place of these indus- 
tries in the Indian economy. The latest 
among such critics is Mr. Paul Johnson who 
decries the value of this sector of our plans 
in an:article which is prominently featured 
in the New Statesman.* He considers that 
" cottage industries constitute “perhaps the 
biggest artificial burden the economy has 
to bear” since they are “heavily subsidized 
‘and protected.” The fact that these indus- 
tries ‘have been allocated Rs. 264.crores in 
the Third Plan ‘shows, he avers, the immen- 
sity of the burden, for. does this ` not, he 
asserts, represent 25 per cent of the total 
allotted to agriculture ? SES 
This, kind of criticism can come only 
from a superficial—if not jaundiced—stud- 
ent of Indian planning, particularly one 
who has made no attempt to study the 
' stark realities of our economy. That the 
number of persons engaged.in small esta- 
blishments is at least three times that of 
those employed by factory industries should 
denote the importance of this sector of our 
. economy and the imperative need in any 
programme of planned development to en- 
sure that the large numbers engaged in 
these occupations are enabled to increase 
. their levels of earnings and hence to raise 
- their standards of living which are much 
below those of the smaller numbers em- 
ployed ‘in factory industries. Moreover, 


the aggregate contribution that these small: 


establishments, through their productive 

effforts,- made to the national output was, 
* "The Tortoise and the. Hare". By Paul 

Johnson, -New. Statesman, Ist June, 1962. 


- 


until some five years back, of the same 
magnitude as that of factory industries ; 
notwithstanding the intensification of the 
process of ‘centralized industrialisation even 
today it is only slightly lower in propor-ion. 
It should have: been obvicus to any discern- 
ing student of the Indian economy tha. no 
planning authority, could ignore the .cleims 
of this important section of our indus-rial 
workers. ^" . i ï 

It is arithmetically true that the-sum 
of Rs. 264 crores constitutes roughly a Ettle 
under a quarter of Rs. 1,068 crores alloted 
to agriculture under the Third Five-Year 
Plan. But while the allocation for agricul- 
ture has gone up from Rs. 530 crores in the 
Second Plan to Rs. 1,068 croresinthe Third 
Plan and the percentage irom 11 to 14, for 
the village and small industries- sector the 
percentage of allocation remains the same, 
just 4. The percentage allocation for or- 
ganized industries and minerals remains 
the same, that is 20, but the quantum has 
gone up from Rs. 900 crores to Rs. 1,520 
crores, which. figure is nearly six times 
the provision for the small industries 
sector. This provision, besides, is, exclusive 
of the allocation for power which has gone 
up from Rs. 445 crores to Rs, 1,012 crores, 
the percentage rising from 10 to 18. 

A student of our Plans should also have 
noted that out of-the increased allocation 
for the, cottage and small industries sector, 
handlooms and Khadi, wich are mainly the 
target of Mr. Paul Johnson’s attack, account 
partly for just 15 crores out of a total in- 
crease of some 85 crores. It is mainly <he 
mechanized section in this group that has 
secured the bulk of the additional provi- 
sion. The allocation for, small-scale indus- 
tries, principally other tkan the traditional 
ones, is Rs. 84.6 crores as against Rs. 64.6 
crores under the Second Plan and for .n- 
dustrial estates, chiefly intended for small 


and medium. industries Rs, 30.2 crores as 


186 
compared with Rs. 11.6 crores in the 
Second Plan. If this increase of Rs. 40 
crores is deemed a burden it has been 
accepted by the planning authorities not 
out of any desire to subsidize or protect the 
treditional cottage industries but by reason, 
presumably, of a desire to diversify the in- 
dustrial pattern by the encouragement of 
new industries producing miscellaneous 
arcicles with the use of power, providing 
an outlet for petty entrepreneurial talent 
and diffusing employment among skilled 
workmen or young persons with a modicum 
of training in the handling of machines. 
Bcth the economic and sociological value of 
this cannot be denied by any student of 
economies. 
In the columns of a weekly devoted to 
the cause of socialism it is amazing, how- 
yer, to see a statement such as made by 
Mr. Paul Johnson that if rural employment 
is to be reduced “it would be preferable to 
keep the workers alive by paying a dole." 
In the first place, no person making such an 
assertion could possibly have any concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem of 
rural unemployment in India, or even of 
Irdian demographic conditions with its pre- 
ponderant rural population four times as 
large as the urban population and with 
agriculture being the source of livelihood 
for nearly seven out of every ten persons. 
In an unplanned society, the surplus rural 
population may be left to die of slow star- 
vation or have their standard of living 
lowered with the growth in numbers with- 
out any corresponding increase in the in- 
come from agriculture. But any scheme of 
unemployment doles for the huge numbers 
.oncerned would present a most stupendous 
task for a planning authority even with the 
emplest of resources as its command. Again, 
the pattern of our agricultural operations is 
such and varies so greatly that it is not 
only for those who are wholly unemployed 
that provision has to be made. Those who 
are unemployed in off-seasons or those who 
have just a little work to do every day or 
the rural artisans who have lost their occu- 
pations or who cafi finish their daily job in 
a few hours’ time—the chronically únder- 
employed—will also claim attention. The 
grant of doles to the wholly ‘unemployed, 
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even if practicable and desirable, can by no 
stretch of imagination alleviate the misery 
that rural under-employment spells. 

But apart from the financial aspect, 
what is astounding is the casual, if not 
callous, manner in which this problem of 
unemployment is approached. How a sys- 
tem of doles can meet a situation such as 
confronts planning in India passes one's 
understanding! It is not the planning 
authorities in India. but a delegation from 
the United Nations who after a survey of 
our economy arrived at the conclusion 
recently that “unemployment and under- 
employment are major causes of poverty 
and the objective of providing more and 
more productive employment is a major 
element in the broader objective of promot- 
ing higher levels of living.” The problem is 
as acute today, if not worse, as it was when 
these words were penned or when prior to 
the formulation of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the statistical and economic experts 
associated with the formulation of that Plan 
put forward their recommendations. The 
expansion of “household or, hand produc- 
tion,” observed Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, 
“would quickly generate a large volume of 
work all over the country,” a view echoed 
by the Panel of Economists which called for 
a positive policy for the stimulation of 
additional employment opportunities for 
self-employed persons as a major plank in 
the programme for relief of unemployment. 
Suprlementary occupations, it was noted in 
The Tentative Framework of.the Second 
Five-Year Plan, would have to be found for 
considerable numbers. 

It is after a sustained and serious study 
of the problem of unemployment as it 
exists in our country today that this pro- 
gramme for the development of cottage 
industries finds place in our Third Five- 
Year Plan. Allowing the large numbers in- 
volved to remain without work and keep- 
ing them alive—to reproduce Mr. Paul 
Johrson’s elegant phrase—with the aid of 
doles is a proposition which would be re- 
pugnant to any social scientist, economist 
and administrator because of sociological 
and moral considerations, apart from finan- 
cial ones. One should have thought that the 


days had gone when it could be seriously ` 
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suggested, particularly by any one sub- 
scribing to a socialist school of thought 
that it would be in the interest of a national 
economy as a whole to keep a portion of 
the people—and in India the portion is 
pretty large—idle rather than help them 
to get engaged in useful productive effort. 
That these persons would thereby be en- 
abled to have the satisfaction of contribut- 
ing to the national pool upholds their 
dignity and is in itself no small national 
gain. ; 

For the provision of expanding oppor- 
tunities for does employment and work in 
cottage industries not constitute the most 
suitable medium? The statisticians and 
economists associated with the formulation 
of the Second Five-Year Plan thought so, 
very definitely. Accepting this view, the 
Planning Commission appointed, as far 
y back as in 1955, a Committee containing 
two eminent economists to formulate the 
lines on which such expansion could be 
planned for. The traditional industries 
producing consumers’ goods in common 
demand provide, especially in rural areas, 
a field of effort where considerable expan- 
sion is possible—without the necessity of 
setting up costly plants or investing large 
sums of money. As it is, their impact on 
relieving under-employment either in 
agriculture or in artisan industries has not 
been inconsiderable; and large numbers 
have had fuller employment or work from 
which the families can supplement their 
meagre incomes. Over the entire period of 
both the Plans, the increase in employment 
provided through large-scale factory indus- 
tries is hardly ten lakhs, With the very 
much smaller outlay incurred, the cottage 
industries sector has provided additional 
employment for far larger numbers. All this 
has been achieved—and is capable of being 
extended in growing magnitude—on a basis 
which should be welcomed by social scient- 
ists. As the U.N. survey referred to earlier, 
has observed, “an opportunity for produc- 
tive work is not merely a means to a higher 
income. It is a means to self-respect, to the 
development of the human personality and 
to a sense of participation in the common 
purposes of society.” There may be alter- 
native paths of economic development, but 
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in the context of our present-day economy 
we have to select paths that provide work, 
forthwith, for large numbers. Then alone 
can many share in the benefits of progress. 

Another of the points of criticism is 
tha; the encouragement of production 
through cottage industries has led to the 
raising of the price level for consumers’ 
goods and that the limitation placed on the 
production of large-scale industries in the 
interests of the corresponding cottage in- 
dus:ries or the imposition of differertial 
duties has clogged progress. The classic 
illustration of this imaginary phenomenon 
that might be cited would be the co-ton 
textile industry. But no one who has 
studied the varying fortunes of that indus- 
try during the entire period of planring 
will take the view that its progress has 
been checked because of either differential 
duties or by reason of the ceiling fixed for 
production. The small cess originally im- 
posed in the interest of the cottage hand- 
loom industry is but a negligible fraction 
of the duties now levied by way of indirect 
taxetion for general purposes. When the 
textile industry spokesmen protested in 
1950 against a nominal ceiling placed on 
procuction, cloth production actually went 
above the ceiling and caused a slump, the 
blame for which could scarcely be laid at 
the doors of cottage industry. The anti- 
cipated increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of cloth to meet which the industry 
clam.oured for a higher ceiling has not 
materialized till this day, because of che 
absence of any increase in the purchas-ng 
power of the people, the large bulk of 
whom are agriculturists and dwell in 
villazes. That increase can take place only 
with the diversification of the rural 
economy, deriving strength from a pol:cy 
of protection for cottage production. 

Chis is an aspect on which Prof. 
Mahalanobis, Prof. D. R. Gadgil and other 
economists laid considerable stress when 
the Second Five-Year Plan was formulated. 
Until unemployment was liquidated or 
brought under control, observed Prof. 
Mahalanobis, it was necessary to prevent 
competition between factories and house- 
hold industries by not permitting invest- 
ments to be made in such consumers! gocds 
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factories as would prevent ‘the expansion 
of or lead. to a shrinkage of employment in 
the home industries. Expansion: of the .pro- 
ductive capacity of factory based consump- 
tion goods industries was disfavoured by the 
Panel of Economists on similar. grounds. 
“We want.to provide employment oppor- 
` tunities,” the Panel of Economists empha- 
Sised, “for those who are already engaged 
in the small-scale industries and find 
employment for the new additions that are 
being made to the labour force every year.” 

The grant of protection (to) and encourage- 
ment of small-scale (cottage) industries 


assunied importance, to quote the words’ of. 


The Tentative Framework for the Second 
‘Five-Year Plan; as a means of preserving a 
. balance between the Supply and demand 
- for consumer goods, quite-apart from their 


employment potential" In his recent work 


entitled‘ The Transformation of. Man, Mr. 
Lewis Mumford enunciates a similar thesis. 


According to him “we may favour certain . 


types of products and certain systems of 
produetion and reject others with reference 
to the effect that work has upon the human 
personality ; we shall weigh-its influence 
upon love of fellowship, family life, citizen- 
ship, not upon merely mechanical efficiency. 

"One last point. It. is only someone 


who is indifferent to cultural traditions or. 


.is unaequainted with India's. heritage who 
would hazard the view "that there was 
nothing worth preserving in Indian. village 
. handicrafts that could not be better or more 


economically made under: modern economic: 


conditions. 
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‘creative instincts of the people. 
‘standing all these. factors, the traditions have 
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Paul Johnsón to pay a visit to the British 
Museum to find for himself the' , exquisite 
workmanship which ‘India developed ` .and 
which made a number of its handicraft 
products, including textiles, famed all. over 
-the world. Our contact with the west, the 
domination of our economy by a predatory. 


regime and the impact of the machine age 


"have all had an adverse influence on the 


not gone into the limbo 'of oblivion and the 
aptitudes and skills handed down from 


 Notwith- : 


generation to generation still form a part of (7 


the culture that India cherishes; 


The application .of modern machine - 


based ‘technology is. not the summum 
bonum of a sound and stable economy: As 
Prof. J. K. Galbraith has more ‘than once 


emphasised, apostle ‘of an affluent society- 
as he is, the use of advanced technology in _ 
productive: processes is, after all, a conces- 7. 


sion to labour shortage. Conditions in 
India being quite otherwise, small industries 
with their larger. . employment potentials, 
may, conceivably, play a crucial role éyen 


in a. developing ‘economy. Besides, as Mr- 


Aldous Huxley said during his -recent visit 
“Europe has behaved as though 
man was made for the machine and not the 
"machine. for the man”. Pure efficiency 
should not override, he, urged, the -human 
imperative. If countries ` seeking to deve- 


lop industries acted otherwise, an appalling 


danger confronted them, for man might 


‘verily be in danger of being ‘sacrificed to . 
| ale moloch of the ‘machine. 
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BRITAIN IN ECM—IS INDIA AFFECTED? 
7 E By Prof. N: SEN | 


: The E.E.C., as the E.C.M. is officially called 
was formed after signing the Rome Treaty 
with France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and. Luxembourg with the main 
objectives of building up a strong economic 
‘and political unity among these nations by 
adopting the principles of common external 
tariff which is very very high, quota res- 
trictions of import of goods from non- 
member countries, free trade among the 
-member-countries, d certain measure of 
common economic and industrial policy and 
abolition of bounty and subsidy .to agri- 
cultural farms. Britain did not then join 
this custom’s union. as she failed to obtain 
terms favourable to herself. Having failed 
to secure her entry into this market, she 
not only believed that the common market 
would inevitably collapse in no time, but 
that she formed a counter custom’s union 
with the outer-seven, officially called EFTA 
. (European Free Trade Association) with 
Austria, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Switzerland. 


Crises in U.K. 


Now Britain is in the face. of trade 
deficits and a run on sterling ànd growing 
economie difficulties. Her exports are fall- 
ing sharply, her industries are outmoded, 
her prices of goods are not competitive and 
her productivity is low as compared to 
many other advanced, countries of the West, 
particularly West Germany, France, U.S.A. 


and U.S.S.R. Moreover, the EFTA, which 
is not a viable economic block with such, 


"backward countries as Portugal and with.a 
dispersed and seattered market of only 86 
million people, cannot provide a good mar- 
ket for U.K. In fact, in 1955, Britain 
accounted for 20 per cent of the world’s 
export of manufactured goods, which fell 


sharply to 16 per cent in the year .1960. In, 


Commonwealth. countries, like Australia 
and New Zealand, U.K. is steadily losing 


her market which she ‘monopolised so far 
ds.sae is being gradually. ousted from these 
markets by Japan, U.S.A. and Common 
Market countries. Her export.to Australia 
fell from 72-per cent to 51 per cent in the 
last 6 years and in New Zealand ‘from 
85 per cent to” 72 per cent during that 


‘period: Her export to E.C.M. has risen cnly 


by 5 per cent since 1958 as compared to 
Italv’s’ 44 per cent, West Germany's 30 
per cent, France's 25 per cent, Holland’s 
29 per cent and Belgium’ s. and. Luxembouzg’ S 
23 per cent each. It is on the background 
of these hard -economie crises in Britain 
that she ultimately , decided to negotiate 
with the ECM with a view to an entry :nto 
that body to boost up her exports and to 
improve her trade position, for, she has now 
come to realise that she cannot sacrifice: a 
developed market with 170 million people. 
This was announced by the British Prime 
Minister Mr.-Macmillan on 31st: ‘July, 1961. 
and negotiations have since started.. under 
the leadership of Mr. Edward Heath; Lord 
Privy Seal. It is still in the negotiation stage 
and stiff bargaining from both sides is 
goirg on. No final decision has been reached 
yet.: 
Problems to Join 


Her decision to join the ECM, however, 
has now posed a serious 'problem—probiem 
with her own agriculture, with EFTA and 
with the Commonwealth countries. If she 
joins the ECM, she has to abide by all the 
rigorous rules and regulations of the Rome 
Treaty under, which the EEC was formed 
and has to subscribe to its basic princirles. 

Regarding British farmers, the situa-ion 
would be grim. Subsidies paid by the British 
Government to the farmers have to ‘be 
stopped as per the spirit of the principles 
of Rome Treaty. Farm products from the 
continent, which are comparatively much 
cheaper, ‘would enter ‘U.K. duty-free, At 
the same» time the proportion of externai 
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tariffs for agricultural products in the 
continent is very high. This is the protective 
. measure which the E.C.M. adopted zo safe- 
guard the agriculture of the continent, 
which it would not in any case be willing 
to give up as the President of France has 
made it quite clear. So Britain, if she joins 
the ECM, would have to apply the same 
external tariffs for wheat, butter, meat and 
ovher foodstuffs which are now imported 
from Australia, New Zealand, Canaca and 
other countries absolutely free from any 
cuty. They are at the same time much 
cheaper too. So, her entry would bring a 
complete annihilation to her own egricul- 
ture. Her entry has also been strongly 
opposed by the National Farmers’ Union of 
Britain at its Annual General Meeting held 
ir the recent past, which resolved: 


"If we enter the Common Market it 
will be the end of British Agriculture 
and the end of the British Empire. The 
Government should make an all-out 
effort for trade promotion with the 
Commonwealth and with the rest of the 
world." 


Regarding EFTA, there may not 5e any 
serious problem at all if they are also 
allowed to join the ECM along with U.K. 
If, however, for some reason or the other, 
it is considered not feasible to grant full 
membership to them, they may be granted 
associate membership and thus will enjoy 
the advantages and preferences és are 
erjoyed by the 14 African countries (asso- 
ciate members) mostly former French 
Colonies. ET oH 


Regarding the Commonwealth, real 
problems would arise here. It is feared in 
scme quarters that the British Common- 
wealth might dissolve if Britain enters the 
Ccmmon Market under the conditions of 
the Rome Treaty. At present, between U.K. 
and the Commonwealth, there is free trade 
and no quota restrictions and tariff walls, 
ie, the Commonwealth goods enter U.K. 
duty-free. As soon as she joins the ECM, 
she will have to impose restrictive and pro- 
hibitive duty on the Commonwealth goods, 


which most of the Commonwealth coun- 


tries particularly India would be unakle to 
bear and virtually there would be a ccllapse 
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of trade and commerce between U.K. and 


other Commonwealth countries. 

But Britain believes that by joining a 
rapidly expanding economie block of about 
20 crores of people, it would not only 
strengthen her own economy and contribute 
to the growth of this large market, but 
would serve best the interests of the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. She maintains that 
only an economically strong Britain will be 
able to provide an expanding market for 
the products of a developing country and 
what is more important is that she will be 
able, in co-operation with others, to be a 
source of investment funds for the exccu- 
tion of its economic plans. She also main- 
tains at the same time that she would make 
a stiff bargain with ECM for a substantial 
tariff cut and safeguards to the Common- 
wealth. But ECM is reluctant to grant any 
concession. The French President says: 


*She (Britain) cannot eat the cake” 


and have it too. She cannot have the 
best of both the worlds. If she joins the 
six-nation custom’s union, she cannot 
maintain the Imperial Preference. She 
cannot enjoy the benefits of free trade in 
ECM and at the same time keep the 
Commonwealth market for herself.” 


Impact on India’s Trade 


In view of this decision of U.K. to join 
the ECM, India is likely to be the worst 
sufferer of all the Commonwealth countries. 
Her export trade would get a rude set back 
at the time she needs boosting up her export 
to earn more foreign exchange resources io 
meet the requirements of the Third Five- 
Year Plan. So long, India received Imperial 
Preference along with other Commonmealth 
countries in the matter of export to U.K. As 
it has been made clear, the six would not 
grant any concession in respect of external 
tariffs. It can, therefore, be clearly imagined 
as to what would happen to India’s 27.3 
per cent export to Britain. The trade between 
India and Britain now stood at about 300 
million dollars each way, while India im- 
ported some 400 million dollars worth of 
goods from the Common Market and export- 
ed only 100 million dollars worth af goods 
to the E.C.M. Indian exports to U.K. 


Ob? 
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were practically duty-free, while exports to 
the Common Market were subject to high 
tariffs and quota restrictions, on account of 
which her imports from them were always 
in excess of her exports. India’s export 
trade particularly Sewing machines, Kirlos- 
ker Diesel Engines and other light engineer- 
ing and electrical goods, textiles, jute goods, 
hides and skins, tea and vegetable oils, 
would suffer greatly. This is no doubt a 
disturbing prospect, particularly when India 
has been doing all within her power to 
step up her exports. : 


Tea and Jute 


Our tea enters the British and other 
Commonwealth markets with nothing to be 
paid except the price. Almost half of our ex- 
port earnings are derived from tea and jute 
and nearly all of it goes to U.K. West Ger- 
many and other E.C.M. countries charge 
$2 per cent duty on our tea. The danger, 
therefore, is that when Britain joins the 
E.C.M. she will also have to impose a duty 
of not less than 52 per cent on tea which is 
now duty-free. 


Textiles 


The duty levied by ECM on textile goods 
are very high. It imposed still higher duty 
on Indian, Pakistani and Hongkong textiles 
from January, 1962, on the grounds that they 
are from low-priced countries. In 1960, 
British import of cloth from the Common- 
wealth were 394 million sq. yards in addi- 
tion to 9.2 million pounds of Indian cotfon 
yarn. The present position is that we enjoy 
a levy of 174 per cent on cloth and 74 
per cent on yarn which is charged by Bri- 
tain to the non-Commonwealth countries. 
The ECM charges on an average 15 per cent 
duty on textile goods. So, Britain also will 
have to charge a levy of at least 15 per cent. 
India’s loss will, therefore, be great when 
we consider that cotton textile, jute and tea 
earn nearly Rs. 150 crores in foreign ex- 
change from Britain. After all, we cannot be 
put on the same footing as Japan and China, 
especially in regard to cotton textiles. 


Machines 


The ECM duty on machines and machine 
tools and light engineering and electrical 
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goods from Commonwealth countries is ex- 
ceptionally high. Moreover, further restric- 
tions and more duty on the Commonwea.th 
goods were imposed from January, 1962. lo 
illustrate this, West Germany, Italy and 
France imposed restrictive and exceptiona.ly 
prohibitive duty of as much as between 53 
and 60 per cent in addition to the present 
duty on Indian Sewing Machines and Kirlos- 
ker Diesel Machines and other electrical 
goods from India. The former are in great 
demand in the continent and last year Incia 
exported as many as 14,000 of these machines 
to U.K. Britain would also have to impose 
this Guty on her joining the ECM. 


Hides and Skins and Vegetable Oils 


More or less similar is the position wiin 
these items also,for, on an average Common 
Market's tariff range between 25 per cent 
and 45 per cent on different commodities 
which India is unable to bear at least at this 
infant stage of her economic developmert. 
Thus, Indian exports to U.K. and ECM. 
would be virtually put a stop to, disruptirg 
her economy very badly. 


-— r 


Associate Members 


It has been suggested from some qua-- 
ters that India should be linked up with the 
E.C.M. as associates like the 14 dependent 
African territories associated with Franca. 
But it is absolutely out of the question for 
an incependent country like India to be an 
associate member so that she may be treated 
cn a par with the dependent African cour- 
tries. Again, association with the E.C.M. 
means acceptance of the political and mili- 
tary implication of the Treaty of Rome, to 
which India cannot agree on account of her 
non-alignment and. neutral foreign policy. 
On the other hand, E.C.M. also cannot agree 
to the proposal. 


Solution. 


The only way out, therefore, is that (1) 
there should be a substantial liberalisation 
of tariff and commercial policies in the 
Common Market asa whole, (2) suitable 
transitional arrangements should be made 
so that the benefit of preferential treatment 
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at ae enjoyed hs Indian exports to’ U.K. 
cisappears only in slow and gradual stages, 
- and (8) there should be a complete abolition 
^ cf quota restrictions on import of goods from 
Commonwealth countries. 

Our all-out efforts to increase our ex- 
sort tothe E.C:M. and U.K. to cope with the 
l requirements’ of the’ Third Five-Year Plan, 
. cannot succeed without these concessions, 
for, otherwise, we would be.forced to run a 
heavy adverse balance in our trade with | 
the E.C.M. "Any way, what most we can get 
now is only some reduction in the common 
external tariff in respect of some of. our 
manufactured goods and that also only for 
the transitional period. We should, there-. 
fore, make - every endeavour to. produce . 
quality~goods at the cheapest, possible com- 
'.petitive cost so that eventually we may be 
able to have a bigger market in what is 
going to be the ‘largest trade block in the 
world. It is best to plan on that basis without 
pleading for an advantage by way of reduc- 
tion of the common ` tariff and other. con- 
cessions, l 
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-and ` U.S. If, however, 
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Afr nsum Common Market 


"ox 


Concurrently, ‘hers shoud also: be .a 
move for the formation of an 
Common Market with all the 
African countries. While Asia 
need enormous quantities of Europe’s manu- 
factüres,.particularly capital goods, Europe 
needs the raw materials and some of the 
_manufactures from the East. On the other 
hand, America and the entire East European 
countries are absolütely beyond the influence 
and éontrol of the E.C.M. U.S. is also 


Asian and 


affected by the policy of high external tariffs : 


and Africa- 


Afro-Asian - 


a 


of the E.C.M. and she is facing problems of . 


sending 'goods to the Common Market.. She 
has, therefote, recently proposed to adopt a 
reciprocal reduction in tariff betweén E.C.M.- 
this does not 
materialise,. she hàs decided to establish her 
commercial eonhection. with the Common- 


wealth on the basis of tariff-free agreements- 


We hail this idea. Let there be a bigger 
Common Market in the world to counter 
the. E.C.M. 
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S yS INTEGRATION : "EL g 
By Sur G. L. RAVAL* Tas 


Now that the general ‘elections “a 
governments, both at the Centre and in the 
States, have -begun to function as before, it 
would be wọrthwhile knowing “who is what ?” 
in the administrative set-up and “what is called 
what ?” in the Oreg language (or' languages) 
'Ooflndia. . . : 

As laid down in India's Constitution, ' the 
President is at the apex of the huge structure of 
the administrative pyramid ; and as we descend, 
every brick, irom ihe apex to the basement, is 
referred to by a definite single unequivocal term 
in English, e.g., the President, Vice-President, 
Prime : Minister,* Cabinet Minister,. Minister of 
State, -Deputy Minister, Chief Justice, Auditor- 
General, ‘Commander-in-Chief, Governor of State, 
Chief. Minister, . Chief Seorefary, down  to-the 
office of the Cashier, Clerk and a' Chaprasi. 


are over 


- 
- 


But (hora. is no such uniform use of adminis- 
trative terminology in Indian regional languages. 


For example, the Prime Minister is’ called d x 


dhan Mantri in Hindi and ‘Wada Pradhan’ ’ 


Gujerati. He is. referred to as ‘Pant Pradhan’ in © 
Marathi and ‘Maha Amatya’ in some other Indian | 
"languages. Even in one and the same lánguage; 
and in one and the same language press too, the 


Prime Minister is mentioned by. different words. 
The Gujerati language alone uses ‘Wada Pradhan, 
*Mukhya Sachiva’, ‘Maha Mantri’,. ‘Pradhan 
Mantri, ‘Maha Amatya’, etc., ete., for the Prime 


Minister. This heterogenous terminology among. 


different. languages and in one and the same 
language for one and the same office causes' a 
lot of. confusion in the: minds of the people. The 


‘student would get confused and feel perplexed 


when different text-books in one-and the same 








COMMON 


language uses different terminology for one and 
the.same administrative post. 

A citizen in India, from Kashmir to Kanya 
Kumari and Calcutta to Cutch, is closely knit 
with tlie administrative structure laid down by 
India's Constitution. He, very frequently, comes 
into contact, with one or the other administra- 


. tive unit of the Government, in one way or the 


other, directly or indirectly. If, therefore, all 
citizens in all four corners of India were to use 
a common terminology for all administrative 
posts of the Union and the State Governments, 
the spirit of national cohesion would be fortified. 
It would give a great impetus to national inte- 
gration. 

The English language, indi was the offi- 
cial language of the British Government in India, 
became unwittingly an instrument for forging a 
sense of Indian nationality. Hindi, the official 
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language of India, will very soon replace English 
in India. So, it would be very much preferable f 
the officially recognised administrative termino- 
logy, as approved and accepted by the Union 
Government in Hindi, were to be the officics 
administrative terminology in all the other 
Indian languages. This terminology has beea 
formulated by the combined wisdom of experts 
drawn from all the regional languages of Irdia. 


The terminology used in this chart coulc be 
used by all languages, in educational and govern. 
ment institutions, and more particularly by aL 
the newspapers and periodicals in India. It ic 
desirable that the President is called Rashtrapati 
and the Prime Minister the Pradhan Mantri ir 
all the languages of India. 


The following chart gives an idea of the 
contemplated structure of uniformity. 


UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY 


President-—Rashtrapati 


India —Bharat 
Vice-President —Upa-Rashtrapati 


Parliament—Samsad 


‘The House of the People—Lok Sabha 
Legislative Assembly—Vidhan Sabha 
Speaker—Adhyakha m 
Deputy Speaker—UÜpa-Adhyakha 


The Council of State—Rajya Sabha 
Legislative Council—Vidhan Parishad, 

. Chairman—Sabhapati | 
Deputy Chairman—Upa-Sabhapati 


(U in Upa is pronounced as in. Urmila) 
Member—Sabhya T 
Member of Parliament—Samsad Sabhya AE 
Member of Legislative Assembly—Vidhan Member of Legislative Council —Vidhan 


Sabhya 
Central Government— Kendra Sarkar 
Cabinet—Mantri Mandal 
Prime Minister—Pradhan Mantri 
Minister of State—Rejya Mantri 
Deputy Minister-—Upa-Mantri 


Parishad Sabhya 
State Government—Rajya Sarkar 
Governor—Rajya Pal 
Chief Minister—Mukhya Mantri 
Minister—Mantri 


Secretary-—5achiva 


Chief Secretary-—Mukhya Sachiva 
Deputy Secretary—Upa-Sachiva 


Secretariat—Sachivalay a 


President's House—Rashtrapati Bhavan 


* Shri Giridhar Lal 


Government of India. 
A 


Raval is a CIS. ^. 


Joint Secretary—Samyukta | Šachiva u 
Under Secretary—Avar' Sachiva ` 
. (Avar rhymes with. cover) 


E 


Governor's House—Raj Bhavan: ee. 


“aN 


, 
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tral Information Sérvice) officer in T& B. Ministry, 
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' PROHIBITION IN MEDIEVAL INDIA `> ` ` 
B7 S. N. QANUNGO | | 


Very few poets of satisfying creative 
achievements in the Middle Ages did not. 
compose a couple. of couplets about woman 
and wine—'the daughter of the vine? Wine 
warmed their: hearts and poetry. A tired 
soldier used to find in it the stimulant for 
"further exertions; the -Caliphs and the 
Ulemas enjoyed wine like rich and warm 
. friendship in their secret chambers or in 


their own social world. Is it not paradoxical 


ibat Harun-al-Rashid—the beau ideal of 
the Islamic State—would regale himself 
. with wine and relish the poem of his boon 
companion Abu Nuwas in praise of ‘kham- 
riyat (wine)? Wine is a drink: forbidden 
to Muslims by their religion and to’ the 
indus by custom. Religion to many is a 
matter of convenience: when it interferes 
with: pleasure or does not suit our climate 
of thought. Though forbidden by Islam, 
wine was, religiously sanctioned by at least 
one school of: Muslim jurisprudence—the 
zlanafites. They believed ‘that prophet 
Muhammad used to drink ‘nabidh’ which 
was prepared by soaking grapes, raisins or 
dates in water and allowing. the juice to 
-erment slightly. Wine . approved or un- 
approved became indispensable in the socia] 
ife of the Muslims in the- Middle Ages. 

The Christians and the J ews were no 
better. In fact, they were the mest noto., 
rious” boot-leggers and.in their monasteries 
all the superior kinds of wine were avail- 
able to the delight of the laity. In India, 
-wine was not unknown in our glorious 
ancient days.; the’ country-made ‘tadi’- now 
- humorously called as ‘Indiana’ is £s old as 
_the Indian villages. However, before the 
advent of the Muslims, we did not have 
anything like ‘majlis-al-sharab’, In’ ‘majlis- 
al-sharab’, the aristocrat host and his guests 
used to perfume ,their beards with civiets ; 

the rooms were made fragrant by ambergris 
' or aloes, wood” burning in a censer; the 
dainty - songstresses would entertain. the 
guests as they ` would . gently slip the 
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"early days of the Sultanate of Delhi. 
-Mamluk Sultans felt that wine should not 


and wine. 
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‘shirazi’ from gold cups. ‘In the Middle 
Ages, the people were intoxicated by power 
and passion, wine and women, dun and 
religions. | 

In medieval India, the soldier's indis- 
persable companions were his bottle and 
wine-cup. The tutors of children and 
women who were otherwise pious, were 
known to indulge in little drinks in secret. 
In Amir Khusran’s Mata-ul-Anwar, we 
find the love of wine of the Ulemas -as 
passionate as their love of God. In those 
days there were superior and expensive 
kinds of wine as those of Portugal and 
Persia—and the strongest of all wase 
Bokhara’ wine (Babar-Nama, p. 83). The 
cheapest: but pleasant in taste and flavour 
was “tari or juice of cocoanut, palm or date 
trees (Pedro Teixeria, p. 198 ; Thevenot, 
Pt. III, Chap. VIII, p. 17). There were Jagre, ` 
extracted from black sugar  (Arington,: 
p. 238), Kherra and Bhadawar (Peter - 
Mundy, II, p.98) and Mahwa - (Ain-i- 
Akbari, p. 70). The Goaenese were very: 


fond of cocoa-juice which was strong after 


the third distillation. (Linschoten, II, p. 47). - 
The Kashmiris prepared a kind of wine 
called buza. 

There was a faint beginning of the 


consciousness of the evils of drink in - the 
The — 


be permissible to those who were weak-. 
brained ; they, however, did not introduce . 
any prohibition measures. With the fall in 
standards of morality, the consumption of 
wine and other intoxicants gradually  in- 


creased, wine-parties came to be regarded 


as-an index of one's. riches. The wine 
parties of Ahmad Chap during the Khalji . 
regime were notorious ` fòr .their 'little- | 
concealed debauchery: Alauddin Khalji 


ascended the throne after drowning all 


opposition with the generous flow.of gold 
After his accession, Alauddin 
dong wine to be one of the root causes of, 


the formation of eee conspiracies. 
Wine parties promoted. fellowship .and 
under -the influence of ‘liquor, people 
started speaking of treason. With such a 
political motive, 

manufacture or sale of wine and declared 
use of wine in feasts and festive gatherings 
a penal offence. Alauddin broke his wine 
vessels and threw away. his stock of wine 
near the Budayun Gate in Delhi. -Wine 
flowed freely on the streets. The jostling 
group or crowds suspended their idleness 
or business, ran to the spot, kneeled down, 
made scoops of their two joined hands and 
drank the wine, while being badly beaten- 
up by the officials. Qutubuddin Mubarak, 
son of Alauddin Khalji frittered away his 
heritage: his only motive was the pursuit 
of pleasure. - Wine, once again, began to 
brighten the social gatherings and add to 
,the joy of the passing hour. Firuz Tughluq, 
*the restorer of the waning fortunes of 
Islam in the Sultanate period, used to 
regale himself with wine in his secret 
chamber. Once he felt very embarassed 
when he was caught by a noble in the act 
of enjoying the forbiden drink. 

The Mughals cultivated the softer 
graces of life along with the virtues in the 
manly game of war. Unfortunately, the 
curse of drunkenness lay heavy on the 
house of Babar. Babar writes in his charm- 
ing Memoirs, “The new year, the spring, 
the wine and the beloved are pleasing. 
Enjoy them Babar, for the world is not to 
be had a second time.” (Babar-Nama, 
p. 385). Though the tide of his animal pas- 
sions was strong, Babar never allowed his 


private pleasures to interfere with public. 


business. Humayun was interested in wine, 
opium and almost all kinds of intoxicants. 
A typical wine party of Humayun may be 
seen in the Mughal Painting, No. 630, I.A.E. 
At Jannatabad in Bengal. He was so much 
engrossed in pleasure that his courtiers 
‘waited to get a glimpse of him as of a 
new moon and even then their desire was 
not fulfilled.’ (Jeauhar—Tazkirat-ul-Stagiat, 
p. 18). 

Akbar’s life is a magnificent master- 
piece. He made of monarchy a serious pro- 
fession and he knew the art to be sober in 
his cups. Jahangir refers to his father as 
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very occasionally in cups 


he. prohibited publie 
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(Tuzuk; Vol. I, 
p. 2) without ‘the destruction of under- 
standing? But once in a wine-party Akbar 
displayed bravado due to the effects of 
liquor. In 1573, when Akbar was encamped 
near the fortress of Surat, European wine 
brought by the Portuguese of Daman was 


Served in one of his pleasure parties. 


(Akbar-Nama, III, p. 31). His two ,boon 
companions—Khan-i-Azam and Lashkar 
Khan—almost became, senseless. At the 
party the conversation turned on the feats 
of kravery and the defiance of death. It 
was related that some Rajputs would hold 
a double-headed spear and.two despera- 
does would run from opposite sides against 
the Joints so the latter would transfix them 
and come out at their backs. Akbar in his 
wine-flushed head wanted to repeat the 
performance by fixing the. hilt of his sword 
into a wall and dashing his chest against it. 
Man Singh struck down he sword to seve 
the life of the Emperor and the latter 
knocked him down and tried to. throttle 
him to death. Meanwhile Muzaffar Kkan 
intervened and Akbar too came to his 
senses. Akbar was conscious of the erds 
of drink as his brother Hakim and his two 
sons—Murad and Daniyal—died of intem- 
perence. In 1604 as the Royal Physician 
stopped the supply of alcohol, Prirce 
Daniyal fell to weeping, bribed his atterd- 
ants to get him wine in phials concealed 
in their turbans and pursuaded one Murshid 
Quli Khan to bring doble-distilled spir-ts 
in the barrels of an old musket. It only 
hastened his inevitable .end. Before ‘his 
death, Daniyal inscribed the following verse 
E tke musket. (Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri pp. t4- 
"From the joy of the chase with thee, 
life is fresh and new, 
To everyone whom thy dart strikes, 
it is the same as his bier." 
Akbar realised the importance of con- 
trolling the evil effects of drink in his 
scheme of social reforms. He fixed all 
liquor prices himsel, compelled shopkeepe-s 
to buy licenses for sale anel allowed use of 
wine in moderation for medical purposes. 
In 1585 Prince Salim was induced by a 
servart to take a cup of wine to drive away 
the fatigues of a hunting expedition and 
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after that 'a little wine' remained his life- 
Icng companion. Jahangir writes in his 
memoirs. “Wise men do not consider it 
right to drink to such an extent as to destroy 
the understanding and it is necessary that 
from drinking only profit should be derived” 
(Tuzuk, Vol. I, p. 306). By 1594, Jahangir’s 
little wine consisted of twenty cups of 
doubly distilled liquor, 14 of which he 
drank during the day and the rest at night. 
It is surprising to note that this wine- 
bibber monarch reversed Akbar’s practice 
of allowing the sale of wine for medicinal 
purposes and prohibited public sale of 
wine. He forbade the nobles from enter- 
ing the Ghusalkhana (Diwan-i-Khas) 
when drunk (Rol, Vol. II, p. 304). 


Shahjahan had not soiled his tips with 
wine till he was twenty-four. His father, 
on the occasion of his solar birthday on 
ist February, 1616, offered him a cup . of 
wine to drink. The embarassed prince 
obliged his father but took a vow never to 
touch it again. Though this oath was taken 
only to be broken, Shahjahan in the sixth 
year of his reign prohibited the sale, 
public or private of wine. During Deccan 
campaign he threw the entire stock of 
wine into the Chambal and: broke cups of 
gold and silver (Qazvini, pp. 90-91). 

The recorded facts contradict Taver- 
nier’s assertion that he saw Aurangzeb 
drunk on three occasions. On the early 
days-of his romance, Aurangzeb’s beloved 
Lira Bai once offered him a cup of wine 
and disregarded all his professions of 
reluctance. The ardent lover was about to 
drink when she snatched away the cup and 
said, “My purpose was to test your love 
end not to embitter your mouth with this 
wicked and unlucky liquor.” In 1668, 
Aurangzeb issued orders strictly prohibit- 
ing the use of all intoxicants (Muntakhal- 
ul-Lubab, p. 283). A special department 
was created for that purpose. The pots in 
which liquors were prepared were daily 
kroken by the Muhiasils (Storia do Mogar, 
II, pp. 5-7). The wine-sellers were flogged 
end thrown into wrison. In 1693, a Rajput 
Mansabdar was transferred and in 1702, 
Faja Man Singh Rathor was degraded as 
penalties for drinking. The prohibition 
measures failed in spite of the best efforts 
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of Aurangzeb. We find Daud Khan, sent in 
command of an expedition to the Carnatic 
in 1701 drinking openly to the health of 
the King of England (A Pepys of Mughal 
India, p. 299). In February, 1703, wine was 
selling freely in the Bazar-i-Mansabdaran. 

In Medieval India, there was really no 
responsive atmosphere for the success of 
prohibition. There was no intensified cam- 
paign of prohibition and there was no 
temperance educative propaganda. The 
Sultans did not realise the importance of 
prohibition as a socio-economic reform of 
national importance. They wanted prohibi- 
tion because wine was forbidden by their 
religion. There is no evidence of deep 
seriousness except in Aurangzeb who even 
proscribed the  Diwan-i-Hafiz! (Mirat- 
ul-Khayyal, p. 298). Prohibition was not 
in tune with the tenor of the medieval 
society. Even the philosopher Ibn Sina 
wrote : 

*Mai dushman-i-mast wa dost-i- 

hushiyar ast 

Andak tiryaq wa besh zahr-i-mar ast." 

(Wine is a raging enemy, a prudent 
friend ; a little is an antidote, but much 
a snake's poison). 

Wine was, indeed, a prudent friend of 
Jafar Khan, who was for seven years the 
Wazir of Aurangzeb (1663-1670). He told 
the Emperor that by drinking wine he got 
sight for seeing, power for weilding the 
pen in the service of His Majesty, and felt 
strength in his feet to run to court when 
His Majesty called (Manucci, Vol. II, 
p. 187). A very important cause of the 
failure of prohibition was the permission 
granted to Europeans—mostly gunners in 
imperial service—to distil wine and use it. 
Tavernier emptied two bottles of Shiraz 
wine in the open street at Patna. Moreover, 
it was very difficult to check smuggling. 
In the days of Ibn Battuta (14th century) 
the villagers used to smuggle wine  con- 
cealed in loads of fuel in carts. It is futile 
io expect prohibition measures during the 
days of the Later Mughals when corrup- 
ion and inefficiency disgraced all branches 
of the public services and rottenness 
showed itself at the core of Indian society. 
Wine stimulated only the baser appetites 
of the Emperors and the Nawabs. In Oudh, 
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Sadat Ali, successor of Nawab Asaf-ud- 
daula turned out to be such a drunkard 
ihat he had to be carried to his bed almost 
every night. (Sarkar: Fall of the Mughal 
Emperor, Vol. IV, p. 349). 

Drinking has increased in India after 
independence in spite of temperance 
propaganda. The consumption of country 
and foreign liquor during 1961-62 was 
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90,924 and 3,35,810 gallons respectively as 
against the corresponding figures of 
83,478 and 2,65,230 gallons for 1956—1357. 
The success of prohibition depends much 
on the moral climate of the nation. The 
trouble is that in India, where we find the 
co-existence of past centuries with the 
present, prohibition follows the path of its 
Micdle Ages, 





THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN—A CRITIQUE 
By KARUNA K. NANDI 


In a previous discussion initiated in the 
last July issue of The Modern Review, we 
« have already seen how extravagant were the 
claims of Government in respect of the 
achievements of the First and the Second 
Plans in so far at least as they related to 
the rise in national income as well as in per 
capita income as a direct resultant of plann- 
ed development economics, when computed 
. not merely in face values alone, as they had 
' been doing, but also in real terms. As 
these various claims were obviously inteng- 
ed to create a favourable background for 
the Third Plan structure as well as its phy- 
sical targets, it might be helpful towards an 
adequate understanding of both the pros- 
pects and potentialities on the one hand, as 
well as the dangers and pitfalls in the pro- 
cesses of our national development econo- 
mics, on the other. 


Financial Resources 


The basic foundation of any process of 
development planning must be laid upon 
the financial resources that can be pressed 
to its service, both by way of what has 
been described as new investment-outlays, 
as well as for financing current servicing 
outlays on projects already laid down in a 
continuing plan-process as in India at the 
present moment and for other social wel- 
fare, development and other  ancillory 
services. The total resources that, it has 
been envisaged, would be available for the 


Third Plan is estimated at a gross of 
Rs. 11,800 crores for the entire Plan period, 
including Rs. 7,500 crores for the Public 
Seczor and Rs. 4,300 crores for the Private 
Seezor. The physical targets of the Third 
Plan in the Public Sector as formulated and 
finslly adopted, however, would call fcr a 
gross resource of Rs. 8,000 crores, but the 
estimate of Rs. 7,500 erores is a measure of 
the actual resource that would be available, 
leaving an unbridged and a somewhat un- 
explained gap of some Rs. 500 crores in the 
Plan. Of the 7,500 crores estimated tc be 
ava:lable, Rs. 6,100 crores would be requ.red 
to cover Central projects of the Plan, leav- 
ing a gross balance of Rs. 1,400 crores for 
financing the State projects included therein. 
The breakdown of the sources as envisaged 
from which this resource Rs. 7,500 crores 
would be derived are detailed thus: 


(i) Balances Out Of Current Revenues 


The balances at the existing levels of 
taxation estimated to be available for the 
Sta:es and the Centre have been envisaged 
at Rs. 550 crores. It may be intereszing 
to note in this connection that the estimates 
in this behalf in the Second Plan amounted 
to Rs. 350 crores, but actual realizations 
disclosed a negative balanée of Rs. 50 crores 
despite the downward revision of Plan out- 
lays from Rs. 4,800 crores to Rs. 4,600 crcres. 
The current estimates, it is additionally im- 
porzant to note, have been arrived at on the 
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Sc umpuon that prices during the Third 
Plan would remain more or less stable and 
constant and that Defence expenditure will 


zo; evince any substantial upward tilt. 
. Moreover, it has also, been.assumed that 


ncn-Plan expenditure of ‘any. description 
wl be kept under rigorous check and will 


nc; be allowed to evince any material in- 


flation, an assumption which, . patently, is 
easier to imagine than effecively control. 
According | to most financial journals of 
rezute in the country, non-Plan expenditure 
di-ing. the Second Plan had been rising at 


` a rate much faster than the growth in revè- 


nues. On the other hand also, it has been 
demonstrated that central revenues in 
general have been comparatively. ‘Souyant 


-dizing this period and the estimate of 


figares from current, revenues have been 
rather under-pitched. Besides, some of the 
taxation measures introduced during the 
la-zer part of the Second Plan period would 
be conceivably likely to yield larger reve- 
nies during the Third Plan period. Taking 
al. these facts and factors into consiceration, 
ard on the assumption, of course, that 
prizes do not evince any substantial upward 
tilt during the current Plan period, esti- 
mates in this behalf of surplus revenue re- 
sozrces may not, altogether, be considered 
too extravagant. The over-riding considera- 
ticn, however, ‘would seem to be that prices 
ere maintained at a constant level and that 


 non-Plan expenditure are not subjected to 


env very large upward pressure, 


Contributions ‘of Railways And Public 
Sector Enterprises 


In the Second Plan; the estimates of 
cortributions from Railways was assumed 


- at Rs. 150 crores inclusive of the additional 


revenue yeilds expected to be derived from 
én upward revision of the passenger fare and 
freight structure. In the estimates for the 
Third Plan, however, credit has no: so far 
been taken for these increases and the esti- 
mates have provided for a net contribution 
fram the Railways of Rs. 100 crores. 

At the same time, credit has been taken 
for a gross contribution of Rs. 450 crores 
fram out of the surpluses of Public enter- 
prises. The Second Plan had not provided 
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for any such contribution mainly because 
the rumber of such enterprises capable, of 
yielding a net surplus was comparatively 


.small.but also because many of the. Public - 


Sector projects had not then arrived at a 
level at which surplus revenues would be 
likely to eventuate. With a number of: 
public sector projects now at full produc- 
tion level, it may not be regarded as un- 
reasonable that a gross- revenue surplus 


from these of Rs. 450 crores would eventu- 


ate during the Third Plan period, especially 
when regard is had to. the fact that these 
estimates: also include amounts that would 
be drawn down from depreciation funds for 
expansion of central enterprises. 


(iii) Loans And Natiorjal Savings 


- Under the head loans, a nét amount of 
Rs. 800 crores have been taken into credit, 
whereas the amount likely to be available 
from the national savings campaign has 
been put down at Rs. 600 crores. Second 
Plan performances in these regard were 
found to have been Rs. 750 crores and 
Rs. 400 crores respectively. The loan from 
the public in the estimates of the Second 
Plan, however, included investments by the 
Reserve Bank of India and investments by. 
the State Bank of India from out of PL 480 
funds which were held with it until recently. 
When these amounts have been excluded, 
the net public contributions to the Govern- 
ment’s public debts would be found to have 
been only Rs. 300 crores. In the Third Plan 
estimates, moreover, resources of the PL 
480 funds have been taken into credit under 
Foreign Assistance and the Reserve Bank 
of India’s support to Government’s loans 
has been included under deficit financing. 
When these facts have been taken adequate- 
ly into consideration, it would seem that 
the estimate of Rs. 800 crores to be derived 
from publie debts would have to be realised 
from out of actual publie and banks’ invest- 
ments in Government loans which, when 
regard is had to the requirements -of the 
private sector also at the same time, may 
be quite a subsantial over-estimate. 

omall savings collection during the 
Second Plan was claimed to have aggregated 
Rs. 400 crores in view of which the current 


. Prize Bonds, if adequately 


. of Applied Economic 


estimate of Rs; 600 crores would be bound 


- to be cohsidered somewhat optimistic. It is, 


however, argued that the attractions of the 


carrying them beyond the urban areas into 


_the. villages with’ determination, might 
' augment past resourcés available from this 


source to the requisite level. 'The recent 
survey carried out by the National Council 
Research in savings 
trends in urban and rural sectors would 


` appear to lend some support to this view of 


the matter. At the same time, having re- 
gard to the continuing pressure.on the price 
structure which does not seem to be under 


any sort of control mechanizm, potentiali-. 


ties in this behalf would also appear to be 
correspondingly circumscribed. It is diffi- 
cult in- the circumstances to definitely aver 


` that estimates of available resources in this 


behalf would be likely to approximate to 
actual realizations. 

Contributions from other miscellaneous 
funds such.as Provident Funds, the balances 
available from the Steel Equalization Fund, 


other miscellaneous receipts over disburse- 


ments, etc., together have béen estimated 
to yield Rs. 540 crores. The actuals for the 


. Second Plan in this regard | was-Rs. 230 


crores. Comment would be supurfluous.: 


' . (iv) Additional Taxation 


The target for additional taxation for 


. the Third Plan has been put down at a 


gross figure . of Rs. 1,710 crores, Rs. 1,100 


_crores to be accounted for by additional 


- covered gap of Rs. 400 ‘crores. 


: Rs. 1,710 crores by way of additional taxa- 


central : taxation measures and Rs. 600 
crores by: the States. The corresponding 
estimates of the Second Plan were Rs. 850 
crores comprising Rs. 450 crores of addi- 
tional taxation yields and leaving an un- 
The actual 
yield from additional taxation during the 
Second Plan—I have already ‘observed: that 
original estimates were actually considerably 


. under-pitched in this behalf—was R$. 1,052 


crores against original estimates of Hs. 490 
crores. The estimates of ‘an yield of 


tion, therefore, may not be very unrealistic, 


. although account must:be taken of the fact 
(between . 


that there would still be a gap 
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exploited by D 


' would be actually realised, that 
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i physical targets and finaneisi resources) 'of 
-some Rs. 500 crores: to be made. up. 


The Content of Horsey Assistance 


One of the principal Biss of. the Third 
Plen: would appear -to be its Foreign Ex- 
change contents “which is expected to be 
méde up out of foreign assistance. The 
gross estimates in this behalf have been put 
down at Rs. 3,200 erores in the Public Sector 
leaving a total balance of Rs. 4,300 crores 
to be met out of internal resources. -The 
foreign assistance. content of the Plan, 
therefore, would seem to be patently very 
large, comprising some 74.4 per cent of 
the requisite internal resources and as 


‘much as 42.66 per'cent of the total esti- 


mates-for the Plan in the Public Sector. 

The breakdown of the total contents of 
foreign assistance as estimated, has been : 
Fcr new items in the Third 


Plan: Projects Rs. 1,900 crores 


Maintenance imports . Hs; 200 crores 
Peyments - Rs. 500 crores. 
PL 480 . Rs. 600 crores 

The above estimates, however, are 


based upon a most vital. assumption, that 
India’s exports during the Third Plan will 
gross Rs. 3,700 crores as against the just | 
over Rs. 3,000 crores during the Second 


` Plan, over the current Plan period. This 


would mean an'export boost of some Rs. 150 
crores more per year over the years of the 
current Plan compared to tbe actuals of 
the Second Plan. This would appear to 
pose a formidable challenge, a challenge, 
however, which has to be met if at all it 
is intended, as envisaged, to raise annual 

=ports during the Fourth Plan period to 
double. the size of current estimates, that 
is. to between Rs. 1,300 crores to Bs, 1,400 
crores per annum. The Planning Commis- 
si»n's estimates, however, "would seem to 
be based upon certain facile assumptions. 
such as, for instance, the achievements of 
production targets envisaged in the Plan 
effective 
restraints would be. possible . to- restrict 
consumption ‘of ‘certain commodities, that 
the price line would bé held- at a constant 
level, and that production costs would be 
Rusty reduced to . enable competi- 
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tive advantage to be gained by India’s ex- 
ports abroad. But even if all these assump- 
tions could be proved to have been cor- 
rectly measured, export targets would still 
be likely to remain tantalisingly beyond 
reach. And, yet, there is no doubt exports 
have a pivotal role to play in the country’s 
development planning and, in fact, the 
scccess, even comparatively modestly 
ccmpared to current estimates, of the 
ccrrent and future Plans would- be bound 
to largely hinge upon the response that 
exports may provide to the needs and 
requirements of our developing economy. 
It might be interesting to note in this con- 
-ext that India's share in global exports 
which, comparatively insignificant as it 
ayon then was, was 2.1 per cent in 1950 and 
which has now dwindled down to a mere 
l.. per cent in 1960 as estimated by the 
Planning Commission themselves. 


Deficit Financing 


The amount that would be needed to 
be covered by the process of deficit financ- 
ing after all the items which have been 
eccounted for in the foregoing lines of this 
ciscussion have been taken into credit, 
would then appear to amount to Rs. 550 
crores. The amount which it was originally 
estimated, would have to be met for financ- 
ing the Second Plan was Rs. 1,200 crores, 
ku: the actuals are considerably less, a sum 
of Rs. 950 crores, in fact. The Union Finance 
Ministry may, therefore, be claimed to 
have been praiseworthily circumspect in its 
resort to this, what in some quarters is 
r2garded, as quite a dangerous financial 
expedient. Compared to the burdens of the 
Second Plan, those, as estimated, for the 
Third Plan would be considered quite 
modest in fact. The question, however, re- 
mains as to the extent that deficit financ- 
irg, however modestly resorted to, may 
have been directly responsible for the 
current inflationary pressures on the 
ecuntry’s price structure. There is no doubt 
that prices have been subject to a steady 
ard gradually gising upward pressure 
during the Second Plan, a trend which 
would seem to have been continuing well 
. into the first year of the Third Plan 
period. 
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It is true that deficit financing as such 
may not be regarded as directly generative 
of inflationary pressures although it may 
very well be attended with such a pheno- 
menon. In certain quarters inflationary 
pressures would not seem to occasion much 
concern and there is also a school of opinion 
which even regards a certain inflationary 
pressure on the price structure as conducive 
to Gevelopment by enforcing forced with- 
drawal of consumption. But when ‘he 
pressure on the price structure relates 
primarily to the sector of the consumer 
market consisting of the  barest essentials 
of existence, such a theory would. not 
seer. to apply at all. This, largely, has been 
the trend in the country and the pressure 
on prices has not merely reduced the 
potentials of publie savings, infintesemal 
as it always has been here, but has led to 
profiteering of a most overt kind on the 
cther hand at the same time. = 


Deficit financing has been very aptly 
described as a mechanism for drawing 
advance drafts on future savings under a 
developing economy. The extent of the 
measure in which this particular technique 
of financing development can be safely | 
used must, therefore, be conditioned by the | 
extent the development projects so financed 
would be likely to generate savings over 
the soecified period of the operation. That 
is what must determine the safe limits of 
deficit financing and not what the Plan- 
ning Commission by their arbitrary rule 
of thumb may prescribe. It is praiseworthy 
that Second Plan operations in this behalf 
were kept at below original estimates, and 
it is possible that Third Plan measures in 
this behalf may also not over-step reason- 
able bounds. But what should be looked 
for very carefully in this connection is not 
the amount of resource raised in this way, 
but actually to what extent directly re- 
sultant savings thus generated may have 
approximated to the measure of deficit 
finance over the specified period of the 
operation, assuming the price factor at a 
constant level during the period in ques- 
tion. ; 


! 


Space does not permit a more thorough- 
going discussion of the financial contents 
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= aumie of the Third Plan in the 
present instancé. The financial picture ‘as 
envisaged in.the Third Plan in respect. of 
resources only has been discussed in some- 
"what ‘bare outlines: in the present. discus- 
sion which may,: however, it is hoped, 
contribute. to a more realistic ' appraisal of 
both -the implications and ‘prospects of the 
Plan. This, however; is only one very small 
aspect of the problems ‘of Planning in this 
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country, the most important being its likely 
effects on the content of progress'in terms 
of human evolution towards more whole- 
some living conditions'for the peoplé whose 
sacrifices alone can build and sustain, the 
stracture . of - planned | development, . A 


.further discussion in respect oi those more 


important aspects of Planning, it is intend- 
ed, will be attempted in a future contri i- 
bu-ion to these columns: 


"By Mrs. DEVIPROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY 
(Continued from the Previous Issue) 


Before I start recounting how I learnt 


the lesson of living with an artist, I feel it 
incumbent on me to tell of the making of 
ihe man who educated me on this line. ' 
Sri -Deviprosad Roy Chowdhury, to 
whom.my thanks are due, spent his child- 
hood in the midst of immense luxury. Both 
‘his parents descended from old zamindars 
of. Bengal. His mother was the ofly 
daughter of the Late Maharajah of Tajhat 
—(Rangpur) and was for a long time the 
only.child of the Maharajah. Her parents, 


" therefore, doted on her and even after her 


marriage she spent the greater part of the 
. year at Tajhat. The story runs that a 
special pool was made for her to swim in 
and plày with gold mohars. ` 

Such was the atmosphere in which the 
child Deviprosad’s character was moulded. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he learnt to 
command from ‘the age when other children 
were taught to obey. Later this quality 
-developed into a part of his nature. 

His inclination towards art showed its 
. signs from a very early age but it received 
no encouragement from. the family. 

. The Durga Puja used to be'celébrated 
‘with great pomp at Tajhat. Arrangements 
were made for all sorts of amusements and 
crowds of people from different villages 
flocked in to take part in the festival. The 

. 8 i AE y 
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.Waiched. 


‘and left it at the back of the idol. 


specious. compounds of the Maharaja’ s huge 
bu:lding used to be studded w ith tents for 
circus companies, theatres, dancers, musi- 
cians, .magicians, etc. Little Deviprosad 
wandered from tent to tent’ but the one 
which: attracted his attention most was that 
of the artisan who gave shape and colour to 
the goddes Durga. Untiringly he sat and 
The aftisan's vanity was -touchea 
by finding such a keen admirer of his skill 
and he gave the boy some- clay to play 
wizh. Deviprosad’s. heart bounced with 
joy. His fingers- were itching for this 
opportunity. As soon as the workman left 
the place for his midday rest the boy started 
on his experiments, He modelled a cobra 
When 
the artisan came. back to. his work and 
found the venemous reptile ready for a bile, 

he screamed for help. Though ‘he wes 
ashamed when he discovered. his mistake, 
he was pleased with the workmanship of 
the child artist and profusely congratulated ' 
him. -' 
'" A Deviprosad's paternal grandfather was 
a great Scholar in Sanskrit." He had a 
fascination for academie degrees and want- 
ed his grandson -to have a stamp of the 
University. With this idea Deviprosad was 
sent toʻa School where. he became a leader 
of a gang. The routine work of: the school 
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made no impression on this child of nature. 
He grunted and sweated under pressure of 
its weary rounds He found no joy in the 
books that were prescribed. Some sort of 
diversion was, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary for him and he found that in mischief 
of all sorts. He put marbles under the legs 
of the chair of his class teacher but was at 
hand to save him from a fall. He tied a 
grasshopper with the shikha (tuft of hair) 
of his pundit while he was dozing. He 
made it a point to occupy a seat on the back 
bench where he kept some wet clay in 
careful concealment. According to the 
fancy of the moment he would select one or 
other from the class as his model, no mat- 
ter whether he was a teacher or a student, 
end make a study of his head accentuating 
the peculiarities of his features while the 
lesson was in full swing. None of his class- 
mates dared expose his secret. Who 
would dare to risk his displeasure and bear 
the consequences? One day  Deviprosad 
became so absorbed in his work on the clay 
thst he did not notice the approach of his 
tutor until he stood beside him. The 
master stared at the clay model of his own 
image and then looked daggers at the artist. 
The subdued noise of choked laughter 
emerged from all parts of the room. This 
increased the irriation of the teacher and 
he resolved to teach the culprit a good 
lesson for his daring misdeed. As a rule, 
the Headmaster acted as the Chief Justice 
in this sort of serious cases. But luck 
favoured our little artist for the time being. 
The Headmaster was not in his room. The 
case, therefore, had to be postponed for some 
future hearing. In the meanwhile the boy 
realized that it would no more be possible 
for him to continue with his creative hobby 
within the four walls of his class-room. 
Uncer the circumstances he decided to 
depend on his instinct for guidance. In 
other words, he resolved to evade the 
Institution which failed to evoke any inte- 
rest in him. He chose the Wellington 
Square which was just a stone’s throw from 
his school, as his favourite haunt. Here, 
under the shade of a tree he modelled and 
remodelled all sorts of birds and beasts to 
his'heart's content. This attracted quite a 
large crowd. Their number increased every 
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day. The little artist was happy and 
proud. With so many spectators at his 
side he felt himself important, But alas, 
such happiness could not continue for long. 
The bribe that he gave to the gate-keeper 
was not sufficient to keep him quiet for an 
indefinite period of time. The incident was 
reported to the Headmaster and the delin- 
quent was summoned to appear before the 
judge. Another case of serious offence was 
added to the already existing one. After 
being whipped to the satisfaction of the 
judge and the jury he was ordered to stand 
ona bench in the open terrace for one 
whole week during the tiffin. period. The 
aristocrat in Deviprosad revolted against 
this humiliation. He was on the look out 
for an opportunity to make good his escape. 
He knocked the watchman down during an 
unguarded moment and before the fellow 
could recover from the shock he fled from 
the vicinity of his prison house determined 
never to return again. 

A few days after this incident, Devi- 
prosad’s father received a letter from the 
authorities of the school regretting their 
inability to take the responsibility of such 
an unmanageable boy. He called his son, 
showed him the letter and then followed a 
policy of non-co-operation. This proved 
much more effective than any severe 
punishment. The boy felt so dejected at 
such treatment from his dearly beloved 
Babuji, as he called him, that of his own 
accord he went to his sire with the proposal 
of joining some other school. Forthwith he 
was admitted into the South Suburban 
School in Bhawanipore. For a considerable 
period of time he remained a changed 
person. The spirit of competition and the 
new atmosphere gave him an impetus to 
study and in spite of his special aversion 
for certain subjects he managed to secure 
his promotion from class to class till he 
reached the Matric standard supposed to be 
the gateway to the University. But the 
monotony of school life made him reckless 
at times. He felt that he needed a change. 
He discovered a small circus company very 
near the school, spoke to the manager, 
pleased him by his cycle tricks and got 
admitted there to act as a clown with the 
remuneration of Rs. 30 per month. His 
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reputation as a circus-player spread so 
rapidly that to save his skin as well as his 
good name he had to resign the post and 
revert to his regular student life. 

Being upto mischief is, perhaps, a part 
of the life of every student, specially if he is 
a boy. One particular day the boys of 
Deviprosad’s group were detained by the 
teacher of the optional class. This, of 
course, was not appreciated by the students. 
They were aware of the teacher’s weak 
point, he could not teach effectively unless 
the door of the class-room was shut. A 
proposal came from somewhere to unhinge 
the door of the class-room and was carried 
unanimously. But who should do it? The 
only capable person was  Deviprosad. He 
jumped at the suggestion but on one condi- 
tion only—that the other boys would be on 
guard to give the danger signal if there be 
need for it. This was agreed upon and the 
' work started. But when after neatly finish- 
ing his job he proudly looked round towards 
his colleagues there was not one to be seen. 
As he was going down he came in close 
contact with the most ferocious of teachers, 
the Assistant Headmaster, near the stair 
case. He realised at once the cause of the 
sudden disappearance of the guards from 
their posts. 

In spite of no definite proof against 
him Deviprosad was marked as the culprit. 
There was none so daring and strong as he. 
He was summoned to the library to pay the 
penalty. That was the time when the boys 
came to select their books. The place was 
crowded with students and teachers, When 
Deviprosad entered, all eyes were turned 
towards him. Hs was ordered to stretch 
his hand, and swish went the whip, once, 
twice, thrice. Red welts came up on his 
palm. He bit his lips but did not withdraw 
his hand. When blood oozed out from the 
wound, the teacher took compassion and or- 
dered for the first-aid box. Deviprosad 
declined to accept the offer of help with a 
short “thanks, not necessary.” A bitter 
smile lingered on his lips. He ordered the 
peon to bring his books down from his 
room. It was a command meant to be 
. obeyed and the peon did as he was bid. In 
the presence of an audience struck dumb 
he made a bonfire of his books and then 
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marched off bidding final adieux to his 
school life. 

He confessed everything to his facher 
when he arrived at home and said he had 
decided to take up art seriously. His 
father heaved a sigh but did not like to 
hamper the career of a grown-up boy by 
forcing his own convictions on him. 

His grandfather on the other hand was 
unforgiving, when he learned that a mem- 
ber of his family had decided to become a 
professional artist. This was contrary to 
the family tradition. His relatives from 
both sides rose up in arms against the idea. 
Bu: the boy was firm in his resolu' ion. 
The father was expected to sever all zon- 
nection with the son for lowering the pres- 
tige of his family. 

They miscalculated the ties of affection 
between the two. The result was that doth 
father and son were treated as untouchables 
by their people. Undaunted the boy 
marched forward towards his goal. ike 
Ekalavya of the epic, Deviprosad chose his 
guru before he had the opportunity of 
meeting him. One fine morning he took 
courage and went straight to the residence 
of the Late Abanindranath Tagore, who had 
given a new impetus to art and artists. The 
impatient boy waited patiently before he 
could get the chance of a regular interview. 
Abanindranath was evidently impressed by 
the specimens of his work, for he allcwed 
Deviprosad to enlist himself as one of his 
disciples. Getting inspiration from his 
great guru the young artist began to evince 
rapid progress. Soon his pictures found a 
place in the art exhibitions and won the 
best prizes. But Deviprosad was not con- 
tent. Something was oppressing his mind. 
He discovered the gulf that separated the 
art of the West from that of the East. He 
hac learnt the technique of one, why re- 
main ignorant about the other? He must 
master the science of Western Art as well. 
Once more he was in search of a guru and 
found one in Mr. Boyee, an Italian master, 
under whom he learnt art for about tares 
years. To please the maser and assimilate 
his technique no work was too mear for 
this seeker of knowledge—from cleaning 
the guru’s brushes to sweeping ‘his room. 
After he had completed his course and was 
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painting "pictures in Western style in his 
own ' quarters, one day he felt the desire to 
present’ one of .his works to his. teacher.. 


. Eut when he went to the premises of. his 


q 


.* Chowdhury of: Lucknow. This 


.-hen' added, 


. master, he found the door locked.: It hurt 


Eis serisitive mind-to learn that the Italian 
had left India for good without even saying 
goodbye to his pupil. 

Deviprosad's search for learning „still 
remained unsatisfied. . He felt there was yet 


- another sphere which he had not touched. 
. Tae image of the artisan whom he imitated 
‘in his childhood came back to his mind’s 


eve. Once miore he was in need of a guru 
and he. found one in Sri Hironmoy Roy 
gentleman 


nct only. knew how to guide his pupil but was 


. also gifted with the rare quality of appreci- 


ating a fellow: artist to the extent of ad- 
mitting his superiority even though ‘the. 


' person in question was his. own: pupil. 


When. Deviprosad felt he had acquired 
sufficient knowledge in the science of 
sculpture. he ventured to make a study of 


: “ais father’s head. His mother thoroughly: 


disapproved ‘of the work. “Does your 
-ather look like that" she asked, and 
"It looks as if the burden of 


tha whole world is on his shoulders. Could 


.vou not portray him in a brighter mood ?". 


Tre sensitive temperament of the .artist 
sculd:not bear this ruthless criticism. He 
threw the head down from its pedestal. A 
“ew days after this his guru came and saw 
she head which was still lying on the floor. 


- Is that your work, my boy? he asked and 


cf 
— kecame, hardened. Both his and his father's 


added, "In that case you have nothing 
nre, to. learn from me.” The portrait 
-bich he executed while stilla student 
"vas . later published in Studio (London) 


end was acclaimed as a very fine. piece of 


work in sculpture. 
As Deviprosad progressed in the study 
sculpture, his struggle for existence 


ellowances were stopped by his unsym- 
pathetic grand parent. He would not have 
kome this injustice meekly had it not been 


` for his father. His mother he had lost. It 


pained him to 'sée his father suffer fcr his 
sake. .He started selling his pictures like - 
a hawker. But there was very- little 
demand for such’ works of art at that time. 


~ 
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The inpune. that they. fetched was: not 
enough to fill two hungry stomachs. He 
must secure .a* permanent ‘job | somehow, 


"which would give him . a-stable income. 


After along search he got the job,of an 
assistant (colour grinder) to a scene painter 
with the meagre remuneration of Rs. 75,- 
per month. But when ihe scene painter foünd | 
that his assistant was more skilled in.the 

work than he himself he got nervous and 
managed to secure. his dismissal napr 
some pretext. : 


The spirit of the young artist was not 
.to; be^curbed by these ‘adversities. . He had 
faith in his own ability and was determin- - 
ed to succeed in his chosen path. 


"The late Sri Ashutosh Mukherjee’ was | 
then Vice: Chancellor of the Calcutta, 
University. He went to him and -beggea 
for the job of a drill master, or any other 
post of that type in. some school Thee 
great scholar looked at him with surprise. 
“Don’t you belong to the Chowdhury family 
of Bhawanipore,” he asked, and when the 
artist answered in the affirmative he said 
“you want the job of school master ? Have 
you quarrelled with your people ?' Shortly 
after this a drawing master’s post was ~- 
created in the Mitra Institution of Calcutta, 
where Sri Deviprosad was installed with 
the small pittance of. Rs.'40 per month.. 


"Two of his friends of whom I ‘have 
often heard my husbànd speak with tender 
gratefulness are Sri K. N; Chatterji and 
ori Asoke Chatterji, the two sons of Sri 
Ramananda Chatterji, the late Editor of'the  . 
Modern Review. These two brothers 
appreciated ‘Deviprosad and his art and 
-helped him during this difficult period by 
purchasing his pictures, finding buyers for- 
"them and giving publicity to his’ works. 
With the artist's indoniitable -will and the ' 
help of his friends ' and admirers, he was > 
soon able to establish himself as one of the : 
leading young artists of Bengal and created 
a demand for his pictures in the art loving 
world. Though small, yet with a steady 
income at his command he was.able to buy, 
the necessary equipment for his work. His . 
pictures ‘began to sell ‘and he~ received . 
orders for painting -portraits. His average - 
income soón rose to about Rs. -500- per. 
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month., It was at this period that Sri 
 Deviprosad: was introduced ` into our family. 
‘When he came and stood on the thresholc 
‘of our house, he looked more like a soldier. 
than a struggling artist: I must-admit that. 
"I was impressed by, His. manly structure 


*- 
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Jupeinc from. reports and trends from all over 
the world, including those in this country, it 
seems certain. that the subject of capital punish- . 
ment will be the most burning social problem of 
«this era. In this article we propose to study the 
various aspects- of" the -problem, rather than 
advocate either its retention or abolition. 


One ‘of the oldest forms of punishment that 
continués’ unaltered, to this day in its ultimate 


analysis, this subject may be studied, for our 
purpose, under. five different headings: (I) A 
Drief.history of capital punishment itself; (II) 


The theories of punishment; (III) The efficacy 


of capital punishment; (IV) penne if any;- 
(V) Conclusions. 


(I) As we have noted eds ond punish- . 
ment. is one of the oldest methods of punishment 
to be.employed even today by almost every 


country. True, the methods of imposing it have. 


changed for the more humane, but the net result 
of indiscriminate stoning of the convicted one 
“and crucifixion as practised in the past or of the 
modern hanging,. firing squad, gas chamber and 
"the electric chair is the same. The person dies.. 
Its original sanction, it seems from. a study of 
the Bible and other ancient texts, was the taking ` 
.of ‘another person's life by the -accused—as is 
borne out by the maxim, ‘a tooth for a tooth, i an 
eye for an eye, a life for a life.” 


But under the combined influence of. déspotic 
rulers, an, intolerant age and an uncompromis- 
ing society, this form of punishment came to be 
applied for a number of causes, mariy of them too 
petty and. trivial in. our eyes. -Upto as -recently 
as the 18th ‘century, -for instance, the death 


"- 


England between 1861 and 1948 on this 


i viz.. 
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.though I did not fail to notice de peculiar 
"traits in his. charaeter—over ` frank, over 
sensitive and: overbearing. It was with 
this man that fate sealed-my destiny. I 
‘was married to Sri Devipzosad Roy .Chow- 
_dhury: on the 27th of PED URNI 1929. 
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sentence coulc be awarded in England for some 
160 different offences, including such . harmless 
ones as the killing of a rabbit or for appearing 
in a mask in ‘public | !! ‘Today, - howéver, it is 
imposed mainly in case of three kinds of crime. 


culpable homicide amounting to murder, treason 


and war crimes or ‘crimes against humanity. Of 
these three, the first, which is practised a: all 


times in almost évery country, is ‘the most 
important. War crimes, stich as the ones for 
which the Nazi and the ` Japanese war-time 


leaders, and very recently Eichmian, had to pay 
for with.their lives are, naturally, associated with 
wars and as such occur only periodically. The 
remaining cause, treason, can be committe! at 
any time, but is normally committed during w ar 
‘time. Only 18 persons have been langel in 
] count 
and all of them during the two World Wars or 
for activities conducted during those periods. 
Thus, the major crime for which capital puazish- 
mert is awarded is murder. Some coumries, 
however, have other specified crimés which aro 
punishable by .death. For example. it may be 
awarded for committing'rape under. certain cir- 
cumstances in some E € southern states o? the 
U.S.A., while in . U:S.S.R.", and other 
communist countries . " awarded for committ- 
ing ‘serious’ anti-social activities. But, compared 
to.the world as a whole, these are causes peculiar 
to the countries concerned and normally to meet 
certain particular exigencies. , : 


(II) We may now inquire as to the necessity . . 


and utility of punishments as, such. Jurisis . 
normally classify punishments into four groups, 
Retributive, Deterrent, Preventive and Fefor 


Pay a Woe 
See 


mative. We may, however, use a simpler three- 
fold classification? : 


(A) Crude utilitarianism was the earliest 
aim of punishment? (B) In the next stege, 
this was replaced by semi-refined utilitarianism, 
when crimes were graded, albeit haphazardly end 
arbitrarily, each carrying its corresponding 
punishment. (C) The doctrine of refined utilitaria- 
nism, which more or less corresponds with the 
reformative theory of the four-fold classification, 
is gradually taking hold of the minds of penolo- 
sists and social workers. The aim is now to hice 
the sin but not the sinner.* Simultaneous:y, 
there is an attempt to group crimes in a more 
scientific manner. In this connection, however, 
it must be added that all attempts to  classi‘y 
crimes must naturally be coloured by the prevail- 
ing ideas of social and private morality. Thus, 
the 19th century drafted penal codes of India 
take a serious view of murder, armed dacoit;, 
etc., while it takes a rather mild attitude, judged 
by present-day concepts, of adulteration, etc. 

Here it may be pointed out that according 
tc the latest ideas of punishment, death sentence 
is abominable for the obvious reason that th» 
dead can not be reformed. This deduction, how 
ever, requires some reservations and we shall 
ccme back to it at a later stage. 


(HI) From a study of the theories of 
inishment and of the needs of practical living 
we may conclude that punishment ought to reduce 
the number of crimes and at the same time 
wean away the criminal from his anti-social 
activities. We have already seen that capital 
punishment can never be a reformative sentence, 
It remains for us to see whether it is a preven- 
tive sentence or not. Let us study some 
recorded figures in this connection. The 
homicide rate of the abolitionist U.S. states of 
Rrode Island and Maine for the perioc 1920-43 
were respectively similar to those of the con- 
Zguous states of Massachussets and New Ham- 
shire where capital punishment was in force 
hen. The homicide rate of Sweden since 1910 
—the date of her last execution-—has normally 
shown downward trends, minor fluctuations 
occurring only during periods of tension, such 
as the War years, and the 1929-34 economic 
depression period. In its report, the Royal 
Ccmmission on Capital Punishment (1949-53) 
nas clearly stated, "There is no clear evidence 
zn any of the figures we have examined that the 
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abolition of capital punishment has led to an 
increase in the homicide rate, or that its re 
introduction has led to a fall."5 


Before we proceed to the next section, we 
must make the following points: (a) We have 
stated previously that murder is the most 
important crime, judging numerically at least, 
that warrants a death sentence. But it is not the 
only one. No studies have yet been made, nor 
is it feasible, to study its efficacy in the other 
cases, such as war crimes. (b) Recidivism may 
not be a great obstacle in the path of abolition® 
and the habitual recidivist may be termed a 
psychopath.? But even a psychopath may be 
incurable at times and is there any sense in 
either letting him free to continue his depreda- 
tions or in keeping him ‘in’ perpetually? 

(IV) Keeping in mind the various reserva- 
tions we have made earlier, and to which we 
shall return in the next section, we may assume 
that capital punishment may be abolished with >; 
out fear of any marked worsening in our total ^ 
crime situation. Rut before we suggest any alter 
natives to capital punishment we must state that 
real deterrents to crime are: (a) the would-be 
criminals knowledge that the chances of his 
being detected ate many times greater than that 
of his getting away with his misdeeds;? (b) his. 
knowledge that once apprehended, conviction is 
more or less a certainty; (c) the knowledge tha! 
a conviction carries with it an indelible social 
stigma. 

The alternatives to capital punishment will 
deper on the nature of the criminal himself and 
may be put as under: (a) For the normal 
person?®—a long-term correctional prison sen- 
tence of the ‘single’? or the ‘dual’ type, where 
prisoners earn remissions in their sentences as 
a result of good behaviour and are also eligible 
to leave on parole. They are, moreover, taught 
how to adjust themselves as useful members of 
the community and the means to earn an honest 
living so that they might not be tempted to re- | 
enter into a life of crime on release. Danger ol 
inslitutionalisation as a result of a long-term 
sentence in a goal are now extremely limited, 
thaaks to the reforms carried out in prisons and 
prison life,—such as the system prevailing in the 
Sampurnanand Piison in Lucknow. In fact, in 
this country, at least, almost everybody would 
prefer prison life to the investigation and the 
police custody stage! (b) For the recidivist— 
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A more stringent sentence with greater 
attention to the correctional aspect. (c) For tha 
habitual recidivist treatment in a psychopathic 
clinic. 

We may now make our final conclusion.“ 

(V) We thus find that as far as homicide 
is concerned, capital punishment is not of rauch 
deterrent or preventive value, except in the case 
of the habitual recidivist bent on  perpehating 
murders. In other cases, such as treason and 
war crimes, its importance is yet to be decided, 
But here capital sentence has an immensely 
practical political value which, understandably 
enough, no country would like to readily givo 
up today.!? 

Similarly, certain short-term results may Le 
efficaciously obtained by the employment of 
capital punishment, such as the stopping of 
black-marketing, etc. However, as a long-tern 
measure it is bound to be as useful or useless 
as it is a deterrent in the case of murders. 
s4 Then again, if the more criminal and more 
extensively anti-social crimes such as adulte:a- 
tion of food stuffs and trafficking in women 
and girls are not punishable by death sentcnce, 
is there much justification to retain 3t in our 
statute books for homicides, etc.? 

In short, the time has come to seriously 

&reappraise the subject from every angle, social, 
political, moral, ete., but at the same time il 
must be remembered that 'go slow is the hest go' 

' in such cases. 


1. This, however, has since been justified 
as a means to check highway robberies as mem- 
bers of such gangs normally wore masks to pre- 
vent identification. 

2. ‘This classification is an 
of the one suggested by Radicnowiz. 

3. ‘The real and only test, in short, of a 
good prison system is the diminution of offences 


amplification 
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by the terror of punishments,’ (Rev. Sidney 
Smith). 

— 4 ‘The reforming element has come to 
predominate and that the others are carried in- 
cidentally to the reforming element. (Lord 
lemnp.ewood). 

a. p. 23. 

6. Of the 156 reprieved murderers given 
to the charge of the  knglish Central After-Lare 
Association (1934-48), only 16 were  re-con- 
victed, mostly for stealing, house-breaking, etc., 
only one for murder. Recidivism in the aboli- 
tionist European countries and U.S. states is 
rouud about, and usually on the lower side, of 
9 per cent. The experience of Ceylor when it 
had abolished the death sentence is similar. 

7. Such clinies exist, for instance, in Her- 
stedvester in Denmark and in Avereest in the 
Netherlands. 

8. Even in the U.K. there is onlv one sen- 
tence, not of execution—reprieves bring down 
the figures further—for every 12 murders known 
to the police. Sellin holds that only some 25 per 
cent of the serious crimes in the U.S.A. are de- 
tected. 

9. The word ‘normal’ is used here to 
differentiate him from the recidivist. Every cri- 
minal, and specially one who commits such a 
heinous crime as murder, is abnormal to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

10. We may add here that we have already 
suggested capital punishment for the incurable 
recidivist who goes on committing murders. 

11. The scope of this limited article pre- 
vents us from discussing the subject from a 
wider angle—that of reducing crimes and crimi- 
nality :tself by changing the social conditions and 
ideas. We may only note here that changed social 
outlook and the use of contraceptives in Sweden 
since 1921, Human points out, has brought down 
the infanticide rate in that country ever since. 

12. Ceylon, for instance, re-introduced the 
death sentence to award it to the assassin of the 
late Prime Minister Bandarnaike. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE «ASS-LIKE" STUPIDITY OF THE INDIA 
GOVERNMENT 


By -— CHANDRA DAS GUPTA ; 


There has been a news item that an ass 


had been purchased by the Government- of 


India at an unbelievably high price. “Who 
will purchase an ass for sixty thousand 
rupees who is not an ass himself?” This 


has been the verdict of the commentators 
about this ass in almost all the daily news- 
papers of Calcutta during that. week, and 
:n due course it is expected that the peri- 
odieals will also take up the Ass and have 
a' laugh at the conduct of our Government. 
I had been.to Hissar and had an oppor- 
zunity of having a look at this prized 
animal. ` The keepers were proud of the 
animal and I also felt equally proud of the 
wisdom of the Government of India for 
3a8ving secured an ass of this stature. The 
orice must-have been reasonable because 
it was put to auction and the India Govern- 
ment won the bid over other contestants. 
Therefore it is supposed that there were neck 
to neck competitors against the Govern- 
ment of India. It is not apparent from the 
comments as to why the Government was 
held up for ridicule except for taking the 
matter just as a joke by a pun on the 
"Ass". The ass is an ass 
is a stupid animal and immediately 
the -ass is: in the picture commentators 
get piquant and dub the purchaser. to be as 
stupid as the ass itself it had bid for. 
Despite its stupidity the ass is, however, 
a very useful animal. It carries massive 
loads which no other animal will be able 
to carry for its size and can travel over 
hills and uneven tracks. The mule is a 
creature born of an ass as the sire and a 
. female horse as the mother. When an ass 
covers a mare the child is a mule. The 
mule combines in it the load carrying capa- 
city of the Ass and its endurance for hard 
' work for long periods with the speed of the 
horse. It is a composite animal and noth- 
ing can equal the mule for earrying loads 


over long distances across gorges and 


itself. It. 


ravines and over narrow dangerous moun- 
tain paths. 

The tribals living on the foot hills of 
the Himalaya keep mare for- having foals - 
of mules by impregnating the mare with a 
male ass. While a horse, foal will fetch 
fifty rupees a mule foal will fetch. two 
hundred rupees, 

The ass purchased by the Government 
of India is intended to be used as a sire for 
breeding either replica Asses or for. breed- 
ing mules directly. If this sire Ass -covers 
90 females in a year and does so for 6 years, 
which is more likely than not, it will bé 
the father of a progeny of 300 high bred 
asses or mules of , most excellent .breed. 
Certainly such animals will fetch Rs. 300j-. | 
more than a horse of the same size and for 
300 foals will ensure an extra income of 
Rs. 90,000]- during its active life period. 
This Ass may he also used for artificial, 
insemination throwing out ten times: more. 
progeny. The bargain is not bad. It would ` 
have been unwise of the Government of , 
India to let the animal pass on to Pakistan 
for a few thousand rupees. The value of 
high quality breeding sires cannot be 
measured in terms of money. With the 
introduction of artificial insemination one 
animal may throw off 3,000 scions, reducing 
the cost of insemination to a small figure. 

The Mules and Asses are nearly re- 
dundant today as transport animals on- 
account of the advent of motor trucks.’ But 
this may not be the last chapter. Natural 
calamity or enemy action may dismantle 
the Nangal Bandh, or the various Thermal > 
and Hydro-Electrie Units over the country 
and bring disaster to the nation by disloca- 
tion of supply of power. Calcutta today is 
passing through such a disaster. Partial 
stoppage of electric supply is forcing so 
many industries to curtail production. And 
what might not happen to the indus- 
tries if the entire supply is cut off? 
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In such a disaster people are bound 
to look to so-called primitive methods of 
utilising the hand and foot or animal power. 
Even the Railways may remain inoperative 
if enemy boms disturb the railway tracks 
or the supply of coal to the nerve centres of 
industrial areas. This is hardly imaginary 
and should weigh with those who adminis- 
ter India. l 


The Ass is an utility animal but mules 
the progeny of a sire Ass is still more an 
utility animal. The jokes about the stupi- 
dity of the Government of India are, there- 
fore, misplaced. 


In the Chinese ridden Ladakh area and 
in deep border interiors where there are no 
proper roads, the Mules and Asses must be 
forming a substantial part of defence and 
exploration traction even today. The 
Army Department must be utilising such 

“animals today in the Ladakh area and 
observing with amazement the newspaper 
strictures thrown at the animals they utilise 
for the country’s defence. The Ass’s cap 





x 


does not fit the purchasers of this fabulously 
priced Ass. The cap should go elsewhere. 

It may not be known how well bred 
sires are prized by animal-husbandry men. 
India is rich in animal wealth. Ongal 
(Madras) bulls are prized animals ior 
breeding milch-cows and bullocks. The 
Chilian Government saw the high qual:ty 
inherent in the better bulls of Ongal and 
began to purchase bulls at an exhorbitant 
price. The cultivators do not like to pert 
with the animals, But they do so when 
fabulous amounts are dangled before them 
as was done by the Government of Chili 
who were purchasing this valuable anirial 
to such an extent that the area became 
nearly denuded of quality bulls wh:en 
fetched 10 or 15 or even twenty thousand 
rupees each. The Government of India 
stepped in and prohibited the export oi 
Ongal bulls to save the area from steep 
deterioration of the breed of cows. 

The Government of India acted wisely 
in this instance of the Ongal bull as in -he 
case of the Ass of the current news item. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF HINDU 
! MATHEMATICS 


By ASHIM CHAUDHURI 


AFTER a period of luxuriant growth between 
fourth century B.C. and twelfth century A.D., 
Indian mathematics ceased to grow and almost 
passed into decadence. This peculiar feature of 
the history of Indian Mathematics strikes the 
mind of even the most superficial student of its 
history. No attempts have been made or have 
been made rather perfunctorily, to investigate the 

^ forces that brought about the gradual decline 
of Indian genius. This investigation is necessary 
in order to combat similar . forces that may 
cripple the future of Indian Science. 

It is said that social, cultural and political 
factors account for the growth of not only liter- 
ature and philosophy, but also mathematics 
which is not a mere abstraction, but at the same 
time a precise representation of life’s experience. 


T 


In fact, Science, Philosophy and Literature g-ow 
under favourable ‘social, cuiturai ana politica: 
climate. The renaissance of Indian Mathemstizz 
between fourth century B.C., and tweiftn cen‘ury 
A.D., is the resultant of benign social, cultural 
and political forces. 

Scientific inquiry started in India in 
the vedic period. The Aryans—the earliest settlers 
in India—came to this land with a wealth of spiri- 
tual energy, if not with anything else. The perno- 
rama of Indian landscapes and the surrouncing 
serene and placid atmosphere made them forgei 
their nomadic habits. They tatted the advantages 
of a settled life. A stable society, an. abundance 
of the basic necessities of life and a spiri-ual 
urge goaded them to high thinking. They real:sed 
that their life was attuned to the Universe, 
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"ith myriads of stars and planets. They realised 
ihat the position of the stars and planets had an 
:nfluence on their lives, even though in an 
Zndirect way. They became planet- -worsbippers, 
Thus the study of the heavens—the Science of 


Astronomy as it is called—is the outcome of a 


religious inquiry, that is, it grew out of life, as 
fife and religion were inseparably bound. Out 
of religion also arose the Science of Geometry— 
as geometrical principles were used to construct 
sacrificial altars. The ‘“Sulva-Sutras,” which 
supplemented the “Kalpa-Sutras” were mainly 
devoted to -such principles. Thus the ball of 
<cientific progress was set in motion. 

"^ At the close of the Vedic period, -progress 
-n these fields slowed down, as social complexi- 
ties arose out of the Brahmin cult. Life weighed 
down under heavy religious canons and dogmas. 
he freedom of thought—the protoplasm of 
scientific inquiry—was constrained. The cultural 
znd political life became stagnant. The scientific 
ardour was lost. 

_ But two thought waves came in succession 
znd cleared the apparent gloom. The light of 
ieason dawned—the dark days of Brahminism 


became things of the past. Jainism and Buddhism . 


not only brought about religious revival, bit 

z.so social awakening and political unity. The 

Jainas in particular were great patrons of 

-—athematical learning. They encouraged not only 

ze study of ju (astronomy), but also 

=amkhy ana (arithmetic). Thus the Jaina School 
i Mathematics was founded.* 


In India, mathematical learning flourished 
-nder the patronage of religious sects. The 
canner of scientific progress was placed in the 
sands of the priests. People respected them and 
ith missionary zeal and fervour they carried out 
xeir duties. The knowledge of mathematics and 
zetronomy was considered essential for “apara- 
;xlya" (spiritual knowledge). This faith contri- 
cated much to the progress of mathematical 
earning in India. 

Buddhism synthesized conflicting political 
zləments and India saw the rise of the Maurya 
zmpire, which comprised practically the whole 
zí India. The history of this period is important, 





e 
* Dr. Bibhutibhusan Dutta has elucidated 
-tis point in details in his article—“The Jaina 
school of mathematics’”—Bulletin, Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, 21. 1929, pp. 115-146. 


‘against foreign 
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because during this period there were cultural 
inter-course between India and the outside world, 
Greece, in particular. Megasthenes and other 
Greek ambassadors helped in the cultural flow 
between these two ancient lands. Each was 
enriched by the other. specially with regard to 
scientific know-how. ‘Trade and commerce’ 
also brought these two lands still closer and 
closer. Prof. F. Cajori observed: 

"ft is well-known that more or less trade 
was carried on between Greece and India from 
early times. After Egypt had become a Roman 
province, a more lively inter-course sprang up 
between Rome and India, by way of Alexandria. 
A priori, it does not seem improbable that with 
the trafic of merchandise there should be, an 
interchange of ideas. ‘That communication of 
thought from the Hindus to the Alexandrians 
actually did take place is evident from the fact 
that certain philosophic and theologie teachings, 


Mani-cheans, Neo-platonists, Gnastics show un- 
mistakable likeness to Indian tenets. Scientific* 


facts also passed from Alexandria to India. This. 
is shown plainly by the Greek origin of some 


.of the technical terms used by the Hindus. A 


part of the geometrical knowledge which. they 
possessed is traceable to Alexandria, and to the 
writings of Heron in particular. In Algebra, there 
was probably a mutual giving and taking.” (4 - 
History of Mathematics—F. Cajori, pp. 83-84).° 

North-West India served as a window to 


‘the Western World. Between third century B.C. 


and second century A.D., there were racial move- 
ments rather than invasions in North-West India. 
Thé Greeks, Scythians, Parthians and Yueh- 
Chins began to pour in and cultural interchan- 
ges took place. Art and literature absorbed 
some of the exotic influences. We can presume 
that there were interchanges of scientific thought 
also. During this period the Greek astronomers 


—Hippar-chus and Ptolemy, were propounding 


their astronomical theories. Some of these theories 
must have flowed to ‘India. We do not,. however, 
say that India accepted Greek thoughts in toto. 
The astronomical treatises—“Surya Siddhanta” 


-and “Romaka Siddhanta"— are said to be stand- 


ing examples of Greek influence on Indian 
Astronomy. og = 
Whatever may he ‘the arguments for and 


influence on Indian mathe- 
matics, the cultural aspect, that is, interchange of 
scientific ideas must have contributed a good: 
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deal to the renaissance of Indian mathematics. 
Conservatism stands in the way of scientific 
progress. During the period between fourth 
century B.C., and twelfth century A.D., conser- 
vatism was practically absent. ‘This provided a 
great fillip to scientific progress. During the 
reigns of the Kushanas, (45 A.D. to 225 A.D.), 
the Guptas (320 A.D. to 606 A.D.) and Harsha 
Vardhana (606 A.D. to 648 A.D.), scientific 
thoughts progressed spectacularly. Politically 
this was the most stable period apart from occa- 
sional racial movements. Socially also this was a 
most happy and prosperous period. The benevo- 
lence of the kings, their love of learning and 
respect for the truly learned became legendary. 
During this period India saw the rise of a galaxy 
of intellectual giants—Aryabhatta, Varahamihira, 


Brahmagupta, Mahavira, Sridhara and lastly 

Bhaskaracharya. 
Indian Mathematics was sublimated by 

these great mathematicians and astronomers. 


They promulgated many original astronomical 
ideas, which were unknown to the Greeks. They 
laid ‘algebra’ on a firm basis. They gave solu- 
tions to many indeterminate problems which 
European mathematicians like Format, Wallis, 
Brouncker, Lagrange and others took years to 
solve. This is no doubt a remarkable achieve- 
ment of Indian mathematicians. Between 648 and 
1200 A.D., there were cultural interchanges with 


China also. Prof. Cajori observed in this conne- 


ction: “There is evidence of intimate connection 
between Indian and Chinese mathematics. In the 
fourth and succeeding centuries of our era Indian 
embassies to China and Chinese visits to India 
are recorded by Chinese authorities. We see 
that undoubtedly there was influx of Chinese 
mathematics to India.” (F. Cajori—A History of 
Mathematics, p. 84). 


~ Bhaskaracharya was the last great mathema- 
ticlan of the renaissance period. The dark period 
of the history of Indian mathematics was fast 
approaching. The Muslim invasion marked the 
beginning of that period. Throughout ages, India 
was the centre of racial movements, The 
Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Yueh-Chins and 
Arabs enriched Indian culture through social, 
political and intellectual interchanges. Their in- 
vasion turned into cultural missions at the end. 
But it appears from historical records that the 
Muslims came to plunder, destroy and rule India. 
Their racial and religious arrogance were more 
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dangerous than the mere act of invasion. Mahmud 
of Gazani and ` Mahammad Ghori plundered 
northern India. Many mathematical manuscripts 
were destroyed. Many were buried underground 
and thus perished for ever. The Brahmins of 
nortnern India who were patrons of scientific 
learning, fled to the southern part. Thus an insecure 
political atmosphere and social instability—the 
result of foreign invasion—marked the doom of 
sciertific ardour in India, which grew up in 
the most profound way through ages. At this 
time religious and social complexities arose to 
counter Muslim fanaticism. 

Religious intolerance also became the order 
of tke day. The Muslim rulers of India did not 
accept any scientific fact which might clash 
with the injunctions of the holy Koran. Preaching 
of truth which might be at variance with religion 
was considered to be a crime. At least at the 
beginning of Mahammadan rule in India, the 
learned were never patronized by the rulers. 
Socially the learned lost much of the former 
prestige. Thus in every sphere a corrosion set in. 

Professor Dirk J. Struik observed—‘Oriental 
Society moves in cycles, and there exist even 
at present many communities in Asia and Africa, 
whick have persisted for several millennia in the 
same pattern of life. Progress under such con- 
ditiors was slow and erratic, and period of 
cultural growth might be separated by many 
centuries of stagnation and decay.” (A Concise 
Histrory of Mathematics, p. 15). 


In India, after the Muslim invasion, Hindu 
Society became tradition-bound. The social life 
adhered to a close pattern. The liberal outlook 
was superseded by a high-brow intolerance. 
Religion was divorced from life. The scientific 
outlock was circumscribed by superstition. 

In India Scientific knowledge was the mono- 
poly of the Brahmin priests. They constituted a 
microscopic section and lived on the labours of 
common men who were mostly peasants. “The 
knowledge acquired by the Hindu astronomers 
was similarly guarded with greatest care, as 
sacred, and was supposed to be so secret that it 
was not known even to the Gods. It was not to 
be communicated to common people and being 
regarded as revelation to inspired saints, was only 
to be divulged to disciples similarly inspired." 
(Hindu Astronomy, W. Brennand, p. 27). This 
conserzatism must have put a brake on the pro- 
gress of Indian mathematics and astronomy. 
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“The Static character of the Social Structure 
tends to preserve  scietific lore throughout 
centuries or even millennia.  Discoveries made 
within th» seclusion of a township many never 
spread to other localities. Storages of scientific 
and technical knowledge can be destroyed by 
domestic changes, wars or floods."* 

(* 4 Concise History of Mathematics: Dirk 
J. Struik, p. 16). | 
. This practically happened in India after the 
12th century A.D. 

Hindu mathematical treatises were written 
in obscure verses. A peculiar feature of 
Indian mathematics is the omission of proofs of 
propositions. The result was that in later times 
people accepted them without question as they 
believed in their divine origin. This resulted in 
intellectual inertia. This factor was casually 
eonnected with the sudden decline of the Hindu 
genius. 

The manuscripts of mathematical treatises 
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were generally written on birchbark—a perish 
able material. This resulted in the loss of many 
valuable manuscripts. For example, the Bakshali 
manuscript which was accidentally discovered 
in 1881 and deciphered by Rudolf Hoernle was 
in a badly damaged condition. Who knows 
but that hundreds of such valuable manuscripts 
weré lost to Indian mathematics. 

After the 12th century A.D., India's poli- 
tical life was marked by vicissitudes. She was 
subjugated by the Muslims and then in parts by 
the French and the Portuguese. Lastly, she was 
over-powered for nearly two centuries by the 
iron-grip of British domination. She gave her 
everything to the foreign bandits who made in- 
roads upon her, but suffered instead poverty, 
squalor, disease and consequentially intellectual 
stupor. But her soul—still pure and undefiled— 
is resonant with divine aspirations which she 
felt in the remotest period— the Vedic era. Will 
she not find her place in the comity of nations? 





D. H. LAWRENCE AS A POET 


By VISVANATH  CHATTERJEE 
Lecturer, Jadavpur University s 


D. H. Lawrence is primarily a novelist 
and it is as the author of ‘Sons and Lovers’ 
and ‘Women in Love (Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover’ is medicore as a work of art) that 
he is most famous. But he is also a poet— 
the first of his works to appear in print was 
a group of poems published in 1910—and in 
the poetry of this century he has a place of 
his own. His poetry is poetry in a special 
sense because his mature poetry, as a rule, 
is written in a purely unconventional man- 
ner so far as its formal aspects are con- 
cerned. He is a poet with a difference, his 
most characteristic poetic pattern being a 
loose, long-lined free verse. As Lawrence 
himself has ‘pointed out in the preface to 
the American edition of ‘New Poems’ (1920), 
poetry, generally, is ‘either the voice of 
the future, exquisite and ethereal, or it is 
‘the voice of the past, rich, magnificent’. 
The first category of poetry is like the 


is supreme.’ 


song of the skylark—a fast flight into 
futurity. The second category is like the 
melody of the nightingale—a gradual re- 
collection of the past. Lawrence’s poetry 
belongs to neither of these two categories. 
The treasured gem-like lyrics of Shelley 
and Keats are, according to Lawrence, 
nothing but perfected bygone moments, 
perfected moments in the glimmering 
futurity. But time past and time future 
Lawrence never cares to work into a per- 
fect poetic pattern as a Shelley or a Keats 
does. He does not, like them, look before 
and after. The living present is his sole 
concern, as it is the concern of Walt Whit- 
man. To quote Lawrence's own words, 
"The seething poetry of the incarnate Now 


Lawrence's was essentially a poetic 
genius and this is revealed as much in his 
poetry as in the luminous halo of the exo- 


: 
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tic prose of his novels and short stories. 
His essays and travelogues are shot with a 
peculiar poetic glow. It is a pity that he 
could not achieve greater success as a poet. 
This reminds one of the case of Robert 
. Browning. Browning's genius was essen- 
tially dramatic and a dramatie quality 
marks almost alll his poetry. But asa 
dramatist proper he could not make his 
mark. M "od 
Most of the writings of Lawrence are 
autobiographical and this is true of his 
poetry also. His poems, especially his 
early poems, are intensely personal. To 
quote his own words, they ‘are so personai 
that, in their fragmentary fashion, they 
make up a biography of an emotional and 
inner life’, In a much more intimate sense 
than Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’ the poetry of 
Lawrence is the record of the growth of a 
poet’s mind. All poetry, says Mill, is of 
she nature of solliloquy. Even a casual 
acquaintance with — Lawrence's poetry 
makes one feel that this poetry at least is 
of the nature of a solliloquy. Highly sensi- 
tive and strangely imaginative, Lawrence 
seems to be thinking aloud in his poetry. 
The romantic poet is primarily concerned 
. with his own feelings and he is the supreme 
poet of the lyric. In a sense, he is more 
interested in man as an individual than in 
man as a species, and the individual he is 
most interested in seems to be his own self. 
The Socratic maxim, ‘Know thyself, is his 
guiding principle and the entire body of his 
poetry is nothing but self-exploration. The 
wonder that is his mind, with ‘all Africa 
and her prodigies’ inherent in it, eternally 
fascinates the romantic poet. No poet, 
however objective, can keep himself entire- 
ly aloof from his poetry, and the romantic 
poet, who is pre-eminently subjective, has 
generally only one theme for his poetry— 
himself. That is the reason why a great 
“romantic poet like Shelley, even when 
writing the elegy ‘Adonais’, is mourning as 
much for his own self as for Keats. The 
romantic strain of self-revelation consti- 
tutes one of the important elements of 
Lawrence's poetry. As Richard Aldington 
has said—"He adventured into himself in 
order to write, and by writing discovered 
himself." 


The early poems of Lawrence are mcre 
markedly autobiographical than the otter 
poems. Most of them relate to either 
‘Miriam’ who loved him (he was attached to 
‘Miriam’ in his adolescene, the attachment 
never ripening into complete love in his 
case, since Lawrence did not think her 
attractive enough physically) or his mother 
(witk whom he was entangled in a barren 
emotional relationship, which with his 
newly-acquired smattering of Freudian 
theories he thought to be some kind of 
‘Edipus complex’, his predicament being 
memorably described in his novel ‘Sons 
and Lovers’). A very beautiful and poig- 
nant poem of this first group of Lawrence’s 
early poetry is ‘Last Words to Miriam’: 


Yours is the sullen sorrow, 
The disgrace is also mine ; 
Your love was intense and thorough, 
Mine was the love of a growing flower 
For the sunshine. 
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Love you, although I would. 
We kissed, we kissed though we should 
nct, 
You yielded, we threw the last cast, 
And it was no good. 


Of the poems about his mother, 'Pian» 
is no less poignantly beautiful: 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing 
to me; 

Taking me back down the vista ot 
years, till I see 

A child sitting under the piano...... 
T ..The glamour 
childish days is upon me, my 
manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of remembrance, I 
weep like a child for the pas:. 


OZ 


Most of these early poems demand 4 
knowledge of Lawrence’s biography on the 
part oZ the reader if he wants to appreciate 
them fully. They are to he read as poetry, 
and not as separate poems. They are like 
so many peep-holes into Lawrence's life. 
They tell the story of Lawrence’s early life 
—his love for. his mother, his love foz 
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Miriam, his love affairs with other girls 
(Helen, for instance), the death of his 


mother. Al these experiences have brought 
in frustration and unhappiness and have 
left an agonising mark on his memory. The 
process of looking back is a turmoil for him. 
That is why it has been suggested that we 
should read these poems of Lawrence’s as a 
long verse-journal, in which we are to ex- 
pect neither completeness in the parts, nor 
an Aristotelian plot, but simply the deve- 
lopment of an intelligent train of feeling 
through any number of fragmentary 
occasions. 


‘Love on the Farm’ is also an early 
poem, and is a specimen of quite a different 
class of poems in Lawrence’s early work— 
the dramatic and fictitious poem. Some 
of these are dialect poems (and the dialect 
is handled with ease) and show the influ- 
ence of Burns and Hardy. The speaker in 
‘Love on the Farm’ is a quiet sort of girl, 
timorous by nature. But her lover is just 
the opposite type—rough and tough. It is 
a case of Goethe’s ‘elective affinity’: ‘Noi 
like to like, but like to unlike draws’. She 
is waiting for her lover. After an idyllic 
beginning, which gives us an intimate 
glimpse into the nature of the girl, comes 
the description of the destructive impact of 
the man on the natural life of the farm. 
It is like the entrance of a mad elephant 
into a hermitage. The cosily resting swal- 
low is all a-flutter in terror. And the poor 
rabbit, she fails to escape from the clutches 
of the man: he ensnares her and she dies. 
Not that he does not love the girl tenderly. 
Her distress troubles him. He is coming 
nearer and nearer her lover, her fate. 
Gradually. he draws her closer and closer, 
till he covers her up altogether—'two hearts 
beating as one’. And then, she, like the 
rabbit before her, dies in his fatal embrace, 
and heaven lies abut that death. 


T Re his lips meet mine, and a flood 
Of sweet fire sweeps across me, so I drown 
Against him, dig, and find death good. 


And yet God has not said a word! The 
opening of the poem, it has been pointed 
out, is almost Tennysonian. What has not 
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been pointed out, however, is the fact that 
the ending is almost Browningesque. 


The second phase of Lawrence’s poetry 
mainly consists of the series of poems 
entitled ‘Look! We have Come Through" 
and this poetry is as much autobiographical 
as the poetry of the first phase. The poems 
are concerned with the early experiences 
of his married life with Frieda Lawrence, 
five years his senior. She, a German, was 
the wife Lawrence's French instructor 
and Lawrence had eloped with her. 


You are the call and I am the answer, 
You are the wish, and I the fulfilment, 
You are the night, and I the day. 

(Bei Hennef) 


They travelled together in Germany, Italy 
and England. Though theirs was more or 
less a happy life, they had to struggle fox. 
an oasis of married bliss in the wilderness’ 
of life and ultimately they ‘came through’. 
Lawrence’s own words regarding the theme 
of this phase of his poetry are worth quot- 
ing in this connexion: ‘After much strug- 
gling and loss in love and in the world of 
man, the protagonist throws in his lot with 
a woman who is already married. Together 
they go into another country, she perforce 
leaving her children behind. The conflict 
of love and hate goes on between the man 
and the woman, and between these two and 
the world around them, till it reaches some 
sort of conclusion’. The flower is not free 
from the serpent, and love from hatred. The 
Latin that a lover construes is not merly 
‘amo’, but, after Catullus, ‘odi et amo’. Ths 
early experiences of their married life are 
also described, and perhaps more satisfac- 
torily, in the letters of Lawrence and in 
Frieda Lawrence’s book ‘Not I but the 
Wind.’ The poems of this group are des- 
cribed as Unrhyming Poems, as opposed to 
the poems of the first phase which were 
classified as Rhyming Poems. The Lauren- 
tian quality of rhymeless ‘free verse’ has 
been developed. The later poems also 
differ from the earlier ones in so far as the 
experience behind the later poems is less 
diffuse and more compact. But, in spite of 
all this, the ealier poetry, ‘qua’ poetry, 
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seems to.read better. For all its novelty, 
the ‘free verse’ has no poetic magic about 1t, 
' It sometimes reads as flat as prose. Take 
the following stanza from ‘Manifesto’, for 
instance : 


I thank mankind with passionate heart 
. that I just escaped the hunger for these, 
that they were given when I needed 
them, 

because I am the son of man. 


Not that rhyming poems and poems show- 
ing formal craftsmanship are altogether 
absent in his group. "There is, for example, 
that much-anthologized poem, ‘Giorno dei 
Morti . (Service of All the Dead). This 
poem is an objective description of an 
. Italian funeral procession. The rhythmic 
movement of the poem is in perfect accord 
„With its theme : 


And all along the path to the cemetery 
The round dark heads of men crowd 
silently, 

And black-scarved faces of women-folk, 
wistfully 

Watch at the Gamer of death, and the 
‘mystery. 

With ‘Birds, Beasts and Flowers’ we 
come to the next group of Lawrence's 
poetry. Almost all the poems of this 
group were written in Italy. The most 
characteristic quality of Lawrence’s life and 
writing is ‘an instant physical aware- 
ness of the organic world : men and women, 
animals, plants, In Lawrence’s work men 
and women offten reveal something of the 
blind, instinctive nature’ of the 


ties about them. In this middle period of 
Lawrence’s literary career, Lawrence is 
chiefly. concerned with an original kind of 
- communion with the natural world. Law- 
rence's is not the Wordsworthian passive 
enjoyment of Nature. Lawrence does not 
care for the sublimation of his moral 
nature; he is interested in things as they 
are in the real nature of natural objects. 
And thus far the nature poetry of Law- 
rence is a definite break with tradition. 
Sometimes he would describe man's brief 
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‘a Sparrow 


animals,. ` 
and his animals have many human quali- "n 


-novels 
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encounter with an animal or man’s reaction 
when he is face to face with the secrets of 
the vegetable world. Lawrence canrot 
help being subjective in these . poems 
After all, when Keats happens to see a 
sparrow come before his window and takes 
part in its existence, he becomes a sparrcw 
in a specifically Keatsian way. Had it 
been Shakespeare instead of Keats, he 
would have been the sparrow in his own 
Shakespearean way. It is not given to as 
to become a sparrow in the way in which 
itself is a sparrow. What is a 
peach, a pomegranate or a bare almoni- 
tree ? What is the real nature of a mosqui:o 
or a tortoise or an elephant? A peach or 
an elephant cannot answer these questiors. 
Lawrence can only answer in a Laurentian 
way. 

One of the most celebrated poems ot 
Lawrence belongs to this group: ‘Snake’. 
Here the animal is an exiled and unerown- 
ed king of the underworld. He is one of 
the lords of life. He has come to the poet's 
water-trough, on a hot day, to drink ther». 
The poet likes him immensely (in ‘Man and 
Bat’ the bat aroused hostility and repulsive 
horror in the poet), but at the same time 
becomes 'afraid....gnost afraid’. He picks 
up a clumsy log and throws it at the snake. 
Immediately the poet regrets this act cf 
wanton cruelty. 


I zhought how paltry, how vulgar, whet 
? EM a mean act! 
I despised myself and the voices of my 
‘accursed human education . 
And I thought of the albatross, 
And I wished he would come back, 
my snake. 
And' I have something to expiate ; 
A pettiness, 


The poem may indeed be described as au 
agonised confession of guilt at having 
humiliated a noble creature. This aspec: 
of: Lawrence is revealed as much in his 
(say, ‘Aaron’s Rod’ or 'Kangaroo" 
and short stories as in these poems. The 
wonderful short story ‘Adolf? (in ‘Phoenix), 
with a little rabbit as the hero, is in poin. 
here, So far as as the rhythmic movemen- 
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goes, the poems cf this group show a mark- 
ed improvement which continues till the 
‘Last Poems’, 

‘Pansies’ constitute the penultimate 
hase of Lawrence’s poetic development. 
Here Lawrence is less careful about the 
Thythmie pattern, all his interest being 
concentrated on the thought-element. These 
poems are perhaps the least poetic of Law- 
rence’s verse and were written when he 
returned from America. Lawrence ex- 
plained the title in the original foreword 
to  'Pansies—' These poems are called 
‘Pansies’ because they are rather ‘Pensees’ 
than anything else. Pascal or La Bruyere 
wrote their Pensees in prose, but it has 
always seemed to me that a real thought, a 
single thought, not an argument, can only 
exist easily in verse, or in some poetic 
form. It is a critical kind of poetry; 
Lawrence’s main interest here is in the re- 
lationship between individuals themselves 
and the relation of the individual to 
society. 

Sometimes Lawrence would be keenly 
sarcastic : , 


How beastly the þourgeois is 
especially the male of the species— 
Nicely groomed, like a mushroom 
standing there so sleek and erect and 
eyeable— 
and like a fungus, living on the 
remains of bygone life 
sucking his life out of the dead leaves 
of greater life than his own. 
Lawrence, in these ‘Pansies, ruthlessly 
criticises modern life, which, to him, is 
nothing but a tale told by an idiot. He 
cannot help using a Shakespearean phrase. 
He loves the exquisite language of the 
master though he cannot appreciate 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and tragic heroes: 


When I read Shakespeare I am struck 

with wonder 
that such trivial people (Lear, Hamlet, 
Macbeth) should muse and thunder 
in such lovefy language. 


Lear is nothing but an ‘old buffer’ to Law- 
rence and the ‘mean and self-conscious’ 
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Hamlet can only bore him to death. 
Tragedy to him seems a loud noise, louder 
than is seemly. In order to live truly one 
must be fully alive and that one cannot so 
long as one gives the mind such an import- 
ant place. The meddling, polluting mind 
spoils everything. Sex is infinitely sig- 
nificant and not at all sin: 


Sex isn’t sin, ah no! sex isn’t sin, 
nor is it dirty, not until the dirty mind 
pokes in. 


Lawrence is an out and out anti-intellec- 
tualist. He wrote in a letter to Ernest 
Collings in January, 1913: “My own great 
religion is a belief in the blood, the flesh, 
as being wiser than the intellect. We can 
go wrong in our minds. But what our 
blood feels and believes and says, is always 
true. The intellect is only a bit and bridle.’ 
Lawrence’s ideas about sex are fully dis- 
cussed in these poems. His other favourite 
ideas also are here: 


For God’s sake, let us be men 
not monkeys minding machines 
or sitting with our tails curled 
while the machine amuses us, the 
radio or film or gramophone. 
The financial system (‘Money is our mad- 
ness, our vast collective madness’), the 
industry, the machines, why have them at 
all? This is the question he asks in ‘Why-?’ 
Sometimes in connexion with man and his 
work he will think of the Hindus: 


Whatever man makes and makes it live 

lives because of the life put into it. 

A yard of India muslin is alive with 
Hindu life. 


And sometimes Lawrence would utter a 
profound truth with remarkable felicity, as 
in the poem ‘A Living’: 


A man should never earn his living, 
if he earns his life he’ll be lovely. 


Some of the ‘Pansies’ were written in 
the last part of Lawrence’s life when he 
was nearing his death. The ‘Last Poems’, 
the last group of Lawrence’s poetry pub- 
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. lished posthumously, were all written: when 


he was on the.verge of his voyage to Death’s 
other kingdom. Darkness. was gathering 


round him, and the shadow of death loomed: 


large in his ‘Last Poems’. ‘And death is on 
the air like a smell of ashes’. ‘God’ oftfen 
crops'up in these poems. This God of 
Lawrence is a god who has forms of his 
own, and these forms are infinite. He is 


` God only because He appears in these forms, 


everywhere in the world; in Helen as much - 
lovely and generous . 


"Py 


f TRA RSEN Lawrence was not old so far 
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human and ncn-human. .Lawrence cannot 
think of.any formless being—mere spirit— 
as God. God, to Lawrence, is immanent 


as in Ninon. Any 
woman at her best and most beautiful is 


fearless man. Not only that. God is to be 
seen even in the poppies and the flying fish, 


-in men singing songs, and women brushing 


their hair in the sun. 


The lovely things are god that A come 
to pass, like Jesus came. 
("The Body of Ged’) 


The world to Lawrence, as.it is to Tagore, 
is a- playhouse- of Infinite Forms where even 
the rainbow has a body. 


All that matters is to be at one with ' 
the living God 

` to be a creature in the house of the - 
God of Life. 

aT à CPax?) 


A man should be his individual self and i 


the sáme.time he must be in tune with the 
a God. Only then can his life be ful- 
led 


Death, in the last, poems of Lawrence, 


has no horror and pain for- him. Neverthe- 


less, his is not the challenging and trium- 
phant Pauline cry—'O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy vietory ?' 


. Lawrence accepts death with a calm resig- 


nation which has understanding as its basis. 
Lawrence understands that death is as much 
a natural process as childhood, youth and 
old age (as.Sri Krishna. wanted Arjuna to 





however, is ‘The Ship of Death’. 
‘god made manifest, and so is any clear and: 


vA 


as ‘his age.was concerned.: he died when he 
was only forty-five. Still he had been. sutfer- 
ing fcr a long time, and was utterly brcken 


-in health. Death was no sudden d 


for nma = 

The last poems are suffused xi an 
autumnal glow, and sometimes “he would 
write lines breathtakingly beautiful, as in 
‘Bavarian Gentians' or "The Man of Tyre’: 


. Oh ires lovely, with the dir hair 
piled up. as she went BED deeper 
‘down the channel. 


The most enous of the last poems, 
It is ihis 
ship that takes the.soul to its destination. 
Now the time is ripe for Lawrence to start 
cn ‘the long journey towards oblivion’, and 
Lawrence must build his ship of death. He 
will need it. After-a sprinkling of Shakes- 
pearean phrases from ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra’, which add a great deal of 
poignancy to the poem, Lawrence concludes 
that ‘all we can do [now that we are dying| 
now is to be willing to die.” The fragile. ship 
is a ship of courage, the arx an ark of faith. 
Where it is going nobody knows. - It does 
not matter. We know that we are going, we 
have started on the journey. The voyage is 
all. We will arrive—somewhere, nowhere. 
It is thé end, it is, mere oblivion. But.is it 
really - the end, total annihilation ? No, rot 
SO. 
And yet out of Eiernity a EER 
separates itself on the blackness, 
a horizontal thread 
a fumes'a little with pallor upon 
the dark. 
A flush of rose; and the whole thing 
starts cea 


Who knows but there may be a new 
life after death!. And, to use the image 
used by Lawrence himself in ‘Shadows’, 
old, withered, wintry flowers may blossom 
forth into new strange flowers of spring. 

That is the final note of Lawrence’s 
poetry—not a note of dark despair but a 
note of.tranquil hope. . 





THE INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION-CUM-REVOLUTION 
AT A GLANCE 


By JOGES C. BOSE 


JABUR says in his Memoirs that ‘Hindustan is a 
country that has few pleasures to recommend it". 
All the same, he settled down in India in pre- 
ference to the mountain fastnesses of Kabul, and 
took enormous pains to induce his people of all 
ranks and grades to make India their home. The 
history of India takes a sharp turn since then, 
inasmuch as a new class of people, flushed with 
the insolence of the ruling caste, came into being. 
Jt is, broadly speaking, the seed-bed of the two- 
nation theory that has split this country. It is 
true that the Mughal rule was much more cul- 
tured than that of the Turks, and were it also 
conceded that Akbar’s aim was the hegemony 
of India by a fusion of the various races, the 
rule, in essence, with Aurangzeb giving it the 
finishing touch, highlights the fact that it was vir- 
tually a military occupation on a religious and 
racial foundation. Should a Government that 
treats over some eighty per cent of the people as 
hateful unbelievers and, therefore, liable to a 
special tax, be called a national rule? The extent 
of the foreignness and divisiveness of Islam can 
be gauged from the claim set-up by ihe  descen- 
dants of a body of converts that they are a nation 
by themselves, separate from the parent stock. 
And yet it is a pet shibboleth of a section of our 
people to consider the Mughal regime as a national 
rule. Anyway, a convention has grown up 
accepting the efforts to disyoke India from 
England as our struggle for Freedom. 

Sir Syed Ahmed’s great regret was that 
Moslem rule represented Islam in its decadence, 
but British rule Christianity at its apex. The rub, 
however, is that Islam was brought into India 
not by the Arabs but by the Turks.* The diffe- 
rence exactly is in the West being introduced 
into India by England and not any other rival 
power. In fact, if it is a miracle of history that 
a handful of British merchants rowed up the 
river Hooghly wfth trading scales to change 
them overnight into a sceptre, it is no less signi- 





*The point is stressed by Percival Spear in 
his India, A Modern History. 


ficant that they brought with them a dynamis 
civilization. It helped India to discover her trans: 
cendental self. It stirred her up to stand head. 
erect amongst the nations of the world. Raja 
Rammohun Roy, even as the most puissant race 
of the world was stringently organising its rule, 
initiated the process how to redeem India, in 
thrall so as to liquidate that rule. He envisaged 
Dominion Status culminating into complete Inde- 
pendence and chalked out a blueprint for it." His 
worthy successor Pundit Isvarchandra Vidya- 
sagar laid the foundation of Female Education on 
lines of sturdy growth. It instilled into the 
woman a sense of her rights along with her obli® 
gations, for, otherwise there was every likelihood 
of India relapsing into the- old mediaevalism.T 
The ball was thus set rolling. But the cent per 
cent nationalness of the go-ahead move to usher 
in a renaissance is the challenge of the 
Swadeshi Movement.t It worked out a complete 
metamorphosis ; and that to an extent as toj 
justify recalling the Biblical imagery— The 
valley was full of bones: bones came together 
bone to bone . . . breath came to them and they 
lived and stood upon their feet an exceeding 
great army’. With all praise, which it will be 
sheer meanness ever to grudge, the great leader 
of the Swadeshi Movement, Surendranath 
Banerjea, failed to rise equal to the height of 
the spiritual fervour it evoked. He suffered it to 
peter out as a political fight, whose be-all and 
end-all was in the undoing of the Bengal Parti- 
tion. And here was the opportunity for British 
statesmanship, entrenched so well in political 
manoeuvrings, to beat Bengal leadership hollow. 
India, by the way, has failed signally to cope, 
with it in every clash. If at times it looked like 
yielding, it was just biding the time for a dras- 
tic swoop. For India to have to submit to being 
broken at each conceivable point by a chain of 


"The Modern Review, July, 1960, page 27. 

+The Modern Review, September, 1960j 
page 208. 

iThe Modern Review, Feb., 1960, page 119. 
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Ulsters is the last monumental example.* The 
manner in which the Partition of Bengal was 
modified—annulment in no sense it was—proves 
it. In order to make the whole of Bengal statu- 
torily Moslem—and to the extent pro-Government 
and anti-Congress—such as Curzon intended his 
newly-created province, East Bengal and Assam 
to be, Hardinge denuded her of three cru- 
cial districts. This was out and out to ensure that 


what-so-ever it might be elsewhere, the 
‘seditious  opposition'—as Lady Minto has im 


mortalised the expression as a synonym for the 
Congress—must have no chance in Bengal; 

There was a time when Indians characterised 
the advent of the English as ‘a divine dispensa- 
tion’. They sang hallelujah to England which 
gave, almost as a tradition, asylum to the fighters 
of Freedom in other lands: to England which 
spent twenty millions sterling to emancipate the 
slaves. But the parading of conquest by the sword 
" and yet in the next breath the assumption of 
solemn trust: the fact that ideals, loudly preached 
as the principles of governance, were not lived 
up to except under the stress of circumstances : 
concessions wrested from unwilling hands being 
hedged in by reserve, residuary powers: and, on 
the top of all, the well-settled policy of stirring up 
ill-blood between the Hindus and Moslems were, 
obviously, the forces to shatter the faith of adora- 
tion—some . hectoring, bullying imperialists 
speeding up the process all too well. 

Again, far too worse than dotting the country 
with military and police of aggresive character 
in order to stamp out the national upsurge was 
the insidious employment of the Black and Tan 
methods. The stories that leaked out in grue- 
some details from Comilla and Jamalpur of the 
Hindu population being in the hands of organised 
Moslem hooligans, set Hindus all over Bengal 
to think furiously as to what was in store for 
them. There were a number of cases, in which 
as the Police snatched away guns, held under 
“licence, the miscreants poured in to gather the 
dividends of the ruling power’s brutal cow- 
ardice. Robbed of arms, as the people took to 
lathi for minimum self-defence, The Englishman, 
an influential British-owned daily (now defunct) 


*The Modern Review, January, 1960, 
page 40. 
{The Modern Review, May, 1957, page 


380, The Dragon's Teeth. 


defence. 
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of Calcutta, goaded the Government, notking 
abashed, that since rifles were growing on trees, 
the lathi needed to be brought within the purview 
of the Arms Act. 

Just a few months after the Barisal Con- 
ference (April 1906) two youths saw Suren:lia- 
nath at his residence at Barrackpur. They flung 
upon him their fateful plan to shoot Bam:-lde 
Fuller for which they had started—Fuller was 
the Lieutenant Governor of East Bengal and 
Assam whose febrile, foolish idiosyncracies iad 
done so much to inflame the rowdy element: ol 
the Moslem community in order to make a nell 
of Hindu life and property and, what is till 
mors galling, the honour of Hindu womanhood. 
The Government woke up to its responsibility mly 
when a large number of Hindu women at Dacca 
and Mymensingh openly gathered together to 
reso.ve to take to the use of daggers for self- 
It took a long time for the bewildered 
Surendranath to dissuade these two young men. 
It was, however, pretty certain that the chapter 
of remorseless retribution and reprisal had sei 
in. “Blood has defiled the land and the land can- 
not de cleansed of that blood except by the b.»od 
of him who shed the first blood’, is a text of the 
Old Testament, upon which Morley has canor:sed 
Cromwell. It is the maxim that has lured yzuth 
evervwhere into perilous plunges. It was no 
exception in Bengal. They were, in fact, sm iten 
with a blind passion to strike the blow age:nst 
those who, and the system, which perpetrated the 
wrong. To their eternal credit, however, mey 
struck. not a single ‘blow against the Moslems as 
Mos.ems. The murder of Kennedies, the Albur 
Conspiracy case, the approver Naren Goszain 
shot dead within prison walls, the murder of the 
Public Prosecutor and the investigating Po ice 
Inspector of the case, and a host of concomitznts 
flit by over a trail of blood. History would pause 
to assess their contribution in daring ind 
sacrifice to inculcate the lesson of living darger- 
ously for the Nation. Those who condemned 
them to say, “Bengal is suspect’ without having tad 
the courage to condemn in full ample measure 
the provocative circumstances that led them into 


jt, are like the Scribes and Pharisees, who swa.low 


camels -but strain at gnats. It is, again, an incon- 
trovertible historical truth that no British 
bayonet could ever check its corrosive flow, out 
for the phenomenal hold of Mahatma Ganzhi, 
who provided another and no less potent an ouLet. 


_ prophecy for the future by 


Li 
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It. was to: make impossible the rule by an orga- 
n.sed refusal- to, do anything which’ helped 
British comimercé in the. exploitation of the 
country and the Government in its administration, 
unless. and until the conditions were changed in 
the manner and to the extent the people demanded: 


Rabindranath Tagore is, liowever, the pianeer 
in the-field to suggest a gradual withdrawal 
of co- -operation, on which hinges the Administra- 
tion, and organise the village in order to’ provide 
the Hindus EAE the Moslems .the scope ‘to work 
i2. integration of their common economic interests. 
Kg has given us :two epic characters: one is 
Pogay Vairagi with his techniques’ of passive 
resistarice—how to stand up to the Power that 
be, if it chooses to, ride roughshod ‘over the 
rights of the ruled; and the other is Gora, with 
Lis title deed. of challenge for the day and 
spurning -a lite of 
éase’and affluence and facing what sufferings 
tie alien Government might choose to inflict-on 
kim: At-the age of twentyone, Rabindranath in 
a lecture at thé. ‘Chaitanya Library Hall, Calcutta, 
urged the elite to go to the mass and tell them 
tat, English rule and Fate were not convertible 
terms. - ubi Bose says ‘in his The Indian 

Struggle that Rabindranth went to the length of 
s stout’ line of action in the manner of the Sin 
lein's ‘state within a state’. Any way; he in- 
fluenced the shape of things creating the demand 
fur a new pattern of work. 


- 


Dut béfore we get.on to this alignment, . a 
reference to the ` dazzling interlude,- Shmi 
Aurobindo Ghose. is called for. He was a type 
by himself, At the age of twentyone, he flared 


: Into a sombre prominence by his views, so clin- 


ching -in .outlook and incisive in expression. In: 


£1 aye in “the lidu Prakash of ` Bombay, he 
wrote that whoever succeeded in understanding 
the proletariat and eliciting the strength that was 
dormant in them held the real key to the political 
ciluation. and was destined. to be the. master of 
the--future: regarding Tilak, he wrote that he 
had Indianised Indian politics. R. C. Dutt, then 
the Dewan of Baroda, counselled moderation, 
and. Ranade the sovereign virtue of patience. But 
the volcanic soul recked no consequence. He 
snve up his prize jost al Daroda and came to 
Bengal to serve her in exclusive dedication 
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of Passive Resistance and Non-co-operation. 
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the call of' the  Swadeshi. He Reales: that to 

stabilize-the’ forces of. upheaval the one thing 
needfél, was to: bring the mass into the conscious 
life of the: Nation, so^that tne humblest. of the 

humble might feel that in the freedom- of the 
Nation he was free. He canvassed the potentials 
He 
wrote in the issue of the Bande Mataram, dated 
20th September, 1907.— We must remember. that 
alien absolutism in this country depends help- 

lessly on.tlie co-operation of our people. Let that 

co-operation be withdrawn and ' bureaucratic - 
absolutism tumbles like a house, of cards. ^ He: 
peeved; he despaired of the feasibleness of a 
‘bloodless installation of Liberty.’ He, therefore, 

forswore no violence to compass it. And across 
his path, says Ramsay Macdonald in-his Awaken-. 
ing of India, the shadow .of the hangman’ fell. 

His creed can be summed up in his call for men, 
who would give up everything for their country 

in the ‘attainment of her Freedom by whatever , 
means the moment 
provided. His last political gesture-was his desire 
conveyed to the Congress leadership to. accept 


-the Cabinet Mission Plan and thus stave. off the. 


division, which stared India in the face. .. 
Aurobindo to Gandhi ,is a far cry. To. 
Gandhi, however, goes the supreme credit of. a 
burning all-India resistance to foreign rule for 
long twentyeight years." That leadership, again, 
can well be reckoned as a force in the oor 
of mankind, steeling itself to' the thought" that 


. were brute reciprocity to.remain the last say in 


Ex affairs, civilization bade fair to be wiped 
The great tragedy, however, is that it has, 
m ecceuting the division-of India, gone back 
upon the sworn objective of her revolution, 
namely, the Freedom of-the various peoples . 
of India fused into one Nation. It-is idle, 
to speculate non-violent non-co-operation 
to itself, would, have achieved our 
Freedom. What, however, Sir Stafford Cripps . 
said in Parliament as Chancellor. of the... 
Exchequre on 5th March, 1947, bears directly on 
the question. He pinpointed the absurdity of a 
considerable reinforcement of British troops to 
enforce administrative responsibility in India. In 
other words, it is; thanks to Netaji Subhas Bose, 
the refusal of India to yield her shoulders for 
British- guns which compelled Britain to quit. 


if 
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‘A historical suay of the problem of citizen- state relationship « as it has come down to us 


“ 
. 


: Some of the most crucial problems | 
which have been taxing the minds of man- 
kind since times immemorial and ‘to which 


adequate solution. has not yet been found. 


aré the questions of Freedom vs. Authority, 
.Man vs. the State, Individual vs. the Society 
and Anarchy vs. Order, ‘A little serious 
pondering over 
reveal that these problems are only super- 
‘ficially different from each other, by the 
mere fact of their terminology. In essence 
1l of them, centre round one and the same 
“Issue—the limits of politieal obligation and 
the.right of resistance to the authority of 
the State, which itself is interlinked, if not 
identical, with the problem of demarcating 


proper spheres of action for the individual. 


and the state respectively. This issue has 
"become ‘all the more important today in 
view 'of the increasing expansion of State 
activity and State interference in the life 
of.the individual ever since the inception of 
ihe idea of welfare-state which seems to be 
gradually ` -diminishing the antithesis þe- 
tween Socialism and, Individualism even 
though the leaders of the two ideological 
camps- into which the world .of today is 
divided stubbornly refuse. to recognise this 
fact. 


S 


- The problem as I said above, is not new 
to us but is a Historical. one. Political 


thinkers from- the ancient Greeks down to 


the present: day have sincerely engaged 
themselves in evolving a formula which 
would ensure harmonious relations between 
the State and its citizens but the ques- 
tion has “always evaded a satisfactory 
answer. ‘Their attempts, however, led to the 
birth of many thought-provoking concepts 
and theories of the nature and purpose of 
the State which must be critically studied 
by every true citizen of today if he is to do 
justice to his dignified status and if he is to 


them "would, however,. 


.- through the ages. 


rise to. the - -occasion to safeguard cis 
country’s integrity against the onslaugkts 
of disruptionist tendencies which are g-a- 
dually gaining momentum. Some" of the 
most ‘significant’ of these theories of tLe 
nature and purpose of the State are ‘the 
Organic Theory, the Individualistic Theory, 
the Idealist theory, and the Socialist theczy 
(the ‘word socialist? having a strictly 
Marxian connotation .here). The - present 
discussion would be . confined to’ a brief 
study of each. My purpose here: is not ~o 
suggest any solution to the problem under 
consideration but to invite the attention cf 
all democratic citizens for co-operati: m 
endeavour to that end. 

The Organic theory traces its origin io 
the City-States of ancient Greece. . Tke 
‘Polis—as the State was then known—wss 
not a mere political organization. It was 
the ‘church, the school, the theatre and the 
body-politie woven into one whole. Inte.- 
lectual studies of various kinds such as 
psychology, mathematics, ethics, and po. - 
tics and even astronomy Were hardly dis- 
tinguishable -from each other. In fac, 
Ethics was regarded as the master science 
embracing within its fold all other sciences 
—whether physical or social: In such en 
atmosphere it. was not only futilé. but im- 
possible to find out any contentious prok- 
lem between the citizen and the: State. 
Both were bound to each other in an ete-- 
nal unity by an ethical bond which had 2 
personal touch about it. The Greeks, espe- 
cially their. three great philosophical re- 
presentatives, namely, Aristotle, Socrates 
and Plato waxed eloquent over the organ.? 
nature of the State. To them, the indivi- 
duals were as inseparable from the’ bodv- 
pelitic as the cells from a physiologica: 
organism. Just as the parts of a human 
organism could not function in  seclusicu 
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from each other but were mutually interde- 
pendent, similarly the individuals could 
sot live a really human life except in re- 
-ation to each other and under the paternal 
eare of the State. This aspect of Citizen- 
State relationship was best conveyed by 
Plato in his oftquoted words “The state is 
individual with wit large.” Aristotle re- 
stated the same thng when he said, that Man 


was a social and political being and the State. 


was ‘natural’ to him in the same sense in 
which the tree was ‘natural’ to the seed. 
One who could live without the State was, 
as he said, “either a beast or a god.” 

This theory hardly allows any margin 
for citizen-State rivalry. Obedience to the 
State came as naturally as water from a hill 
stream. It was unqualified and unquestion- 
ed. There were occasional instances of 
conflict between the individual and the 
society such as that between Socrates and 
ihe Athenians resulting in the forced suicide 
of the former but they were extremely 
rare. Life was otherwise smooth and 
harmonius. 

So long as the lives-of the people re- 
mained confined to the boundary walls of 
the city-States such questions as the draw- 
ing of a proper sphere of state-activity 
scarcely disturbed their self-conientedness. 
But then came the twilight and decline ot 
the city-State polity. A long series of 
wars between the Greeks and the so-called 
barbarians and among the former them- 
selves destroyed the narrowly circumscribed 
nature of their lives. A vast empire, histo- 
rically known as the Holy Roman Empire 
replaced the city-States which—lame and 
crippled in its later stages—dragged on until 
the end of the 15th century. The period 
from fifth century onward to the emergence 
of modern nation-States which led to com- 
plete disintegration of the Empire in the 
first quarter of the 16th century is usually 
described as the Middle-Ages (and on 
account of its intellectual depravity as the 
Dark Ages). During this period politica] 
questions were largely eclipsed by ecclesias- 
tical ones. Therg ensued a long warfare—- 
sometimes open sometimes concealed— 
between the Roman Emperor representing 
the secular authority and the Pope claiming 
to represent God on earth. In the process 
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both lost their sway at the hands of bold 
and valiant princes ruling over various 
feudal principalities of Europe, who having 
felt tired of perpetual  unrest successfully 
attempted to put an end to all this fuss 
about nothing! 

This long period of intellectual barren- 
ness precluded the presentation of any 
sound and rational political literature. 
Whatever little was achieved in this direc- 
tion was only incidental to the argumenta- 
tion on either side in the Church-State 
rivalry. 

The transition from the medieval to the 
modern era, the chief note of which is the 
nation-State as the unit of political organi- 
sation, saw the beginning of two  epoch- 
making movements. The Reformation and 
the Renaissance, which set a befitting finale 
io the Dark Ages, ancient Greek learning 
was revived and fresh thought was given 


to citizen-State relationship and allied sub. 


jects. Intellectual activity assumed a new 
and vigorous speed. This was necessiated 
by the ambitious aspirations of the newly 
established monarchies, whose leaders 
sought to justify their revolt against the 
Empire and the Roman church with the 
help of philosophical arguments. They 
tried to buy over great political thinkers in’ 
their favour in order to make them induce 
the people to submit to and rally round 
their new rulers. The credulous nature of 
the masses of those times foretold their 
success. The result was complete subordi- 
nation of the individual to the State. 
Absolutist tyranny became the order of the 
day. Monarchist jrule became highly op. 
pressive. Freedom loving and thoughtful 
people in this era of awakening decried the 
new developments in most severe terms— 
some even at the cost of their lives. Jonn 
Locke of England and Jean Jaques Rous- 
seau of France (a Swiss by birth) advanced 
a contractual view of the origin of the State 
thereby trying to establish the primary and 
the inviolable character of individual free- 
dom over the absolutism of the day. Both 
of them came to be regarded as the greatest 
democrats cf their times. Throughout the 
17th century and right upto the third 
quarter of the 18th century, the Contract 
theory remained the philosophical creed of 


+ 
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political thinkers in almost all the advanc- 
ed countries of the West. There took place 
many revolutions on the European political 
set-up resulting in the replacement of 
mcnarchical regimes either by democratic 
governments or by newer types of dicta- 
torial autocracies. Towards the end of the 
18th century a new factor entered into 
political speculation . It was the force re- 
leased by the famous Industrial Revolution. 
Technological and scientific advance chang- 
ed, as if by a flash of lightening, the whole 
face of Europe. The predominantly agricul- 
tural economy gave way in the face of ris- 
ing power of Industry. Industrial magnates 
and tycoons clamoured for a share in poli- 
tical power which had hitherto been a mono- 
poly of the land-lord class. Their voice 
became increasingly insistent and they 
were soon supported by a new school of 
thought who attempted to get all State 


„regulation and control of economic and 


industrial relations reduced to the mini- 
mum. The only purpose of the State they 
held, was to maintain order and protect 
life and not to ‘foster and promote’ the 
happiness of the individual. Their main 
argument was that the free operation of 
‘natural economic laws’ would ensure 
greater prosperity for the people and in- 
creased production. The group of thinkers 
adhering to this view came to be known as 
the Philosophical Hadicals or the Utilita- 
rians—the Chief spokesmen cf whom 
were Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart 
Mill. The main principle around which 
they theorised and built their philosophical 
superstructure was "Utility," which in 
Bentham’s words meant “the greatest good 
of the greatest number" and which was 
declared to be the only true touchstone and 
the basis on which old laws should be 
tested and new ones enacted. Even  obe- 
dience to the State was justified on account 
merely of the utility that accrued from it, 
for, as Bentham said, "The probable  mis- 
chiefs of obedience are less than the pro- 
bable mischiefs of disobedience." 

The Utilitarians were ardent individua- 
lists (though some times they spoke in 
such ambiguous terms that socialistic infer- 
ences were drawn from them). They defen- 
ded resistance to the authority of the State 


rm At 





Laissez Faire’, 


if it tried to disrupt the ‘free operation of 
natural economic. laws, in other words, it 
was the legitimate right of the citizen to 
refuse to obey the commands of the State 
if he found that the latter was encroaching 
upor. his right of free and unchecked evo- 
nomic occupation. This theory formed tne 
basis of the later too well-known “Laissez 
Faire.” 

On the other hand significantly differ- 
ent developments were taking place on ine 
continent especially in Prussia (the modern 
Germany) where Fichte and Hegel revived 
the movement for absolutist collectivism. 


‘They conceived the State as a superhuman 


and supernatural divine entity entitled io 
unqualified and unquestioned obedience »f 
the citizens. The State, they said, was tae 
representative of the ‘highest good’—it was 
the march of God on earth—and therefore 
what constituted the highest good was no 
concern of the individuals. The State was 
the cnly competent authority to declare i:s 
contents. No individual had any right .o 
dispute the validity of its decrees because, 
in the words of Hegel, "the State was tLe 
individual himself objectified and eterna- 
lised with the elimination of his mere y 
accidental and ephemeral features." Tte 
idealists, as the  Hegelians came to ke 
known, repudiated all faith in individual 
rights as such and reduced the individual 
to a mere cog in the machine. The indivi- 
dual to them, was a fiction; only the Sta e 
was a reality. Hegelian idealism was taken 
full advantage of by Hitler and Mussoliniin 
the present century for it furnished a plai- 
sible argument in defence of their unscrt- 
pulously authoritarian regimes. In ther 
regimes any anti-Government voice wes 
liable to be visited by the severest 
penal:ties including death. 

The Utilitarians were probably honest 
in their convictions but they miserably 
failed to foresee the dangers lurking in 
The shirking of economic 
responsibilities by the State resulted not in 
greater prosperity but in large-scale exploi- 
tation of the labouring-class by the capita- 
list employers. With the? expanding indus- 
trialization and gradual spread of educa- 
tion the workers became conscious of their 
sad flight which they ascribed to the 
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Capitalist system. Soon there began many, 


a strong labour movement on the European 
politieal scene and organised trade unions 
became a force to be reckoned with. Karl 
Marx, the ‘father of the S0- -called scientific 
socialism, gave the labour movement a new 
impetus by putting -before the ‘working 
people a horrible picture of the State—as 


" the instrument of exploitation in the hands 


of the capitalists. He envisaged a classless 
and- Stateless society in which the operat- 
- ing ideal would be “from each according to 
his capacity -to each according to his needs.” 
This -view of the State was 
opposition to the .Greek conception of the 
State as the "highest ethical ‘association. 
True ‘to his belief . 


the workers:all over the world to launch a 
revolutionary campaign against the State 
and’smash it to pieces. “Workers of the 
world unite" became the shrieking slogan 
of-the day. As ‘offshoots’ of the genus’ 
Marxism there grew up newer socialistic 
schools, differing from each other not so 
much in their aims as in their methods, 
namely, Syndicalism, Anarchism, and Fabi- 
anism in the latter half of the 19th century 
and Guild Socialism and Bolshevism. in the 
present century. While the Syndicalists 
were deadly hostile to the State, the Guild 
socialists and Fabians struck a  via-media, 
the former in its ideal society retaining an 
extremely reduced and mild form of the 
State and the latter attempting to infuse 
Socialism into Democracy thereby giving 


birth to Democratic-Socialism which stands. 


as the. basis of the modern idea of Welfare 
‘State. 

The: Bolshevists 
Communists) and their stooges in other 
countries have always professed to be 
strictly’ “Marxian in their approach to 
‘national and international problems but 
.in actual practice Marxism has become 
greatly diluted . and inverted at their 
hands, because while Marx’s ultimate aim 
was to launch a. World-Communist-Revolu- 
tion, most of the Communist countries of 
today are ardently nationalistic. They insist 
upon a extremely rigid compliance with 
the orders of the State. Their -methods 
bear a striking resemblance to and affinity 





-Communists and the Fascists 


.J. Laski who later rose 
incomplete 


that economic power - 
precedes political power Marx appealed to- 


(now known as the. 
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with the Fascist methods of Hitler and 
Mussolini, though circumstances made the. 
‘stand on 
opposite sides of the barricades in the, last 

War. The Communist States are as  totali- 


-tarian as the Fascist were. 


The subject of citizen-State PE 


‘ship came in for a more lively. discussion at 
the hands of Thomas Hill Green, the neo- 


Idealist of Oxford and late Professor Harold 
io the -chair of 
London School of Economics and Political 
Sciences, in the last quarter of the 19th 
century and during the first:three decades 
of the 20th century respectively. Green 
tried.to prune away the objectionable ele- 
ments from  Hegelianism and give it the 
traditional English liberal colour by justi- 
fying resistance to the State in exceptional 
cases, ie, when the dissenter was convinc- 
ed shat the course of action he was required 
by the State to follow would.go against the; 
good of the society as a whole. But this 
rather uneasy alliance between Liberalism 
and Idealism-—for while the former carries 
one to the. individualistic side the latter 
drags one towards the tofalitarian ' camp-- 
could not last long. 

Professor Harold J. -Laski who was a : 
liberal in his ‘earlier days held the view 
that our obedience to the State was due not 
to the purposes professed by it but to the 
actual services performed -by it. If one was 


"to be true to his conseiénee one should be 


left free to judge for oneself whether the 
actions of the State .cohered “well with his 
standards of morality. In case his experi- 
ence was otherwise he would be justified 
in putting up resistance to the State. But 
some bitter experiences in the early 30's of 
the present century led-Laski to turn a` 
Marxist and he became one of the most elo- - 
quent gpokesmen of the. British Labour 
Party. He.ceased to talk in terms of ándi- 
vidual’, "liberty! and ‘human conscience’ and 
apcealed more for equality and dignified 
living for all. He realised, and truly, that the 
only safeguard against the inhuman exploi- 


talion of labour was the strengthening of 


the punitive powers of the State. When the 
Labour Party assumed the reins -of Govern- 
ment in England after the War, Prof. Laski 
became all HE more SEN and anti- 
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liberty; pro-State and , anti-individual. 
But despite all this Laski never became a 
Communist of the Russian type. 


Today, as was indicated above, we live 
in a comity of welfare states. "In a century," 
said Sir Josiah Stamp, a British admi- 
nistrator of great repute, "the State has 
emerged from the State as policeman to the 
State as doctor, nurse, teacher, philosopher 
and guide." Welfare schemes, it goes with- 
out saying, involve planning and planning, 
let it be agreed, entails a greater curtail- 
ment of individual liberty. There are 
people in India and elsewhere who have 
started a "pull-down campaign" against the 
present Government for the sheer reason 
of its being wedded to social amelioration 
through planning. They argue that plan- 
ning as it is being practised in Indis today 
is sure to make her run along totalitarian 

lines in the years to come. 

~ This is the dilemma then. On the one 
hand there are people who stand for in- 
creased planning as the only insurance 
against penury, misery, disease, illiteracy 
and unemployment and on the other hand 
there are those who denounce planning as 
potentially catastrophic. You can not agree 

`~ with both points of view at the same time. 

They are apparently irreconcilable. The 

problem of establishing a proper relation- 
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ship between the citizen and the State re- 
mains unsolved then. But I believe we can 
find an answer to the question if we give up 
certain traditional notions about the i-di- 
vidual and the State. If most of us heve 
become habitual ‘lookers at the Sate 
with suspicion and dread an increase in its 
powers, it is because we still stick to the 
old ‘atomistic’ view of the individual and 
the ‘police’ view of the State transmitted 
to us by our Utilitarian ancestors; it 1s 
because we still view society as an 
aggregate of individuals rather than as a 
unity, the constituent parts of which live 
and grow by a process of reciprocal services; 
it is because we insist cn the ‘take’ end 
forget the ‘give’ of the ‘give and take’ fvr- 
mula; it is because we see only the ‘self 
regarding’ side of the picture and refuse to 
see the ‘other regarding’ side thereof. 

This attitude has to be changed. Bcth 
the individual and the society have to 3e 
looked at from an entirely different anzle 
and in a wider and broader context. Oniy 
then can we realise that rights are the fruit 
that the tree of duty bears. Only then can 
we realise that there is no essential anim- 
sity between the citizen anc the State. Oniy 
then can we appreciate the fact that while 
an individual represents himself and ‘ris 
egocentric tendencies, the State represents 
the interests of society as a whole. 
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NTA. CAVES 
“By TILAK. RAJ SAREEN 
- The Caves of Ajanta, famous through- from within or they became . places of ` 
out the world on account of their mural. wilderhess due' to a lack of votaries. The 
paintings: and architectural superbness are magnificent Chaityas and Viharas of Ajanta 


situated in. the Indhyadari Hills only sixty- 
‘miles north west-of Aurangabad. The 


met, a similiar fate and they were absolutely 


lost to the cultured world until 1819, when . 


earliest. of them -being excavated as far back. some officers of the Madras army discover- 


. as-2nd' Century. B.C, these caves are pro- 
. kably.the most interesting and-finest of all 
those to be found in India.. Almost all the 
twenty-nine Caves belong exclusively to 
. tne Buddhist religion and extend through 
the -whole period during which Buddhism 
- prevailed as a: dominant religion ~ in this 
country. . * . po ute X 
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. : Buddha and the Elephant 
From Mrs. Speir’s Life in Ancient India 
With the gradual decline of Buddhism 


from the land of its birth, the shrines and . 


sancturies of that religion were either des- 
troyed by the ruthless:vandalism of the 


invaders from without, religious, bigots. 


^ 


- 
-—— 


ed.these Caves, Thé-next account we have 
of them is from General Sir, J.. Alexander, 


-who, says’ Burgess, “visited them in’ 1824 


and sent a. short account of them and their 
wall-paintings to the Royal Asiatic Society 
which was published in’ their, transactions 
in. 1829". From his description it appears 


that the Caves and- wall-paintings "were | 
. “well preserved and highly: coloured.” - 


'"" Though.these Caves were again visited . 


‘by Captain Gresley and Mr. Ralph in. 1828, 


uy 
2 
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iv'was only in 1843, when Mr. Fergus- 


son, a gentleman of great accomplishment 
~in research and knowledge in architecture,~ 
. presented the account of the Cave temples. 


of India to the Royal Asiatic Society, that 
the Society realised the importance of these 
“most remarkable specimens of the singular 


Structure".and wrote to the Court of,Direc- 


tors of the East Indian Company in 1844 
that "the Caves of Ajania contains unique 
.Speeimens of paintings of an age interior to 


4 the Christian era and it is equally certain 


y 


that the time and use made of these. places ` 
by. Fakirs and others are- gradually destroy- - 


ing their beauty and will soon obliterate 
every trace of these remains.” . ee 
The Court of Directors were impressed 


- 


by thé appeal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
|, and wrote to the Governor-General in 
(Ajanta Caves) 
. from all such causes of injury and decay as 


India. “to preserve them 


may be obviated by means within the 
authority of our Indian Government. Care- 
fully executed copies of them should be 


made before it is too late as these drawings . 


are the only authentic records that exist of 
many óf the usages of the people-of India." 
' . The same year the British Government 


- eütrusted Captain Gill of the Madras Army- 


with the duty of taking drawings of.the 
architectural and pictorial remains of the 
Caves of. Ajanta. Since the Caves -were 
"the: hereditary and private property of 


Sooraj-ul-Moolk Bahadur”, the Dewan of. 
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' the Nizam i of Hyderabad, he was asked "to- 
defray the expense attending to their repair. 
"until the mutiny (1857) and sent from “ime 


and. future preservation." 
Major Gill on his arrival at the Caves 


found that they-“were all more or less fill-- 
Some of them. 


ed with earth and debris: 
nearby to within a foot of the ceiling and 
from the date of .their'having become so 
commenced their destruction." These Caves 
moreover had become the resting places for 
the wandering mendicants, who used ‘to 
- burn woods in the cold season -to warm 


themselves, never realising that the smoke | 


was destroying the old paintings. - 


On the recommendations of the 
British Government in India, 
Sooraj-ul-Moolk directed his Naib ` ` 
“at Ajanta’ to make requisite re- 

. pairs in the Caves. He also em- 
ployed one Captain Johnston .of 
the Hill Rangers and other work- 
mén to clear the Cave of all debris. 
But the precautions as well as the 
repairs conducted by these people 
.were ' most unsatisfactory. As 
Major Gill reported in 1845 that 
“the Bheels now .employed for 
. the duty of cleaning the debris in 
the Caves live in the -town of 
| Ajanta and are exceedingly irre- 
gular in their attendance. When’ 
I first arrived at Ajanta they were ` 
seldom to be seén and the codlies 
‘at work in the Caves . were left 
' entirely to themselves and’ lately: 
. during my short , absence serious 
injury has been done to the paint- 
ings in one of the Caves, which: 
‘could not have occured had 
these men done their duty pro- 
perly.” . “To prevent the recur-. 
rence of so lamantable an evil” 
.he recommended. that “a small 
hut bė- erected near the Caves 
‘where one or more Bheels employed in 
_ taking care of the. Caves. should be always 
in attendance and. should keep a strict. 
watch on the persons visiting the Caves." 


As à matter of policy, the British Gov- 
ernment in India did not: like the idea of 
interfering in ihe arrangemerits made - for 
ihe repair.and- preserva ioii, of the Caves 


four, 
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by the local authorities Major Gill wozked 
at Ajantà- in most wretched  condit.ons 


to time to England a series of extremely 
beautifully facsimile copies of thé principal 
subject on the, walls and, roofs of these 
Caves. These paintings except in threc or 
were unfortunately ent to Crystal 
Palace Company for exhibition at Sydenkam 
and were desiroyed in the disastrous fire in 


‘1866. Fortunately before that tracing. of 


several of them were made by Mr. Geo 


Scharf and reproduced as wood-cuts.in Lirs. 
Spier's "Life in Ancient India." 





King paying homage to Buddha 
' From Mrs. Speir’s Life in Ancient India 
From the time: that Major Gill kad 
been first appointed to copy them, till the 
destruction of his work much‘of the frescoe 
paintings in, the Caves had fallen off. or been 
destroyed. Thé Secretary | of State for India 
wrote:in 1870 to the British Government .in 
.India that.“not only’ have some of the 
remarkable frescoe paintings in the Ajanta 
Caves been defaced and apparently wilfu.ly 
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so but that from causes which would seem 
to be beyond control, they are otherwise 
repidly disappearing.” 

As a result of this despatch, Mr. 
Griffiths, Decorative Artist in the Sir J. J. 
School of Arts, Bombay, was appointed in 
1872, “for the purpose of obtaining copies 
ot the celebrated frescoes at Ajanta” and 
was given Rs. 5,000 per annum as an ex- 
penditure for this project. Mr. Griffiths 
found on his arrival that “paintings still 
existed in more than ten Caves, though 
many of the paintings as far as the hand 
could reach, have been wantonly defaced, 
hacked and scratched in every direction, 
leaving not a square inch perfect. Bats by 
the thousands had done their work of cling- 
ing to the upper portions of the walls and 
to complete the havoc water was percolat- 
ing through the rock, converting some of 
the paintings on the wall and ceilings into 
a black unintelligible mass." 

He reported that “the paintings in the 
Caves of Ajanta are in a state of rapid 
decay and unless immediate steps are taken 
to secure their better preservation not a 
vestige of them will remain a few years 
hence.” He further proposed that “the 
Caves which have any painting in them 
still in .a tolerable state of preservation 
may be supplied with doors and shutters 
so as to exclude the bats and bees." 

The British Government considered 
“the measures proposed by Mr. Griffiths 
for their preservation are also on an un- 
necessarily large scale,” and thought “suffi- 
cient to have a curator appointed to prevent 
visitors damaging the paintings and such 
small expenditure incurred in removing 
debris from the mouths of the Caves as will 
prevent water running into them during 
the monsoons.” 

Mr. Griffiths carried the work of copy- 
ing the paintings and was able to finish 
it with the help of four assistants by 1885. 
His work on the whole was most success- 
ful. He was able for the first time to place 
within the reach of the art students inte- 
resting and valuable information illustra- 
tive of ancient Indian art, and secured a 
faithful and permanent record of paintings 
and designs on the walls of the Caves. The 
total expenditure incurred on the copying 
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of these paintings was more than half a lakh 
of rupees during these thirteen tyears. It 
may appear strange, but it is a fact that the 
Government of the Nizam had agreed after 
a great deal of correspondence to sanction 
Rs. 640|- to provide doors and shutters for 
some of the Caves. The work of cleaning 
had been going on once a year from the 
time of Captain Gill. 

The British Government “looking to 
the artistic and antiquarian importance of 


these paintings and seeing that the object | 


sought is a standard work for use of the 
savants and art students” agreed to publish 
these paintings. The book “The Paintings 
in the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta” by Mr. 
Griffiths was published in 1896 and was 
well received by the public. 

The work of copying the paintings had 
come to an end, but neither the 
temples of Ajanta were attended to, nor 


Cave 


any attempt made to prevent bats and birds. 


nesting in them, due to which a thick coat 
of filth had spread over every thing and the 
smell was nauseating. To the damage 
thus wrought had been added the ravages 
of water while parts of the paintings, 
plaster and all, had been cut away to be 
sold to the curio hunters. In fact, during 
the whole of the 19th century, the condition 
of the caves for all practical purposes re- 
mained as pathetic as it had been for the 
last twelve hundred years. 

But Lord Curzon’s visit to the Ajanta 
Caves early in this century awakened inte- 
rest in them and at his request some 
attempts at conservation was made. Henry 
Cousins, then Superintendent, Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, Western Circle, visited these 
Caves and came to the conclusion that 
much of the damage to these paintings is 
due io bats, to water and to many sight- 
seers who visit the Caves. The last men- 
tioned have not been content with scribb- 
ling their names but in many instances 
have actually cut out pieces from paintings 
to carry off as souvenirs.” 

On his recommendations, certain pre- 
cautions were taken by the Government of 
the Nizam. Aj chaukidar was appointed 
and screens for the doors and windows were 
put up in several of the Caves. While 
some attempts: were also made to drain a 
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CONSERVATION OF AJANTA CAVES 


away the water. But these precautions were 
hardly sufficient, and in 1911, Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Western Circle, was again sent to 
these Caves and was asked to submn 
conservation notes to the Government. 
He reported that “much has been accom- 
plished towards the conservation of these 
Caves, but much still remains to be done 
before the work here can be said to have 
been satisfactorily completed.” 

With the establishment in 1914 of a 
separate Archaeological Department in the 
dominion of the Nizam began the real work 
of conservation. Ghulam  Yazdani, the 
first Director-General of Archaeology, 
Hyderabad, visited these Caves in 1915 and 
came to a very optimistic conclusion that 
“the present condition of the paintings is 
such that if they are carefully edged around 
and strengthened with a suitable cement, 
~they may last for several centuries more.” 
In fact the costliest and most intensive 
campaign of conservation which the new 
department undertook was to preserve the 
glories of the Buddhist art at Ajanta. It 
was not so easy to have the paintings clean- 
ed and restored since they had been neg- 
ected for several centuries. Before any 
actual work could be attempted it was 
necessary to decide upon a process, which 
, while accomplishing the desired results, 
would not require the use of chemicals 
which might result in decomposition, past 
all recovery, of the plaster upon which the 
paintings were executed. | 
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A number of experts from Europe were 
consulted on the advice of Sir John Mar- 
shall, the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, and an Italian expert was invi-ed 
to pay a visit to these Caves and to study 
ihe problem on the spot. While these 
arrangements were being made to br.ng 
out the Italian expert, an Indian archaec.o- 
gical chemist was sent to Ajanta, through 
the courtesy of Sir John Marshall Speci- 
mens taken from the Cave walls were also 
forwarded to Italy. His analysis was la:sr 
on confirmed by the Italian experts, Sigror 
Lorenza Cecconi and his assistant, Cotat 
Orsini. These people earnestly took up tae 
work of restoration and during the win:er 
of 1920-21, which they spent at Ajanta, they 
not only bound to the rock walls many of 
the paintings which were peeling away 
from it and filled in the gaps which hzd 
been made in them, but also cleared awzy 
the cirt which had accumulated. 


Thus it was nearly after twelve hva- 
dred years, that a determined effort wis 
made to save these valuable specimens of 
Buddhist art. Since then these Caves hzd 
been preserved in a most elaborate manner 
and though the result of neglect and wilful 
injury is that the existing paintings are 
only a small fraction of those visible in 18.3, 
when the Caves were first brought to 
notice. We should hope that the Archaeo- 
logical Department will now keep intact 
what has been left as the remnant of the 
hoary past. 
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Ape 6, 1961 marked the beginn- 


ns of a series ‘of celebrütaions: meant to 
honour the memory: of Narayan .Waman 


bru whose birth’ centenary fell on that. 


This illustrious poet of Maharashtra 
is ane to be confused with his distant rela- 
tion, the. politician Bal Gangadhar ‘Tilak, 
"the father of Indian unrest.” N.. W. 


Tilak’s place in the history of Marathi lite- 


rature’ can be gauged. from the titles he 
was given in:his own lifetime: he was 
variously. called “the Wordsworth of 
Maharashtra," ."the Tagore of Western 
India," and as was his wish, "a- Christian 
` Tukaram.’ E a 


Early Life 


' Nerayan was born. at Karazgaon in. ite 
Dapoli taluka.-of the Ratnagiri District on 
December 6, 1861, in an orthodox Hindu 
family. The youth of the poet was spent 
in a land of extraordinary fertility and 
natural. beauty afforded by rich monsoons. 

-Two persons in particular moulded the 
tender. and | sensitive mind ‘of the young 
_ poet: one was his mother and the other was 


. her father. ` The latter took to the life of 


a sadhu in his. ‘declining years and would 
spend the day: singing bhajans, with young 
. -Narayan in the jungle. Jankibai, Narayan's 
mother; was a most lovable woman póssess- 


^. ed of a deep religious faith as-well as of 


poetie talent; she used to sing her impro- 
vised compositions at the cradle of Narayan. 


Tilak believed: that it was from her that he 
. Then in 1891 was born a son,  Dattatreya, 


inherited his poetic faculty. 


At the dge of seven Narayan was taken’ 


~to Kalyan where for four years he devoted 


- himself to the study of his mother-tongue - 


. Marathi. He» became an assiduous reader 
and, felt the first urges. towards the compo- 
sition. of poems. e. 

Narayan's father, —Ü ‘of a an "un- 
favourable prediction in his- horoscope, 
ireatéd him . with studied - neglect. - So - 
when | Nayan lost his mother at, the age ot 
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.Devdatt, now popularly known as Dattu. 


' ing ‘through the tomes... 
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eleven; he felt there was no tie binding him . 
to his home; he attached: himself to a’ 


Vedic scholar at Nask; Genesh Shastri. Lele, - 


who was quick to realize the keen intelli- | 


‘gence and, budding skill in oratory in his: 


young charge; under him Narayan acquir- 
ed rich knowledge ‘of Vedic lore | and the 
Sanskrit language. : 

At this time he also. turned his atten- 
tion to the study of English. But his 
method was unique; taking a joke of a 
companion literally, he began committing' 
to memory an English dictionary and plod- 
ded on till the letter M! But'soon hé was- 
taken into a High.School and educated freé> 
of charge. But two years later the burden 
of caring for -his younger brothers’ and 
sisters fell on him and he had to leave 


.Sehool and start earning a livélihood. But 
‘he pursued his studies during his leisure | 


moments. At the agé of eighteen he was 
married to. Manubai ‘Gokhale, who .was; 
then . eleven... She took the: name. of 
Lakshmibai. : 

The next 'ten years. saw “Narayan con- a 
stantly. on the move frora place `tó, place . 
and from oééupation to occupation ; they 
Swere also:the years when an intellectual . 
unrést took hold. of-^him.and he began to 
consider’ seriously problems of _ religious 
truth. For a-timé he lived like a gadhu in . 


"Khandesh ; later he settled down’ to teach- 
ing; for a while he did 


clerical work in-. 
Poona and in Bombay. During this. period ` 
he lost a daughter born to` him in. 1889. 


who latet at ‘baptism took the name of. 
` 
M Finally. a wealthy -citizen of - Nagpur, 
Appa-Saheb Buti, employed him as tutor 
to his son ; there Narayan found at his dis- 
posal a well-stocked library | of religious . 
literature where he spent long: hours brows- ` 
It ^vas, there that- 
Tilek’s -intellectual quest reached one of its 
‘momentous. decisions. = "EL 
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“NARAYAN WAMAN TILAK ^. | — gà 


New Faith l SUN 


* 


For many years, Tilak T he had: ` 


found: the: caste, system hateful. - Besides, 
his poetic temperament found it hard to 
accept the' impersonal conception of ihe: 


Absolute as propounded in orthodox Hindu. 
literature. Nor, on the other hand, did he 
find much sense in idol. worship. After 
reading the sacred books of Buddhism and 
Jainism and the Kuran, the conviction be- 
gan to grow upon him ‘that these religions 
were not of divine foundation ‘but the 
handiwork of men: His religious deity 
would -henceforth be Nature. . He began to 
formulate a system for this new religion, 
when a small incident changed the course 
of his life. 


In a train” journey to Rajnandgaon he | 
into conversation with a European 3 
in his 


fell 
gentlernan who .showed interest 
“Planned religion. In the course: of this con- 
versation the gentleman gave him a Bible 
and Tilak readily promised to read it. Out of 


sheer. courtesy Tilak ` kept his word. He 


thought of skimming through the book, but 
whenrhe came to the Sermon on the Mount 
he could not proceed further ; there he found 
-'answers to the most abstruse problems of 
Hindu philosophy." 
how there the most. profound problems 
#were completely solved." Yet he did not 
accept the new faith too readily. Only 


after he felt confident that God was leading ` 


him through the right path did he- accept 


. Christ. as his Guru and was baptised by the - 
Rev. Tukaram Natuji at the American: 


Church in.Byculla on February 10, 1895. 

Whereas his mental doubts were sét to 
rest, trouble broke out from other sources. 
. There was.a furore when the fact of his 
baptism was disclosed. Every. sort of in- 
» ducement and pressure was brought to bear 
_to make him return to the Hindu fold; 
^on several occasions he was providentially 

protected from attempts on. his life. 

But what caused Tilak the keenest 
pangs was the separation from his wife and 
child. News of his baptism threw 
Lakshmibai into a frenzied state; she even 
attempted suicide, so distraught she be-° 

eame. Five painful years Tilak spent in 
"prayer for the reunion with his. wife and 


It amazed him ^to see . | 


son. Finally, these two . joined: him as 
Christians in the fold. of Christ. - S 
Tilak’s becoming a Christian ushered 
in the last twehty-one fruitful years of Lis 


life. (till ‘his death on: May .9, 1919) which 


‘he spent mainly at the American Maratai 
Mission at Ahmednagar. There he became 
a friend of Rev. R, A, Hume, who shewed 
great understanding towards thé probleras 
and temperament of Tilak. In 1900 he was 
joined there by his wife and son; and n 
the next year his only surviving daughter 
was born. 
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Naravan Waman Tilak 


From 1896 Tilak attended the .serri- 
nary, studying divinity mostly in private n 
the seminary library. At the same time he 
lectured to the other students on subjec:s 


like Hinduism, the Bhagwadgita, the pre- 
sentation of the Christian faith to Indiars, 
etc. He was ordained on* August 31, 1904 
and after that devoted himself to the wo-k 
of the ministry as he wished to be “exclu- 
sively and wholly a preacher 9r Jesus ard 
Him crucified, P 
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THE POET 


The enormous output of Tilak’s poetic 
falent renders futile anything like an 
attempt to give an adequate idea of the 
achievement of Tilak in the field of poetry 
within the limited space permitted in an 
zrticle of this nature. Even the mere men- 
tion of those poems which find a place in 
the popular  anthologies would take too 
Tong. 


Tilak belongs to that group of Marathi 
poets who formed the avant garde of 
modern trends in Marathi poetry. He was 
intimately associated with such lights as 
Keshavsut, Datta and Balkavi Thomre. 
Professor Patwardhan of Fergusson College, 
Poona, described the new movement as 
“hoisting a flag of revolt against the 
sighteenth-century standards of Marathi 
poetry...... Mr. Tilak was among the first 
te break away from the trodden path and 
introduce innovations, both as regards 
metre and conception......” The relative 
merits of Keshavsut and Tilak as the twin 
pioneers of this movement are still open to 
discussion, but there is one aspect in which 
Tilak excels Keshavsut, and that is in the 
religious devotion of his poems. 

Tilak’s poetical activity may be rough- 
ly divided into four periods. 

The first period comprises the years 
before his acceptance of Christianity in 
in 1895. During this time he was an eager 
student of Sanskrit and Vedic literature ; 
therefore we find evident marks of classical 
scholarship in them. But at the same 
time, due to his interest in English poetry 
and oratory, we see traces of ideas that en- 
tered his mind through that medium. 

Next comes the period (1895-1900) 
when Tilak became known as the poet of 
flowers and children. That was the time 
when he brought forth the new kind of 
stream of Marathi poetry which spoke to 
the men of Maharashtra in a language that 
was familiar to them and depicted the 
actual world of beuty within which they. 
lived. Capable ‘as Tilak was of entering 
into the hearts of children and drawing 
them close to his own, it is the flower- 
poems, however, that are most chzracteris- 
tic of Tilak; he even called himself “the 
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bee among the flowers. His outstanding 
poem The Flower of the Forest has been 
the subject of close study and given various 
interpretations. Its philosophy seems sum- 
med up in the words: : 


"He that for love’s sake yieldeth - 
up his flesh, 

He only findeth true salvation. 

~ Love is salvation, love is happiness, 
Yea, love is heav’n, and God Himself 
is Love.” 


(Eng. trans. by Rev. J. C. Winslow) 
The poet in one of his letters said that the 
poem “gives the process of my growth,” and 
Tilak’s grandson, Ashok, says in a recent 
biography that the flower represents Tilak 
and the poet stands for Christ. 


Then we enter the third period that 
lasts till 1912. The poems of this period 
present an expansion of the view of his. 
earlier children-and-flower poems, They 
now. treat of love and home life and draw 
on his experience of many years of married 
life. His nature-poems treat not only of 
flowers but also of birds, beasts, tress, 
hills and valleys, the hours and the seasons; 
and the whole earth is visualized as a great 
temple filled with the presence of God and 
echoing with his praises. Contemporary 
with these poems are those that show his. 
patriotic spirit, about which we shall speak? 

in the next section. To this period also þe- 
long his earlier productions of a religious 
nature which we shall touch upon when 
dealing with Tilak. the Preacher. 

The last six years of his life were 
devoted completely to the composition of 
devotional works, especially the Life of 
Christ in ovi verse, the Christayan, whose 
only eleven chapters i from his pen 
before his death. 

Critics are agreed ind the poems of 
Tilak are a harmonious blend of the new, 
and the old. To Tilak himself his art was 
not so much a creation of his own brain 
but a breath of the Divine Spirit, a gift 
given him by God ; nature was only a help. 


The Patriot 


At his entry into the Christian fold his 
patriotism began to be called in question ; 
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such aspersions cut him to the quick be- 
cause they were totally baseless, as we see 
from his words and behaviour. 

He tells us that in his early years he 
came under the influence of a school master 
who “made the little heads under his 
charge as dizzy with patriotism as his own 
” and thus during a lesson in geo- 
graphy his mind would often muse “over 
the deep problem of India’s future.” And 
this patriotism was to grow in him with the 
years, so that he could write in his will: 
“I don’t think I have loved my parents, 
children, friends, even myself, as much as 
I love my country.” 

How fervent and enlightened was his 
love for his country may be seen from his 
poems on the subject. In his My Mother- 
Jand he says: “My body will I sacrifice, my 
life will I lay down in thy service, my noble 
land....Born to fulfil my relationship as a 
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~cson to thee, I will fulfil it. May God help 


T 


me." In one of his latter abhangs he wrote : 


“Thrice blessed is thy womb, my 
Motherland, 

Whence müghty rishis, saints and 
sages spring !” 


And on one occasion when he heard some 
fellow students in the seminary make 
offensive remarks about India and the 
Indians, he left their company and compos- 
ed a poem beginning with— 


“When as I heard men slander thee, 
Mother, it grieved me so, 
For very rage I thought my soul would 
burst her bars and go!” 


Gradually men who were convinced that 
his new religion had not denationalized 
him associated with him freely. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, the nationalist leader, even sent 
him a presentation copy of Gitarahasya, 


' written during his imprisonment in Manda- 


lay. In patriotism Tilak saw a powerful 
bond for uniting India: “There is only one 
thing that will unite Christians Musalmans, 
Parsees and Hindus, with their thousand 
and one castes, and that is the love of 
country.” 

Even his efforts at spreading the 
Gospel of Christ showed that he was a true 
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Indian. He used whatever he felt was 
good and true and beautiful in Indian cul- 
ture and tradition. He taught his fellow 
Christians to study and love the poems of 
the poet-saints of Maharashtra which “form 
our first Old Testament.” 

But this brings us to the last secticn o: 
our study. 


The Preacher 


No one will deny that the vast bulx of 
Tilak’s poetic productions deal with devo- 
tional themes and in these he not only re- 
flects and develops the poetic inheritunce 
of Maharashtra but shows an unmistakable 
inspiration from his loving allegiance to 
Christ. “To me to live is Christ” was a 
Pauline sentence very dear to him. For 
Tilak Christianity was not primarily a set 
of doctrines and rules but a life of fellow- 
ship with Christ. We could quote endlessly 
from his later poems and thus show what 
Christ meant for him. But more taan 
that, his whole life was a witness to the 
love of Christ in action. His motto E 
well be said to have been “to do (first) ard 
(then) to teach,” 


The means he chose to present Christ 
to his Indian brethren were eminetly su ted 
to their mentality. and upbringing. 

Soon after his ordination he buit a 
house at Rahuri, which he called “Chris:- 
Sadan.” It was intended to welccme 
enquirers and help them to understand the 
meaning and necessity of the salvat.on 
offered by Christ. Letters were also səri 
out to various parts of India in reply to 
enquiries. 

He reached a wider audience throi ga 
periodicals which he started or to which he 
contributed articles and poems. In one of 
these he started a series of chapters tran- 
slated from the Imitation of Christ, -he 
famous classic by Thomas A Kempis. In 
the columns of these papers he expressed 
his views on a variety of subjects, turnmg 
on them the searchlight of Christian pr:n- 
ciples. His literary merit received recog- 
nition when in May 1915 he was appoin:ed 
president of the Natyasammelan, a conven- 
tion of playwrights and actors. 

Vilage preaching was done with tae 
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he.p of bhajans of various kinds; in some, 
certain thoughts or teachings of Christ 
were expounded. and a refrain of ‘praise 
interspersed the stanzas; others were 
meant to worship, praise, ask favours or 
pardon from God. Already in 1906 Tilak 
published a collection of over a hundred 
bkajans in a Bhajan Sangraha. A: other 
times he composed poems after the pattern 
of Tukaram's abhangs; these were finally 
collected’ in . his Abhanganjali. Another 
device employed was the kirtan' that had 
been popularized by the poet Namdev- in. 
the fourteenth century. In Tilak’s own 
words, “A real kirtan ought to be a happy 
ccmbination of music, poetry, ‘eloquence, ` 
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and humour, all contributing ‘to drive home 
religious  truth."Tilak himself was. a^ 
master of this art; audiences would sit 
spell-bound listening to his inspired and 
inspiring singing of kirtans. 

These and other attempts of Tilak at . 
“baptizing” the. culture of. India | and. 
Maharashtra drew criticism . from some - 
quarters. But this did not deter. the prea- 
cher. He modestly ` explained his reasons 
and, pursued his coursé. Speaking .at a 
function recently at the Papal Athenaéum — 
in Poona, Mr. D. N. Tilak, the son of the. 
poet, alluded . to this fact ‘and remarked : 
“Now after 40 years we now that Father. 
was right." 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


‘SET about 6,000 feet above sea-level in sylvan 
surroundings of tall firs, pines and deodars, ‘4 
miles from Kashmir's beauty spot, Gulmarg, is 
ore of India's oldest sanatoria at Tangmarg. In 
this idyllic setting about 100 patients are gett- 
- ing free treatment. at the sanatorium which, with 
al the necessary facilities, admits patients" of 
pulmonary tuberculosis referred’ by the Chest 
Diseases Hospital, Srinagar. With a park for the 
recreation of patients who are capable of moving 
about, the sanatorium. also has arrangements for 
cecupational therapy and rehabilitation. Patients 
‘guide each other teaching new arts and crafts 
which will enable them later to earn a living. 
In, early winter, the patients are given stoves to 


keep themselves warm and when it begins to 
snow théy are moved down to Srinagar. 
. Tuberculosis. sanatoria at one time used 


io be the hub of TB control programmes. They 
“eré purposely’ located in far away places with 
salubrious, climate and, among the solitude’ of 


sine. forests. Today the. picture has considerably . 


changed. More and-more TB hospitals are being 
»pened in or.near crowded cities. Effective 
Srugs are now available making diet and climate 
secondary factors in treatment. 
‘ " RECENT RESEARCHES a: 
" Recent researches have - shown that 'treat-. 
ment with. modern anti-TB drugs even in homes- 
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of.patients is as effective -as * treatment in / 
hospitals and sanatoria. For this reason many of 
the TB hospitals, like the Tangmarg Sanatorium’ 
now provide domiciliary treatment on an out- 
patients’ basis as wel. The Tangmarg Sanato: 
rium has treated. over 1000 patients at their? 
residences, social workers have -paid visits 'to^ 
their homes: and the needy have been given milk 
and diet supplements. 

. The prevalence -of TB in J ammu ~ and z 
Kashmir, like somè other States, has not yet. 
been the subject of a special survey. However, 
during 1955-58 a nation-wide ~ TB survey. was 
carried out on a sampling basis. This revealed 
that the prevalence varied from 1.1 per cent .to 
2.4 per cent in different areas of the country ` 
with an average of about 1.5 per cent. “Experts 
feel ihat the "prevalence of the disease and ‘its 
severity is not more in areas which could not be 
included in the sample-survey.. It may be that in 
certain areas: which were rather inaccessible in _ 
the past, the advent of urbanisation and indus- - 
trialisation might have caused a temporary rise 
in incidence. But wide differences are not. 
expected. JUS" : 

- The story of TB in. Jammu and Kashmir 


b Y 


-— 


y 


* jon a marked . resemblance ` to: that in other 
States. In India, there are about, 5 million Cases ' 


of TB of which 1.5 million. are infectious. For 
this large number, the country: has. about 30,0000 . 


beds, 
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141” TB. une and sanatoria and 224 


clinics. ‘Tn .1947-there were only -little more than 
100 EB clinics and hospitals with accommodation ` 
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‘the patient is- not required 


‘broken up and many unpleasant 
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A view of the. T.B: Sanatorium 
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eK DOMIN TREATMENT 


^ l 
2 The inadequacy of- bed strength for Tiospita- 
lising only the infectious among the TB cases is 


. thus apparent. But it is now no longer necessary 


to ‘admit patients in hospitals. Treatment at home 
is as effective provided the drugs are. taken 
regularly and-continuously for a sufficiently long 
period, say one year at least: Only in a few cases 
would there. be need for hospitalisation for 
spécial surgical treatment or because’ drugs hav 

failed., For» this class of patients, the number of. 
‘existing beds would barely be sufficient. Another 
great advantage of domiciliary treatment is that 
to leave the. home 
and live.away from the family members in an 
institution: This eüsures that the home is 
consequences 


avoided, without any hazard to the patient's 
recovery. . , a. l 3 
„In addition; if TB control schemes under: 


the Third Five-Year Plan were confined merely 
to the establishment of hospitals and sanatoria, 
the entire allocation for 
crores would be consumed. a er d 

The. success of the domiciliary method of. 
treatment. as. observed by: the TB Chemotherapy 
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ae at l Madras and dier centres kas. resalted 
in the. formulation of, a comprehensive. D_-trict 
TB’ Control Programme. The ‘main TB cline is 


situated in the district. town, and is” respozsible 


at ['harampore in Simla, Hills . + > . . 


for ‘the .anti-TB work’ in the entire dis~rict. 
Under the TB clinic there are a numbér of sub- 


. centres established in association with primary 


health çentres, rural. dispensaries and other health 
institutions. When a TB, case is discovered hi: con- 
tacts are subjected to a tuberculosin test, Di-ray. 
and sputum examination, and given protr-tive 
BCS vaécination, which is an integral pari of 
this approach. The emphasis ds mainly -o` the 
administration ‘of effective drugs over a.sulfi- 
ciently long period, so: that those suffering rom 
TB recover without any risk of spread of the’ 
disease. -Concurrent health education ‘and. :noti- 
vation of patients “and their familiés is the key 


to. the success of domiciliary treatment? 


BCG VACCINATION 


. BCG vaccination was first taken up’ in 1948, 
with the help of the International. TB Campaign. 
Later, the: WHO and UNICEF came into the pic- 
ture, the programme gathered momentum and 
a mass BCG vaccination got under way. Today 
175 BCG teams each consisting of a team lader 
anc six technicians are funftioning all over the 
the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, 163 million tests were made, of which over 
50 million were ‘protected -with. BCG. 
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In August 1956, a small BCG assessment 
team was constituted to retest persons vaccinated 
during the mass campaign and find out whether 
the desired degree of allergy needed for protec- 
tion has been produeed among the vaccinated 
persons. It is also investigating several other 
“niportant aspects connected with BCG vaccina- 
tion, for example, preservation of vaccine,  pre- 
valence of non-specific tuberculin sensitivity and 
the allergy producing capacity of freeze dried 
vaccine produced by the BCG. Vaccine Labora- 
tory, Guindy. 

The Guindy Laboratory is the largest vac- 
sine producing laboratory in the world. Its pro- 
duction is according to international standard 
and meets the requirements not only of the coun- 
zv but also of some countries in the South-East 
Asia region. To overcome the shortcomings of 
the liquid vaccine, a plant for the manufacture 
of freeze dried vaccine was recently installed in 
the laboratory. 

Under the First and Second Plans the allo- 
cations for TB control were Rs. 4 crores and 
Rs. 8 crores respectively. Consequently, large 
aumber of TB clinics, many TB Demonstration 
and Training Centres and ʻa few Rehabilitation 
Work Centres were established in addition to 
TB beds. During the Third Five-Year Plan 
Rs. 12 crores approximately have been provided 
Zor the campaign. 

The Third Plan target in respect of TB cli- 
rics is 200 at the rate of 40 clinics a year. " With 
-he achievements of this target there should be 
nearly 400 TB clinics in the country. This would 
-nean that 350 districts in the country would have 
at least one clinic for effective TB control pro- 
zramme. It is also planned to add about 5,000 
isolation beds to the 30,000 today. 

Under the Third Plan BCG vaccination ; will 
also be continued but the stress would be more 
on. covering the group below 20 years. This 
should account for 100 million tests in 5 years. 
During this period an attempt would be made to 
‘ntegrate BCG vaccination in the normal work- 
ng of TB clinics and routine functioning of 
2ublic health services. 
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The paucity of training facilities was one 
of the reasons for the slow implementation of 
TB control schemes during the Second Five-Year 
Plan. With the target of 5 additional TB De- 
monstration and Training Centres, over and 
above the 10 already in existence and with the 
large number of key workers to be trained by 
the National TB Institute, it is expected that the 
shortage of ‘trained personnel would cease to be 
a factor holding up the programme. 

The WHO and UNICEF are collaborating 
with the Government of India in the  establish- 
ment of TB clinics and the National TB Institute 
at Bangalore for training the large number of 
personnel required for the district TB Control 
Programme. UNICEF assistance is also being 
given in the shape of X-ray and laboratory 
equipment. The WHO provides technical per- 
sonnel to advise the national TB control officers. 


VOLUNTARY EFFORTS 


hyl 


]t is the constant endeavour of the Govern- 
ment to encourage participation of voluntary 
public institutions and social workers in the war 
against TB. The TB Association of India is 
among the foremost of such organisations. The 
Association has branches in all the States and 


some of the State organiations have branches at , 


district level as well. The Association also con- 
ducts the TB Seals Sale Campaign, collects funds 
for anti-TB activities, opens clinics and sana- 
toria and helps in TB control activities in many 
other ways. During the last 10 years the Asso- 
ciation has collected over Rs. 50 lakhs through 
the sale of TB Seals alone. 

|. The war against TB is thus being relent- 
lessly waged in the hills and dales, on the 
plains and in the homes. For various factors— 


financial, technical and shortage of trained per-. 


sonnel—the result will take sufficiently long 
to manifest itself. TB control has in any case 
to be a long drawn struggle as happened in other 
countries ; it would take a decade or 
mortality and morbidity to decline appreciably 
in India as well. à 
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THE CONCEPT OF DECADENCE IN LITERATURE. 


By D. K. MATHUR 
Lecturer in English, University of Jodhpur. 


The futility of trying to understand 
literature primarily through moments can- 
not be demonstrated better than by the 
difficulties a student encounters on grappl- 
ing with the essential meaning of the term 
‘decadence’. Like other kindred literary 
terms signifying movements—Romanticism, 
Classicism, Symbolism, etc.—this term is 
also wrapped in a diffused connotation, so 
that no single definition is adequate to point 
out, nor all definitions to exhaust, its reai 
significance with reference to literature. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs is borne 
cut by the fact that there is not much criti- 
cal or expository literature on this specific 
subject; perhaps, the only contribution, 
which should be deemed fundamental is by 
the late Prof. C. E. M. Joad—‘‘Decadence, a 
philosophical inquiry. (1948)”. This philo- 
sophical essay on decadence reaches some 
conclusions which are useful for a literary 
“inquiry and dispel some vagueness sur- 
rounding the subject; but, in spite of its 
pioneer attempt, this book, at its best, 
"embodies only one point of view. There 
are, however, several other brillant obiter 
dicta on decadence both by crities and 
philosophers, but somehow any extensive, 
much less exhaustive, treatment of it is 
still wanting. 

How divergent are the views on it may 
be easily seen from the different definitions 
given. The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
defines it as a period of literary production 
immediately following a brilliant efflores- 
cence. Thus, the drama of Shakespeare’s 
.Suecessors and followers Ford, Shirley, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, is decadent be- 
cause it doesn’t keep up Shakespeare's level, 
Chambers's dictionary relates decadence to 
eymbolism and thereby treats it as a lite- 
rary movement of the later ‘nineteenth 
century in France. Webster’s says that 
the new psychology and the resulting 
pessimism are its hall-mark, and refers 


to later nineteenth century French 
literature as decadent. In the histo- 
ries of English and French literatures de- 
cadence is a literary movement -ke 
Romanticism and the French phrase for iv is 
fin-de-siecle (—end of century). They gve 
specifie reasons for calling this end of cen- 
tury literature decadent; vet it is not quite 
clear why this name is given to later nine- 
teenth century literature only and not to 
some other periods also which have some 
characteristics common to it. Others have 
preferred to call this end of the century a 
period of Transition. Thus, the quest.on 
still remains to be answered: Is this a 
Transition or Decadence? Eighty-two years 
after 1880—the date when decadence set in; 
—we have not yet been able to give any 
satisfactory, much less a definite, answer :o 
it. This confusion is worse confounded ty 
another literary movement kindred in 
spirit called Art for Art’s Sake (the Aesthe- 
tic) movement. The  aesthetes and decad- 
ents go together, and the boundary lines 
dividing them are not clear. Still further 
across the channel Baudelaire's name :s 
invoked with reference to decadence. He 
it was who gave a powerful expression -5 
the spirit of decadence and the modera 
mind in Les Fleurs du Mal where in the 
Preface he enlists ennui as its chief mar-. 
some historians of English literature hav 
pointed out that there have been a few 
‘dead seasons’ in English literary produc- 
tion, e.g, the novel after Scott and tke 
drama between Sheridan and Shaw. Thiz. 
they say, is literary decadence. But the late 
John Middleton Murray in his brilliar. 
essay on Baudelaire distinguished betwee- 
two kinds of decadence—historical anz 
literary. He opposes the definition of de- 
cadence as immorality *and asserts thai 
essentially decadence is a recurring phenc- 
menon and literary decadence is different 
from historieal. Literature written during 
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historical decadence cannot be called deça- 
dent literature. 
ecaclusion to Indian Philosophy raises ‘the 
qnestion of ` criticism versus ' creative 
ik ought. and then calls decadence as essen- 
tially a period of transition. Decadence, 
according to him, is apparent, not real. Prof. 
‘J3ad’s definition is based on philosophy of 
values. The burden of his thesis is that 
contemporary literature and philosophy are 
decadent because they’ are charged with 


"3ropping of. the "object"—that is with ex-. 


cessive subjectivity. Mr. A. C. Ward makes 
explieit what is implicit in Prof. Joad's 
view. According to him not denial of 
. value, but false value is the: Ine of 
cecadence. 

It was necessary to give in brief: all 
these points of view to show how difficuit 


ds it to define decadence per se. But simply- 


because the definitions are too many and. of 
varying value, it does not follow that .the 
search. for. clearly defining the term is. to 
be given up. English literature from 1680 
-9 thé present day is distinguished by some 
special teridencies which are new and are 
veld to be decadent from different points 
af view. There is, thus, what Prof. Pinto 
calls a - crisis in. English poetry after 
-880. which has not yet been fully resolved. 
-Both the content and form of ‘poetry 
have changed and a- ‘dissociation of sensi- 
bility’ is clearly marked. Older values: and 
practice have been discarded and new ones 
have not yet clearly emerged; so that the 
process’ of destruction and demolition has 
continued without compensation on the 
constructive side. The modern mind in its 
craze for uptodatism has no doubt set ` up 
: the 'subject' as the standard of judgment ; 
values, as the Existentialists say, are purely 
personal. 
concept of mah: the inner world, underwent 
.a thorough change. The outer world of 
Physies and Astronomy reduced the status 
of the homo sapiens to that of the rarest of 
rare accidents in this universe. This two- 
fold change. brought in and reinforced the 
new concept of man which was positively 
‘damaging. It completely demolished the 
older idea of man as the crown of creation. 
Thus, when, we say with reference: to 
literature - that 


kad 


Dr. Radhakrishnan in the. 


scend it; 


.writer accepts. 


Modern psychology changed the 


it reflects the zeitgeist _ 
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a vital truth 


of the age, we assert. 
in mind that- 


about it, keeping always. 
literatüre is.by no means only ‘that. 
literature worth its name must not ‘only 


All 


reflect the ‘spirit of the times but also tran- _ 


it must be the idéalization. ot 


emotion and not merely like a photographic 


copy of it. 
This is tantamount to saying that by 


and large literature is the expression. of the | 


"concept of lifé an author adopts. Poetry is 
the, expression of the’ national imagination: 
ofa country; 
s expression of the concept of life (including 
the concept of the universe) that particular 
Thus, Wordsworth accepted | 
- Rousseau’s view of man and his poetry is,. 


but much more'is‘it the 


on the whole, optimistic. Thomas Hardy 
grew up under the influence of Evolution-. 
ism and Schopenhauer; and he is a 
thoroughly pessimistic writer. The moderns 
have generally held that all human experi. 
ence is significant. The 
sciousness novelists, the Surrealists and the. 


"Naturalists—all fin de siecle . writers have. 


held that experience of. any kind, however 
trivial according to older standards, is signi- 
ficant and worthy of expression in literature, 
Thus James Joyce, 


l Virginia Woolf, D. H.. 
Lawrence, Dylan Thomas and .others write* 


Stream of Con” 


without any inhibitions whatever. Of course; . 


this position is finally untenable. for the’: 


simple reason that if all experience is signi- * ' 


ficant, no experience is insignificant. As re- 


gards revaluation of established (now called | 
bourgeois) values, both. moral and literary, < 
their answer is that certainly we live in an . 


trated than from two observations by Somer- 


set Maugham and Aldous Huxley, respec- 
‘tively. In his fascinating autobiography, (?) 


-agè of new.values. The overturning of older ' 


values and ideals cannot -be better illus- 


Maugham says that suffering never makes — 


a man noble; on. the contrary, it makes -a 


mam cruel, wicked, and suspicious. Huxley, 


zi 


in his outstanding essay on Baudelaire :re. ` 


marks that debauchery was. a moral sin. in 


the old days; now, however, it is simply a. 
medical affair. 


These -examples have been - 


picked up at random only to show which * 


way the wind is blowing in the ^ realm of. 


values. 


- . It is clear that these changes Pave ken 
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place as an nenii consequence of the’ 
change in the- concept of man resulting from. 
discoveries of science and psychológy. The 


concept of man has been changing so rapidly: 
during tlie last 80 years that a brief survey’ 


~ would be interesting. Round about the end 
” of the last century there was the liberal 
. humanist view of man according to which 
man was the master of his own fate; man 


was perfectible by his own efforts. This was 


. the þasic tenet of the socialists like Shaw 
. and’ Wells. Then the question arose: what 
is the reason for man's unhappiness ? If man 


is naturally good: the wrong must lie in his. 
belief of. 


circumstances. This was the 
Thomas Hardy. ‘Those ,who accepted this 


view .of: man rejected traditional Christian- 


ity. Christianity, according to-Samuel But- 
ler, aüthor of Erewhon, Shaw, and Bergson 
was not the final religion, 
- stituted and replaced by the new philosophy 

~of the elan vital (life force). (Man and 
Superman by Shaw, Creative Evolution by 

. Bergson, and The Way Of All Flesh. by 

. Samuel Butler). Evil was due to IBpOIAne: 
-of man. 


view of life and 
wing the continent. Man, according. 
this Marxist. view, is determined 
economic circumstances. and | is 
a free agent as the  idealists 


society -was sweep- 
to 
by 
not 


which was now economics, neither ‘politics 


nor military strategy; Mån became a socio-: 


economie entity devoid of any ‘spiritual 
,element, This view was then ‘superseded by 
the Freudian concept that man is deter- 


mined by the Unconscious. Fundamentally, . 


man is irrational and a bundle of impulses 
which follow no logic at all. That is the real 
Reality ; that is the natural man. The result 
was Surrealism and the Stream of Con- 
sciousness movements -in literature. Prof. 


“Joad has a fine chapter on the Invasion - of: 
to 
Psychology alone -has- 


Literature by Psychology in his ‘Guide 
. Modern, Thought". . 
.been enough to upset. totally the ancien: 
view of life.and man. | Assisted by ` Physics 


and receht Space Research .this view has 


been confirmed. In one word, man has. com- 
pletely lost his moorings. The two World 
Wars and their aftermath have deepened 


" 


It was sub-. 


said. This. 
changed the concept of history the key to. 


239 
the. disillusionment: pessimism, a and 
the ennui that were inevitably with us all 
this time. This post-war mood is best ex- 
‘pressed by the latest movement in European 
thought, Existentialism. Sartre and nis 
disciples are popularising ‘the. view: that life 
is absurd and devoid of any meaning what- 
ever. Man in the existentialist predicament 
hopes for no salvation ; in fact, there is no 
salvation at all. In between come those w 20, 
consider the future. of Totalitarianism. Jv.es 
Romains in France views man’s individual 
personality as submerged in the group 
(Unenimism) while George Orwell in 1:84 
shocked the civilized: world by visualizing 
the -horrors of life under a totalitarian: svs- 
tem where even punishment is measured. 


‘His Animal Farm, which has been hailed 


as a powerful satire a la’ Swift, expresses 
contempt for man by calling him. a pig. Cod 


‘had already been disposed of by Swinburne 


and ide and it is no longer a blashphen.y 
to be a ‘Satanist of any hue. Baudelaire’s 
Satanism (and Milton’s also) is different 


‘from the Satanism of the moderns. Milto: 's 
" Satan revolts 
About the same time a revolutionary , 


consciously and purposive.y 
agairst God who. isa tyrant, Satan is a 
Godist first and knows what he is about .o 
do. The modern Satanist has no awareness 
of the good or of God. Aldous Huxley calls 
him a Satanist without being a Godist. =e 
lives in a world of the nihilist. Comple e 
blankness stares him in the. face. Hence 
the gloom’ and darkening shadow ever 
widening between life and letters. 

^. The question therefore emerges: how 
far can this damaged concept of:man—í-e 


-dehumanization of man—be held responsib e 


for contemporary decadence? Of all tie 
definitions given above the relevant one s 
that. of Mr. Murray. All these definitio-s 
are partly. correct. Decadence in ‘literature 
has generally been confused with historical, 
political; or military decadence. It. :s 
aimost always seen that a period of histor-- 
cal-decadence goes with a period of literary 
decadence also: The literature. of tho 
Restoration is a case in point. It is the 
usual 'concomittance of the two decadences 
that confirms our belief'in the theory of tke 
relation of the zeitgeist to its literary ou -' 
put. But that is not valid absolutely. The-2 
have been periods of historical decadence 
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wherein literary activity has been extra- 
Ordinary. Chaucer and his age are the 
glaring example of this. The circumstan- 
ces in which the father of English poetry 
wrote were the most unpromising and 
though it must be said that Chaucer best 
expresses his century, it cannot be asserted 
that he is not writing in an age of histori- 
cal and political decadence. This is equi- 
valent to saying that the relation of the 
times to literature is a fact but not always 
the whole truth. Periods of literary decad- 
ence have very often been periods of histo- 
rical decadence also and vice versa. Their 
relation cannot be denied. Nor were all 
English dramatists of Shakespeare's time 
all Shakespeares. It is not sufficient to 
agree with dictionary definitions that what 
tollows a period of culmination is decadence 
simply because it is less spectacular. On 
inis score alone Ford, Webster, etc. cannot 
Se dubbed as decadent. Further, writing 
on or about decadent men and society does 
not make the author decadent. This ıs 
obvious. Then, decadence as immorality is 
hardly acceptable in literature, yet it re- 
mains a highly controversial point, It is 
difficult to separate morality from life on 
the one hand and life from literature on the 
other. In recent years we have witnessed 
the cases of Lady Chatterley’s Lover (the 
unexpurgated edition) and Pasternak’s. Dr. 
Zhivago. From the literary point of view 
these works may be third rate and unneces- 
sary ; from the moral or political point of 
view such works may be shocking and 
Jangerous to political institutions; but 
thereby they cannot be called decadent as 
such. Literature embraces all levels of 
life’s realities: moral and immoral, tragic 
and comic, ugly and beautiful. It cannot 
be partial to any. You may condemn Law- 
rence for writing unnecessary and silly 
four-letter words; you may condemn 
Pasternak for openly denouncing Bolshev- 
ism as hooliganism; they cannot be con- 
demned as decadent authors solely on 
that. account. 

AS a literary movement the decadent 
spirit (L’Esprit décadent) has been defined 
by the Oxford Companion to French Lite- 
rature as a term applied to the "state of 
mind prevalent between 1880 and 1890 in 
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the small literary societies’ in France 
which reflected “the overwhelming ‘lan- 
gueur, futility, distate for any moral or 
religious restraint, a horror of banality, and 
a seeking after any novelty of sensation, 
however unnatural.” The term was first 
used by Laforgue—a Symbolist French poet, 
and may have come from a sonnet of Ver- 
laine’s “Je suis l'Empire a la fin de la 
decadence.” Verlaine said of decadence— 
“This word implies....the refined thoughts 
of extreme civilization, a high literary 
culture, a soul capable of intense voluptu- 
ousness...... It is made ofa mixture of 
sensual spirit and sad flesh and all the 
passionate splendours of the lower empire." 

~ What influence it had on literature may 
be seen from Huysman's novel “A Rebours" 
(Against the Grain). Des Esseintes, its 
hero, is the effete survivor of a worn-out 
aristocracy who hates banal society and 
lives alone among beautiful things. Not 
natural beauty but artificial things alone 
satisfy him. He leads a. perverse life, is 
full of ennui, and falls ill. His doctor 
brings him back into the real world and he 
begins to realise religion as a source of 
salvation. Des ' Esseintes is the typical 
decadent character. in literature. The 
Decadent, says Enid Starkie “was a highly^ 
evolved being, the final product of a dying 
civilization, with the charm of things on, 
the point offading." He was not interested in * 
Nature poetry but was withdrawn into the 
drawing room of Des Esseintes which was 
decorated with candles, lilies, and incense. 
Only the rarest form of art pleased him and 
the most sophisticated pleasures and vice 
were his routine affairs. The decadent was 
very tall and thin, and “always walked 
with a slouch, hollowing out his consump- 
tive chest. His sombre eyes were made to 
appear still more dark and dissipated by 
their rim of mascara. He always dressed 
in the latest fashion and spent most of his 
income on clothes, which were very tight- 
fitting, and this increased the slimness of 
his silhouette. He normally sported a 
monocle, and carried a light cane, or a long 
stick....He wore one light-coloured glove, 
the other he always carried leaving his 
right hand. bare, to show his fingers covered 
with gemmed rings; rubies, sapphires, and 
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' emeralds. The 


. trail of scent, and it was rumoured that. he 


indulged in hashish and opium. He enjoy- 


, ed the reputation of practising every kind 
-of vice, since ^ virtue is a characteristic of 
the bourgeois."- : 

Des Esseintes’ rooms . were 
“decorated: His way of living was highly 
extravagant. He delivered, sermons on the 
: proper cut of suits, shirts and shoes for his 
tastes were very ineticulous. 
a “mourning dinner" in a dining room hung 


with black draperies, and the fountains in. 


. his garden. "spouted.streams of black ink 
“into the air. The dinner was served on a 
black silk cloth, an orchestra played funeral 
"rhusie behind black curtains, while coal- 


black negresses, who were entirely naked, ` 


served the guests with food which was ot 
‘ dark colour. 


and nature. “Women he considered mere- 
iy as man’s. vice, his tourer or the ornament 
of his house to grace his board. He said 


that ‘artificiality’ is the distinctive mark of. 


- man's genius." Hence he pem the 
' counterfeit: to the natural, 

. The figure of the decadent was crystal- 
lized ‘In France in’ the person of Des 
Esseintes. In England Oscar Wilde became 
the leader of decadence. . 
Picture of Dorian Gray” was inspired by A 
Rebours. Wilde was, an aesthete and want- 
..ed'to live life artistically. As the aesthetes 
believed art is autonomous and knows no 
restraints; so also life lived artistically 
-should cbey no laws except its own. In this 
_novel Wetton tells Gray “The only way to 
get rid cf a temptation is to yield to it.” Th& 


little future Lord Henry says to Gray, “You: 


have a wonderfully beautiful face, ‘Mr. 
Gray....And Beauty is a form of Genius.” 
Gray’s picture painted by Basil Hallward 


4^ begins to deteriorate while Gray's youth 
.This. reversal of the' 


remains as it is. 
natural order. of things is the heart of the 
matter. Later Gray realised the folly of 
. believing “in the unsullied splendour of 
|», youth. Disillusioned .. he turns from this 
cult of a shallow Hedonism to'a. new life. 
He- goes up to his room and'kils himself 
before DE picture, ` MES 04 

. «19 . : 07 


Dena always locked. 
. weary, and everywhere he passed he left. a 


‘lity; Readers of his famous comedy ' 
. Importance (of . being 'Farnest," . “Salcme” 
‘and “De` Profundis” will be struck dumb 
.fulsomely ` 


legues are pointed, erisp, 


He once gave 


His. novel “The ` 
an easy mistake,” 


ideals of bourgeois 
ot decadents per se. 
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"Not only. . in the content of- life and 
character, but iñ form, style, and language 


also thére is, tóo much polish and artiicia- 
“he 


with admiration at the brilliance of verpal 
effects... The comedy is superficial-but high- 
ly stageworthy and interesting, The iia- 
brilliant, w tty, 
and the words used are simply’ irrep-22 
able. Verbal brilliance is. characteristic of 
the decadents. Trivial plots and itcas 
couched under the magic of words—‘he 
bon mot is the secret of the style of the 
decadents. In Wilde this finish reaches a 
culmination. He will continue to: he 7e- 
membered. as a brilliant stylist. 


Wilde is the most important of. the 
Decadents and Aesthetes though , Arvur 


_ Symons, and poets of the Rhymer’s Club 
Des Esseintes was a pter of women. 


had their own share in propagating. Bat 
now the decadent movement was alrecdy 
merging into Symbolism. English dzca- 
dentism as a movement -had a brief sj cll 
and was never unmixed. It:was a diffused 
mood and certainly got inspiration foon 
France. The English decadents.-had ^o 
clear-cut programme. The works of Wil-e, 
Symons, the paintings of Beardsley, ‘The 
Yellow Book, The Savoy—all these carr cd 
contempt for bourgeois ideals. “But it is 
says George d pru 
“to suppese that the literature of' the as 

Victorian decades, was a literature of ce- 
cadencé, cultivated by the apostles of a't 


„for art’s sake upon more than‘a little abs n- 


the. They revolt straight from Victorian 
respectability and. sre 
“The decadents end 
detrimentals of the ‘nineties, with all thiir 
follies and, excesses, made a clear disti-c- 
tion between Art: and Produce. They wer 
inspired not by the alleged profundities E 
psychology, but by the-frank, unconcedin s 
art of the new French painters and poe. 
That literature was a fine art, that it was a 
necessity of civilized life, that it was to h2 
pursued as an art withous féar and ea 
shame, that its theme, . could be found 2 


any aspects ‘or circumstances of life, c 


those themes should “be presented’ ‘with 


artistic : veracity without any reference “c 
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the tastes, desires and prejudices of the 
bcurgeois that literature, as an art, had no 
ccncern with the inculcation of ideas cur- 
rently accepted as moral, that ‘academic’ 
art was invariably ‘produce’ and not art at 
all, that the true response to art could be 
fcund in the select few at one end, and in 
the unsophisticated, ingenuous frequenters 
o2 the old music-halls, at the other, and 
scarcely at all in the solidly respectable 
‘bourgeois patrons of Mudie’s and the Royal 
Ascademy—these were among the faithfully 
azcepted credenda of the nineties.” Along- 
sde of this Decadent school other nonde- 
cadent tendecies are Naturalism in Moore, 
Eealism in Crackenthorpe,  Neo-classicism 
in Lionel Johnson, and Idealism of the 
Celtic Revival. Nor is Decadence to be 
equated to the Art for Art's Sake school. 
Chis school has been more misrepresented 
end misunderstood: rather than damaging 
ihe cause of art, it has drawn attention to 
its intrinsic value and to art as one. of the 
ends of life. In this way the 1890s. in 
Axnglish literature were more of a period 
of transition than of decadence. 

Decadence per se in its germinal form 
:s rather to be found in the work of some 
xf our contemporaries. Its roots are to be 
sought for in the damaged concept of man 
-imself, the very roots of art are now 
sullied and rotten. Here is no question, of 
value, artistic or moral; the very founda- 
Hon of life and hence of art is being nega- 
tived. There is a widespread contempt -for 
man and life, rather than the search for 
truth about him. Not Baudelairean ennui 
{the eight deadly sin as he would call it) 
but the stark nihilism of the moderns 
strikes us as a decadent tendency. Some 
examples may be picked up at random. In 
Orwell’s Animal Farm animals look from 
pig to man and from man to pig and from 
pig to man again, but already it was impos- 
sible to say which was which. In 1884, 
O’Brien asks W. Smith whether he was 
prepared to die, commit acts of sabotage 
which may cause death of hundreds of in- 
nocent people, betray his own country io 
foreign powers, $o throw sulphuric acid in 
a child's face for his interest, etc, and the 
answer in each case is affirmative. Smith 
is so dehumanized that not a single word 
of protest comes out of him. Further 
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examples can be given from several 
authors including O'Neill, Camus, . 5. 
Beauvoir and Huxley. It will be said in 
protest that their works are meant to be a 
satire on the human condition as it exists 
today in the manner of Swift and Shakes- 
peare's Timon of Athens. No decadence is 
implied. This is again a very difficult 
question inasmuch as the writer portrays 
a world as he finds it, and we have already 
maintained that writing of or about decad- 
ent people does not make the literature 
itself decadent. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that satire is against a particular vice or 
folly—social or individual—and not against 
existence itself. If it is argued that the 
writer has no choice but to depict life and 
the world as they are, the answer is the 
same: literature must transcend its envi- 
ronments; it is not merely a photograph of 
life and society but an imaginative ideali- 
zation of it. If in the process of doing so 
decadent tendencies have to be incorporata 
ed, of course, no objection can be raised. 
But when the very existence of man is 
derided and held to be' meaningless we 
do have germs of decadence. M. Arnold 
said truly that literature must be rooted in 
life, though we need not agree with him 
about the narrow meaning he gave to life.; 
In the works of almost all our contempor- 
aries life itself has ceased to be of any sig- 
nificance and meaning. Cruelty, torture,. 
and insanity are the only themes that pos- 
sess their minds. The Death wish is 
supreme. What redeems slightly this in- 
sanity fair of literature is the continuance 
of cther tendencies, even this consciousness 
that such and such literature is decadent. 
By contrast, Thomas  Hardy's pessimism 
and characters are intensely human and 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms leaves the 
impression of blankness of life, yet it keeps 
up pity for the suffering hero and the dead 
heroine. Their sad lot, though partly un- 
convincing, is yet. typical of the modern- 
man. He doesn’t decry and condemn 
human life itself. Whether the former 
decadent tendencies will prevail and gain 
the upper hand or the latter ones which 
are still touched with human feeling, in 
other words, whether we are living in an 
age of transition or decadence only time 
will show. : 
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IN SEARCH OF THE SUPREME, (Vol. I) : 
By M. K. Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, 
"*Ahmedabad-14, Pp. 388. Price Rs. 5/-. 


Mahatma Gandhi was all Godloving and he 
was nothing if not one entirely dependent upon 
God for his very life and activities. To him 
Truth was God and non-violence was the way to 


Him. 


In this volume the writings, speeches and 
<~ utterances of Mahatmaji have been classified 
into five sections, viz, (1) God; (2) Faith, 
Reason and Morality; (3) Prayer, Worship and 
p Guidance ; (4) Spirituality and Penance and 
(5) Life, Dealth and After and topics divided 
into 256, 

To read this book is to associate oneself 
with a great soul which uplifts the mind and the 
spirit to a higher level. Indeed Gandhiji is a 
great spiritual asset to humanity. 


EVOLUTION OF AGRARIAN RELA- 
TIONS IN INDIA: By Sri Bhowani Sen. 
People’s Publishing House, New Delhi, pages 
268. Price Rs. 8.50. : 


The purpose of the author is to give a gene- 
- ral idea of India's agrarian relations in the post- 
independence period. In order to do so, he has 
discussed in eight chapters, Natures of the Agra- 
rian Problem, Heritage of the Past, Rural Eco- 
nomy under British Rule, The Transition in 
Agrarian Relations, Growth of  Capitalist Rela- 
tions in Agriculture, Nature of Agrarian Legis- 
lations since Independence and finally Trends of 
India's Rural Economy. 

According to the author despite changes and 
modifications in the course of last decade. Indian 


Gandevi, Dist. Surat, isstead of sending them to the Editor, 


agriculture is yet largely enmeshed in semi-feu«.al 
relations. The following elements are firmly 
entrenched in India’s rural economy: Inferior 
tenanzy with obligation to pay uneconomic ren. ; 
unequal exchange between the peasant and tae 
merchant; firm grip of money over rural eco- 
nomy ; and effects of casteism on certain aspects 
of production. 

Although the policy followed by the Rulirg 
Party is at best a: compromise of different trencs, 
the solution lies along the path of .democrat.c 
planning which may be called peasants’ -pah 
summed up as follows: land to tillers, elimine- 


.tion cf usury and introduction of state trading 


in agricultural commodities. Complete aboliticn 
of all remnants of feudalism is necessary by 
strict :mposition of a ceiling on all land holdings. 
Thus -andless and the poor tillers may be gives 
lands taken away from landlords. The authcr 
also wants complete nationalization of banks and 
rapid extension of the Banking System to rurel 
areas to provide cheap and abundant agricultural 
credit. Redemption of peasants’ debt at the cost 
of the state is also advocated. 

But land reform is no panacea for the solu- 
tion o7 all economic problems. So the Govern. 
ment of India is tackling this problems along 
with many others which face the country ai 
present. 

We congratulate the author for placing z 
strong case for further land reform pointing ow 
the present defects and shertcomings substant 
tiated by facts and figures. 


RUSSIA, AMERICA AND THE WORLD: 
By Louis Fischer, ' Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, Pp. 298. Price Rs. 2/-. 
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fox America. 
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In this boak the well- Ps T poet 


Writer has discussed the most burning questions of 
. thé day' and occasionally has given his own opi- 


nion in regard to the solutions of some other! 
prcblems.. The subjects discussed in. thirteen 
chapters àre—The cold war, Difficult. dialogue, 


“The Roots ‘of Soviet foreign policy, The Russian 


Jear and the Chinese „Tiger, Khrushchev, The 
Creative ' Peninsula, The Vanity of Empire, 
Nehru and the future of India, China, Pakistan 
and, India, A matter: of Loye, Israel in Africa, 
Ihe future of Communism and A Foreign Policy 


Greatest ` personalities and’ their E A 


have been discussed with such clarity that a peru- - 
sal of these pages will 


benefit not.only students 
and men of politics, but also the ordinary readers 


' interested in their own well- being and.welfare of 


the world: Naturally communism, its philosophy 
and its methods have found much space 
but the .so-called capitalism of the nineteenth 
century with its exploiting and empire building 
astivities is changing so rapidly that if not in 


near; but in distant future, there is possibility of 


Loth these ‘isms’ changing: beyond recognition 
tneir original colour and content. The writer’ 
wants a better, world and a better: world cannot 
be created by a set of dogmas held fast. by a 
nation or group of nations. ,Mr..Louis Fischer 
"wants more heart than reason in the foreign poli- 
cies’ of nations. He is right when he says, “In 
the long-run, and often in the short run, .the 
5andhian method. is invincible.” 


A. B. Dutta 


AN. ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND 
FUNCTION OF ART: By Dr. S. K. Nandi. 
Published by the Uiniverstty. of Calcutta: * (With 
Foreword by Dr: Niharrajan Roy). Price Rupees 
Ten- only. as E 

Dr. Niharranjan Roy, Dean of the 


Faculty of: Arts, Calcutta University, "has 
rightly called Dr. Nandi, one of the front: 
rank aestheticians of new India and Dr. 


Nandi has amply justified the above re- 


mark bv. his penetrating. analysis and deep: 


.scholarship as evident in mo ne under 


review. 


The concept of ee in "general 
and of aesthetics in particular has _been 
undergoing rapid changes under the im- 
pact of the study’ of Semantics, so earnestly 
taken up by -scholars all the world over. 
Analysis has -justly been considered to be 


. the mission of philosophy and now-a- days 


philosophy does not take - pride in. giving 
‘truths’ but i DER ECS itself in a streneous 


” 
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"such stalwarts as Plato; Aristotle, -- 


has characterised Flato’s motive as 
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pursuit “of meaning. This entails analysis . 
ànd tne book under.review being a study 

in the metaphysics of aesthetic forms and 

structure- analyses the, aesthetic theories "of. 
Kant, 
Hegel, Romain Rolland, Benedetto ‘Croce 
and Rabindranath Tagore. With. remark- 
able clarity and precision ihe theories have. 
been presented. The conventional views on | 
Plato and Aristotle have been subjected to 

strict logical scrutiny and the author has 
offered.a defence for Plato although E 
‘extras - 
aesthetic.’ Aristotle has been accused of 
going ‘by the Platonic legacy of utilitarian- 


-ism. Kant and Hegel are well-known’ for- 


their aesthetic philosophy. The author has 
taken pains to expound and critically 
evaluate their theories. Hegel’s five-fold 
classification of art has been cited and its 
validity thoroughly discussed. The author 


refers to Hegels philosophy of fine arts, 


and makes out'a case against Hegel regard- 
ing the latter’s colossal ignorance of the true. 
nature and content of the . ancient Indian 
art forms. Hegel’s reference to Indian art 
as Grotesque has been rightly. criticised by 
the author of the book under review and he 
deserves commendation ‘for undoing ` the 
wrong done to Indian art by a scholar of 
Hegel's stature. Immanuel Kant’s aesthe-- 
tics is not a pleasant study. It requires* 
year long researches to unravel the 
meanings of the different passages of the 
third critique. The author did not always + 
go by the conventional interpretations but’ 
has ‚taken care to interpret Kantian ideds 
in his own way. -We admit that his inter--- 
pretation at places have been sparkling. 


Dr. Nandi has broken new grounds in 
the last two chapters of his book. Aesthetics 
of Romain Rolland is very little known in 
India as well as in his own country. French. 
scholars have not as yet accomplished and | 
presented a rounded system of Rolland’s 
aesthetics. It is a fascinating study: "One' 
wonders to find out that the French savant 
said so many things and in such a system- 
atic way on the fundamental problems of" 
art and aesthetics. The last’ chapter offers 
an analysis and comparative study of the 
aesthetic theories of Benedétto Croce and 
Rabindranath Tagore. As a system-builder, 
Croce definitely scores above Tagore. In 
versatility, again, Tagore is beyond Croce 
for all times to come. One is an academie 


philosopher and. the other is a seer of 


truths. So, they TOPTI; make an interest- ` 
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ing edo Dr. .Nandi's leanings seem to ba- 


towards the Crocean type of idealism as, it 
suits to be fitted in a, rounded system. 
Tagore talked and wrote on art and aesthe- 
tics. While he talked as a poet or a creative 
artist his views came very near those, . as 
.advotated by Croce, Where ‘Tagore philoso- 
phises on art as an academic philosopher, 


he. drifts “away from Croce and drifts. 


away from his own ‘views as evidenced 
in his ‘creative writings. This contra- 
diction in Tagore has been  adroitly 
brought, up on the surface by the 
analysis that Dr. Nandi presents. We may 
not agree with his views on all counts but 
.we commend his spirit of enquiry and flaire 
for scientific analysis. This type of analysis 
is rare and we recommend this book, to all 
serious ‘students’ of art, literature and’ 
aesthetics for a sound intellectual stimula- 
tion. At places the author is challenging 
and his challenge has got to be met by 
researchers of the new generation. 


go a j S. K. D. 


INDIA 1962: T lie; Government of . dada 
, Publication. Price Rs. 6.50. - 


It is more or less ‘a comprehehsive reierence 
volume, which provides authentic 
on diverse aspects of our national life and endea- 
,vours. It is:one of the musts for a library, news- 
"paper establishment, educational ' 
et cetera. , i 
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: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, PIONEER 
IN EDUCATION : By L. K. Elmhirst, published 
by John Murray ` Ltd., 50,. Albemarle Street, 
London, WI Price 15s. net. 


The book under review presents a facet of 
the myraid-minded, versatile Tagore-in so far as 
it relates to his views and ideas on education, 
weaving round, particularly, the founding of 
Sreeniketan, the Institute of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. It contains some Essays and also some 
. Exéhanges between Tagore and Elmhirst, and is 
a highly illuminative and instructive study sug- 
gestive of a-deep, cogent thinking. 


Leonard Elmhirst and his wife Dorothy Elm- 
hirst occupy a unique place in the annals of the - 
Visva-Bharati in accepting .to translate into 
action Tagore's dream, to help India. on her feet 
by installing ‘a model for  resuscitating the 
Indian village life and economy. While yet a 
student in the "University of Cornell, U.S.A. for 
a course in the science and économies: of practi- . 


cal farming, Leonard met: Tagore, on invitation, 
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information 


institution, in 
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at New ‘York and felt inspired. to y tieni uade -he 
decline of the'arts and agriculture of the village in 
the- neighbourhood of Saritiniketan—where pézle 
-once enjoyed. a decent economie and. sociál con- 
‘dition and-a ` culture that no longer ` survi-ed. 
Leonard: came to India and'set to ‘work by he 
first’ week of February, 1922. Thanks to -Dorc*hy 


. —bhey were married in 1925—she financed .he 


enterprise -ffom the very. start and continuec to 
do so uptil J947.: “That afternoon”, Leorard 
speaks of the day he arrived at the Village Surul, 
the place of operation, with a small staff znd 
some ten college students, “we dug trenches and 
fixed latrines with buckets. . . . . , ‘But where’, 
said the boys, “is the sweeper who will en>ty 
"the latrine buckets?’ ‘Don’ t worry, there will be 
a sweeper in the morning’, I said. The folloumg 
‘morring, they caught sight of me emptying he 
buckets. Three ` ‘boys. immediately ran to as::st. 
Af this is to be part of the training’, they sa.d, 
‘can we not do it -for ourselves from now cn?’ 

. For ‘a time I saw little of Tagore. Ore or 


other of the staff kept him in touch. They -old 
ne, ‘the same week we set out, that they ad 
TUM. him (Tagore) digging a trench in iis 


garden and emptying his ówn bucket of wrste 
matter into it." 


. Tagore never tired stressing that- alag 
with the material advancement of the .vil.ge 
there must be the search for a creative, a 
- life. The result was the establishment of a boa- 

ing school that: goes by the name of ‘Siksha-Satra. 
The boys arrived on Monday morning each with 
a small sack of rice enough for five “days, and 
- went home on Saturday. The boys and girls were 
thus to be equipped with an education in “terns 
of their needs to grow, to imagine and to əx- 
plore so as to be able to plav their role in .he 
village with ' understanding and capacity tor 
expansion. 


Some years ‘after. Gandhiji paid a visit to 
this school and was so much impressed that he 
took the loan of à member of the staff to help 
him plan an all-India -revolution in  prir.ry 
education. Gandhiji' chose the term “Basic Enu- 
cation''for the system which was then, worked 
out Zor- him. ‘But Basic’, says Elmhirst, ‘draws 
only in part upon the ideas of Tagore, and ` ias 
had engrafted on to it other ideas for. wh.ch 
Tagore would not have given’ his approval. I 
do not know what precisely are the terme of 
acknowledgement to Tagore in the preamble of 
the scheme of Basic Edacatidh as it operates -ow 
in India- i 


. The best tie. I „should think, Elmburst 
& Elmhirst got for. the - signal service they have 
done India is what Tagore wrote to` Leorard 
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about five years after he had started the work. 
"Your spiri", he wrote, “will still work in 
Surul, and I shall always remember you not 
merely as a friend, but as a sharer in the inti- 
macy of a conjoint creation." About another four 
years after when, by the time, the seed Elmhirst 
hed sown grew up into a fine tree bearing 
fruits, Tagore wrote him, “We two were of un- 
equal age, but [ was not aware of the difference 
for a moment and our companionship was so 
utterly simple and intimate. I think you are the 
anly one who closely came to know me when I 
vas young and old at the same time”. 

As a fitting epilogue to their marriage, 
Dorothy and Leonard Elmhirst have founded and 
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dedicated themselves to the upbringing of Darting- 
ton Hall in Devonshire. It is the home of many— 
varied endeavours in Humanities, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Industry, etcetera. Leonard has 
done his part in the Tagore centenary by giving 
the world a live blueprint of village reconstruc- 
tion in India. Alongside, he has given us 
idea how Tagore sleeplessly devoted himself to 
circumvent the misery and frustration implicit in 
a hide-bound, metallic system of education. It is 
an eminently readable book, worth the subject 
of memoir, and will adorn any really valuable 
bookcase. 


Jocrs C. Bose 








MIRACLE MAN WIR URBIVALLEO POWER 


l Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England, 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB, M.R.A,B, 

(London) of International fame, President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 
Sabha of Banaras and All india Astrological and Astron mical Society of Caleuita his won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout ibe world (e.g., in England, America, Africa, 
Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, Hong! ong, etc.) and many notable persons 
from every nook and corner of the world have gent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted grenteat Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell ata glance all about one’s past, present and future aud with the belp of 
Yogic and Tantric powers can redress the pernicious influence of evil planets, help .to 
win difficult law suits, ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent child 
leisneas and fros people from debta and family unhappinees, 
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Despalred persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Parditji 
WONDERFUL TANTRIK BLESSINGS BENEFITED MILLIONS ALL OVER THE GLOEE 


Dhanada grants vast wealth, good luck aud all  rouad prosperity, honour and fame in life. 
Puja expenses ordinary Hs. 7.67 nP. Special Re, 29,0 nP. Super-Special Ks. 129.69 vP.. Bagalemukhi 
to overcome enemies it is unique. Geta promotion in services and in winning civil or criminal 
suits and for pleasing higher officials, it is unparalleled. Paja expenses: Ordinary Re. 0.12 uP. 
Special Rs, 34.12 nP.. Super-special Ra. 184.25 aP, Mohini: Enables arch foes to become friends and 
friends mors friendly. Paja expenses: Ordinary Rs.11.50 nP., Special Re. 34.12 nP., Super-special 
Rs. 387.87 nP. Saraswati: For Success in examination gain of retentive powers and sharp memory. 
Puja expenses : Ordinary Rs. 96 nP., Special Rs. 38.58. ; 

A few names of admirers—The  Hon'ble Chief Justice of Caleutta High Court. Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherji, Kt. The Hon'ble Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray of Orisea High Court. The Hon’ble 
Minister, Government of Bengal. Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot. The Hon ble Maharaja of Santosh and 
Ex-president of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Moomatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Athgarh. Her Highness the Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of Tripura. Her Highness 
the Maharani Saheba of Cooch Behar. Mrs. F. W. Gillesple, Detriot, Mich, United States; of America. 
Mr, K. Ruebpaul. Shanghai, China. Mr. J A. Lawrence. Osaka Japan & many others, 

e Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Kequest. 
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Indian Periodicals 


The Child in Society 


The Aryan Path, July 1962, publishes, an 
article based on Mr. M. A. Langdell’s address to the 
Institute of World Culture, excerpts from which 
are well worth reproduction as they relate to one 
of the most vital problems of today : 

The National Association of Schoolmasters 
has maintained throughout the forty years of its 
existence the great importance of the family unit 
in the field of education and in the wider areas 
of society generally. The whole history of man- 
kind reveals the necessity of the continuance of 
the security, the comfort, the educative forces to 
be found in the sound family unit. The word it- 
self derived from the Latin has great significance 
when seen in relationship to familia—household 
~gamulus—servant or attendant. One member of the 
household hears a responsibility for the rest. The 
responsibilities of parenthood are fundamental to 
the establishment of the true home. 


Mr. Harry Bell in his presidential address to 
the Association at Blackpool last Easter said :— 

Though marriage is essentially a partnership, 
I am firmly of the opinion that the roles of the 
“respective partners can be clearly defined and are 
determined by the differing physical and emotional 
characteristies of the two sexes. Thus by virtue of 
"his greater physical potential the male is the pro- 
vider and by virtue of her greater capacity for 
patience, love and understanding the mother is the 
administrator. Thereby we can see quite clearly 
the quality of the impact that these two profoundly 
important people should make upon the growing 
child. Mother the sheet anchor, the giver of love, 
comfort, security ; by her constant presence, the 
figurehead of stability in the child's ` changing 
world. The wise Solomon of the home to whom 
the young child may turn to seek solutions to its 
many problems, in fact, the one person who can 
best provide all the ingredients of healthy physi- 
_cal and mental growth. There is no need, there- 
fore, to emphasize the profound importance of the 
mothers in our society and the outstanding part 
that they play in the moral, emotional and physi- 
cal development of our future citizens. Yet it is 
true.that, in the main, young women enter upon 
this sacred work unskilled, untrained, unprepared 
and often quite unaware that a woman can find 
her deepest satisfaction in the development of the 
skills and character necessary in homemaking. 


Alas, it is true also that so often these days ske is 
not there in the home with her children, rathe - is 
she engaged in the pursuit of tawdry, material mm- 
provement for the home. On her return she is too 
tired, too jaded, too preoccupied with her other 
life to give herself wholly and unselfishly to bev 
children. And what of the father in this situaten, 
is he able to maintain his position as head of 13e 
house, thus presenting to his children an imzze 
of strength and wise leadership ? Is he still able to 
assert that essential control and discipline in “ne 
home from which grows self-discipline and sef- 
control ? Or is it more likely, as so often is ae 
case, that he will make a futile endeavour to taze 
over, quite inadequately, where his wife has fail, 
then give the whole thing up as a hopeless tz. k 
and seek solace outside the home ? 

The education of the child, by which I imp-y 
the full preparation for life in the testing wo: d 
of the latter half of the twentieth century, begis 
in the home. It may be said to begin in the warmih 
and security of the womb. Certainly the roots to 
full ard healthy growth are established and set 
deep kefore the child reaches school age. The ir- 
fant needs love, security, warmth, routine and tvs 
parents with “one voice.” Inevitably crises occir 
in every child's life—the change from home :» 
school, the arrival of another baby in the hone, 
the change from primary to secondary educatio-, 
the stirrings of adolescence and others which a-2 
part of the family life. On such occasions th- 
home is the refuge, the source of comfort am 
guidance. I quote again :— 


Many of the anti-social characteristics whic: 
become apparent in some adults can be trace- 
back to unhappy childhood caused through ir- 
adequate family life. Those of us who spenz 
our working days in the world of children arz 
frequently made aware of the awful tragedies 
brought about by the unhappy and brokea 
home and by the refusal or inability of parents 
to face up to their responsibilities. All too ofter. 
we are brought face to face with some of the 
seriors consequences arising out of disturbance: 
in a child's early human attachments. We see the 
small child unduly worried and bewildered bs 
some slight change in its,school programme 
and we know that it is unhappy and insecure at 
home. We witness the sad decline of a child's 
standards of conduct, honesty and loyalty anc 
we know that it is inwardly worried by parental 
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conflict. The belligerent, unpopular boy who | 


bullies his way through school js probably un- 
wanted and , unloved at home. The child who 


~ shows no regard for ‘discipline and scant res- 


pect for persons or property is likely to be 
living in.an environment where these attitudes 
are part of everyday living. Most of all we are 
‘concerned: that in all probability these children, 
‘spending their most formative years in an en- 


vironment where doubtful values exist, will them- . 


.selves one day become unsatisfactory parents. 
It is used to be accepted that three educative 


forces. supported the child in its growth towards 


the establishmerit of the mature social being. Like , 


three legs of à tripod they held up the structure: 


They. were the home, the school and the church. ` 


Sadly it is true that the influence of the last has 


- gone in many cases. My experience in & large - 


secondary school in an industrial area reveals. that 


most families have little contact with’ organized. 


religion. One support has gone. The influence of 
home and' family is much less apparent for good 
than ever before. Children get themsclves off to 
school ; they return to empty houses ; they are 
part of the “latch- key army” .or, worse, they run 
the streets until someone comes home, Some.come 
to school too tired; 
learn. The responsibilities that are the parents' 
for even the bodily welfare of children are in:some 
cases shrugged off and. passed.to the school. 


' The remaining leg of the tripod is the. school 
which' continues to teach fundamental values and 
does not confine itself to the narrower duty of im- 
parting knowledge. The good school teaches the 


inherent value of work, the necessity for truth and, 


‘honesty in daily life. It attempts to develop a 
‘sense of responsibility and a social conscience. 


The teacher sometimes feels abandoned, wonders - 


whether his is a voice crying in the wilderness 


; and his proclaimed values alien in an age when 


+ 


~ 


current slogans include—‘I’m _ all-right Tack” — 
Couldn't care less”— 


‘Never had 
Self-interest, material things, Pools, Bingo, 


it so good,” 


the 


“fast buck"— are these the modern values? If. 
"society as a 
"things how can it blame. the young, the adole- 
` Scent, flush. with money as he is, when he goes 


‘whole condones or ignores these 


off" the rails ? He is walking on shifting sands 
and -overhead—who knows ?—the atom bomb. 
Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow . . ...? 
The adults of today carry the burden of blame 
' for-our young people .whó go wrong. Perhaps 
our désire for liberty has opened the door to 
. licence. Perhaps in a fully educated society of 


- mature beings, the temptations of our age, the 
bad book, film, 
Du and television would be spurned and cease - 


salacious, the meretricious, the 


= 
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unfit in body and spirit, to- - 


‘ing in a 


i a n,n. ae oe? € 
-€ o- . . Tan . 


to be big ines Until such ,time as society is 
' educated “and mature, surely the State has a res- 
ponsibility to protect its future citizens :— 
In 1934 there were: 195,000 - indictable 
offences known to the police, in 1959 there 
` were 675,600. This is a threefold increase and 
represents, with the exception of 1954, a steady, 
annual rise. Perhaps the most distressing fea- 
ture of this dreadful trend is the fact that last 
year, very: nearly a’ half of’ all those ‘found 
guilty. of indictable offences were under 21 
years of age. More disturbing -still is the know- 
ledge that. the biggest single group of those 
before the courts was that “between the ages of 
l4 years and 17 years. Now these delinquents 
ere mere children and are either still attending 
‘or have” very recently ' left our educational 
establishments. To that section of’ our society. 
which concerns itself with moral welfare, and: 
this group must include all: .connected with 
education, this startling evidence of the growth 
of crime must be taken as a measure of failure. 
We cannot afford to: be complacent’ while 
crime and violence increases, while the prisons 
of this country are full to. overflowing . because 
one in sixty-eight of the population is . com- 
miting an indictablé offence annually. 


No section of the community can escape pat 
of the censure which . the’ _ previous statement 
reveals, These young people were in our schools 
until recently; and teachers, I am certain, are 
not complacent. That they feel depréssed ts 
certain; that they feel a little, let down ‘is not sur- 
prising: classes are too large, trained teachers 
are too. few, dilapidated schools too common. This 
nation can only afford apparently 3 to 4 per cent 
of the national income for education. Russia 
devotes 10 to 12 per cent and the United States 
9 to 10 per cent. Educate „on the cheap and 
inevitably this nation will decline in the modern 
world to the third rate. A new look at education 


with a hand on heart would be the foundation ‘of 


preventive mediciné against x present Sickness 
in our society. 


Such measures are vital but will not cure the 
present epidemic, and one feels depressed as docs 
Mr. Foster of the Central After Care’ Association, 
Borstal division, when he says “We are trying tò, 
present as acceptable standards that must, seem 
farcical when compared with their manner of 
life in their natural habitat," and “We are try- 
brief period to reshape” a pattern .of 
conduct that is the product of years of sordid 
experience." ^ Poilee, magistrates, probation 
officers, psychologists, after-care officers and other 
excellent people- are heavily engaged in. ` this 
struggle against the criminal and anti-social 
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activities of so large a section of our young 
people. A good deal of research is being made 
into the reasons for the behaviour, and explana- 
tions are offered as to why the individual is anti- 
social. Is not the answer simple? They have not 
been taught the difference between right and 


; wrong. They have no social conscience. 





The Rising Trend In Prices: 1955-62 


A special article published in the Eastern 


Economist in its issue dated August 3, on the 
above subject would appear to be of especial 


interest in the context of current economic pres- 
sures within the country :— 


Great anxiety has been expressed recently 
in regard to the rise in prices which has im- 
posed considerable pressure, as always, upon 
those least able to bear it. The Congress Par- 
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liamentary Party Executive Committee se:-up, 
a month ago, a special sub-committee to study 
the whole problem of prices so as to suggest 
ways and means for curbing another steep rise. 
It is the object of this special article to ana- 
lyse the available statistical evidence so as to 
highlight the commodities where. the pressure 
has been the heaviest and also to measure the 
rate of rise in prices since the beginning of 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

The All India Working Class Cost of Living 


Index which represents the average of working 


‘class indices of 27 industrial centres all over ihe 


country shows that upward pressures are us.ally 
generated in the second half of the year, i.e., 
iram July to December. In 1960, the rise in 
prices in the second half over the first half was 
of the order of 2.5 per cent. Similarly, in 1961, 
the rise was of the order of 3.2 per cent. -. is 
believed that this will be repeated in 1962 as 
well. 


Table I 

* All India Cost of Living Index: s -62 (Base : 1949—100) 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
January 97 107 111 117 122 123 127 
February 97 107 110 118 122 123 127 
March 100 107 110 117 121 124 121 
April 103 108 111 117 122 124 127 
May 104. 110 113 119 123 124 127 
June 106 112 116 122 124 125 a 
Six Months’ Ave- 
rage : 101 109 112 118 122 124 
July .107 112 119 124 126 127 
August. 109 113 120 125 126 128 
September 108 114 121 . 124 125 128 
October 109 113 123 126 125 128 
November 110 114 122 126 124 128 
December 109 113 119 122 124 128 
Six Months’ Ave- | 
rage : 109 113 121 125 125 128 
Percentage i . 

| Changes of 

Second half ; 
over first half 4-7.9 J-3.7 4-8.0 +5.9 --2.5 --3.2 
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- Table II 
Index Numbers of Wrolesale Pate of All Commodities: 1955-62 

(Averages) i (Base : 1952-53—100) 
Average of First 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960,  :1961 1962 
Half of the Year 91.0 908.6 107.2 107.7 113.3 120.6 126.3 -124.9 
Averages of Second : 
Half of the Year 92.1 106.7- 109.8 1148 -+ 117.8 125.3 125.4 . 
Percentage Change - 
of First Half over 
Second Half of dm | 
the Year - 12 +8.2 +19 4-71 +40. -+3.9 047 . 


The behaviour of the index since 1956 shows 
a remarkably uniform pattern wherein the 
average index in the first half of the year turns 
out to be the same as the average in the second 
half of the preceding year. This fact is brought 
out by Table I above. On this analogy the second 
half of 1962 will certainly cross the limit of 130 
(Base: 1940—100)—-an all time peak. The con- 
clasion which emerges from a scrutiny of this 
index is that the secular trend in prices is up, 
ard there seems to be no prospect of the con- 
sumer prices either stabilizing or declining in 
the short run. 


The same technique of measuring the rate of 
rise in wholesale prices in the second half of the 


year as compared to the first half réveals ` an 
interesting pattern ` though not ` conforming 
exactly to the behaviour of the All India Work- 
ing Class Cost of Living Index. Except for 1961, 
the average of the index of the wholesale prices 
for the second half has always been higher thax 
the average of the first half since 1955. A steep 
fall in jute prices last year which affected both 
raw jute and jute manufactures kept the index 
subdued with the result that 1961 did not follow 
the pattern exhibited in the earlier years. But 
this is certain that prices have been steadily 
rising from year to year whatever the manner of 
comparison. Whether the figures are looked  at* 
from year to year or month to month, the trend 
has been upwards. 


Table III 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Selected Commodities : 


Croup June, June, June, 
55 36 57 
1. Food Articles (50.4) 84 99 109 
11. Liquor & | 
Tobacco (2.1) 82 81 92 
III. Fuel, Power, Light 
Lubricants. ( 3.0) 95 99 112 
IV. Industrial Raw 
Materials (15.59 93 113 121 
1. Manufactures (29.0) 98 104 109' 
Vi. All Commodities 
. (100.0) 90 102 Bi 


1955.62 (Base: 1952-53—100) 

l | June, June, June, -June, June, 

58 39 60 61 

113 119 120 121 125 

92 08 110 100 100 

116 116 Ale 123 ` 123 

Lis 120 140 149 ^ 186 

108 109 120 120 129 

112 116 123 126 © ` 127 
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Table III (above) sets out the indices of 
wholesale prices of selected commodities for the 
month of June from 1955 to 1962. There is no 
commodity which has shown a tendency to drop. 

However useful these indices may be in 
measuring inflationary pressures in the Indian 
economy, they do leave out certain essential ele- 
ments such as expenditure on education, trans- 
port, housing, etc. which are imposing increas- 
ing burdens on the urban population particularly. 
No index gives due weight to these pressures. 
The wholesale price index has no provision for 
measuring the changes in rents except for  re- 
cording the prices of cement, steel, bricks, etc. 
The rise in prices of these componnts fails to 
measure accurately the staggering increase I 
house rents. The consumer price indices assume 
a constant rent because of the application of the 
Rent Control Acts in most of the urban centres. 
In fact, urbanization in this country has  pro- 
gressed very fast in recent years and families 
migrating to urban areas find it very hard to 
get accommodation at reasonable rates. That is 

„yhy slum areas are growing in all urban cen- 
“tres. No index evolved so far in the country 
takes care of these additional pressures. 


The Making of Tomorrow 


We reproduce below excepts from an Editorial 
“published in The Aryan Path, August 1962, as 
a thought provoking challenge : 

There are no miracles in nature. Everything 


;-that happens, happens under law, eternal, immu- 


table and ever active, however veiled its work- 
ings are from ordinary sight. Probably not a 
statesman could be found who would demur to 
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those propositions in theory. And yet it is as 
miracle-workers extraordinary that most planners 
of new orders stand forth on the world stags. A 
“new world? with the same prejudices and 
pettiness in all of us? A “new world” with the 
same selfish men at the head of affairs as before? 
Wil that not be the same old world, benind 
however smiling a new mask? 

Man, alone among beings, having free will 
has the power to break the fundamental law of 
harmony that underlies all life. But, having 
broken it, he does not have the power to side- 
step the reaction. That will follow, as inevitably 
as the living bough pressed down springs back... 

The makers of tomorrow can no more Lzild 
a new world out of nothing than could the Laity 
Itse.f. It is the attitude of the true scientist that 
they require. Ex nihilo nihil fit, he doggedly 
maintains. What can any world, any situat:on, 
be but the result of permutation or of comoin- 
ation of pre-existing elements? Ideal solut:ons 
made in vacuo can be of little practical avail. 

When a new material structure is to be 
erected, the plan must take account of the 
materials available. And a sorry lot of materials 
are our world architects confronted with! Timbers 
half eaten through by the white ants of race and 
colour prejudice. Girders half rusted away by 
superstitions and  animosities in the name of 
religion and by materialism in the name of 
science. To use these as they are is to invite -lis- 
aster. We cannot scrap them altogether; they are 
all ve have. But they must be treated, the depre- 
dations of the rust and termites checked. If tney 
are adequately treated and reinforced with the 
concrete of right intent and brotherly good will 
we can yet raise a better edifice than any inat 
humanity has known in modern times. 
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Of Mutts & Medicare 


Karl E. Meyer writing in the New Leader 
in its issue dated 25th June, says : 

Free enterprise, American style, is not with- 
out its triumphs; it may have failed the aged and 
infirm, but it spreads its  beneficences graadly 
on the dog. In New York, for example, you can 
outfit your Afghan hound in lace pyjamas ($25), 


false eyelashes ($.95) or a custom-made grey 
chetserfield overcoat with a velvet collar and 


maching top hat (a bargain at $33.50). Or your 
mastiff can be scented with Kennel No. 9 and 
immortalized in Our Puppy’s Baby Book, with 
spaces provided for paw prints and such entries 
as “My First Birthday" and “My First Christ- 
mas.” 

I came upon this important Americana in 
a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, in 
aa article about canine affluence that some future 
Gibbon may consult with profit. The author, 
Toni Howard, notes that the classified telephone 
directory in Manhattan lists 115 hotels, country 
clubs, bath clubs and beauty shops for dogs, 
where hi-fi music soothes Wowser as his toes 
are manicured in emporia, with names like. The 


Foodle Boutique and Bow Wow Glamour. Air 
conditioned? Certainly, madam. 
All told, Americans, out of worthy  senti- 


ment, spend around $3 billion each year on pet 
Í:rnishings and supplies; pet food alone outsells 
Faby food by nearly two to one. Yet this same 
society is currently in the midst of a political 
uproar over a health-care plan for aged humans 
tat involves an average payment per worker of 
ebout $1 a month through Social Security. Some 
nmericans manage to rise above sentiment when 
the helpless and dependent are merely people. 

The fuss over the health plan, which is 
nearing a showdown in Congress, is an anomaly 
that is difficult to explain except in terms of 
our country’s remaining an under-developed 
area in its attitude toward doctors. Somehow, 
the American Medical Association (AMA) has 
persuaded many that,one of the blessings of Our 
Way of Life consists of going broke paying 
doctor bills without any help from the Govern- 
ment. 

Yet the help is urgently required by the 
aged. Only about half of those over 65 have 
some hospitalization insurance, compared with 
about 70 per cent of younger people—bu: pri- 
vate spending for ‘medical care of persons past 


65 is nearly twice as much as the rest of the 
population. Nine out of 10 of the aged face the 
pleasant prospect of being hospitalized at least 
once for an average stay of 14.9 days. 

In face of this, President Kennedy's plan, 
embodied in the King-Anderson bill, is a mild 
poultice applied timidly with mercurochrome. 
The Government itself would provide no care, 


hire no doctors and offer no services; it would. 


only establish a modest program for helping to 
pay some bills. The plan would offer benefits 
immediately only to about 14.7 million persons 
who are over 65, and it would benefit them 
skimpily. 

The plan would provide payments for hos- 
pital services for 90 days in each illness, subject 
to a deductible arrangement in which the patient 
would contribute $10 a day for up to nine days. 
A few other services would also be paid for, but 


a prolonged terminal illness would still bankrupt. 


the old and their younger relatives. Nor is there 
any provision for drug costs, for expensive sur- 


wh, 


gery or for the kind of cumulative doctors’ billt« 


that are a crushing burden on the aged. 

AMA has called attention to these inade- 
quacies, and a recent television counterattack 
has derided the plan as a “cruel hoax and a de- 
lusion.” In doing this, the AMA has managed 
the neat trick of at once condemning the bill 
because it does not go far enough and because 
anything the Government does under a compul- 
sory plan would be a wicked invitation to creep- 
ing Socialism. . 

The doctors’ lobby prefers the existing 
Kerr-Mills program, now adopted by 26 states, 
in which free medical care is provided only for 
those who take a pauper's oath: Anybody  un- 
American enough not to pay his doctor's bills 
has to swallow the bitter pill of a means test. 


Supporters of the King.Anderson bill con- 
cede its limitations, but are frankly more inter- 
ested in establishing the principle of health-care 
through Social Security than in debating details. 
They want to provide health assistance as a right 
that can be claimed without loss of self-respect 
to the aged. Moreover, they point out, the prob- 
lem is not in helping the impecunious but 
nreventing those of moderate income from being 
bankrupt. Too often, costly care for the aged 
comes out of the pocket of relatives who must 
sacrifice their children's education in order to 
enjoy the felicities of free enterprise. 


Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji 
Printed and published by Nibaran Cbandra Das, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
120-2, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road, Calcutta-9. 
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NOTES 


'The World 


The World situation did not alter appre- 
ciably in the month of September. Tension in 
Berlin, which rose to a peak in August over the 
shooting of some refugees who attempted to flee 
to West Berlin was maintained, although at a 
somewhat lower level, by the Russians who 
methodically began to transport their sentries to 
the Russian War Memorial in West Berlin in 
armoured vehicles. Soviet work crews went on 
with the installation of new ground-to-air rocket 
sites along the three air corridors to the West 
from West Berlin and also in a circle surrounding 
the city. There has been an exchange of acrimo- 
nious notes over the renewed demand by the 
Soviets that the Allies withdraw their occupation 
forces from the city. No time limit was set in the 
latest demand, as in the previous two demands, 
and there is no attempt to raise the tension to 
the breaking point. 


The U-2, the famous high-altitude reconnais- 
sance plane used by the U.S.A., has again caused 
trouble. The Soviets charged that a U-2 had vio- 
lated Soviet air-space by “flying for nine minutes" 
over the southern corner of Sakhalin island. The 
U.S. response was that “an American patrol 
plane, caught by strong winds, might have  un- 
intentionally overflown the Russian territory". 
The Russians rejected the U.S. explanation as 
being unbelievable. The net result has been that 
the Geneva talks on the cessation of nuclear tests 
have received another set-back. 

Ín Algeria a truce of sorts has been brought 
akant. stonnine the fratricidal war between the 


Wilaya 4 Guerillas and the regular arm o' 
45,000 men under their Chief of Staff, Colne 
Houari Boumedienne, who has political ambi 
tions of his own. 

The Central figure in the Algerian situation 
is that of M. Ahmed Ben Bella, a Vice-Premier 
in the defunet provisional government of M. 3en 
Khedda, and the leader of the seven-man Poiti- 
cal Bureau that supplanted it. M. Ben Bella is onc 
of the "Committee of Nine" that launched the 
rebe.lion in 1954 and as such has a very consi: er- 
able hold on the people, though his main strenzth 
now comes from the regular army. 


Ihe guerillas forced M. Ben Bella tc :lee 
from the Capital, Algiers. On his orders the re ;u- 
lars marched against the Wilaya 4 guerillas znd 
with their heavy equipment and training t-cy 
advanced inexorably. The people of Algeria tre 
to inzervene, as thousands of them, men, women 
and even children went into the streets and tje 
fields while the actual fight was on in those are .s, 
crying for “peace, unity and bread". In the mezn- 
while, when the advance guards of the regulzrs 
were nearing the city, M. Ben Bella slipped ir:o 
the city and negotiated for a truce with tie 
guerilas. His task with the regulars was mo-c 
difficult, and in the end several thousands f 
regular troops entered Algiers. The truce is <n 
as yet, though occasional bursts of firing Lave 
disturbed the elections, which were on at the 
time cf writing. 

In the Congo, things ate taking a clearcr 
shape in recent days. The shifty and slippery 
M. Tsiombe is still there, with his own private 
armv and ecaunsellars Rut the main Canon arm 


ons 
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hes taken matigrs in hand to a certain extent and ` 


barring ‘wiassive interference by- interested foreign 
financiers: and, their. niercenaries, the situation 
may turn towards stability., Outwardly M. Tshombe. 
"had accepted the U.N. Plan for ending his coun- 
tr's cessasion which he said was “the basis ot 
zr acceptable settlement which wé hope will per- 
mi: the, establishment of a “Viable Congo." 
The U.N. Plan provides for the provincial 
ac-ónomy for Katanga under a new Federal 


 Zam&titution that would establish the Leopoldville ' 


“Scvernment ‘of Premier Cyrille Adoula «as the 


-Congo’s-central authority: This plan entails the 


ipregration of. the Katangese fighting forces into 
-ths »Central Congo army and the sharing of 
Katanga’s revenues, derived from. mineral royal- 


tzs--which amounted to 40 million ‘dollars last. 


yzak—with the Central Government. The Acting 
" Sseretary-General of the U.N., Mr. U. Thant, had 
carly told. M." Tshombe. that the alternative to 


trs acceptance of these terms would be a call for 


severe economic sanctions against his government. 
The‘main' question now is, how much reliance 
cen be placed on M. Tshombe’s ‘acceptance “with 
érthusiasm" ‘of’ the new Constitution and the 
cthér terms of the plan “in principle" i 
Tshombe “is being helped in his shifty in- 
i transigence -by the covert- moves of. the inter- 


rational, financiers controlling ‘the rich mining 


resources of the Katanga area. They are being 
cided in-their ‘moves by the reactionary Rhode- 
. sian Premier Sir Roy. Welensky. . 

'-In Asia the main points of. world tension 
~ Lave shifted to the northern frontiers, of ‘India. 
fied China has again resumed her pressure tac- 


-ics—this time in the NEFA area of the Eastern © 


zümalayas. The "Chinese, as: usual, have accused 
ne Indian troops of incursion into Chinese terri- 
ory: These mendacious notes are so well-timed 
Aat there can be no doubt that they were ready. 
:3 be sent when orders were given to the Chinese 
forces to cross into the Indes side of the fron- 
ders: The attempts at driving out of the Indian 
troops and occupation of the “Indian posts by the 
Chinese have been foiled upto-date. 
There is some, speculation regarding the 
shifting of the Chinese pressure from the Ladakh 
crea to the NEFA gone, at a point where the 
irontiers of Bhutan, Tibet and India- converge in 


a rough triangle. The most -accepted’ idea is that 


these are preparations for the winter. 
“There: is a new shift in, the Cold War ten- 


and prosperity, to 
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sions—this time to the New World. Recently pé — 


ports have been made of the flowing. in of ‘large- 
scale.supplies of armaments and war equipment, 

together with about 4,000 trainers arid’ military. 
"technicians", from the Soviets to~Cuba. The 


. U.S. has taken notice of all these, and „apart from 


stepping up. of the programme of preparedness 


by, measures such as the proposed increase In the’ . 
call-up of draftees, there is an attempt to persu- | 
ade the Latin Nations of the Americas to act in - 


concert against the Castro regime, through the 
O.A.S. The action is likely to take the ‘form of, 
economic isolation of Cuba. 


' In other spheres, political and economic, the - 
-main events 


occuring in September, were the 
meeting of President De Gaulle ‘of. France and 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany, and a 
Conference of the Commonwealth Prime -Ministers 
and leaders with the British Premier Macmillan 


‘and his colleagues. Both of these events-bear in . 
them: the’ AS 
conflicts, on an international. scale, in ponent 


of new and massive shifts and ., 
and économie bonds and. loyalties. ” 

The European Economic : Coinmunity (E. Ee 
C.) which is composed of the ‘six nations now 


linked by the European Common; Market ` (E.C. 
' Belgium, | 


M.), namely France, West Germany, - 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and Italy have, up to 
the ‘present, close links with each other on econo: 
mic lines. These links provide for a common, 
tariff barrier against the import of products , 


t 


from the outer world and an arrangement ` for. 4 


free movement within this community. 

‘De Gaulle’s move is for the domination of - 
all Europe—beyond the “Iron Curtain"—by ‘the 
two nations. France and Germany, bound together 
by a common programme, "would become “a 
commón source of power, influence and deeds" 
according to De Gaulle, to form a dam of power 
stop the ambitions of the 


Soviets. Britain does not figure 


the Common Market,—as she is “hell-bent to. do” 
according to a West Indies Premier—room must. 
be made for her in the proposed Union. Of course, 
the scheme is merely a scheme as yet. 

The meeting of the Commonwealth Minis- 
ters’ and leaders, with Mr. Macmillan, was held. 
to discuss an issue that will permanently affect 
their own individual nation’s future. This issue 
was, Britain's bid to enter Europe's, Common | 


Market. Little" has come. out of the prolonged. dis- 


1’ 


in De Gaulles | 
programme, though when and if. Britain enters ~ 
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.cussions, -which - were held both jointly and The public at large continue to pay tle ever- 


separately, - beyond the expression’ of vague hopes increasing taxes-and- suffer from want, unen. 
for the solution of an extremely tangled problem, : ployment, Zuloom and hardship at every step. 


and clear warnings about the me of the. The more the publie pay, the less-they get frori 


* 


. able consequence would be that most African Fog4 adulteration is quite common 
` nations would look for channels leading to the spread in India. The milk.is watered, the garce 


" may not shift her loyalties—as her dictator wills. 


Commonwealth. ; n the. public departments and' organisations anl 
-. French Chauvinism with its economic ; impli- frora. the privately managed shops ane estab ish- 
cations, if reinforced with solidarity with West ments. $ . ‘3 
Germany is not likely to “make the way easy” er us take a Tew examples. 


| The prialo 
for Britain and the Commonwealth. The inevit- sector normally sells food-stuff to 


the pecple. 
and  wide- 


Other Side of the Wall. In Asia, India's Plans Putter and oils are impure, sugar is dirty, tire 


would be jeopardised immeasurably and may has Kankar in it and flour contains,chalk or'ohe- 
force her to seek remedies elsewhere. Pakistan is unknown adulterants. Ard to top all.fhis th. 
likely to seek "most favoured mation" treatment. people "are cheated i5 price and weight too. The 
from her present Allies failing which, she may or public departments which come” into the picur 


do not try to remedy things but aggravate. thc 
The World. .outlook ‘for India’s Five-Year situation by obtaining infected milk powder o1 


Plans, Third -and Fourth, is distinctly. gloomy foreign flour-and some public servants help the 


witk these new threats to her export trade. But, shor-keepers by creating ahma shortages keri 


of course, everything is In a speculative phase, and there. 


where ies economic drifts are concerned. 


THE EDITOR One - cannot say with eet eee that the. 


government departments dealing with supp ies 

HM eee l which ‘are eventually distributed by private slop- 
P upar ane Private Sector , ` >, ` keepers, are quite free from corruption. ` The 
e . . general impression is that all priorities, etc., arc 

' Had T s economy sr ac healthy, “ , clean .eye wash and that supplies, generally me 


and socially useful net-work of institutions, estab- can be moved by “oiling”. This has reference to 


lishments, organisations and- other functioning many important articles -of corisumption and tc 


units helping production, distribution and con- materials required for construction and: for in- 
-- sumption, there would have. been a social ad. ‘dustrial purposes. Regarding other public utility 


Vantage in setting up two rival sectors in the- supplies, such as power- including gas'and coal, 
économy; one managed by the State and the one cám cite the State managed Oriental Gas 


- other through private enterprise. But.the Indian Company as a very clear example of mismanage- 


economy is unfortunately far from. clean’ and ment and brainless misuse of a public prerogative. 
healthy. From the village level where . usurious The.consumers of Gas in Cacutta. seldom obtain 
money lending and cheating by aratdars are ram- even a bare minimum supply of Gas at'any time 
pant, while the public servants,-who should pro- and, what makes it quite criminal. is the manner 
tect the public from the rapacious “businessmen”, in which bills are made. out on past averages ol 
co-operate with the exploiters of the people consumption without giving any current. supplies. 
actively and whole-heartedly. Right upto the Thus many consumers pay money for Gas wh ch 
highest level of giant business and almighty de- they never get. The Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 


: partments, things are corrupt,- unclean and anti- poration is very much better managed but thair 


social: In the circumstances it is as grave a social supplies are always short of public requiremerts. 
risk to stimulate the growth of big business as Telephones are now a department of the State- 
it is to arrange a fue spread of controls, per-. monopolistic ` Posts and  Telegraphs and they 
mits and quotas. In other: words, moral planning march in step with the latter ;. which means that 
should have preceded economic. planning ; for in Telephone service is pretty "bad everywhere 'in 
the absence of a proper moral atmosphere ail India. People say that the^ American Telephone 
attempts at social welfare leads to social injury systeri is managed by two great private. corpora- 
and the ungodly public servants prosper inordi- tions and that they are extremely efficient ^ and 


. nately, as do the private exploiters of the people: render real public service. There are.a number 


Z3€ 
a a 

cf State managed Telephone systems on the Con- 
taent of Europe which are quite as efficient. So 
tzat the inefficiency of the Indian Telephone 
system cannot be ascribed to the nature of the 
management. For railways, road transport and 
policing are also managed in India by tke State 
partly or exclusively ; and the services given to 
tze people are not as they should be. The people 
c India pay taxes and for goods purchased and 
Ley get very little in return. One has to pay 
trough one's nose, to use a vulgar expression, 
t- have one's house and property guarded, one's 
children educated, sick persons treated and to get 
good food and adequate clothing of proper qua- 
ly. In all other civilised countries people get 
good food, proper clothing, suitable housing, 
elrcation, medical aid and protection in return 
for the taxes they pay. In India, the people get 
Tzomises of an Eldorado which is round the 
corner and no one knows the distance at which the 
corner is situated. The Indian Government, includ- 
izg the chhota Governments of the States, are 
r-ore or less impervious to any moral persuasion. 
They will not improve their essential public ser- 
vices but will continue to grab further rights, 
r-ivileges and functions on the ground that, in 
teory, socialism is better than private capital- 
izm. No one denies the truth of that ; but one is 
reminded of the cat turning Vaishnava in order 
tz engender trust in the heart of the mice, 
Then one hears sermons on socialism from per- 
sors who are essentially and fundementally in- 
capable of acting morally towards their fellow 
L2ings. In India both the public and the private 
sectors require to be chastised with impartial 
-ad adamant vigour. Otherwise, all talks of 
‘zonomic planning are for ever moon shine. 


A.C. 
China, Tibet and India 


When the Chinese invaded Tibet, they did 
£9, knowing that Tibet was another country be- 
—rging to another race of men whose religion, 
-2nguage, way of life and socio-economic habits, 
"ere not Chinese. They also knew that Tibet had 
-normous stores of unexploited natural resources 
"Lich, if controlled by the Chinese, would yield 
zreat profit to the Chinese people. And, then, 
Dere was the allure of vast spaces where China's 
eeming and ever-growing millions could migrate 


znd build a China in the Himalayss which will 
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fulfil the greedy “ideals” of a nation which 
sought to establish Justice on Earth by every 
unjust and cirminal means it could make use 
of. For China claimed Tibet as an integral part 
of China on the ground that Tibet was part of 
the Chinese Empire of the Manchus and which 
Empire was liquidated by circumstances con- 
nected with the liberation of the peoples of 
China from thraldom. No one could argue that 
the liberation of a nation by destruction of its 
imperial and dynastic dictatorship should retain 
for its people the imperialistic prerogatives that 
its deposed overlords enjoyed over yet other 
nations by right of conquest. The argument that 
the Chinese People’s Republic had inherited the 
imperial domains of the Manchus, is totally falla- 
cious and morally untenable. Using the same sort 
of hooligan-logic one might say that Germany 
was France or that the whole of Europe was 
Italy by reason of the territorial annexations 
made by Louis XIV or the Roman Emperors. 
Burma could then claim wide areas in India or 
India in Burma. In fact, if the crimes of history 
could be used as “Title”, then the entire moral 
justification of revolutions and fights for free- 
dom would vanish. China’s crime against Tibet 
is a crime of imperialistic aggression and no 
amount of sophistry by twisting Marxism to 
fit in with Maoism will convince the thinkers of 
the world of the justice of this act of inter- 
national banditry. 


The Government of India knew all the above 
facts and some more. But they had become wor- 
shippers of expediency, as were their predeces- 
sors and mentors, the British; and the Govern- 
ment of India, therefore, began their brother- 
hood-with-China display with the idea of appeas- 
ing that newly born Empire. But, as the Chinese 
had begun to think of the Himalayas as their 
territory, the Government of India's bhai-bhai 
songs did not put the Chinese Empire builders 
to sleep. Nor did Panch Shil or any other imagi- 
nary forces that our political leaders believed in 
as realities of world politics. Unfortunately, 
auto-suggestion or wishful thinking as found 
among politicians of the powerless blocs of the 
world are not of much use in real politics. China, 
therefore, gave Pandit Nehru grin for grin and 
hand shake for hand shake and went about its 
business of grabbing Indian territory, fully con- 
fident that India would never be able to oust the 
Chinese once they got in. In fact, upto now the 
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Chinese are in occupation of thousands of square 
miles of Indian territory and they are coming 
farther into India everyday. The recent  state- 
ments by Mr. Menon go to prove that our forces 
are as yet under civilian direction and that 
Martial Law has not been proclaimed in NEFA, 
Ladakh and other areas where the Chinese are 
invading India. So long as this is not done and 
Purely Military experts are not given the orders 
to drive the Chinese out beyond such and such 
boundaries, nothing substantial will be done. 


A. C. 
Jai Jagat! 


Acharya Vinoba Bhabe is another of a long 


string of lovers of Humanity. Before him have. 


come many who preached the cult of love, 
brotherhood of all men, equality of all humans, 
necessity for a single world State, non-violence, 
non-resistance of evil and all kinds of other moral 
principles which aimed at curing the evils of 
human civilisation. Seven hundred years before 
Christ, were born men who changed the entire 
outlook of the majority of human beings, viz., 
the Jain Tirthankars, Gautama the Buddha and 
his various disciples. Since those days we have 
passed through various ages and all had their 
saints, martyrs, teachers, philosophers, idealists 
and social reformers. India produced a very large 
number of mystics, bhaktas, gurus, interpreters 
of moral laws, sufis, fakirs, renouncers of Sansara 
and itinerant teachers of godly wisdom. We have 
had great religious thinkers who initiated new 
faiths, as well as intellectuals of rare talent who 
could clear doubts and reach correct conclusions 
with perfect precision. Like the rishis of yore the 
later thinkers of India were also intellectually 
very superior. But each one had a number of 
disciples who also preached what their Gurus 
taught them. In the field of mysticism, bhakti or 
communion with God, we find great teachers like 
Sri Chaitanya, Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dadu, Ram- 
krishna and Sri Aurobindo. Among philosophical- 
theological teachers, we can name Shankara- 
charya, Ramanuja, Raghunandan and  Ram- 
mohun. And then, at a later stage, we come across 
a class of socio-political reformers who thought 
of human problems and their solutions. In 
Europe. we find among such people men like 
Karl Marx and Count Leo Tolstoy and in India 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma  Gandii. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Viswa-Bharati was the 
result of his deep thinking about building up a 
single united community of human beings. 
Mahatma Gandhi laid stress upon human love 
and non-violence. Marx could have given out a 
slogan “Jai Shramik", or Rabindranath might 
have called out “Jai Viswa". Mahatma Gandh's 
slogan ought to have been “Jai Prem.” We can- 
not cless Ácharya Vinoba Bhabe with any degree 
of accurancy, as we are not quite sure of his uli- 
mate cbjective. Gramdan, Bhudan, etc., are seri- 
political approaches to certain fundamental etti- 
cal problems. He is giving out his slogan “Jai 
Jagat” without taking into account such Jagal- 
basis as the Chinese, the South Aíricans, the 
Indonesians and the head hunters of certain little 
known places within our Jagat. Victory or Jat 
to such people may be disconcerting even for a 
saint cut of Gandhian cloisters. If he had meant 
the un:verse by Jagat one could have found con- 
solation in thoughts of Martians living in peac:-- 
ful co-existence with the denizens of other plane's 
(including the Earthly Chinese). And that would 
have been a fine approach to a cosmonautical 
and galactic problems of the ethical variety. But 
Vinobaji does not mean to carry the message cf 
Bhudar to the extremities of the solar system ; 
his passion being Bhu, that is the Earth. In the 
circumstances one can at best give a faint cry cf 
“Jai Jagat” to only those who have no land t» 
give away. : i 


Tke Acharya says he has great respect for 


the principles of Communism but as comme- 
nists are not guided by love and  compassior, 


they have not so much chance of establishing an 
undivided Jagat. That is true; but the Congress 
also agreed to a suicidal division of this great 
Peninsula and created two India’s ‘out of one, 
one of which is now called Pakistan. The Ameri- 
cans, tke British, the E.C.M. countries and man~ 
others believe in divisions and we have, as a re- 
sult, all sorts of blocs which have no love or com- 
passion for one another. In such a setting Acharve 
Vinoba Bhabe can well declare that there is 
need for a united world and the cry “Jai Jagat” ir 
the hope of rousing the peoples of the world tc 
a sense of their common humanity. But wha' 
hopes has he of achieving this by Padayatra anc 
bhudan ? For he cannot in one life-time traverse 
all the paths of the world on foot. Nor can hc 


| pee on the message of bhudan to the ee of 


the world without Akashyatra and Akashbani. 
When Chaitanya) Mahaprabhu walked the roads 
of . Eastern India, he had no “alternative in . a 


manner of speaking. When Gandhiji indulged in 


‘marching to this or that place, Kis purpose was 

. to make a gesture on a grand scals.. What exactly 

^. is Vinobaji aiming at? One should be told that. 
- in clear and precise terms. +- 


~ . -* = ^ 
t a - 


A. C. 


Nepal and India ; 


have not much loyalty for the 


| -Hi Majesty King Mahendra of Nepal: is 


' placed in a very slippery position in his’ moun- 


tain kingdom. On one side he has the Chinese 
Army commanded by unscrupulous Communist 


 expansionists who have ripped out the.old order 


irom the ancient theocracy of Tibet for purposes 
of exploitation (called liberation), and . on the 
other side he has the great Socialist Republic. of 
India in which Capitalism and Aristocracy vie 
with liberty, equality and fraternity in never 
ceasing waves of ups and ‘downs for both groups 
of contenders. King Mahendra has established a 
total monarchy in the-face of opposition and al- 
though he is largely supported and aided by the 
Indian. Government and his Indian sympathisers 
there are people in India of Nepalese origin who 
King of Nepal. 
These,people can obtain help from Indians as well 
as from foreigners in. India. and organise anti- 
monarchy activities in’ Nepal Considering the 
fact that in India China has been . organising 
anti-Indian activities by her paid stooges, 


if his subjects obtained help from the Chinese or 


. other foreigners in India to carry on their dis- 


loyal activities against- their King. And that 
would not justify any suspicion that the Indian 


k Government had a hand. in all that. The Indian 


Government might also fail to curb the activities 
of the so-called „Nepalese Rebels, who might have 
their bases in India. But then the Indian Govern- 
ment fails to achieve many other objectives too. 
They cannot -stop Chinese intrigues in India. 
‘They cannot stop robberies and banditry all over 
India. They canno$ stop Gold Smuggling'and the 


` killing of their own officials in and out side 


India. They cannot prevent rioting, looting ` of 
bazars and burning of ‘public xui They: 'can- 


not arrest. tax-evasion and waste and misuse of 





.Ministership. The way: lie handled the 


His 
Majesty King Mahendra should not be surprised 


ore Pe ~~ a uo cM. tomi pne > wc OMS p E 
r . 
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public” fonds So that King Mahendra's idea, 
that his India-based rebels have the sympathies 
of thé Government of India is utterly imaginary 
and untrue. As à matter of, fact, if the Indian 
Government had actually. helped — those rebels, 
he would have been finished- long ago. Those 
forces within India which fought for liberty, 
equality and justice for the Indian people, "have 
died out completely under the tender care of the 
poitical leaders of India, since 1947. King 


- Mahendra's advisers are barking up‘ the wrong 
tree ree as far as pre Nepalese rebels are 


concerned. . | uda 
a - A. C. 


Sri. Prafulla Chandra Sen ^ - m 


- 


Sri Prafulla Chandra, Sen, the new Chief 
Minister of West Bengal has proved himself to be 
capable, hardworking and-a wise man within a 
very short time after taking _ over the Chief 
recetit 
rioting by the unruly.elements in Calcutta showed 
his reticence as well as strength of purpose. The 
rioting stopped within a- few. hours, He has not. 


many body guards, . nor, are the approaches to 


the offices of the Chief Minister „packed with 
armed men. He moves freely among his people 
and grants interview to hundreds - of people 


regularly. There is an atmosphere of work in 
P 


Writers’ Buildings now and- the wanglers no 
longer vitiate. the-air.in the outer corridors. His 
idea of a minister for Calcutta.affairs is a good 
one and if he. can find the right man Calcutta 
will again be a great clean city ‘in-which people 
will find ample scope. for honest work'and good 
living combined with high thinking. The people 
of Calcutta are now living in a nest of vice and 
in the company of thousands of unscrupulous 
adventurers to whom a healthy economy is poison. 


Calcutta must he cleaned up, physically, psycho- 


logically and in its socio-economic set up. . 
~ A C. 

Police! a 
They’ say ‘that the doe. are cupit to the 
fainbows-in the sky. For they always show up 
after a strom and when all the damagé has already 
been done. ‘Then they show great restraint, self- 
control, reticence and all those other qualities of 
the mind, heart and soul “which have given 
opportunity to scholars to coin a thousand abstract 
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nouns ene sympathy, compassion, consideration, 
far sightedness, ultimate implications, conscious- 
ness of consequences, repercussions and, what 
not. To compare great things with matters of 
little import the police. always watch tram cars 
being burnt or houses being" set on fire with 
imnacülate- dignity, poise and equanimity. The 
‘illiterate among them say “Jai Ramji” sotto voce 
and wait for inspiration while the educated 
recite from Count Leo Tolstoy and Mahatma 
Gandhi and abstain from action during the period 
which. it takés for passions and tram cars to burn 
out, The police also think deeply and well before 
they go out of their thanas to catch thieves, 
suppress rowdyism or protect people from 
murderers or drunks, A thana which is within: a 


stones throw from.a place where the law is being . 


broken, may be a thousand miles. away for all 
the good its nearness does to the victims of law 
breakers. The police roll up after half-an-liour or 
& full day and begin to cross examine all who 
khow nothing about thé incidents. It is a good 
thing -that the police do not guard our frontiers, 
for, had it béen' so, they would have found the 
Chinese in. madras before-they woke up. 
i SON ALC. 


Steel Retention Prices: 


The Geran of India’ s recent decision 
in the Ministry of Steel and Heavy Industry to 
over-ride the recommendations of ‘the ^ Tariff 
Commission, a decision. entirely without any pre- 


vious precedent, in respect of the retention prices ` 


to be paid to the -two main producers of steel 
in the private sector for the two years 1960-62 
and to slash the recommended retention price 
by as much as Rs. 27.50 per tonne, appears 
to'have mortified not merely the producers con- 
cerned themselves, which would but be natural, 
but also the entire industrial world of the 
country in the private sector. That the Govern- 
ment’s decision to materially . iguore the re- 
commendations of the Tariff Commission in this 
behalf was entirely without precedent; appears 
only to have. deepened the displeasure of all 
concerned, 


'Shorn of unnecessary complexities, the facts: 


would seem tobe that in dealing with the question 
‘of assessing a fair level of price to.the producers, 
the Traiff Commission had assumed certain norms 
‘of judgment which consisted mainly of, first, 


r 
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'apparertly 
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assumirg production norms at. 90- per cent of 
the rated capacity of the plants concerned. This . 


„appeared, in the’ Government's estimate, too low 
a production: ‘norm which, in their view shoul] 


have deen assumed -at 100 per cent of rated 
capacity. Actual production quantum during the 
period in question appears tó have aggregate]. 
at an average of 80.5' and 90 per cent respect: 
vely by the two producers concerned and tlie norm 
that the producers desired to be adopted by the 
Commission for assessing a fair retention pric2 
was 8C per cent which was not accepted. Ths 
Commission also refused to include annual bonuses 
to workers’ and managing agency commission a3 
part of production expenses and a few other 
demands made by the producers, -In the matter 
of depzeciation, while the Companies concerned 
desired that it should be assumed at 6.25 per 
cent or additions to gross block since 1952 and 
a, consolidated. amount on the old block, the 


Commission was prepared to concede an over-a_l 


rate of only 5'per cent as being ‘more thai 
adequate.’ In coniputing the standard block for 
assessing a fair return on investment ‘also, ths 
Commission had refused to accept the. higher 
norm desired. by the. producers: and |. allowed 
Rs, 1,800 per tonne of saleable steel for the pur- 
pose, while providing for a gross return of 8 per 
cent on the block which, after taxes would leave 
a net return, it is contended, of only 4 per cent 
from oat of which, moreover, the charges cover- 
ing bonus to workers. and managing agency 
commission would have to be met. Again; prci 
vision for working capital has been maintained 
by the Commission at six’ months’ works’ costs 
and the interest on such capital at the old’ rate 
of 5 per. cent: On these, what the industry 
considers already unfair bases, the 
Tariff Zorimission had recommended a retention 
priee of Rs. 550 to the producers. 

The fact that the Minister of Steel and Heavy 
Industry, contrary to “usual - -past practice in this 
behalf, refused to accept the Tariff Commission's 
recommendations, and. slashed ‘the: actual price 
allowed by Rs. 27.50 to Rs. 522.50 would very 
naturaly give risé to a great deal'of indignation 
in the affected’ quarters. , The reasons advanced 
by the Union Minister concerned for such aa 
unusual decision, includes an qement of Rs. 8 per 
tonne credited by the Tariff Commission fcr 
financing: repayment of special advances given 


to. the producers by. Government from Steel Price 
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Equalization Fund. This wculd seem to be some- 
what extraordinary in terms of the Government's 
own recommendations, in March, 1961, to the 
Tariff Commission in this behalf. The Govern- 
ment's desire to compute standard block on the 
basis of production at 100 per cent of plant capa- 
city instead of the 90 per cent assumed by the 
Commission, thus reducing the standard block 
from Rs. 1,300 per tonne as assumed by the Com- 
mission to lis 1,170 per tonne, accounts for a 
further slash of Rs. 16.50 per tonne in the recom- 
mended retention price. This part of the Govern- 
ment’s decision is, obviously, based upon the 
essumplion that inefficiencies in production per- 
formances, reducing actual production quantum 
below rated plant capacity, should not be allowed 
to be reflected in the retention price. The pro- 
ducers, however, contend, and we think with a 
great deal of reason, that for most of the factors 
responsible for shortfalls in production perfor- 
mances, it is the Government and their various 
£gencies upon whom the producers have to vitally 
cepend for their production processes, are 
primarily responsible and the producers do not 
Ceserve to be penalized for defaults for which 
they are not wholly responsible or over the causes 
of which they have no virtual control. Finally, 
the Government consider an allowance equivalent 
to 8 months’ works costs as necessary working 
capital especially in view of the large funds they 
kold from intending purchasers without interest, 
2 little too high, and which has accounted for 
a further element of Rs. 3 per tonne in the total 
slash made in the recommerded rentention price. 


The decisions of the Minister of Steel and 
Heavy Industry in this behalf could not be alto- 
gether rejected as being wholly irrational or 
unfair, having especial regard to the continu- 
cusly rising cost of steel since 1953 and the 
correspondingly increasing retention prices that 
Lave been allowed to the vroducers from time 
to time since then, if the Government themselves 
were not very substantially responsible for the 
rise in cost of production over the years. If coal 
end other raw materials deliveries could be 
assured on schedule of a standard quality, af 
prompt transport of the finished product to the 
markets concerned gould be regularly assured in 
edequate volumes, if production lags were not 
created by reasons of Governments failure to 
provide the necessary servicing and maintenance 
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facilities for a great deal of which every heavy 
industry in the country is necessarily beholden 
to the Government; if freight rates had not gone 
up substantially, the cost of raw materials main- 
tained at an even level; if the wgaes bill had not 
been allowed to be very substantially inflated 
which they have done and, in most cases by direct 
or indirect Government pressure or intervention, 
it would be only reasonable to expect that Govern- 
ment should do everything possible and within 
their command, to maintain steel prices at a 
steady and stable level and the case for increas- 
ing retention prices to the producers concerned 
would have, indeed, been a bad one. Especially 
so, having regard to the fact that steel not merely 
provides the most vital industrial base for 
development and growth of the national economy, 
but also that by thus allowing steel prices to 
rise in the manner it has, the basic cost differen- 
tial between indigenous steel and the landed cost 
of imported steel of corresponding specifications 
and quality, have almost disappeared during the 
last few years of expansion of this industry in 
the country. 


Another important factor which, we feel, 
needs to be very carefully taken into account in 
this context and which, as far as we are aware, 
does not seem to have so far engaged official 
attention, is that Government's national labour 
and employment policies over the years of develop- 
ment have been such, that while the steel indus- 
try has been developed and expanded, so far as 
its new plant (or additions thereto as the case 
may be) and equipments are concerned, on a 
primarily capital-intensive basis, the organization 
of the industry so far as personnel and manning 
are concerned, still remains overwhelmingly 
labour-intensive in character and, in consequence, 
it not merely keeps productivity at a low level, 
but also that, in the circumstances, all endeavours 
towards developing productivity prove expen- 
sively futile. 


Finally, in the context of the present contro- 
versy, one thing that appears to us to have abso- 
lutely no justification is to have made the steel 
producers wait for a decision in respect of the re- 
tention price they would be allowed for a period 
of some two and a half years after it was due. Al- 
ready another fresh period in respect of which a 
further decision in this regard would have to be 
taken has commenced since April last, and it is only 
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reasonable to expect that a final decision is taken 
and communicated to the parties affected without 
the inexcusable dilatoriness that has been charac- 
terising Government's action in this behalf. This 
puts unnecessary loads upon the capacity of the 
industry (of course in the private sector) to raise 
necessary additional capital which has already 
been rendered difficult by the attenuated profits, 
compared to other equities, the investment in 
steel has to be reconciled to. 
K. N. 

An Amazing Attack On Fundamental . 
Rights 

That a Minister of Government should, 
from time to time, be given to extravagant 
utterances on this and that public question, 
especially when the Minister concerned may 
happen to belong to the Union Council cf 
Ministers, is not surprizing. Such verbosity 
would, from our experiences of the past 
fifteen years and more since the Congress 
has ascended to the pedestal of power, 
normally seem to be a principal 
qualification for the job of a minister of 
government. And, as verbosity is bound to 
be, extravagance in Ministerial utterances 
has come to be regarded almost as a normal 
condition ‘of existence in the country of 
which, therefore, no one considers it either 
necessary or even worthwhile taking any 
notice of. After all, any intelligent student of 
current public affairs appreciates that a great 
deal, often a colossal measure, of ignorance 
which would seem to be a qualification for 
Ministers has to be screened off the public 
view, and what better cover could there 
be for such ignorance than the all- 
pervasive one of verbosity ? Besides, every 
Central Minister has, before him, constantly 
the noble example of his Chief who, if there 
were any Olympic contest for loquacity, 
would surely leave any other Prime Minis- 
ter of the world, past or present, easily half 
a field behind. A member of the Council of 
Ministers would not be considered human, 
if he did not endeavour to emulate such 
noble example. 


And, when a Minister happens to be 
one of the fairer sex, it is only natural that 
she should talk twenty-four fo the dozen. 
No one should, at least, we do not,, mind. 
It is a privilege which she has derived from 
her Maker and no one, surely, has the right 
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to question the propriety -of a woman's 
spoutings ? Apart from being fundamentelly 
harmless, .they are often very highly 
diverting. They have, usually, the sopor-fic 
qualities of a soothing hypnotic and very 
seldcm does one take any serious account or 
actually what a woman may have been 
talking about. That is, perhaps, why no 
puble notice seems to have been taken of 
a most devastating thing that Dr, Sushila 
Nayyar, Union Minister of Health, has been 
reported to have said at a recent semirar 
on Crug Standard Control organized by the 
Indisn Pharmaceutical Association in Bom- 
bay, attended by a sprinkling of cis- 
tinguished doctors, chemists, pharmaceu- 
tists, and representatives of leading manu- 
facturers of drugs and medicines in the 
country. While earlier faced with the qu2s- 
tion of the need for official measures to 
prevent transactions in spurious and sub- 
stancard drugs, Dr. Nayyar trotted forth all 
sorts of excuses why it was difficult to teke 
such measures and, apparently, only very 
reluctantly agreed to the adoption of 
measures for tightening inspection proze- 
dures with a view to conformation to the 
requirements of the Standardization of 
Drugs Act, she appears now, at this Bombay 
seminar, to have swung right off to che 
opposite extreme and is reported to have 
made a perfervid appeal to lawyers not to 
accent the defence of anyone accused under 
the Drags act who, she said, were “wozse 
than murderers.” Such a statement, cuti.ng 
away as it does at the very roots of the rale 
of law and justice, would be ordinarily consi- 
dered amazing if it came from any respon- 
sible person, but it is all the more devastat- 
ing when it is made by a Minister of 
Government who has, obviously, been 
speaking in her official capacity ! 

While we have not the least sympathy 
for & drug-faker and would most fervently 
endorse any proposal for meting out the 
most exemplary punishment to anyone, 
however highly placed he may be in the 
social or political ladder, who -has been 
proved guilty of such criminal act, we 
cannot bring ourselves tf overlook the im- 
plications of this statement, what can only 
mear. destroying the very basis of criminal 
jurisprudence. The fundamental principle 
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of law and justice, that every man accused 
_ of however hienous a crime, must be held 


-o be innocent until he has. been proved. 


guilty beyond any.shadow of doubt, has 
ulways been regarded as a salutory one and 
-ve cannot think of any reason why this 
should now be sought to be repudiated in 
-hə manner:that Dr. Nayyar would have 
- +t done. This would, if seriously taken, 
-epudiate the very ‘fundamental , basis of 
zivilized existence and would, patently, be 
an affront to the very foundations upon 
which the Constitution of India has , been 
aid, 

"What. would seem all the more. emazing 
-n this connection is that rio one seems to 
reve taken any serious notice of this most 
nischievously insidious observation of. the 
Union Health Minister which, if it were 
-eally to be publicly and officially endorsed, 
vould mean the destruction of the principles 
>f ‘liberty and justice’ and would portend 
syranny of the most obstreperous kind 
xach no one with any pretensions to 


rivilized behaviour could afford to counten- 


ance or even overlook. 
But, to revert to the main question . of 
. drugs adulteration, we have already. held 


that the evil cannot be stamped out either: 
bv an appeal to the drug-faker’s apparently. 


non-existent moral susceptibilities nor by 
5vert threats of a reign of terror as Dr. 
Sushila Nayyar would have it, but by a 


careful administration of the provisions of 


‘the Standardization of Drugs Act and, 
where necessary, by tightening the provi- 
sions of the Act by suitable amendments of 


the statute, where they are found to fall 


short ' of current requirements.' The Drugs 
Act was passed and brought on’ to the 
Statute Book as far back as in 1940: and the 
deliberations at the Seminar at which such 
a. devastating statement is reported to have 
been made by- the Health Minister, appears 
tc have clearly brought out that the defini- 
tion of ‘spurious drugs’ in this: Act'is so 
lcose that: not even ten per cent of those 
detected can at all be brought to court and 
of these only a very microscopie percentage 
is actually ever donvicted. It.is amazing 
that it should have taken more than ‘two 
decades to find out this simple fact, 
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for: 
now has not been either the only or the' 
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first ine. that the question of. spurious. 
drügs has obtruded itself upon the' public 
consciousness. It should not also, we feel, be 
difficult to unearth, given the necessary 
honest determination for the purpose, the: 
the actual sources of supply and channels 
of distribution of spurious or sub-standard: 
drugs or to find out who actually itis that 
puts and maintains them in business. ` The 
principal victims. of the drug-faker’s s art 
would seem to bé those large buyers in bulk 
whó do not usually conduct their business 
across the counter, and consist, mainly, of 
large Government ` institutions -and other , 
similar publie organizations. : A careful 
probe into the system of their purchase 
machinery, we feel, might be revealing of 
where is it actually that the seat of the evil 
has its habitat. 
K. N. 


i India’s Cotton Markets Abroad 


Traditionally Jute manufactures and 
cotton : textiles, closely followed by tea, 
comprised the principal articles of India’s 
trade abroad. Even with ‘the changes, that 
have been occuring in the pattern of India’s 
foreign trade under the aegis of national 
development planning, jute manufactures 
and cotton textiles seem still to be account- 
ing for a-good fifty per cent of the country’s 
total trade abroad. Of these, so far as 
Indian cotton-textiles are concerned, the; 
picture has of late been a. steadily deterio- 
rating one. This appears to have been very 
forcefully brought out at a joint meeting of 
the Import and Export Advisory Committees . 
held early last month in New Delhi, 
targets of cotton textile exports have beer 
placed at the figure of 800. million yards, 
expectations of actual export performances - 
during the current year, it seems, is not . 
likely to even reach the 500 million yards ` 
mark and would be unlikely to.exceed 300, 
million yards in the following year. ‘Actual 
earnings in terms .of .foreign exchange . 
would be likely to be proportionately less . 
than even such attenuated exports would 
be expected to- "provide because ` of a drop - 
in international prices. ` 

Indeed, India's exports of cotton piece 
goods’ have been in -pretty bad shape of 
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late, especially so since 1960 and in the 
following year they touched the 
level in terms of yardage since 1956. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the curret year.it 
appears to have further | substantially 


deteriorated: to something like 134 million 


yards (compared to 152 million yards dur- 


ing the corresponding period of last year), 
and the provisional estimates of extports 
during the. second quarter (April-June) 
appears to have been placed at the .even 
attenuated level of 110 million yards com- 
pared to some 139 million yards of the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

This steadily declining volume of 
India's cotton textile exports during the 
last two years appears to have been attri- 
buted, primarily, to the development and 
expansion in the indigenous industry in 
some of our traditional importing countries, 
although part of it must also, it is said, be 
attributed to the tightening raw materials 
position. But that a very large part of this 
deteriorating trend in our cotton textiles 
exports must also be attributed to the 
severe competition that India is to-day fac- 
ing in the world market, is a fact which 
seem to be undeniable. In India's tradi- 
tional markets in South-East Asia, West 
Asia and Africa, competition is said to be 
especially keen from Japan and China. 
But that even severer competition is likely 
to be have to be faced from newer suppliers 
such as France, West Germany, the East 
European countries, Turkey and Egypt, 
would also seem to be equally inevitable. 
The visible signs of the overall effect of 
this on our textile exports is already re- 
flected in the fact that despite an expan- 
tion in the total international trade in this 
commodity in 1960 by as much as 11 per 
cent over that of the preceding year, 
India’s exports during the corresponding 
period declined by the even more substan- 
tial margin of 14.7 per cent. Trends in the 
following year appear to have been even 
more dismal. In 1961 exports of cotton 
textiles from the major communist coun- 
tries are found to have dropped by 6.3 per 
cent, but India instead of having been able 
to profit from this circumstance, appears 
to have further dropped her trade by 17.4 
per cent. This would seem to be an un- 
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mistakable indicant of the fact that Indian 
cotton, piecegoods are being steadily and 
increasingly prized out of the world market. 

The implications of the situation, es- 


. pecially in the context of India's widening 


unfavourable trade balances, would seem 
to be very serious indeed. To establish 
new lines of exports in the world market, 
if at all we are able to do so, would not be 
an easy matter to accomplish and will, in 
any case, call for a great deal of time and 
sustained effort. It would seem, therefore, 
to be vital that India makes every possible 
effort to arrest the'decline in one of her 
traditional export commodities, one of the 
most important among the few that the 
country can boast of, which had long been 
established in the. world market. The 
principal reason for this decline would 
seem to be the mounting costs of produc- 
tion of Indian textiles and our correspond- 
ing inability to compare favourably in 
prices in the world market. Ome of the 
country’s most fruitful textile exports 
years, 1951, appears to have been boosted 
by the fact that the price of Indian cotton 
then was some 21 per cent below world 
prices and the fact that India is no longer 
able to maintain this one-time enviable 
position may be, correspondinly, accounted 
for by the fact that currently the.price of 
Indian cotton has gone up to very nearly a 
level where it is found to be approximately 
25 per cent above world prices. The con- 
clusion that would seem to emerge from 
these facts is that the dominant element in 
the costs of production of cotton textiles is, 
perhaps, not so much their manufacturing 
costs, as the price of raw cotton. If this 
fact is found to be tenable, it would seem 
to take away much of the substance from 
arguments in favour of rationalization of 
the cotton mills industry in the country 
for, while the process may reduce manu- 
facturing costs to a certain extent, it can- 
not, surely, be expected to eliminate the 
disadvantages derived from the prices ol 
cotton which would seem, in this country, 
to be so largely out of parity at the level of 
international transactio 

Such a view of deb aps would seem 
to be supported by the fact that the export 
prices of Indian cotton textiles appear to 
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have been following the movements in 
cotton prices in the country. Thus, taking 
the year 1959 as a base, the index of cotton 
prices rising. to 109.7 in the following year, 
pushed up the export price index of Indian 
textiles to 123.8, a decline to 105.6 in 1961 is 
found, again, to. have ‘correspondin gly re- 
duced the export price index to 118.2. If, 
therefore, India really intends to maintain 
her traditional supremacy in the world 
textiles market, something must be done to 
maintain the prices : of raw cotton in the 
country at a level of competitive advantage 
with world prices of the commodity. The 
Mets primarily, is: not one of a remu- 
nerative price to the cotton growers in the 
country,—measures may, we feel be devis- 
ed to protect. their basic interests notwith- 
standing,—but the more vital one of our 
export existence, in the especial context of 
our present critical foreigri exchange short- 
age. It should not, we feel, be impossible 
for the Planning ‘Commission to evolve 
appropriate measures, difficult though it 
may be, for covering the vital needs of the 
situation. . . T oe 


Mysterious Haopennas: in. New Delhi 
And Trivandrum 


The news, a week ago, that "Union Com- 
merce & Industry Minister, K. C. Reddy, had 
been appointed Governor of the Punjab was, in- 
deed, surprising. But what would seem to be al. 


most shocking is that this news from the Capital 


was followed, the very next day, by the further 
announcement that Shri Reddy had, after ` initi- 
ally accepting the offer of this new appointment, 
rescinded his earlier acceptance, and that, there- 
fore, Sri Pattam Thannu Pillai, Chief Minister in 
the Kerala PSP- Congress ‘Coalition Government, 
had been made the offer and, on his acceptance, 
been oppointed Governor of the Punjab. . 
What would seem to be not merely surpris- 
ing but of especial significance, is that the earlier 


Minister of the Union Government of Shri K. C. 
Reddy’s stature and seniority was made at a, time 
when the Prime Minister was away.from the 
2ountry. The prerofative of making changes in 
Ihe personnel of his. Council. of Ministers is pre- 
sumably that of the Prime Minister alone and the 
constitutional propriety of a junior Cabinet 


` Minister's procurement of the necessary 
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Minister, even if he happened to hold the vital 
porifolio of Home Affairs and even, moveover, 
having regard to the Prime Minister’s clearly laid 
down instructions that in the absence of himself 
and of his second-in-command, Shri Morarji 
Desai, from the country, although Shri Jagjivan 
Ram, as the senior-most Minister, would preside 
over Cabinet meetings, it would be the Home 
Minister, Shri Lalbahadur Shastri who would 
have the authority to take decisions in behalf of 
the Prime Minister, presuming to effect a change 
in the composition of the Council of Ministers at 
his own discretion, would clearly seem to be in 
question. The Home Minister, it may be con- 
ceded may have had every constitutional and 
legal authority to, fill in a vacant Gubarnational 
Office by a person of his own choice. But where 
such a choice may have inherent in itself a con- 
sequential change in the. composition of the 
Government's Council of Ministers, he would 
seem to have been clearly overstepping the bounds 
of his authority. It may be argued that the Home 


Minister's choice of Shri K. C. Reddy as a pos- 
sible .Governor of the Punjab had the latter's 
fullest agreement initially and that, 


therefore, 
the question of propriety in. respect of the Home 
Presi- 
dential sanction to this appointment would not 


seem to arise. Such a view of what has actually 
happened cannot be accepted, because since the 


appointment: clearly involved a change in the 
composition of the Council of Ministers, it would, ` 
as clearly, . be an encroachment by the Home 
Minister upon the closed field of the Prime 
Minister's ‘personal prerogatives. The fact that the 
Prime Minister had, in clear and distinct. terms 
delegated the powers of.decision in his behalf to 
the Home Minister during his absence from the 


‘country, should not make any difference to the 


basic principles of constitutional . propriety, be- 


‘cause the powers of both initiating and effecting 
‘changes in the composition of the 


Council of 
Ministers must be exercised by the Prime: Minis- 


‘ter alone and cannot, in any case should not, be 


decision to offer the appointment to a Cabinet ` delegated to any other Minister who may, other. 


wise, be authorised to act on ‘behalf of the Prime 


"Minister during his absence from the country. 


What may seem equally surprising in this 
connection is that the Home Minister would, at 
all, presume to take such an obviously invidious 
decision at a time when the Prime Minister was 
away from the country. What emergency could a 
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had to be so hastily decided upon even if: it may 
involve a change in the Government's Council of 
Ministers and, moreover, which could not wait 
‘for the Prime Minister's return to the country 
only less than a week later, is beyond ordinary 
comprehension. The suspicion would seem, natu- 
rally, to arise that this was a manouever to which 
the Prime Minister was privy already before he 
left the coüntry and may have had his fullest 
acquiescence. If such a suspicion has any subs- 
tance in fact, it is clearly, a most dishonest intri- 
gue in which he must have allowed himself know- 
ingly to be involved. But if the Home Minister 
may have, by any chance taken such a decision 
entirely at his own personal discretion, if must 
be regarded as most improper and  presumptu- 
ous on his part and would deserve. to be dealt 
with in appropriately severe measures. In the 
action the Home Minister had endeavoured un- 
. successfully to take, he had not merely been 
violating well-established conventions of. Parlia- 
mentary democracy universally obeyed and res- 
pected, he had also been setting up precedents of 
the gravest and most far-reaching implications. 

.. Of almost like gravity, in our view, was Shri 
K. C. Reddy’s reported initial acceptance of the 
offer of this appointment for, thereby, he in- 
volved himself in an impropriety which a person 
of his seniority and sagacity should not, clearly, 
have done. He, however, pulled himself out of 
this highly mietoa iransaction just in time 
which left the Home Minister in the unenvious 
position of the too clever proving himself an 
: abject fool. It is, perhaps, in this light that his all 
too hasty and obviously face-saving offer to` the 
octogenarian PSP Chief Minister was made. But 
‘what would seem to'be equally surprising is that 
` Pattom Thanu Pillai was reported to have lite- 
rally jumped at the offer and accepted it ‘with 
almost unseemly álacrity. Why should a Chief 
"Minister of a State at all agree to change. his 
chair of power for the ely ornamental one of 


a Governor if he had no apprehensions of being — 


‘thrown out otherwise, would also seem to be ‘a 
question that would be pertinently asked in this 
conection. If,’ Mr. Shankar in Trivandrum 
and his masters in Delhi are really: truthful ‘when 
they insist that all is love atid peace in ‘the Con- 
‘gress-PSP joint family, Pattom Thannu Pillai’s 
ready acceptance of the 
Punjab would seem to involve a mystery beyond: 


‘therefore, would seem to be both ‘insistent 


Governorships of the: 


gence. 

The whole ipaum from its early beg:n- 
nings and derailment i in New Delhi to its ultimate 
and rather unexpected conclusion in Trivandrum, 
would seem to exude mysterious happenings 
under the counter which might not, for all that 
may be guessed, have the qualities that would be 


ready to fearlessly expose themselves to the 
honest light of the day. 

K. N. 
Sons Of The Soil ^ 


X 


In an impassioned address made before tne 
State Committee on Employment, Shri P. C. Sen, 
Chief Minister, West Bengal, is reported to have 
pleaded for a certain measure of priority to be 
given by employers to the natives.of the State in 
selecting their future employees. The Bengalees, 


‘he said, were suffering from a growing sense of 


neglect and, in the special circumstances created 
by the influx of refugees and the daily increasing 
burdens of population, made them deserving of 
a certain measure of especial consideration in 
this behalf. Giving details, the Chief Minister 
said that the average holding of cultivable land in 
the State, a meagre .33 acres (approximately 
1 bigha or 14.400 sq. feet), was the lowest in the 
world and was wholly unable to support tne 
burdens of the State population, whatever tie 
extent of artificial aids like irrigation water or 
fertilizers that may be pressed into it. The need, 
and 
obvious for the establishment of more  small- 
scale and cottage industries in the State and for 
a greater proportion of absorption of the un- 
employed Bengalees in organized industry. Tae 
Chief Minister was, as could be expected, careful 
enough:to make it abundantly.clear at the very 


‘outset that he was not being either provincial 


or sectional while preferring this plea and that 
the forces and realities -of economics’ have been 
compelling him to do^so. +: 

While there’ is every! reason to endorse the 
Chief Minister's plea in this behalf with the ut- 
most emphasis that we could command, we really 
do not appreciate the‘ apology under which he 
claims: to advance his cause. It has been a com- 


‘mon’ enough experience lately that whenever tae 
‘question of ‘providing a ‘certain -measure of p-i- 


ority’ to the ‘natives of the State may come’. up, 
Congress and Government: leaders :would seldcm 
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d to be identified sd: such a proposal and 
when, on "occasions, sheer force of circums- 
^tances may compel them to do so with obvious 
‘reluctance, they are apt to-turn immediately 
apologetic as if by doing so they were alinigning 
themselves with forces of reaction. Occasional 
“exceptions to this general rule among Congress 
stalwarts have been known to have ended in 
loss‘ of favour for those who may be bold enough 
to prove themselves an exception in this regard. 
An outstanding case in point was that of Janab 
Abdus Sattar, formerly 


‘ment to the Bengalees, earned the deepest 
favour of his leaders and those who hold the 
„destiny of Ministers in the palms of their hands. 

In the matter of employment, we feel, a fün- 
dmaental postulate has to be clearly stated and 
understood. It is that-except where specialized 
. Skills or training are called for and, where a 
‘suitably qualified candidate may not be locallly 
available possessing such skills, employment 
should, generally, whether be it in Government, 
‘organized industry, commerce or trade or the 
professions, go to local residents in pre- 
ference . ta immigrants from the outside. A 
natural distinction can and, we feel, should be 
‘made between what we have been trying, for 
‘lack of a’ more suitable vocabulary, to describe 
as local residents as distinct from immigrants 
irom outside meaning, thereby, those whose 
homes are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the locales of employment and who have no other 
homes: elsewhere to go to, as distinct and apart 
from those who are only temporary sojourners 
"within the locale of the State and who have, and 
would go back on superannuation, 
nere, to their homes elsewhere. This is a univer- 
sally observed norm in the distribution of 
. employment all over the world and there does not 
‘seem to be anything either parochial or anti- 
national in observing this salutory principle. 
Even within India such principles have been and 
are being observed elsewhere without anyone 
having to feel the least apologetic about it. In 
Dihar, for instance, the State Government openly 
maintains a liason officer of its own at the locale 
of every orgaized (ndustry in the State to ensure 
that local residents have the priority in the 
matter of ordinary employment to which they are 
entitled. If, on occasions, these machinery of the 


State Labour Minister 
who; by his perfervid appeals for more: employ-. 


dis- 


if employed’ 
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State Government may go off the rails now and 
then and abuse the discretion vested in them in 
spreading and, encouraging separatist tendencies, 
that is obviously most undesirable and.should be 
dealt with promptly and adequately whenever that 
may happen. Otherwise there need’ not be as, we 
believe, there is not, anything in the, measures 
that different State Governments’ may and, in 


many instances, are actually taking to ensure, as 


far as possible, adequate employment to the per- 
manent residents within the State, that may’ be. in 
clevage with the requirements of national Ante: 
gration. 

In fact, Bengal and the Bengalees are, we 
feel, deserving of especially sympathetic considera- 
tion in this matter. She has always been saddled, 


‘ever since Independence, with unusual difficulties, 


some of them traditional, and extraordinarily 


heavy burdens, which have devolved upon them 
‘by reasons of history for which they had no res- 


ponsibility whatever. The impact of the Partition 
of the country, decided at the apex of leadership 
without any reference to the people who were 
bound to be the most severely affected in conse- 
quence,-and the mass exodus of displaced persons 
(it hurts our sensibility to call them refugees as 
if they had no moral rights here) have, together, 
laid such burdens upon the State which its physi- 
cal and geographical resources are wholly unable 
to carry. Organized industry and trade in the 
State which, next to Government, control the 
largest sources of employment are mostly under 
the control and at the disposal of outsiders who 
have generally always preferred immigrants from 
their respective home States than the local resi- 
dents. These outsiders, representatives and mouth- 
pieces of the largest group of vested interests in 
the country, have not merely always exploited the 
resources of the State and its people, they have 
made living and life in all metropolitan and urban 
areas well-nigh insupportable by their speculations 
in land to such an extent that the Bengalees as a 
whole, manual and white collar workers alike, 
have been virtually reduced to the status of home- 
less vagrants in their own homes. If, in the cir- 
cumstances, it is insisted that the children of the 
soil must be allowed a certain measure of priority 
in the matter of employment and other things, 
this is the least of their rights and there is not the 
slightest reason for anyone to feel apologetic about 


üt. 
M K.N. 
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Foreign ‘Delegations And. Travelling For: 


Pleasure - 


In a recent statement attributed to the. 


authorities of the International Air Trans- 


port Association, it is said that if, instead of: 
continuing their present -blanket restric-. 


tions upon the country's nationals against 
visits abroad on holidays or for pleasure, 
the Government of India were to placé a 
ban upon the. innumerable :visits abroad 
by Indians on international delegations of 


all sorts .of description, both official or 
otherwise, which do not, ordinarily, seem - 


‘to serve any visibly useful purpose at all, 
.the measure would, on the one hand, help 
to earn a great deal of reciprocal foreign 
exchange to the coffers of the Government 
while, at the same time, preventing -the 
wastage of and ensuring the conservation 
of a great deal of precious exchange -which 


is ‘thus being uselessly frittered away. 


While it.may-not-be ‘entirely realistic to 
withdraw. all current restrictions against 


unofficial foreign travel where foreign, ex-. 


change allowances have to be conceded for 
the purpose, we have certainly been unable 
to find complete justification for the-Gov- 
ernment of India's blanket measures in this 
behalf. For one thing, they are not, as 
they presumably cannot; be enforced to 
the extent provided by the rules formulat- 
. ed in this behalf. For another, the loophole 
‘provided by the provision for ` permitting 
foreign travel where: no foreign exchange 
permits are sought, as for. instance when 
an intending traveller is presumed to be 
staying at the expense of a friend or rela- 
live resident, in the country of his destina- 
tion, opens upa great.deal of scope for 
nepotisms of one.kind or another on the one 
hand, and a great deal of illicit transactions 
in foreign currency both within the country 
and abroad which cannot be entirely un- 
known to Government authorities and 
which cannot, moreover, do any good to the 
credit of the country’s reputation or cur- 
rency. It were far better if, instead, the 
Government -were able to devise measures 
which would enable a certain measure of 
foreign. travel by Indians to be undertaken 
‘without having to resort to all sorts of pre- 
-varications and transactions involving legal 
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lapses and moral turpitude. After all, tne 
proportion of. the population’ who are akle 
to indulge in the luxury of foreign visits at 
their personal expense must he: infinitesi- 
mally microscopic and, so long as foreign 
exchanges for the. purpose is, granted to 
them on a fair and. reasonably moderate 
basis, the-total dent of such allowances upon 
the foreign exchange funds could not be 


very deep. On the other hand, it is quite 


possible, even probable, that such measures 
may stimulate unofficial reciprocal visits to 
the country by foreigners in increasing.y 

large- numbers and that may; instead of a 
net. debit: by reason of Indians. visiting 
abroad, provide a substantial net credit to 
the foreign exchange funds of the country. 
The proposal, we.feel, is in any case well 
deserving of careful consideration on its 
own merits. . 

But if we would, support the IATA's sug- 
rai in the above matter with a measure 
of if not quite reservation, at least qualifi- 
cation, we have no hesitation whatever in 
wholeheartedly endorsing. their views in 


‘respect of almost the wholésale uselessness 


of our innumerable ‘foreign delegatiors 
abroad. They not merely waste a great 


. deal of foreign exchange which the country 


cannot, at the present juncture, at all afford 
to have so wasted, but having regard, fre- 
quently, to.the composition of most Indian 
delegations to international forums abroad, 
they must also be’ destructive, in a large 
number, of cases, of the country's reputation 
in: foreign lands... We woud not even ex- 
clude all official delegations abroad from 
the purview of: such restrictions as have 
been suggested in this context, unless a 


definita prior estimate can be miade of re- 


sults that are likely to flow.to the country 


from such delegations abroad. Our expe- 
rience of such official delegations , abroad 


have not always been very happy. How 


‘many persons or teams, for instance, have 


visited countries abroad during the last ter. 
years cr so on the avowed objective of 'ex- 
port promotion’ ?—and what actual net re- 
sult has eventuated '.in consequence, is a 

question that one might ask? What woulc 
be mor?' to the point would be the question 
of the qualification of such official visi- 
fants(!) abroad-except that they, or at least 
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some’ of them, may have been somebody’s 
nephew or an in-law? We have no doubt 
that if an impartial assessment were to be 
tnade of -these delegations broad, Indian 
participation ‘in most of them would be 
found to havé' been either wholly unneces- 
sary or, atleast, completely useless: It is 
probable that a great proportion of. such 
visits on even purchase missions or export- 
promotion forays would have to be classed 
in the same category. Is it not time that 
something was done to permit none but 
only selective official travel abroad and only 
of those whose visits are genuinely expected 
to yield some results ? We know that there 
is a circular issued by the Union Finance 
Ministry in force which discourages all but 
essential foreign official travel, but what 
we are not süre of is whether persons 
selected for official visits abroad are really 
passed through a high-level and impartial 
selection procedure which seem to bé abso- 
lutely essential in the ‘circumstances, 

K.N. 
The National Library ` 


We have perused with | keen interest a 
copy of the Annual Report of the National 
Libary, Calcutta, for the year 1958-59 which 
has so kindly béen forwarded’ to us by the 
Librarian to reach us only last week. It is 
an interesting document and reflects, in a 
measure, the widely useful purpose the 
‘Library serves to:the'" intellectuals of the 
country, especially: to those of the city of 
Calcutta, in the face of the rather difficult 
circumstances: in which the institution has 
to function and the very inadequate resour- 
ces placed’ at its disposal by Government. 
But sirice the report relates toa period 
which has elapsed nearly four years ago, cir- 
cumstances may have substantially altered 
in the meanwhile; we do not know. We wish 
the Library authorities were a little more 
expeditions in publishing their Annual 


Reports for, a report now of conditions that i 
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obtained some four years ago, can hardly 
be of any practical utility. 

We also wish the Report included a 
brief historical retrospect of the  institu- 
tion’s origin and development which would 
not merely be interesting but would be 
likely to have highly educative values. 
The National Library, which was first 
established under the name of the Calcutta 
Public Library as a tribute to the univer- 
sally respected memory of the late Lord 
Metcalfe and was initially housed in the 
Metcalfe Hall on Hare Street, started as an 
unofficial organization and amongst its 
past Secretaries and Librarians (the twe 
posts used to be: combined in one single in- 
cumbent) were included such outstanding 
figures as the late Harish Mukherjee, the 
intrepid Editor of the one time famous 
Calcutta periodical, the Hindu Patriot, the 
late' Bipin Chandra Paland others. The 
Library, which was subsequently taken 
over by the Government of India and re- 
named the Imperial Library,. continued to 
be housed in the Metcalfe Hall for long 
years afterwards until, really, it had out- 
grown the accomodation that the premises 
could provide and included such distin- 
guished personages as the late Principal 
Harinath Dey, after its officialization, among 
its Librarians. It would, we feel, be a very 
interesting and educative historial docu- 
ment if a compendium were to be publish-« 
ed dealing with the origin and development 
of the institution either separately or as an 
addendum to its next Annual Report. 

K. N. 


NOTICE 
On account of the Durga Puja holidays The 
Modern Review Office and Press will remain 


closed from 6th October to 19th October, both 
days inclusive. All business accumulating during 


‘the period will be transacted after the holidays: 


Kedarnath Chatterjee, 
Editor. 


2s HAROLD LASKI AND THE CONCEPT (OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


. BY RANI MUKHOPADHAYA 
Senior Lecturer in Purus and Political Science, H 'ooghly Women’s College. 


THE ideal of liberty has inspired the philosophers 
in all ages. As an essential quality for the develop- 
ment of the human personality, this ideal has 
been much discussed and interpreted in different 
ways -by thinkers of different times. ` 

John Locke appears to stand for “absolute 
liberty, just and true -liberty, equal and impar- 
tial-liberty.”1 In A Letter Concerning Tolération 
We get a.complete view of his arguments for 
civil and religious liberty. “The Commonwealth 
seems to me,” he says, “to be a society of men 


constituted only for the procuring, preserving, 


and advancing their own civil interests. ` Civil 
interests I call life, liberty, health, and indolency 
of body; and the possession of outward things, 
such as money, lands, houses, furniture, and the 
like. It is the duty of the civil magistrate, by the 
impartial execution of equal laws, to secure unto 
all the people in general, and to every one of 
his subjects in particular, the just possession of 
- these things belonging to this life."? “The whole 
jurisdiction of ‘the magistrate,’ he continues, 
“reaches only to these civil concernments, and that 


all civil power, right, and: dominion, is bounded. 


and confined to the only care of promoting these 


things; and that it neither can nor ought iri any 


.manrer to be extended to the salvation of souls? © 


And, “the care. of souls cannot: belong to the 
‘civil magistrate, because his power consists only 
in outward force; but true. and- saving religion 
consists in the inward persuasion of the mind, 


without which nothing can be acceptable to God."4 . 


While Locke defendi the freedom. of soul 
- from undue encroachment of ‘civil magistrates, 
J. S. Mill—the Benthamite’ utilitarian thinker— 
goes to the other extreme and aims to safeguard 
the individual, even his eccentricities and -oddi- 





1. John Locke, The Second Treatise o! 
d e uiu And A Letter Concerning Toleration, 
Edited bv J. W. Gough, Oxford, 1956, p. 124. 

. 2. Ibid. p. 128. zu . 

3. Ibid. p. 129. 

4. Ibid., p. 129. 
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ties, against the attack not ony of the State Dut 
also at society. He unequivocally declares, "over 
himself, over his own body and mind the ird.vi- 
dual'is sovereign.” Mill asserts, “one very s:mple 
principle, as .entitled to govern absolutely the 
dealings of society with the individual in the 
way of compulsion and control, whether the 
means used be physical force in the form of 
legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public 
opinion. That principle is, that the sole énd for 
which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the libery ci 
action. of any of their number, is self- -přotes tion. 
That the only purpose. for which power cen be 
right‘ully exercised over any member of civilized 


‘community, against his will, is to prevent herm 


to others.” The State and society, according to 
him, can check the other-regarding action cf the 
individual but not his self-regarding action. “His 
own good,” he says, “either physical or moral, 
is. not a sufficient warrant....:.The only part of 
the conduct of any one, for which he is amenzble 
to scciety is that which concerns others. 5 Mill 
demánds that freedom of opinion, whether right 


-or wrong, should be guaranteed to all individuals. 


"[f' all mankind," he declares, "minus one were 
of ore opinion and only .one person were cf the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than he, if 
he had the power, would be justified in silencing 
mankind."6 And “if we were never to act or our 
opinions, because those .opinions may be wrong 

we skould leave all our interests uncared for end 
all our duties unperformed;"" “No one can be a 
great thinker,” he observes, “who does nci re- 
cognise, that as a thinker it'is his first duiy to 
follow his intellect to whatever conclusions.it may 


lead? “Genius can only breathe. freely im an 
o. J. S. Mill, On Liberty, Everymen's 
Libr En 1910,' pp. 72 “73, 0 
B. id. p. 79. 
T. 1 bid., p. 81. ` 
8. Ibid., P. 94, 
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atmosphere of freedom;’® so he thinks that 
“protection against the tyranny of the magistrate 
:$ not enough: he needs protection also against 
‘he tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feel. 
ing."1? For the harmonious development of 
nauman faculties he tries to protect the individual 
against the tyranny of the State and Society and 
he is also equally conscious about the dangers 
of democracy, that is, the tyranny of the 
majority. 


To Hobhouse “the foundation of liberty is 
ihe idea of growth . . . . Liberalism is the belief 
that society can safely be founded on this self- 
directing power of ‘personality, that it is only 
on this foundation that a true community can 
5e built, and that so established its foundations 
are so deep and so wide that there is no limit 
that we can place to the extent of the Luilding. 
Liberty then becomes not so much a right of the 
individual as a necessity of society." Of course, 
ne admits that liberty cannot “dispense with 
restraint,” and restraint “is not an end but a 
means to an end, and one of the principal 
elements in that end is the enlargement of 
-iberty.”2* Hobhouse’® denies Mills idea of the 
seli-regarding and the other-regarding action of 
man and believes in the distinction “between 
coercive -and non-coercive actions" of the State. 
“The function of. the state coercion,” he holds, 
“ig to override individual coercion, and, of 
course, coercion exercised by any association of 
individuals within the State. It is by this means 
chat it maintains liberty.”1+ According to him, 
“there is no intrinsic and inevitable conflict 





9. lbid. p. 122. 

10. Ibid., p. 68. | 

11. Hobhouse, Liberalism, the Home 
University Library, pp. 122-23. 

12. Ibid., p. 183. 

13. "If liberty," he states elsewhere, “is a 


social conception, there can be no liberty without 
social restrain . . . . Excess of libertv contradicts 
itself. In short, there is no such thing; there is 
only liberty for one-and restraint for another. 
H liberty then be regarded as a social ideal, the 
problem of establishing liberty must be a problem 
of organizing restraints; and thus the conception 
of a liberty which is to set an entire people free 
irom its government appears to be a sel- 
contradictory ideal”’—See Hobhouse, Social 
Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 189-90. 
14. Hobhouse, Liberalism, p. 146. 
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between liberty and compulsion, but at bottom 
a mutual need."5 And “liberty and compulsion 
have complementary functions, and the self- 
governing State is at once the product and the 
condition of the self-governing individual.’+® 

Hobhouse does not overlook the fact that 
certain economic conditions are necessary for 
the development of human liberty and “the 
function of the State is to secure conditions upon 
which its citizens are able to win by their own 
efforts all that is necessary to a full civic 
efficiency. . . . . It is for the State to take care 
that economic conditions are such that the normal 
man who is not defective in mind or body or 
will can by useful labour feed, house and clothe 
himself and his family. The ‘right to work’ and 
the right to a ‘living wage’ are just as valid as 
the rights of person or property. That is to say, 
they are integral conditions of a good social 
order.”+7 

Thus, while fighting for individual liberty 
Hobhouse is more conscious about the need of 
state regulation and of certain economic condi- 
tions of society than J. S. Mill. 

Professor Laski appears to have been pro. 
foundly influenced in his enunciation of the 
concept of liberty by these views. The central 
focus of attention for him is the freedom of the 
individual in all phases of human activity. With 
this end in view he challenges the concept of 
idealism. 


"What is termed the idealist theory of the 
state," he thinks, "is broadly the argument that 
individual freedom means obedience to the law 
of society to which I belong. My personality, it 
is said, is simply an expression of the organized 
whole to which I belong."!5 According to the 
idealistic point of view, to quote Laski again, 
"my true liberty, is, therefore, a kind of per- 
manent tutelage to the State, a sacrifice of my 
limited purpose to its. larger end upon the 
ground that, as this larger end is realized, so I, 
too, am given realization. I may, in fact, be 
most fully free when I am most suffused with 
the sense of compulsion.”4® So Laski denies 


15. Ibid., p. 147. 

16. Ibid. pp. 153-54. 

17. Hobhouse, Liberalism, p. 158. 
| 18. Laski, Liberty in the Modern State, 
1948, p. 55. 

19. Ibid., p. 57. 
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“each of the assumptions of idealism” and 
declares that “my true self is all that I am and 
do."7? And “the ultimate isolation of the indi- 
vidual is the basis from which any adequate 
theory of politics must start"?! “I cannot be- 
lieve,” he thinks, “that a man no longer master 
of himself is in any meaning sense free.” 

Laski defines liberty both in a negative 
and in a positive point of view. “I mean by 
liberty,” he observes, “the absence of restraint 
upon those social conditions which, in modern 
civilization, are the necessary guarantees of 
individual happiness.” The absence of restraint 
implies the "power to expand, the choice by the 
individual of his own way of life without imposed 
prohibitions from without. Men cannot, as 
Rousseau claimed, forced into freedom. They do 
not, as Hegel insisted, find their liberty in 
obedience to the law. They are free when the 
rules under which they live leave them without 
a sense of frustration in realms they deem 
significant. "?3 

But he realizes that the purely negative 
condition is not sufficient enough to maintain 
liberty. “By liberty,” he further asserts else- 
where, “the eager maintenance of that atmosphere 
in which men have the opportunity to be their 
best selves.” Liberty in this sense “is a product 
of rights . . . . Without rights there cannot be 
liberty, because, without rights, men are subjects 
of law unrelated to the needs of personality."?* 
Like Hobhouse Laski feels, however, that certain 
regulations are necessary as "the consequence of 
gregariousness; for we cannot live together with- 
out common rules." “Restraint,” he says, “is felt 
as even when it frustrates the life of spiritual 
enrichment."?5 By accepting the principle of State 
regulation Laski seems to contradict to a certain 
extent his own challenge to the idealistic concept. 

In such a context Laski cannot accept “Mili’s 
famous attempt to define the limits of State inter- 
ference.” Like Hobhouse Laski refutes Mill’s idea 
of self-regarding and other-regarding actions of 
man. To him “all conduct is social conduct in the 
sense that whatever I do has results upon me as 





20. Ibid., p. 58. 
21. Ibid., p. 59. 
22. Ibid., p. 61. 
23. Ibid., p. 48. 
24. Laski, 4 Grammar of Politics, p. 142. 
25. Ibid., p. 143. i 
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a member of society.” “Liberty thus involve in 
its nature restraints,’ he says, “because the 
separate freedoms I use are not freedoms to 
destroy the freedoms of those with whom I live.”** 

Professor Ernest Barker’s view may be men- 
tioned in this connection that (I) “the truth that 
every man ought to be free has for its other side 
the complementary and consequential truth that 
no man can be absolutely free;" (II) that "the 
need of liberty for each is necessarily qualified 
and conditioned by the need of liberty for all;" 
(II; that “liberty in the State, or legal liberty. 
is never the absolute liberty of each, but always 
the qualified liberty of all;" (IV) that “liberty 
withi the State is thus a relative and regulated 
liberty," and (V) that “a relative and regulated 
liberty, actually operative and enjoyed, is a libzrty 
greater in amount than absolute liberty cculd 
ever be—if indeed such liberty could ever exist 
or ever amount to anything more than nothing at 
alle? 

Though Laski recognises that regulations and 
restraints are necessary in social life, yet he is 
aware that "there will never be liberty in any 
State where there is an excessive concentratior of 
power at the centre,"?9 and concludes that “wwith- 
out democracy there cannot be liber y." 
Democracy always implies the existence of multi. 
party system in which liberty can flourish. 
Because “the one-party. state is under the constant 
overpass the boundaries beyond 
whick liberty degenerates into dictatorship."?? 
The state-power in one-party state, he seys, 
“becomes the apparatus of the party, so that it 
can use the supreme coercive power to make its 
will into Iaw. It is thus able not only to enforce 
unity on the society; it is able, also, to -repress 
those who oppose the unity of the society by 
putting them in a position where they .are bornd 
to break the law. In this atmosphere, criticism 
passes easily into conspiracy, and the attempt by 
a group within the party to capture its control 
is bound, if it fails, to be something it is difficult 
to separate from treason."30 

Thus, according to him, though "the Soviet 
Union stands in the forefront of civilization," 


26. Ibid., p. 144. | l 

27. Ernest Barker, „Principles of Social and 
Political Theory, 1952, pp. 145-46. 

28. Laski, Liberty in the Modern State, p. €5. 

29, Ibid. p. 25. i 

30. Ibid., p. 24. 
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yet ^ there is no liberty to criticise the funda. 
mentals of the regime. There is- no liberty to 
found parties fo oust the communist leaders. A 
man cannot find a journal of opinion or publish 
a book, or hold a meeting to advocate views 
which in the. judgement of the dictatorship, would 
threaten the stability of the system. "81 


Like Locke he limits the duties of the State 
Power and favours the retention of rights ot 


individuals "which are to be safeguarded’ by the 


State. He goes so far as to support the right to 
résistance against the authority of the State. 
“Freedoms are . | . . opportunities," he holds, 
"which history has shown to be essential to the 

evelopment of personality. 
inseparable from. rights because, otherwise, their 
realization is hedged- about with an uncertainty 
which destroys their quality.” “Nothing, there. 
fore," he insists, "is so likely: to maintain .a 
condition of. liberty as the knowledge that the 
invasion of rights will result in protest, and, if 


need. be resistance. . . . . The implied threat of. 


. contingent anarchy is a safeguard against the 
abuse of government."3? “Liberty,” he states, 
"means being faithful to oneself, and it is main- 
tained by the courage to resist. This, and this 
only, gives life to the safeguards of liberty; and 
this ohly is the clue to the preservation of genuine 
integrity in the individual life."93 “Man,” accord. 
ing to. him, “is nature’s. rebel, and it is his habit 


to protest against: the will that seeks: to bind his 


wil"3 “Men are entitled to disobey a, State,” 
he further observes, “which ceases to secure their 
self-realization.. Rebellion, therefore, is as T.H. 
Green insistéd, a contingent duty on the part ot 
the citizen.” 
owe allegiance ie -the State. in which 1 discover 
moral adequacy.” 


Moreover, while Laski admits that liberty 
exists in democracy, he does not thinks that the 
"average man can be madè happy merely by 
living in: à democracy.”. “TI do not see,’ 


in- making the government, if he cannot, where 


.81. Ibid, p. 4l. 

32. Laski, y Grammar of Politics, p. 144. 

83, Laski, Igberty in the M a ne 
-p. 92.7 

. 94. Laski, A Grammar of omen p. 284. 

35. db, p. 289. 








to invade its freedom: ree 


And. freedoms are 


but a government of 


“Most men,’ 


And .“the only State. tc -which I: 


~ he says, 
“how. he ċan avoid a sense of continuous: frust-- 
ration unless he’ does. For if he does not share- 
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his fellows so.‘choose, be himself made one of 

the-rulers of the State, he.is excluded from that 

which secures him the certainty that his experience 

counts."39 “Even in a democracy,” he further 

adds, “we must have ways and means of protect- 

ing the minority against a majority. which seeks 
The right, therefore, 

“to the franchise is essential to liberty: and a 

citizen excluded from it is unfree,”*® S 


His views, in this connection are quite in 
accord with J. S. Mills views, who says “in a really 
equal democracy, every or any section should .bé 
represented, not disproportionately,: but pro- 
portionately. A” majority of the electors would 
always have a majority of the representatives; 
but a minority of the electors would always have 
a, minority of the representatives. Man for man 
they would be as fully represented as the majority. 
Unless they are, there is not equal government, - 
inequality ad priviless - 
one part of.the people ruling over the rest: there 


is a part whose fair and equal share of influence 


in the representation is withheld. from them; 
contrary to all just government, but, above “all, 
contrary to the principle of democracy, which 


profess equality as its very root and foundation.””® 


Laski postulates that certain other conditions 
are necessary to maintain liberty. Freedom oí 
thought and expression and education ought not 
to be suppressed. For suppression “drives a small 
body of men to desperation and to reduce the 
masses to complete apathy in political matters.” 
' he declares, “who are prohibited 
from thinking as their experience teaches’ them 
soon. cease to think at all. Men who cease to think 
cease also in any genuine sense to Le citizens. 
They become mere inert recipients of orders 
which they obey without scrutiny of any kind.” 
We may, again, mention J. S.. Mills opinion in 
this connection. “The peculiar evil of silencing 
the expression of an opinion is," he holds, "that 
jt is robbing the human race; posterity as well 
as the existing generation; those..who dissent 
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from. ‘the one still more. than those who hold 
it. É 

ME freedom can never exist E the 
presence of special privilege." : “Speċial privilage 
is incompatible with: freedom,” Laski 
“because the latter quality belongs to all alike in 
their character as human beings.” Again, there 
can never be liberty “where the rights of some 
depend upon the pleasure of others."4? 

' The primary condition of liberty, he thinks, 
is an expanding economy and man can. enjoy 
liberty when his basic material wants are assured. 


“may be impaired by the manner in which the 
community . is -distributed; and 
while I - seem to -enjoy political freedom, the 
absence of economic freedom may, in fact, render 


illusory my hope of a harmony of impulses."43 : 


To'Laski liberty and equality are, therefore, 


inseparable terms, “The penumbra of freedom,” 


he holds, "its purpose and. its life, is the move- 
ment for equality."^* But “Equality does not 
mean identity of treatment” as “there can be no 
ultimate identity of treatment so long as men are 
It 
means “all-the absence of special privilage" and 
that "adequate opportunities are laid open to all." 

Equality, according to him "involves up to 
the margin of sufficiency of identity of response io 
primary. needs.” : He advocates the approximate 


equality of wealth, because .“where there are 
-. greát, inequalities of fortune, there is always ` 
inequality of treatment,” that is, "great inequa- 


lities of wealth make -impossible the attainment 
of freedom."*9 “Political equality," he iusso 
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^is never real K it is accompanied by. virtual 
economic equaBty; political power, otherwise, is 
the handmaiden- of. economic 


atmosphere. 

Finally, Laski idise that, “every scudy 
of freedom is a plea, for toleration;' and every 
plea for toleration is.a vindication of the rights 
of reason."49 “Friends of liberty,” he says, ‘arc 
always a minority in every.: society. That’ is. why 
the maintenance of liberty is a thing that has 


| . to ke fought for afresh every-day, [ean chew 
"The. whole quality of my citizenship," he insists, 


acceptance of some particular imposition make 
the field of action accessible to, a. geLeral 
tyranny." 9? Man can be free, he further states, 
“ult:mately, only by willing to be free," and the 
individual is “the author. ` m his own, freedom." 
“Thare is never likely to be an enlightened Stite,” 
he observes, “until there is respect for indi idu- 
ality, but, also; ‘there will not be respect fo: 


“individuality until there is an enlightened State.” 


And “it is only the emphasis upon equality which 
will break this vicious circle." 

In conclusion, we may say that like cther 
thinxers mentioned ` previously, Laski develops 
theory of liberty on the bass of 
Benthamit utilitarianism. Both Mill and Laski 
concentrate their attention on the liberty of the 
individual; both emphasize the importance of ‘the 
individual and try'tọ protect him from undue 
encroachment from any quarter. But while Mill, 
however, is moré concerned with the question of 


. social interference with the rights of the in livi- 


dual, Laski being more geal in -this connection 
like Hobhouse, Jays more stress on State inter- 
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NON-GANDHIAN INFLUENCES ON PRE-INDEPENDENCE IDEOLOGY 
OF INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


By PITAMBAR DATT KAUSHIK, 
Assistant Professor in Politics, University of Saugor, (M. P.) 


I? is popularly believed that Gandhism and the 
Congress Ideology, during the pre-independence 
era, after Gandhi had entered the Indian politi- 
cal arena, were one and the same thing. Gandhi 
himself was often dubbed as a "dictator"! and 
tke Congress as a “one man show."? The charge 
was substantiated on the basis of a number of 
fects. To mention but a few examples it was 
pointed out that in 1920-22, he alone led the 
Non-co-operation Movement and he alone sus- 
pended it. Again in 1930-34, he alone led the Civil 
Disobedience Movement ; he alone conferred with 
the Viceroy ; he alone represented the Congress 
at the-Round Table Conference and he alone sus- 
pended the Satyagraha in 1934. In 1940, again 
he alone conducted the individual Satyagraha 
and in 1942,-again it was he whom A.LC.C. for- 


mally requested, “to take the lead and guide the: 


nation in the steps to be taken.’ 

All this is largely true and nobody can dis- 
pute that the Congress ideology after the First 
World War was mainly a creation of Gandhi, yet, 
it is too much to say that the Congress was a “one 
man show" or that the Congress ideology was 
identical with the Gandhian principles. On the 
contrary there were significant. diiferences be- 
tween the two and more than once Gandhi suf- 
fered defeat in Congress parleys. In 1924, this 
so-called dictator wept openly in a meeting of 
the A.LC.C. because 70 out of 148 members who 
voted believed in political murders—a clear indi- 
cation of the fact their non-violence was only 
skin deep.* In 1934, he retired from the Con- 


gress in sheer disgust. In 1939, Subhas Chandra: 


Bose was elected to the Congress Presidency in 


spite of his open and determined opposition.) In ` 


June, 1940, the Working Committee. bluntly 
turned down his request to extend the principle 
of non-violence to war? and in December, 1941, 
even formally relieved him of the leadership 
of the Congress." 

All these events show that Gandhi was not a 
dictator and the Congress not a body of his “yes 
men”. Indeed, the fact, that despite all these  re- 
volts Gandhi did rt cause a split shows that 
Gandhi embodied in his very being “a basic ad- 
herence to toleration in life" which in politics 


"implies an instinctive acceptance of demo- 
cracy."5 


Gandhian ideas, no doubt had a very deep 
and powerful impress on the Congress, yet as 
Sadiq Ali, a General Secretary of the Congress, 
pointed out, “The Congress was too vast and 
heterogeneous an organizalion to digest all that 


Gandhiji had to give it.”® The fact is that though — 


Gandhi had been the central sun of the Congress, 
from whom most Congressmen derived their lights, 
yet there were stars which had their own lights 
however dim they might have been. A C. R. Das 
or a Pt. Motilal Nehru, a Subhas or a Jawahar 
were luminaries that would not only illumine the 
political sky of any country but profoundly 
influence the destiny of any nation. Such a 
luminary never shines in altogether borrowed 
lights or exercises altogether delegated authority. 
Though Gandhian thought was the main source of 
Congress Ideology, yet there were also other 
thought currents which profoundly influenced its 
development. These thought currents were repre- 
sented by C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru before 
1927 and by Jawaharlal Nehru. and Subhas 
Chandra Bose after 1927. 


C. R. Das anD MOTILAL NEHRU 


Gandhi was a saint in the guise of a poli- 
tician, but Das and  Nehru were patriotic 
statesmen pure and simple. While Gandhi “intro- 
duced into human polities the strongest religious 
impetus of the last two thousand years,"!? Motilal 
Nehru was opinion that, “religion has been 
degraded and politics has sunk into the mire. 
Complete divorce of one from the other is the 


only remedy." Gandhi was an idealist,—in his 


own words “a practical idealist."?—, but Das 
and Motilal were patriotic realists. “. . . . pure 
idealism . . . „° said Motilal, “has no place in 
politics and is but a happy dream which must 
sooner or later end in a rude awakening. How- 
ever high pitched the ideal may be, and higher 
the better, the actual work to be done in the 
pursuit of that ideal must be guided solely by 
practical considerations."? Both Das and Motilal 


believed in swift action. They have no patience 


- 
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with slow moving devices like Gandhi’s cons- 
tructive programme. They could enthusiastically 
take up Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedience 
because there was swift and breathless activity 
in them, but when non-co-operation was sus- 
pended their way lay not in constructive pro- 
gramme but in council entry, where they could 
beard the British lion in his den. To quote 
Gandhi himself, “Their method is not my method. 
I am trying to work from the bottom upward. To 
an onlooker it is exasperatingly slow work. They 
are working from the top downward—a process 
much more difficult and complicated than the 
former."14 

The difference between the ideology and out- 
look of Gandhi on the one hand and Das and 
Motilal on the other was best illustrated in their 
respective attitudes towards non-violence and 
non-co-operation. Both Das and Motilal used to 
swear by non-violence and non-co-operation. As 
early as 1919 Motilal spoke of his faith in “truth, 
fearlessness and non-violence.”25 And in 1922 
Das claimed to be “. .. . one of those who hold 
to non-violence on principles."!9 But their non- 
violence was very different from its Gandhian 
prototype. It had little place for the doctrines of 
“change of heart of the enemy” or “non-embarr- 
assment of the enemy.” The non-violence of Das 
had room even for political murders and when on 
June 27th 1924 at Ahmedabad at the meeting of 
the A.I.C.C. Gandhi moved the resolution condem- 
nining the murder of Mr. Earnest Day by Gopi 
Nath Saha, Das hotly opposed it." To Das and 
Nehru non-violence was not a high moral prin- 
ciple connoting a search of truth through the 
method of love but only absence of direct 
violence? Little wonder that to them, “Council 
entry is and can be, thoroughly consistent with 
the principle of Non-co-operation,"!? while to 
Gandhi council entry was equally inconsistent 
with non-co-operation in 1924?9 as in 1920." 
However, after the suspension of the Non-co- 
operation Movement in 1922, the interpretation 
of Das and Motilal received the support of an 
increasingly larger numbers of Congressmen. A 
party of Congressmen, the Swaraj Party, was 
organized under their leadership with the avowed 
purpose of capturing the Councils and from 
1923 to 1927 the influence of Das and Motilal 
in Congress was as potent, if not more. as that 
of the Mahatma himself. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Yext to Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru was -he 
greatest architect of the ideology and programme 
of the 20th century Congress. He came to pro- 
minerce in Congress after 1925 with his slogan 
of ‘Complete Independence,” and compel ed 
Gandhi and others to make it the creed of -he 
Congress at Lahore in 1929. From the very 
beginning he became the leader of the left wing 
of the Congress and in 1933 bluntly declared, 
"The choice before the world today lies between 
Communism and Fascism, and I am all for ihe 
former.” Although he soon renounced Commu- 
nism in favour of Socialism and was reconci.ed 
with Sandhi to an extent that Gandhi declared 
that, “Jawaharlal wil be my successor,”?3 ~et 


there zontinued to be many important différences 
between the two. 


The basic difference between the two was 
that while Gandhi represented the ‘religious mird' 
of India, Nehru was the embodiment of ter 
‘seculer instinct.^* Gandhi regarded politics aad 
religicn as inseparable, Nehru believed -nat, 
"usually religion becomes an asocial quest for 
God cr the Absolute, and the religious man is 
concerned far more with his own salvation than 
with the good of society."?9 Under Gandhi's :n- 
fluence he was “more and more” “attracted” 
towards the doctrine of non-violence, but he "cid 
not give an absolute allegiance to it." He ze- 
cognized the necessity of force. “Everything that 
comes in the way," he said, “will have tc se 
removed, gently if possible, forcibly if necessary. 
And there seems little doubt that coercion will 
often be necessary.’”"$ While Gandhi wanted to 
make Congress an instrument of the spiritval 
regeneration of India, Nehru wished to make it 
the spearhead of economic and social revolution. 
Nehru believed that, “without a conscious ideology 
and objective the energy and enthusiasm of tie 
masses must end largely in smoke"?? and henze 


.wantec a clear picture of indépendent India ard 


Swaraj for which the Congress was fighting. 
But Gandhi regarded these questions 15 
premature. To him the real thing was the creation 
of the true religious and moral spirit amorg 
the people and the development of a sourd 
national character. Gandhi had little faith n 
foreigr propaganda and believed that the word 
was bound to recognize India’s claims as socn 
as the nation developed an overwhelming strerg h 
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xem within. But Nehru was am menie 


_né believed that the “Indian ptoblem-is not only 
_ national problem."*9 “. .", , if we ignore the 
world," he warned his countrymen, “we-do so. 

-t our- own peril” because ~“India todey is a 

part of a ‘world movement. Not only China, 


Turkey, Persia and Egypt, but also Russia and 


-he:cóuntries of the West are taking part im this 
“ovement, and India cannot isolate herself from 
ii 731 . 

' Tt was, however, in the field of economic 
deology that the differences between Gandhi and 
Nehru were most marked. “Few of us, I think,” 
wrote ‘Nehru, “accepted Gandhiji’s old -ideas 
about machinery and modern civilization.”*? To 
3&ndhi modern civilization was a “disease” and 
"nachinery represented “a great sin."33. But Nehru 
sad no’ conflict with machinery “provided that 
machinery is used primarily for absorbing labour 
and not for. creating fresh unemployment. 
Sandhi denounced iüdustrialization as “a curse 
Sor mankind”? and . wanted “every village of 
India” to be “a self supporting and seli contained 
unit, ‘exchanging only such necessary commodi- 


ties with other villages: where they are not.locally . 


producable."36 He bed little faith -in’ state plann- 
ing and kept. himself aloof ` from -the National 


Planning Committee organized by the Congress. 


in 1938. On, the contrary, Nehru had great faiih 
in Planning and stood ior "the rapid industria- 
.lization of' the country,”°* Gandhi repudiated the 
theory of class struggle, ruled out the abolition 
of private . property and advanced his: famous 
doctrine ‘of “Trusteeship”. as the solution of. 
economic problems. Nehru, on the other hand 
was “convinced that the only key. to the solution 
of world problems -and of India's problems lies 
in socialism,’°8 which meant 
of vested interest in land and industry, as well 
as the feudal and autocratic Indian state system, 
... . ending of private property . . . . and the 
replacement of the present profit system by a 
higher ideal of co-operation"? Both Gandhi and 
Nehru aimed at the amelioration of the peasantry 
but while Gandhi's programme for achieving this 
end was a programme of spinning wheel'and village- 
industries, of Swadeshi and Satyagraha,** i 
. trusteeship*? and change of heart on the part of 
zamiridars,f? Nehru's programme was a programme 
cf rent reduction, debt.cancellation and abolition 
oi landlordism.*4 : i 


Thus there were many differences,.—some of 
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them fundamental—, bane Gandhi ‘and. Nehru. 


Indeed once Gandhi himself wrote to Nehru that,. 


4... . The differénces "between. you and me l 
ps to me to be so vast and so radical that 


there seems to be no meeting ground~between us 
s 735 Yet ‘one must not over- -emphasise these’ 
differences, because when all is said and done 


it remains true that to a large extent Nehru was 


"the Plato to Gandhis Socrates"*€. and having 


put his “faith in him (Gandhi) gave him almost 


a blank cheque."5! He never questioned ‘the’ 
Gandhian leadership. but tried to mould the 
Congress: ideology in accordance with his ideas 
within the four corners of that leadership. In 
that he succeeded admirably and gave an orien- 
tation to it which it could never have had under 
pure Gandhism. “Briefly speaking, he introduced 
the Independence creed, when Gandhi was flirting 
with the idea of Dominion Status; created 
interest in world problems and laid the founda- 
tions of the future foreign policy of independent 
India; brought socialism into’ the Congress; — 
gave a concrete shape to the concépt of ational 
Planning and saved the Congress from failing 
into: the labyrinth of unadulterated pacifism. 


Supmas recor BosE 


Another person “ho ‘influenced the Congress 
ideology profoundly, though not to an extent. 
commensurate with Gandhi or even with Nehru, . 
was Subhas Chandra Bose. In the beginning . 
Subhas and Jawahar jointly led the revolt against 
Gandhi. At that time, except that Subhas dis- 
liked Communism while Jawahar- admired 
Russia,** their respective ideologies | were ‘the 
same. But it could not last a Nehru’s . Ever- 
growing loyalty to Gandhi sealed. the fate of their 
friendship. “Gandhiji is our biggest gun”,*® was 
the faith of Nehru; “.... as a political leader 
Gandhi has failed", 50 was - the belief of Bose.. 
“Failure with Gandhi is preferable, to the gain- ` 
ing of a ‘temporary advantage without him D 2x 
said Nehru ; "One's duty to a ‘personality should 
never take, Ue dence over one’s duty and the. 
Impersonal whatever that may mean", - main- 
tained Bose. This conflict of loyalties separated 
the paths of the two. One became the political 
of Gandhi, other the standard 
bearer of revolt against Gandhian leadership. 

-Strange as it seems, Bose was as much a 
man of kiss as Gandhi was? yet, - for him 





» 


religion had no place in politics: Instead: he: be- 


lieved that, “A subject race has nothing -but poli-. 
tics" t and his mantra was: Consi 
our life at the altar of frosdonit 55 He had little 
. faitli in rion-violence and none in the: doctrine of 
purity of means. In his opinion, “Gandhism = 
been found wanting, because -it was wedded - 

. non-violence. . . . . "96 Gandhi’s spiritualism had 
"no attractions for Bose. ^. ascetics and 
yogies", he said, “have held . . . honoured place 
_‘in’ society, but it is not their lead that we shall 
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want to.follow if we are'to create -a new India, 


at once free, happy and great.... We have to 
live in the present,"?* To’ Bose, “Gandhi’s method 
is too lofty for this materialistic world and, as 
a political leader, he is too straight forward in 
.his dealings with his: opponents;"9? -He regarded 
Gandhi's "habit of putting all his cards on the 
table, his opposition to the policy’ of social boy- 


cott of political opponents, his hope of a change. 


of heart on'the part’ of the British” Government, 
etc," as “some of the defects in his leadership 
and tactics, "39 Gandhi was. essentially a man: of 


peace, but to Bose, “There was riothing that lured 


me more-than a life of adventure."9" Gandhi was 
-always ready to negotiate with the enemy, but 
« Bose advocated a path of “uncompromising mili- 
tancy:" 6f To him Gandhi’s programme : was 
“too passive” and at the Lahore. Congress he de- 
‘nounced “the programme: laid down by his 
(Gandhi’s) resolution" as “not such as to.carry 
us towards the 
dence."5?? He moved a counter resolution exhort- 
inj the Congress to turn itself into a parallel 


government’ by expanding its structure, organize. 


"ihe people in support and then "launch the cam- 
paign of civil disobedience - including ^ non-pay- 
ment -of ‘taxes and general strikes" that would 
make a-normal adaa saon impossible. 

.On economic issues also Bose and Gandhi 


differed radically. Bose deplored the 
school of thought, fof creating “a feeling and an 
. impression that modernism is bad, large-scale 
production is an evil, wants should not.be in- 
‘creased and standard ^ of living should not be 
raised . . . and that the soul is so important that 
physical culture and military training can be 
ignored."9* He considered Gandhis programme 
. to be “bourgeoise”, and: wanted the Congress to 
“adopt a^radical economic programme”® "in. 
eluding abolition of land-lordism . . .. extension 
_ of the co- operative movement... a comprehensive 
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of 


Hitler, -Ribbentr op and other members of 


góal. of ^ Complete. Indepen- 


Gandhian ' 


- 


at? 
scheme of industrial «development under 
ownership and state "control"95 - 

The differences. between Gandhi and Dose are 
best reflected in the symbols they adopted. The 
Congress under Gandhi as well as the. "lacian 
National Army under Bose adopted as their s:an- 
dard a tricolour in thé:green, white and saffron, 
but while Gandhi placed a spinning wheel in its 


siate 


‘céntre, Bose replaced. the wheel by a springing 


tiger." -What these symbols conriote? The spin- 
ning wheel might be taken. as a symbol of peace 
mi Ahimsa, democraéy | and village indu -tries, 
simplicity and Aparigraha. But what ‘abou’ . the 
tiger? Has he anything to do with Ahimsa, 
democracy or. Aparigraha? Little wonde: that 
Bose, during his visit to Europe in 1936, asked 
the 
Nazi hierarchy. as to when they were going to 
strike at Britain, “so that we might also taxe up 
arms simultaneously against. the British.” He 
organized his Forward -Bloc on militaristic 
lines,9? | formed. an Indian Legion in -Ge-many 


from among the Indian war prisoders io knocked 


at the dois of India with his I.N.A. and 


dec- 


-lared that, “India does not suffer from one ail- 


men-.'She suffers .from so many political ills 
that only a ‘ruthless dictator can ¢ure’ he”?! 
Just like a tiger, Bose .had no faith in the policy 
of the ‘golden mean’. He was “an extremist” and 
his “principle. . . all or none? l 
All this seems to bring, Bose very near tc the 
fascist ideology. But no, the only ‘ism’ he knew 
was “Nationalism”. Gandhi was a  mcrelist. 
Nehru a democrat, but Bose was an Indian 


fiationalist first, an Indian nationalist last andan 


Indian nationalist always. Influenced thousk he 
was by Mussolini, Hitler and.Stalin, his, ideal 
was neither Mussolini, nor Hitler, nor Stalin but 
Kawal Pasha. Mustafa Kamal’s swift nioderniza- 
tion of a backward oriental state appealed to him 
deeply. India, he thought, was in need of a nale- 
rial and. social reconstruction ‘on the same scale 
and hence needs the same type of administrazion. 
ie., “a strong Central Government with dicta- 
toris] powers for - some: years to come. 
Government by a strong-party boünd tczether 
by military discipline.” 

A man with such ideas and such abil ty, as 
Bose possessed, was boundgto come into con- 
flict with Gandhi. He had, in fact, in 1939 hum- 
bled Gandhi in the first round of the str uggle,™ 
but was ultimately defeated and expelled “rom 


* 
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the Congress. But Gandhi could expel from the 
Congress only Bose the person, he was unable to 
expel his ideas. For a long time to come the ideas 
and ideals of Bose remained the  beacon of a 
substantial number of Congressmen. 


OTHERS 


Besides Nehru and Bose other elements 
which provided non-Gandhian thought currents 
in the Congress were the Socialists led by 
Acharya Narendra Deo and Jai Prakash Narayan; 
the Communists led by Masani and Asaf Ali; 
the Kisan Sabhaites led by Swami Sahajanand 
Saraswati. The Socialists claimed to be follow- 
ing the way shown by Nehru, while Nehru him- 
self, they asserted, had wandered away from it. 
The Communists were Marxists who. took in- 
spiration from Russia. The Kisan Sabhaites also 
looked towards Moscow and tried to organize the 
peasantry on the model of. Trade Union organi 
zations of labour. The Communists and Kisan 
Sabhaites remained more or less ‘outcastes’ in 
the Congress and their following was never very 
large, but the Socialists, though a permanent 
minority in the Congress, did influence its ideo- 
logy and programme to a considerable extent. 


Tur PanriNG or Ways ? 


The cumulative effect. of all these influences 
was that official Congress ideology and- pro- 
gramme parted company from Gandhian prin- 
ciples at many points. 

Firstly, non-violence could never become a 
creed with the Congress, but always remained a 
policy. Not once but twice,—at Lahore Congress 
in 1929, and at Bombay Congress -in 1934,— 
Gandhi tried to secure the change of “peaceful 
and legitimate means" into “truthful and  non- 
violent means" but both the times, he had to 
pocket his pride.'9? It was but natural because the 
Congress had only one supreme aim, namely, 
“the attainment of Swaraj", but Gandhi’s goal 
was “as much Swaraj as non-violence".'* “There 
is nothing on earth", said Gandhi in December, 
1926, “that I would not give up for the sake of 
"ihe country excepting, of course, two things and 
two only, namely$ truth and non-violence. I 
would: not sacrifice these two for all the world."7? 

Secondly, they differed in their attitude to- 
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operator by conviction. He regarded “non-co- 
operation with an unjust Government... a 
duty."?? But to the Congress non-co-operation 
was not a ‘duty’ but an ‘instrument’ to be used 
for achieving the country's independence. That 
is why as soon as Gandhi suspended the Non- 
co-operation Movement in 1922, the Congress 
rapidly moved towards the policy of  council- 
entry and responsive co-operation, though 
Gandhi was hotly opposed to it. 

Thirdly, the Congress did not give complete 
allegiance to the doctrine of the Purity of Means. 
As Pattabhi Sitaramayya remarked; “With him 
(Gandhi) what counts is direction, not destina- 
tion, attempt not attainment, means not ends.”*° 
With the Congress it was almost the reverse. 
What counted with the Congress was destina- 
tion rather than the direction, attainment rather 
than the attempt, ends rather than the means. 
This is why when after the outbreak of the 
Second World War there seemed a possibility of 
attaining independence on the basis of active 
participation in the war effort, the Congress 
threw overboard Gandhi as well as his non- 
violence. 

Fourthly, it gave a very very qualified alle- 


giance to Gandhi’s economic views. It was not 
very enthusiastic about Gandhi’s constructive 


programme. It “has . . . always been in favour of 


the industrialization of India. . . ."5! The Con- 
gressmen in general never accepted Gandhi's 
views about machinery and modern civilization. 
The ‘music of the spinning wheel’ was only 
faintly audible to them and they had only a skin 


deep faith in the ethics or the economics of 
Khaddar. Gandhi's attempts to introduce ‘Yarn 
Franchise’ in the Congress organization ended 


in dismal failure.®? 

Last, but not the least, the Congress refused 
to become “primarily an instrument of moral 
and spiritual regeneration of India" and con- 
fined its activities mainly to the political and 
socio-economic fields. That is why when during 
the Second World War, Gandhi urged the Con- 
gress to offer unconditional moral co-operation 
to Britain, the. Congress not only refused to 
oblige, but also absolved him of its leadership. 
Soon, of course, the Congress had to request 
Gandhi again “to take the lead and guide the 
nation", but the aftermath of the ‘Quit India’ re- 
solution proved almost ‘a parting of ways.’ Till 


wards  non-co-operation. Gandhi was a  non-co- June, 1945, because of the incarceration of most 
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of the important Congress leaders, there was 
little activity on the part of the Congress, save 
the revolution of 1942-43, which was far from 
being non-violent in the Gandhian sense of the 
term. After June, 1945, events moved fast and on 
15th August, 1947, India saw the dawn of inde- 
pendence. The attainment of independence, how- 
ever, further widened the gulf between Gandhi 
and the Congress. Prior to independence the Con- 
gress leaders had to accept many of Gandhian 
tenets because they were unable to put forward 
either an alternative plan of action or an alter- 
native leadership. But in the post-independence 
era they rejected or side-tracked many of 
Gandhian ideals and ideas as too lofty, mediaeval 
or impractical, 


But it does not mean that the Congress has 
completely renounced Gandhi or that its loyalty 
to Gandhi was only a make believe. The fact is 
that like other great prophets,—Buddha, Christ 
or Mohammad—,Gandhi also was too great, his 
ideals too high to be completely followed by his 
disciples. Naturally they often seem to drift away 
from their masters, But the master's teachings 
always remained as an inspiring ideal which is 
never achieved but whose imprint always remains 
ineffaceable. Prior to Independence, barring 
some notable exceptions, the Congress followed 
the lead of the Mahatma. Since then it might 
have drifted further away from Gandhi but the 
stamp of the master is still there and perhaps 
. will never be completely erased away. 
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0. By. Mas D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY L woe A 
| (0 VM 5. eb. 
f First Years After Marriage | | | T 


Sri Dei iras ‘Roy Chowdhury, the artist with married couple are e hardly left alone. T amt 


whom I have to deal, became the’ Principal of - 
the Government School of Arts and Crafts, 
Madras, shortly after we were engaged to be 
- married, When-he applied for the post with his 
credentials .23 years ago, the authorities were 
. Suspiciódus about his sincerity and thought he 
was just pulling their legs and would not accept 
the job when offered. This I learnt later -from _ 
 Mr., A. Mc. G. C. Tampoe, 1:C.S., one of those 
who were responsible for bringing him to 
Madras. The others'who come under: the same 
list were Dr. Subbarayan, Sri S. V. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, Sri Venkata- 
chalam, the .art critice ‘and Sri Kamaladevi 
- Chattopadhyaya. Little did they know how much 
` he was in need of a stable income, to force him’ 
lo welcome the fetters of routine work that .he 
‘had once thrown away with such disdain. The 
difference was only in this that while in the first - 
case he was just a pupil, in the second he was 
the head of an institution. 

Our marriage was not, yet E, when 
he accepted the post. He, therefore, had no other 
alternative and proceeded alone to his place : of 
work. But when Deviprosad sets his mind on 
.anything he does~ not believe in waiting. He 
began to pester his father with letters for fixing 
the date of marriage. The father knew that the 
only way to appease his son was to give in to his 
wishes. He, in his turn, ihieseiore. urged my 
parents to "expedite the wedding: All- arrange- 
ments were made in a.hurry. ‘Sri Deviprosad 
took a weak’s leave for the marriage and - went 
back to his work leaving me where 1 was. The 
Principal’s quarters were not in his possession 
ther. Therefore, the wife had to wait. 

v Opp MARRIAGE Customs 


+ 


. Before I, state how: and when I started for- 
my ‘new home; I would like to narrate one or two 
of our marriage customs and ‘their application. 
in my case, which might interest the readers. 

On the night of the wedding, the. newly 


. monial. customs. 





the morning we were given a few hours' respite. 
When we fied to’ come-out ‘of the room -for our 
much needed cup of tea, to our dismay, we found 
the door locked from outside. Thé custom is, the 
bridegroom should ‘pay -a fair amount’ of gate fec 
to his sisters-in-law before he and his bride were 


-allowed to be out of their bridal chamber. 


I noticed my husband's face wearing a mis- 
chievous smile. “Do you want to see some fun?” 
he said and then with a twist of his hand he took 
the screws out from the bolt by sheer strength, 
leaving. the lock untouched.- This the prisoners 
became free bfore the gate-keepers could be at 
their posts. When my husband proposec to 
demonstrate how he would stretch the iron bars 
of the window in órdér to come out of ,the room 
if he-had failed to unlock the door, my mother 
who was full of humour repied with -a mock 
‘fright, “Oh, no, ‘please don't! The. landlord is 
sure to bring a “damage suit against us and il 
would be such a shame to see our new son-in-law 
inyolved in a 

"Fur Kurra” 

Towai evening I "had to part with niy old 
surroundings for the new. It isa leap in the dark 
which every bride takes with.a throbbing heart 
and I was no éxeeption. Some more. ceremonies 
were awaiting us at the bridegroom's place. As 


Soon as we ‘arrived they started what they call 


“Ful Khela”. .Everybody" present tosses flowers 
at each other and soon the whole place takes the 


‘appearance of having a carpet woven of flowers. 


Even the bride:ànd the bridegroom "are expected 
to take part in this artistic pastime. My atten- 
tion, however, was not centered’ on these. cere- 
I knew: my husband's people 
belonged to the orthodox Hindu community, but 
excepting his, father T. had, met none of his rela- 
tions before this occasion. jt may seem incre- 
dible but it is a fact, I was, therefore, perplexed 


‘with what I saw and heard around me. I noticed : 


the’ wonien mémbers of the house taking part in 


-. 
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the rituals with their shoes on. This is incon- 
ceivable among strict Hindus, specially during 
festive occasions. Besides, they were addressing 
each other in terms that are used by people be- 
longing to other communities than my own. 
Some of them went so far as to address me as 
"Bhabij". In the depth of my heart there was a 
severe conilict. Could I have taken a false step? 
Have I married outside my religious sect? In 
that case what was I to do? Such were the ques- 
tions that rushed into my bewildered brain.. I 
had too much faith in the man I maxried to think 
that he could have cheated me and yet I could 
not disbelieve my eyes and ears. Surely there 
was some mistake somewhere. The marks of my 
inward struggle must have been visible-in the 
expression of my face, for my husband enquired 
with some anxiety what was wrong, why did I 
become so serious all of a sudden? I almost be- 
:ame tongue tied. I shook my head . and with 
zreat effort managed to say “Nothing” almost 
-n a whisper, keeping a forced smile on ray lips, 
-hough an unuttered sob was choking my throat. 
Had not my husband been pre-occupied with 
other thoughts, I could not have escaped him so 
zasily. I came to know afterwards that my 
ausband’s family originally belonged to the 
-hsatriyas of the Punjab, that is why some of 
"eir customs and ways were so different from 
curs and I heaved a sigh of relief. 


GRAND OLD MAN or THE FAMILY 


My grandfather-in-law was not happy about 


kis grandson but he liked me and was pleased to : 


have me as a member of his family, perhaps, 
T=cause an acodemic degree was attached to my 
name. His feelings towards his grandson also 
s3ftened after our marriage. Probably, he came 
tc realise that after all his grandson was not -as 
worthless as he took him to be. He was 93 years 
o.l when I knew him, yet he was quite strong 
a-d virile. But the grand old man had no sense 
o7 proportion! He chose a wrong moment to 
gei unwell and to feel that his end was not far 
oi. It was about this time that Sri Deviprosad 
wes able to take possession of the bungalow 
aLotted to the Principal and was writing to his 
father to be readg to start for Madras. The 
ar-ist’s father was the eldest son of the old man 
ard could not, therefore, dream of leaving him 
in that state, neither could he think of | sending 
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away his daughter-in-law when his father was on 
his death bed. 

Months passed, the old gentleman was still 
lingering. The artist was getting impatient of 
his loneliness. Wires and letters were coming in 
quick succession. The father of the artist was in 
a fix. What was he to do? How was he to get out 
of this dilemma? One day he took courage and 
broached the subject to his old father. He took 
the situation in a sporting spirit and gave his 
full consent for my send-off. But there was yet 
another question to solve, who was to accom- 
pany me for that long journey? My brother who 
had nothing particular to do at the time came 
to the rescue. I started with him for Madras at 
the beginning of May, 1929, saying a final good- 
bye to the grand old man. He died a month after 
I reached my new home. 

It, was hot weather. The school was closed 
for the summer vacation. The artist had ample ` 
time at his disposal to use it as he pleased. He 
started painting pictures in right earnest. A 
model was needed and my brother was chosen 
as the victim, Some of the artist's earlier works 
owe part of their existence to this ever-obliging, 
model. Settling the house, getting familiar with 
the place and such other minor matters 
kept me occupied. We did not notice how quickly 
the days passed till it was time for my brother's 
return. After he was gone we were left the sole 
companions of each other with none to dispute 
our rights. 


A Novice in HOUSEKEEPING 

It is true I was a novice in the art of house- 
keeping but I did not have to face much diffi- 
culty. At my husband’s injunction I brought an 
expert cook from Calcutta who had the additional 
quality of being an expert thief. He managed 
everything very smoothly at our cost and in his 
interest and when he had to return home in the 
middle of the year owing to some illness, he was 
extremely sorry to leave such a lucrative job ! I 
do not know whether he meant to console me or 
himself when he said he would come back as: 
soon as he was fit for work. 

My husband’s personal bearer, who also 
falls in the same category as the cook and was 
collected from our own province, left our service 
two months after my arrival. He had no hesita- 
tion in telling me that he had never worked under 
a master who had a wife and came with a defi- 
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nite understanding that he would be allowed to 
return home as soon as Madam arrived. Then he 
gently broke the news that he had kept some 
money in the master’s suitcase,—mentioning the 
amount; of éourse; and it was quite a large sum 
—and would be much obliged if. Madam handed 
over the same to its owner. Sure enough the 
money was in the place mentioned. When I asked 
my husband whose property it was, he neither 
seemed to know nor care. J, therefore, had to 
take the bearers word for granted. This gave 
me the first inkling about the management of an 
artist's household. 


À large number of the people in Madras are 
able to speak English, Even the servant class 
has a smattering knowledge of the language, 
though I admit, at times, some of them are so 
very original in their expressions that it is diffi- 
cult to grasp what they mean. But there are a 
few exceptions who speak and understand 
nothing but their own tongue. Since Madras is: a 
Tamil speaking City, the head of the Madras 
School of Arts and Crafts where most of the 
students and teachers belonged to the local place, 
was expected to know elementary ‘Tamil at least. 
Sri Deviprosad was, therefore, asked to prepare 
himself to sit for a preliminary examination in 
the language. Though he was not pleased with 
the prospect, he forthwith engaged a “munshi” 
whose duty it was to come thrice a week to teach 
a new language to an unwilling pupil, not an 
easy task at all. He, therefore, must have been 
mighty pleased to find that he could collect his 
salary without having to exert himself. For, 
whenever, he came Sri Deviprosad found a ready 
excuse to send him away after a short conversa- 
tion carried on in English, of course. l evinced 
some interest and tried to pick up as much Tamil 
as | could by asking questions. I presume the 
idea that I could learn a language where his own 
ignorance was profound, was not very pleasing 
to my husband. He does not belong to the legal 
profession but he is exceptionally good at argu- 
ing his own case. By this trick he soon managed 
to get an exemption from sitting for the examinà- 
tion. One can hardly imagine his Joy at being 
able to perform such a wonderful feat! The 
“munshi” was dismissed immediately. He might 
have missed the few coins that were coming into 
his pockets but I am sure he was pleased at heart 
on being released from performing an impossible 
task, , 
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At the commencement of his work as Princi- 
pal, if anyone was unable to understand what he 
wanted, he would draw on a piece of paper the 
object of his desire. But now his method of 
driving home his point has completely changed. 
He either does it by various inimitable gesticula- 
tions or by raising the tone of his voice to a very 
high pitch, expecting it would convey the in- 
tended meaning to the person spoken to. If he is 
not successful in his endeavour, it is the fault of 
the listener, and he gets wild at the incorrig ble 
stupidity of the person! After years spent in 
Madras if my husband is able to speak a few 
sentences in correct Tamil, he feels extremely 
pleased and looks at everybody present with ai 
expression, which means to say that he nac 
achieved something which deserved applause. 

When the school resumed its session after 
the termination of the vacation, Sri Deviprcsa: 
had to spend the greater part of the day at his 
office. Perhaps he realized that it would be ra.he: 
trying for his bride to spend the whole day witl 
her own thoughts specially in a place where shi 
was yet an absolute stranger. He therefore made 
it a point to spend the mornings in his ow: 
quarters, so that even if he could not give he 
company, he could atleast be near her. 


“AFTER THE STORM” 


In a small wooden balcony upstairs, he hac. 
all Lis equipment for painting. There he used t 
sit and put into pencil and colour the forms tha: 
were taking shape in his ever imaginative brair. 
I ofzen sat silently and watched while he workec. 
It was in no way less solemn an occasion :hai 
the worship of a deity by its devotee. Some 
times I left him with an almost finished pictur2 
and an hour later came back and found ai 
entirely different theme on the same canvas read : 
to welcome me. Such a one is his well krowa 
"After the Storm." Some household duty called 
me away from his side when he almost comp eted 
the picture of a beautiful woman in some capt.- 
vating pose. It was a wet and windy day. The 
rain had stopped a little while ago. On my retura 
I found my husband standing before a fnishel 
picture. The woman had vanished as if by mag c 
and a wet crow perched on g branch, had taken 
its olace. The vision came to him in a flask, cn 
actually seeing a crow after the cessation o? tLe 
rair, and it was at once depicted on the paper 
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.I had enough; sense to realize that when. an lI. do not think it" could be "considered as à 
artis was’ busy. creating something . he ‘did not disgression or paying compliments to -myself -if 
like to be ‘disturbed. Yet I had to come some: I said-that.the love of art was ingrained - in‘ 
times in the midst of his’ work for some advice. myself from my, child-hood. I used to’ dabble with 
or: other. He .always obliged me by- answering -colours which, perhaps, most children of. an 
in short, nonchalant sentences’ without lifting up impressionable | age do, and found pleasure | in, 
his eyes from his work. I. soon. discovered. that, imitating the pictures that appealed to my fancy. 


those answers "were. not meant: to be taken Those who witnessed me- in’ my attempts 
seriously, for when J referred to them later, he declared that I was gifted with an artistic taste. 
knew nothing.” >- . ° . This appreciation enhanced my interest "in the 


I was still not quite practised in ‘playing the - subject. though, of course, Į never took it seriously 
part of a -housewife. Therefore, in, spite of his nor was I “expected to. In. artists, however, Il 
in: differénce, there ‘were occasions when I had, took no' interest. Though: several books were 
to come to him: for’ help. This disturbed "the available on’ the -lives of artists, I, never cared 
concentration of the artist and to escape from to read them. If Providence had been so kind 
such unwarranted infrusions, he- thought it wise’ as to give me a hint that. one'day it would: fall 
to shift his place of work to. a room down-stairs ' to my lot to manage the househould. of oné of 
though he Was . shrewd enough to conceal his the. foremost artists of; our time, things might 
ulterior motive by saying that- ‘the space ‘upstairs . have been ‘different. As it was, I had no ‘chance’ 
Was not sufficient for his work. . Perhaps he. of preparing myself for my future position. "The. 
counted ‘on. the invincible staircase of our result was I had: to struggle blindly against the 
bungalow as his only ssfe-guard. He was soon hurdles” that came on my way till the ‘light of 
disillusioned, however, and found that he made my own experience illurninated the path. 

à wrong calculation regarding the strength of his. Sri Devi Prasad Roy ‘Chowdhury has all 


^ 


wie. ^ 7... 7 "m the qualities that contribute to the making of a 


« Tenorant äs x was about the. ways. of artists,” . true ‘artist. He feels extremely annoyed if any- 
I ook him ‘at his, word and,'continued to treat | body takes the liberty. of disturbing him "while 


"B as the, master. of the house, while ‘the poor he’ is in the "mood to work. In fact his | | peons ‘have 


man was: racking his brain to.find'a place -of Strict instructions not tó .allow any one “in, when: 
refuge. As a'last resort he packed his bags and" he is in the Studio. 0 | 

baggáges and retreated to his studio in the- hoal T "Devi Prasad jis "e early. riser. He would be. 
Here he was, well. guarded by his peons and the up from his bed a little after. 4 A.M., ‘take his ; 
students -and was safe from , encroachment’ and exercise and; then start his.eárly cups of tea. -He 


interference. a R^ A : ‘did rot like to trouble the servants at such an’ 
saco xo we "M pres ie inconvenient hour‘ and -had his owñ arrangements 
E us i "PROHIBITED Anga” .. ' in a room attached to: our sleeping apartment. 
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eut I have my suspicion“ that he did not quite enjoy 

All dide M taught. me: His preli- drinking his ' tea alone, for - one evening he 
minary lesson.of how ‘to: deal with am ertist. I suddenly questionad mie whether I had ever ‘tried 
knew that the studio was a probiibited area, for . rising before the sun was up. "My- u8ual hour“ is 


. me; so ‘I took to pencil and-paper as the "instru- '5.30 or 6.0'élock at the latest. ~I, therefore, 


ment for conyeying my messages to the“unwilling answered. in ‘the ‘negative. The. artist then 
head vof the house. ‘To my consternation- I found suggested, that I should try it for a few days. It - 
that no notice was taken of them if they arrived was. very refreshing. and instilled extra” energy 
When he was in a creative mood. I then followed- for work according to him.’ He was always: so 
a: displomátic policy and enquired of máy husband: "active and energetic: that: I ‘could. not' quite dis: 
which was the time to contact him when 1 needed .believe his words and ‘agreed to give’ his sugges- 


 ' his-inyaluable help and advice. The matr in.hini tion a ‘trial. Very soon, however,.1 was dis- 
| wes, flattered. and the gave me a specific hour. l.illusioned. Instead of feeling more energetic, I 


cannot vouchsafe that my messages are promply felt lazy and sleepy ‘for the“rest. of. thé dy ‘After, 
attended. Ao. even if I keep to the time but on ‘the a . few - - days* unsuccessful experimént I - took 


whole" I Bet, better results mo zo, 5 c. Courage, and disclosed my difficulties to him, He 
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looked at me Bou s and then smiled in 
a way which told me, though not in so many 
words, that he did not expect this from his 
partner in life; However, he allowed me to. revert 
to my old habit. 

The crisis came a year after, when j my son 
appeared on the scene. Sri Devi Prasad is a 
lover of children and was happy to have a baby 
in the house. So long as the child remained a 
babe nothing untoward happened..We .cared for 
and fondled our son.together. The little extra time 
that I had to deduct from his share and devote to 
the baby he did not grudge. He knew that the 
infant's need- was greater than.his own. But as 
soon as the child outgrew the age of mere 
fondling, trouble arose. He flatly refused to 
share responsibility to guide the boy during his 
period of schooling. His excuse was, that since 
he had never crossed the  threshould of an 


university he was absolutely unsuited to the job.. 


Instead of guiding him in the right direction, 
there was every possibility of his misguiding 
him. Under the circumstances it was better that 
the child should be left entirely to the mother's 
care so far as his school education was con- 
‘cerned. I knew that this was no reasoning at all 
and I knew it was just an excuse to shirk res- 
ponsibility, but I had to accept it. He did not 
quite approve of the existing system of 
education. But he was aware of the fact that there 
was no other path left open to a child than to 
join a school. This was an additional reason for 
his. being so insistent on shoving the whole 
burden on my shoulders. I remember one parti- 


cular occasion when a phone call came from the 


school to discuss certain points regarding our 
son. The artist promptly put the receiver down 
saying, “My wife manages these things, would 
you kindly speak to her?” 

As the boy grew in years, my ólilidutions 
became heavier. Consequently I had to spend 
more time with him than [-could in the company 
of my husband, specialy because the son in- 
herited. the father's antipathy for learning under 
compulsion. . ‘This my husband resented. His 
charge against me was that I was all mother. 
. But the moment I agreed to rectify my defect if 
he could share with me the responsibility of 
bringing up the child, he quickly changed the 
topic. 

When the boy grew up to be a young man, 
he would sometimes join our company and listen 
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to our conversation. 'He was quick enough to 
discern from these that his father had full 
sympathy with his son's attitude towards the 
education imparted in the ‘schools and colleges 
of our time. He took advantage of it by dis- 
continuing his studies, before he finished his 
college course on the ground that.it would not 
be of much help in the [e which he had decided 
to choose as his career. When the author:ties 
questioned him whether his parents would no! be 
sorry because he did not sit for the examination. 
he cooly replied, *My mother might, but not my 
father." 

While the artist is engaged in some sor. of 
creative work he does not feel the need of a 
companion. In fact he would much rather he had 
none. It is only when his mind is free that he 
craves a friend to whom he could cpen 
out his heart unreservedly and discuss any 
subject that pleased him, no matter how un- 
conventional and  unpalatable it may seem to 
others. This sort of diversion gave him relief 
from mental as well as physical strain. Since he 
could not get the company of his wife as much 
as he would like to, he invented another method 
of. finding recreation. At the back of our diaw- 
ing room upstairs there is a small terrace. 
Here he started developing what is called a 
Bengali village in miniature. Small cottages, 
Pa of men and women in their’ different 
vocations, came into being by the magic tcuch 
of the artist. Green fields narrow paths whose 
turfs were pressed by the soft feet of the. village 
wives as they went their way to fill their goglets, 
the small pond with the floating lotus, the 
distaht temple, were all brought in front of our 
vision in concreté from. It reached its climax in 
the tamarind tree under whose shady bran hes 
the village travellers rested their tired limbs on 
their journey forward ! 

This little plant which sprouted: out fron a 
seedling is now a full grown tree, a year or lwo 
younger than my son. It is not more than two 
feet in height though it has the form: and struc- 
ture of a big tree. The shape of each branch, 
each small twig, is. the work of the artist. With- 
out -having any knowledge of the science he 
started this experiment and was extremely hippy 
when it proved a success. glhis gave him the 
impetus to try his method on some other -rees 
as well, There are plantains, casuarina and 


bamboos but they are all babies compared tc the 
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-amarind tree. Our drawing room which can 
also be taken as the art gallery of my husband’s 
"vorks, has visitors throughout the day. I have 
noticed that even people who did not understand 
anything of art were attracted by this concrete 
picture of our homeland. Owing to the continu- 
ous drought of Madras these little pets of my 
ausband were losing a little of their freshness. 
le, therefore, shifted them downstairs where 
-hey are flourishing under ‘his unfailing and 
-mmediate care, Every morning the artist attends 
zo their needs before he starts his duties as an 
oficial. It is a pleasurable pastime for him. Many 
of the figures of this landscape are missing from 
their posts now. Either they are ravaged by the 
cnclemency of the weather or mutilated by the 
curiosity of the crows and the squirrels, but the 
crees are standing as faithfully as ever. 

Sri Devi Prasad is -not what one would 
call a sociable person. He prefers to be left 
zlone with his thoughts instead of being forced 
to accommodate himself in a company where he 
Zinds himself to be an absolute misfit. He has 
< dread of conventional parties with the res- 
‘amed and superficial conversations of such 
places. Yet he has to attend some of them to 
rilfil social obligations and occasionally to 
rlease his wife. 

But once Devi Prasad is thrown in the midst 
cf a congenial atmosphere he becomes animated 
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and is the most interesting and coveted company 
full of mirth and jokes. 

Another secret cause of his dislike for these 
formal social functions, which I discovered from 
my long association with him, is his aversion to 
discard his inartistic but convenient garb in 
order to don something more suitable for 
elegant and fastidious society. 

There was a time when Devi Prasad was 
attracted by picture houses and was a frequent 
visitor to these places of entertainment. But with 
the growth of years and wisdom, his fondness 
for light entertainment has faded away. Now he 
spends part of the evenings in writing stories or 
articles. This hobby which he started develop- 
ing some years back enabled him to establish his 
name as a writer in his own language. There is 
a great demand for his stories written from his 
experiences in the jungles. I have heard people 
say that his descriptions are so vivid that they 
almost visualize the spot and feel its atmosphere. 

When he gets tired of writing, he comes 
back to the landscape of his creation, sits 
before it with the cup that cheers him from his 
fatigue and carries him to the land of dreams. 
Perhaps like Omar Khayam of old he hears a 
voice which cries : 


Awake, my little ones and fill the cup, 
Before life's liquor in its cup be dry. 
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EMERSON 


By AMAL HALDAR 


RaLeH Waldo Emerson, the American Poet and 
essayist, was doubtless one of the most remark- 
able men of his times. He was born in the beginn- 
ing of the 19th Century, in 1803, at a most 
significant period, when a transformation was 
going on in the European mind. All through 
the 17th and 18th Century, history and literature 
show that the Western races had pre-eminently 
developed the intellectual side of their nature, 
the faculty of reason; and the great philosophers 
of the time thought it possible that man could 
even arrive at a knowledge of God by mere 
speculation and theorizing. This showed itself 
in the deification of reason during the French 
Revolution when a woman, representing the 
Goddess of Reason, was shown to the people in 
the streets of Paris, and the French authorities 
of the time actually went through the farce of 
announcing by a public decree that the God of 
Christianity did not exist. 

The great philosopher Kant, however 
rendered the Western World the eminent service 
of proving by most conclusive arguments thai 
the intellect of man alone was incapable of 
. finding God; and his great disciples, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, showed to the world by 
their brilliant oratory and inspired writings that 
the cause of all Being had its seat in the human 
heart, and that man could only come to a know- 
ledge of God through love and devoted service. 
This is the message of Transcendental Idealism, 
a school of philosophy which  flurished in 
Germany during the first three decades of the 
19th Century. Such a philosphy could only be 
evolved when the mind of Europe was no longer 
merely intellectual, but when the emotional side 
of the race was also simultaneously developed. We 
see this in the outburst of song in contemporary 
literatures, in the increase of tolerance and philan- 
thropic endeavors among the educated classes, 
and a more sympathetic attitude on the part of 
man towards his fellow creatures and surround- 
ings. 

Now if we bear in mind that Emerson was 
born during this period of transition in Europe, 


passing from one view of the Universe to the 
other, it will be easier for us to understand the 
fundamental note of his character and the ideas 
he represented. 

Emerson traced his descent from a long line 
of Puritans,—as seven of his forefathers werc 
ministers in  New-England Churches. hey 
represent the element of reason, and provide him 
with the splendid heredity of a quick perception, 
a keen analytic intellect, habits of independence, 
and steadfast loyalty and deveotion to principles. 
There having been so many preachers in his 
family, it was almost natural that Ralph Waldo 
should become one too; and so we see him, alter 
having graduated from Harvard College and pre 
pared himself for the pulpit at a divinity school 
in Cambridge, Mass, filling the position of a 
Unitarian minister in several  New-England 
Churches, chiefly in Boston. Now the Unitarian 
faith being the embodiment of  retionalistic 
docutrines in theology, it was quite consistert, if 
it denied that divinity of Christ and the mira- 
culcus element in the life of the great Teacher, 
while it laid a great deal of stress on the histori- 
cal facts connected with the story of the Gcspel. 

But Emerson, although of Puritan stock, had 
become enamoured of the new Philosophy o: life 
which sought the solution of spiritual proklems 
by methods tranceding reason and the speculations 
of the intellect. The Transcendental Idealism of 
Germany reached Emerson through the writings 
of Coleridge; and the doctrine of the inner ight, 
the revelation of God in the heart, which trans- 
formed the dry facts of theology into the mystic 
experiences of the soul, strongly appealed to the 
spiritual nature of Emerson and made him 
finally renounce his charge and leave the 
ministry of the Church, when he could no longer 
conform himself to certain usages and outward 
forms, as they had become utterly meanirgles 
to him. Soon after having taken this step. he 
embarked in a sailing vessel for the Mediterra- 
nean, and then travelled through Italy, France, 
England and Scotland. While on this tour he saw 
the four men he most desired to see, viz., Landor, 
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. 2arlyle, Coleridge and Wordsworth. “The com- 


.ort of meeting such men of genius,” he wrote, 
“is that they. talk sincerely." Carlyle like 
Joleridge was a representative of the German 


-lealistic Philosophy: in England; but both these 
=reat thinkers. applied. the teachings of Fichte 
-nd Schelling chiefly to 
-uestions, and roused an enthusiasm among the 
cultured English püblic for the genius of Goethe 
. nd the poets of the German Romantic School, 
-zhose works reflected in a beautiful form certain 

-spects,.of the new Idealism. But great ideas are 
` _niversal, ho nation has an exclusive claim upon 
“tem. The time was ripe for the Western mind 
= produce the flower of Idealism, and although 
. Te parent ‘stock sprang up in Germany, its 
samifications extended all over the Occident. 
Zveh if there ‘had been no intercourse between 


he continent and England, Coleridge, Words: 


` -orth and the other bards of the Lake School 
-'ould probably have struck the idealistic note 
= their nature poetry; and Emerson’s spiritual 
-ision ‘might have .enabled him to see the: idea 
zehind.the symbol and glimpses of reality behind 


nie transitory forms of life, even if he had never 


studied the contemporary literature of Europe. 
as it. was, Emerson. certainly derived: great 
Lenefit from his intercourse with some ot the 
“ost prominent literary. men of England,. and 


zis visit to Carlyle was the beginning of a life- 


ong friendship. 


The two men were bound. together by a 
-ommunity of ideals, yet their temperaments 
Jere essentially different. With the`ardor of the 
chiding prophet, Carlyle was constantly inveigh- 
“ag against the hollowness, cant and insincerity 
Fi the „times; he has'a sovereign contempt for 


-]l sham and pretence, and severely blames those’ 


~ho hide a-lack of true feeling behind an empty 
nask. To him the inner life is everything; the. 
"utward form is of very little importance.. His 
-row is often clouded, his manner sometimes 
-»ugh and abrupt. Emerson, on the other hand, 
snows the serenity and calm of a clear mountain 
ake, whose unruffled surface reflects all the 
zirzounding objects of nature without distortion. 
Je was an intensely interested spectator at the 


zreat drama of life, but there was an absence of 


-assionate heat and unnecessary haste in his 
-ature. Without being conventional he had.a fine 
sense of the propriety of things, and his quiet 
mirthfulness, his gentle ways and the steady 
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social and, moral. 


self . 
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the. 
hearts of the people. "s 
Emerson published Carlyle’s first Bode in 


charm of his personality , attracted lo D 


America, and Carlyle introduced — Emerson's' 
Essays into England. The things that each admired 
most in the other were self-reliance, directness 
‘and moral. courage. -A passage in Emerson’s 
diary, written on. his homeward: voyage, ‘strikes 


the key-note of ‘his life. 


“A man contains all that is pete to` his 
government within himself . . . . all real good 
or evil that can befall him must be from him-- 
. There .is æ correspondence = 
the umen soul and everything -that exists . 
the’ world . ^ The Highest revelation is that 
God.is in e. man.' * ' 

After his return from England, he went to 
live with his mother at Concord Mass, and 
began his career as a public lecturer in Boite 
Two years later, in 1835, he married Miss ja 
Jackson, having previously bought- a spacious 
old house and a large garden at Concord. There 
he spent the. remainder of his life, a .devoted- 
husband, a wise .and tender father, a careful 
householder, a virtuous villager, a. friendly 
neighbor, and the central and' luminous figure 
of the American . Transcendental Idealists, of 





-whom Dr. Ripley, Orestes Brownson, Theodore 


Parker, Margaret Fuller and Henry Thoreau were: 
also distinguished members. 

. More and more, as Emerson’s fame siad: 
those who would "live in the spirit" came to 
listen to the voice and would sit at the feet of 
the "Sage of Concord.” There was something in 
his imperturbable kindly presence, his gentle and 
refined appearance, his commanding style of 
thought and speech which announced him as the 
possessor of the great secret that many were 
seeking—the secret of a freer, deeper and more 
harmonious life. 

Now the works which have made Emerson 
famous among the philosophers and literary men 
of the English-speaking world are chiefly prose 
works, his “Essays;” yet he himself always 
attached more .importance to his potical pro- 
ductions, because he thought that his verse was 
a truer expression of his genius. “I am born a 
poet," he used to say, and, writing to Carlyle he 
calls himself “half a bard.” 

There is no doubt. that Emerson had the most 
important qualifications of a poet, but he lacked 
one. He had the artistic eye. which saw the 
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beauty of all forms of life; he had the creative 


imagination which enabled-him to express the 
idea in. a bold, concrete 
metaphors and characteristic phrases. 


But he 


lacked the musical ear, the feeling- for rhythm 


and cadence; therefore’ his verses are deficient 
in smoothness and finish, in the -regularity of 
the métre, in the melody of .the rhyme. 

It seems to me that one of his shorter poems, 
which he prefixed as a motto to his essay on 
"Experience," is characteristic of his genius. The 
-poem might well bear the title of “Karma,” and 
there is a true theosophical ring in it. The poet 
imagines the mental qualities ud the manifold 
activities of man, which are the cause of his 
destiny, passing before him in a long procession 
of weird- gigantic entities. Admist ‘this- strange 
company of spiritual beings “little man” is seen 
walking timidly, forlorn, and with a helpless 
look in, his eyes; for he does not know what that 


- strange spectacle means by which he sees himself 


sorrounded. But his Higher Self in. the shape of 
"Nature" comes to his assistance. 

An angelic form approaches him, takes him 
by the hand and explains to him the mystery of 
life, ` 
“The lords of life, the lords of life,— 

I saw them pass, 

In their own guise: 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, 

Use and Surprise 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift and spectral wrong 

Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name;— 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west; 

Little man, least of all, 

Ámong the legs of his guardians tall, 

Walked about with puzzled look:— 

Him by the hand dear Nature took; 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 

Whispered, “Darling, never mind! 

To-morrow they will wear another face 

The founder thou! these are thy race.” 


But the “Essays” are, after all, a more com- 
plete expression of -Emerson’s thought. He, per- 
haps more than any other American writer of 
his time, had a claim to the title of “philoso- 


form, by striking: 


"Unity, of the 
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phe-;" yet his teaching dia not assume the form 
of & décular philosophic system. He saw the :ruth 
by flashes, by intuitive perception; but did not 
arrive at it by the process of reasoning. "I do 
not know what arguments mean in reference 
to any’ expression of a thought,” he used to say 
of aimself. His style is therefore briliant, 
epigrammatic- and forcible; ` but it has the 
incompleteness of sporadie vision; it is necessa- 
riy fragmentary. His/ thought is always clear 
in sentences, but not in paragraphs, because the 
mind of the reader often has to supply the 
connecting links between the different statements. 

As to the quality of thought which forms 


the essence of his teaching, it is quite obvious 


that it often bears a resemblance to Eastern 
doc:rines. It was not so much that he had 
derived his religious and metaphysical „deas 
froin the sacred books of the Hindus, although 
he nad read some of the Puranas, the Upanishads 


„and the Bhagavad Gita in English translations, 


but that the Philosophy of Idealism which he 
represented was the peculiar method ol the 
Western mind in expressing that doctrine of 


Infinite and all pervadig Spirit 
that is immanent in Nature, which is the life 
throbbing in the heart of all. beings, and which 
yet transcends all forms. 

Now Emerson, as mentioned before, was nol 
a theorist and maker of ‘systems, he aever 
committed himself to the doctrine of reincar- 
nation, yet his belief in such teaching might be 


inferred from the opening lines of his Essay on 


"Ezperience;" “Where do we find ourselves in 
a series of which we do not know the extremes, 
anc believe that it has none. We wake and find 
ourselves on a stair; there are stairs below us 
which we seem to have ascended, there are stairs 
above us, many a one, which go upward and 
out of sight. But the genius, which according to 
the old belief stands at the door by which we 
enter, and gives us the lethe to drink that we may 
tell no tales, mixed the cup too strongly, ard we 


' carnot shake off the lethargy now at noon day." 


As in the conversation between Krishna and 
Aruna and in the divine wisdom cf the 
Upanishads, man’s inner nature, his mental and 
moral qualities, and the attributes and rature 
of the Infinite Self are ofte made the su»jects 
of discussion, in fact, the centre of interest for 
pupil and teacher, so in Emerson’s Essays the 
inrer causes of man’s experiences are laid bare 
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with a skill and truth beyond mere intellectual 
acumen, and which show the author to be one 
of those who have first hand knowledge. The 
tdeal he sets up before us in his Essay on 
"Character" is not will-power or cleverness or a 
fascinating manner, but nothing short of a 
superior and harmonious development of the 
whole man; “a reserved force which acts directly 
by presence and without any means, a natural 
>ower like light and heat with which all nature 
zo-operates," for to Emerson, “Character is the 
-1oral order seen through the medium of an 
mdividual nature." Could there be a more 
criginal and truer definition? 


He begins the Essay by saying that we 
always feel there is more in great men, such as 
Lord Chatham or Mirabeau, the Gracchi or Sir 
‘Walter Raleigh, far more than they manifest in 
ineir actions; that the greater part of their 
power is latent. Men intuitively know whether 
people in whom they ought to repose their trust 
have this force of character or not; they feel its 
absence or presence in the politician who stands 
5r great issues, knowing. that “they cannot 
come at their ends by sending to Congress a 
learned, acute and fluent speaker, if he be not 
cne who, before he was appointed by the people 
to represent them, was appointed by God 
Almighty to stand for a fact, invicibly persuaded 
of that fact in himself, so that the most confident 
ind the most violent persons learn that here is 
resistance on which both impudence and terror 
cce wasted, namely faith in a fact." 

The strong character is not that of the 
tyrant, or the bully, or the great conqueror dis- 
regarding human rights; it is that of the man 
cz principle. He represents the highest standard 
‘= morality for the average mass of people, and 
right be truly called “the conscience of the 
soclety" to which he belongs. 

We can only arrive at an estimate of the 
power displayed in character by its resistance 
t= circumstances. Weakness yields to environ- 
rent, character controls it. But our actions will 
rever do us complete justice; because the act is 
finite, and we are infinite. There is a constant 
i-flux of divine power into our innermost nature, 
ar, in the words of Emerson, “there is a door 
I: every man's mind through which the Creator 
passes.” ; 

Another aspect of character is independence. 
There is a certain amount of energy displayed 
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in competition, in the struggle for power; but 
there is more energy inherent in the possession 
of it. Emerson had a profound respect for inde- 
pendence, and that is what he says about this 
side of character: 

“The face. which character wears to me is 
self-sufficingness. 

*[ revere the person who is riches; so that 
I cannot think of him as alone, or poor, or 
exiled, or unhappy, or a client, but as a per- 
petual patron, benefactor, or beatified man. 
Character is centrality, the impossibility of being 
displaced or overset. A man should give us the 
sense of a mass." 

The verses serving as a motto to the Essay 
on Character very aptly describe this power in 
the individual man : 


The sun set; but set not his hope; 
Stars rose; his rath was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain, 
Brought the Age of Gold again; 

His action won such reverence sweet, 
Ás hid all measure of the feet. 
Work of his hand ' 
He nor commends nor grieves: 
Pleads for itself the fact; 

As unrepenting nature leaves 

Her every act. 


Supplementary to the chapter on “character” 
is the chapter on “Manners.” If character is the 
inherent force in man which marks a certain 
stage of his mental and moral development and 
which makes itself felt even without action, 
manners are the outward expression of this force 
in relation to his fellow men, his conduct in 
the daily walks of life, which will be necessarily 
the more formal and  ceremonious, the higher 
his rank in society is. 

People who are somewhat indifferent about 
their own manners, sometimes sneer at social 
observances as meaningless conventions and empty 
forms, the cloak of insincerity and selfishness. 
Now while it is quite true that morals and not 
manners “Make the man," and that a pleasant 
smile and a polite phrase may often hide a selfish 
motive. It is equally true that it is extremely 
dificult to be always well mannered, that the 
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weakling cannot manifest the habitual serenity 
and self control of the perfect gentleman, and 
that the standard of polite society is, after all, 
not the result of the whims and freaks of 
fashion-leaders, but that it is based on native 
strength, on force of character. 

Lastly, the man of society must also show 
moderation and good sense. It is true, the fashion- 
able world will sometimes tolerate eccentricity; 
it wil admit the artist in shabby clothes, the 
musician with unkempt locks, the brilliant 
raconteur whose wild gestures prove destructive 
at the tea-table, and are a constant danger to the 
nicknacks in my lady’s drawing-room; but it 
will admit these anomalies only, if there is genius 
behind the unconventional exterior. “Therefore,” 
the author draws the conclusion, “if you wish to 
be loved, love measure.” 

However, we must not get the impression 
from the preceding that Emerson conceives the 
laws of etiquettee to be a code of hard and fast, 
rules, unchangeable like the proverbial statutes 
of the Medes and Persians. 

It is true that social observances, certain 
forms of courtesy, are the ring which surrounds 
polite society; but this ring is not of iron, it is 
elastic, and expands according to the needs of 
strong individuals. There are some persons who 
are natural gentlemen, who are at home every- 
where and adapt themselves easily to their 
surroundings into whatsoever sphere of life their 
destiny may lead them. Generally, a man born 
among the lower ranks of the people would feel 
extremely diffident, and show a very awkward 
and embarrassed manner, when he finds him- 
self among the higher classes. Not so our natural 
gentlemen, He is neither bold nor awkward, he 
is modest, yet self-confident, and his manners 
show a grace and dignity which he never learned 
in any conventional circles. Speaking of the way 
in which such a man enters society, we read 
in the same chapter on ‘“Manners:” 

*A natural gentleman will find his way in 
and wil keep the oldest patrician out who has 
lost his intrinsic rank." 

So we see that good-breeding is not confined 
to the members of the upper classes, although 
it is found more frequently among them; its roots 
are far deeper than the position a man is hold- 
ing in his present life; it is largely the outcome 
of past ` lives modified, of course, by his 
education and surroundings in the present. Good 


breeding is, therefore, the flower of spiritual 
development, it is the beauty aspect of the soul. 
Emerson makes us fully realize that good manners 
are by no.means a mere outward accomplish- 
men: but that they have their deepest sources 
in a heart of love. 

In studying Emerson’s life and works no 
one, I think, would get an approximately true 
conception of his genius without reading his 
Essay on “The Over-Soul,” which seems to me 
to strike the key-note of his philosophy. Tc do 
this work complete justice, one ought to quote 
il in its entirety, for it is not only in the sub- 
limity of thought, but also in the inimitable force 
and originality of the language, the bold meta- 
phoz, the graphic and clearly cut phrase in which 
its peculiar charm and beauty lie. An account of 
it must be at best fragmentary. 

How do we come to know the existance of 
this “Over-Soul,” this Infinite power whici is 
above, around and in everything? By looking into 
our innermost nature. There seem to be two 
beirgs within ourselves; one, the consciousness 
which is behind all our thoughts, words and 
actions-of-daily life, the other is the spectator, 
the critic, the judge, which is never satisfied with 
present attainments, but is always pointing out 
new tasks and holding up higher ideals before 
our minds, Thus man is not a constant quaatity, 
but an ever changing power, infinite in its 
possibilities and illimitable in its range. 

This seems to indicate that there is a corstant 
influx into our nature from a mysterious but 
inezhaustible source, an ocean of power, which 
is God. Let us read this thought now in 
Emerson’s beautiful words: 

"Ihe Supreme Critic on the errors ot the 
pas; and the present, and the only prophet of 
tha: which must be, is that great Nature in which 
we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms of the 
atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-Soul, within 
which every man’s particular being is contained 
anc made one with all other; that common 
heart, of which all sincere conversation in 
worship, to which all right action is submission; 
that over powering reality which confutes our 
tricks and talents, and constrains every one to 
pass for what he is, and to speak from his 
character and not from his etoneue, and -vhich 
ever more tends to pass into our thought and 
had, and become wisdom and virtue, powez and 
beauty. 


‘When it breathes, through his intellect, it 
zs genius, when in breathes through his‘ will, it 
-s virtue, when it flows through his affection, it 
zs ove. And the blindness of the intellect begins, 
~han it would be something of itself. The weak- 
ness of the will begins, when the individual would 
oe something of itself.. . as there is no 
screen or ceiling between our heads and the 
infinite heaven so is there no bar or wall in 
‘ne soul where man, the effect, ceases and 
30d, the cause, begins. The walls are taken 
zway. We lie open on one side to the deeps of 
spiritual nature, to the attributes of God.” 

There is a constant communication between 
zie Great Soul and the smaller soul. When the 
volume of force pouring from the Greet Self 


inte the personal self is larger than. usual, it. 


causes an expansion of the lower nature accom- 
. anied by a feeling of bliss. 
“A thrill passes through as men at the 
reception of new truth, or at the performance 
cf a great action which comes out of the heart 
ci Nature, 
` This greater influx of the Divine Life Uie 
kes the form of religious revelations. Such a 
«adden insight into deeper spiritual truth often 
jas an overwhelming effect on the Soul, which 
r leaves as it were. ‘blasted with excess of light.’ 
The soul looking into Heaven is in ecstasy, 
vhile the body shudders and becomes insensible, 
c? the tongue in its attempt to tell the vision 
is vitering strange wild sayings which seem to 
ire world. like inadhess The peculiar character- 
istic of ravishment is found is the trances of 
*5erates, thé ‘union’ of Plotinus, the vision of 
Porphyry, the conversion of Paul, the aurora of 
L»ehmen, the convulsions of George Fox and 
hs Quakers, the. illumination of Swedenborg." 
` Religious revelations are the discloscre of 
tze soul, not the telling of fortunes. Often in 
pest ages, men would resort to oracles to find 
a-swers to “Sensual questions; even the repre- 
senistives of the body politic, before great issues, 
vould consult the gods. But the answers were 
citen equivocal and misleading; for the Soul will 
ret have us read any other cipher than that of 
cuse and effect.” Emerson thinks it well that 
tha future is hidden from us, for it teaches men 
te live and do thejr duty in the present. 
But the Great Soul does not not only speak in 
tke prophet, the sage, or the great religious 
tracker, it reveals itself in every genius, whether 
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he has a spiritual or an intellectual massage to 
bring to the world. The great poet, painter, - 
musician or sculptor is able to see more of the 
shining radiance of the Great Self than the © 
ordinary man of the world, and enamored of Its, 
transcending beauty, he strives to express the 
vision in a beautiful form recognisable by the 
senses, so that all, even those who cannot see 
the idea, might receive the truth. But the work 
of art, beautiful and inspiring though it may be, 
must not be made by us the object of excessive 
veneration, for the artist is greater than the work, 
and the Soul is far greater than many poets or 
artists. 

“The inspiration which . uttered itself in 
Hamlet and Lear could utter things as good from 
day to day for ever. Why then should I make © 
account of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not 
the Soul, from which they fell as syllables from 
the tongue?” R 

The Great Soul is in all men, this cannot 
be repeated too often; and that makes us all 
intuitively understand each other and discern the 
spirit that in each of us is. In every activity of 
life we are constantly revealing our inner nature: 
in working and resting, in eating and drinking, 
in trials and persecutions or in friendly’ social 


‘intercourse the Soul manifests itself through us. 


and every day is really a Day of Judgment. 

“We are all discerners. of spirit. That 
diagnosis lies aloft in our life as an unconscious 
power. The intercourse of Sóciety,—its trade, 
its religion, its friendships, its quarrels,—is one 
wide, judicial investigation of character. ln full 
court, or in small committees, or confronted face 
to face, accuser and accused, men offer . them- 
selves to. be judged. Against their will they 
exhibit those decisive trifles by which character 
is read." 

Now Emerson makes a distinction between 
men that speak from within, and those that 
speak from without. “Jesus,” he says, “speaks 
always from within, and in a degree that 
transceds all others . . . . I believe before hand 
that it ought so to be, all men stand continually 
in the expectation of such a teacher." 

Steadily, tranquilly and cheerfully, the great 
American sage finished the voyage of life. Ever 
working for p best interests of his country, 
whether as lecturer or as a writer, he kept in 
touch with all the great questions of the day. 
“I think we must get rid of slavery or get rid 
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of freedom," he said in 1858; and at the out- 
break of the civil war of the American States, 
he became a powerful advocate of the cause of 
the Union. The nation showed its appreciation 
of his public work, when Harvard College 
bestowed upon him the degree of L.L.D. In 1872, 
he went on his third foreign journey, and this 
time as far as Egypt. About the same time his 
mental powers began to fail, especially his 
memory. But his character remained serene and 
unshaken in dignity. 

On the 27th of April, 1882, his spirit left 
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the earth. Calmly, peacefully he sank to rest, 
"like one who lying down on his couch quietly 
folds his garment about him and falls asleep." 
The service Emerson has rendered to his country 
is inestimable. He was one of those 2reat 
spiritual forces that has acted as a salutary 
leaven to the somewhat materialistic Amezican 
mird, his whole life being an exemplificaticn of 
the doctrine of "plain living and high thinking," 
and of the truth that wisdom is better than 
riches, and righteousness stronger than the wealth 


of the millionaire. 
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KALIDAS’ LAST JOURNEY—A STORY 
By DR. H. D. BHATT, ('Shailesh'; 


Kalidas was a great traveller and a 
worshipper of nature from his very child- 
hood. He made a number of long journeys 
in his life time. According to a legend, 
although Kalidas had produced ‘Shakun~ 
tala, ‘Raghuvansa’, ‘Kumiarsambhava’, 
‘Vikram-Urvasiyam’, ‘Ritusambhara’, ‘Mal- 
vikagnimistra’, it was only after writing 
Meghduta thíat he reached the peak of his 
fame. | 

Two or three incidents of his life are 
supposed to be directly connected with his 
Meghduta, a poem of high calibre. Some 
people hold the view that the Yaksha of 
Meghduta is really Kalidas. He had to leave 
his home because of financial difficulties 
and the tears that flowed at the separation 
from his beloved, became the verses of 
Meghduta. The story goes on to say that 
the verses of Meghduta became so popular 
that they could be heard everywhere. 
People would sit for hours listening to 
them. And when Prince Kumargupta of 
Ceylon read it, he was lost in ecstacy. 
Inspired and guided by Meghduta, Kumar- 
gupta wrote ‘Janaki Haran’. Janaki Haran, 
like Meghduta, attracted great attention. 
Its sonorous rhymes found utterance on 
the lips of every man. When Kalidas him- 
self read ‘Janaki Haran’ he was delighted 
and was filled with joy, as if he had come 
to possess a vast treasure, 
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“A long congratulatory letter to 
Kumargupta", he mused, still better, why 
not a full poem ? He ultimately gave up 
his intention of writing the letter ana left 
his home one day. He would not listen to 
his wife's lamentations or to other temp- 
tazions and started for Ceylon. 

Men told him of the difficulties and 
hezards of such a long journey, but the 
poet was burning with desire to meet 
Kamargupta. With him were his w-iüng 
materials. His poetic genius flowed on the 
way as did the numerous streams down to 
tke Himalayas, and a new Meghdute was 
complete by the time he reached his desti- 
nation. 

Kalidas was in ecstasy “Now I shall be 
able to see Kumargupta; how pleased he 
will be? And of course, when I present 
him with this....,..I do hope he does not 
go mad with joy." 

Ceylon, at that time, was at the height 
o its beauty and glory. It represented on 
earth 'Alaka', the abode of gods, shaped by 
human hands: broad highways, gardens 
with multi-coloured flowers, tall shady 
t-ees along the avenues, stately buildings 
and palaces. 

When Kalidas stepped on the Ceylonese 
soil, he lost himself in wonder at all its 
beauty and majesty. Feet were treading, 
eyes were feasting, on the one expanse, 
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and the poet within was composing another - 


great classic. Suddenly through the dusk 
"came a voice, musical and soft. Kalidas 
-woke from his trance. His eyes were 
-azzled. It was as if the beauty queén 
>svche’ herself had taken form before 
-im. His lips moved but no words came 
-ut. "The young woman, as if understand- 
‘mag the strangers plight, enquired from 
—here he had come and whom he wished, 
. Kalidas, recovering himself,. 
“iznd and that is why I am here, I am a 
. Tanger to the place and am acquainted 
vith none. You will earn my gratitude if 
you will kindly tell me ‘where to pass the 
. rght" The woman looked at him from 
head to foot and extended her hospitality. 
Tae poet was gratified and overwhelmed. 
Sae unlocked a room, lit a lamp and bade 
t-e stranger rest awhile. ’ 
Kalidas looked around, Portraits, ve 
crpassing the other, adorned the walls and 
fire silken draperies hung from the ceiling. 
T-eir magnificence awed him. After a 
wails the damsel came in and graciously 
czed him to wash in the adjoining room 
ari be ready for the dinner. Kalidas got 
uy mechanically; washed himself and dined. 
A-er due thanks to his beautiful. and 
generous host, whom ‘he found alone in 
ths vast. palace, he retired to bed, but 
‘there was no sleep. He lay silent on the 
bez. There was. light in the opposite room 
-ar< the window was open. -There she sat 
in ier girlish beauty, lost in thought. She 
ha- s pen in her hand and Was softly hum- 
inr to herself. 


Time passed and midnight came but the 
gir. still sat absorbed. Kalidas could no 
lorzer, remain where he was and headed 
for her oom where she sat intrigued, an- 
xics as if in a maze. He knocked. -She 
wa. surprised and curious, also a bit fright- 
enel. But gathering strength She opened 
. the decor and aes UE ne ne he 

wa-te1. 

"Nothing." . 

‘Then why haye you. come ?" 

"To. ask you.something." The stranger 
had oy now. recovered. : 


™ 





said, "I 
come, from India, I have heard about this | 


" course, 
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The woman enquired, “And what is 
that ?" E 

: "Why are you up “so late? What has’ 
made you unhappy ? What has, given yoi. 
this restlessness; anxiety? I am . being 


impertinent only to ascertain the cause. 


Do forgive me for it.” 
“No, there is nothing, nothing, It is . 
just that I could not sleep. " She sounded 
preoccupied. . 
“But you are in some kind of TAST 
If so you will tell me I shall be obliged." - 
At this repeated insistence, the young . 
beauty informed him in her simple way, “I 
am in love with the prince. And he-also 
loves me. I do not want to tell any body . 


about this but without telling you there 


It is this that he has- 
in connexion with our 


seems no escape. 
set- a problem 
marriage.” 
Kalidas enquired with gies curiosity : 
“If you consider'me worthy of trust, please 
continue. Perhaps I may bé of some 
service to you." or 
“The Indians -are very honest and 


trustworthy, that is why I am telling you. 


The problem is not.a “big one but for me 
big enough. The prince is a poet and it is - 
his desire that I should ` be one, - too. Of 
itis quite impossible for me. He 
has given me a line and told me to com- 
plete it. Only then can-our marriage. be 


“possible.” The girl explained with the. 


simplicity which comes so easily to the fair 
sex. -The stranger read the line: 
“It is only heard and never séen that a 
lotus grows on another” 
and immediately wrote underneath it: 
“Oh, Girl, how thine lotus face has two 
lotus eyes ?" and offered it to the girl. She . 
read it again and again and was delighted. ` 


-She thanked him profusely and  escorted 


him to his bedroom. Then she came back 
to read it once again and seemed to reel 
as the pleasure mounted to her head. All 
of a sudden a thought electrified her. 
“What if he tells the prince that he has 
written it". She dared not think any more. 


An idea came that-he should be dismissed 


then and there, but God forbid that he 
Should meet the. Prince some day: She 
was confused and her face. darkened. 


Taking out her small sword she-got up and 
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headed for the stranger's room, He "was 


sound asleep.. She entered the room. A’ 
storm seemed to tise within her and the , 


knife was plunged in his chést. 


He muttered “Dear friend, good bye.. 
Unlucky. Kalidas. He rd not meet you. 
Good-bye." 

When she heard the name Kalidas, she 
was stunned. ʻA feverish search of. his 
baggage brought out Meghduta and the 
newly created poem. She read and cursed 
herself. That knife went into her bosom 
and she fell at the feet of Kalidas. 


Kumargupta came to see the damsel, 
the next morning. Looking into the guest 
room he was completely unnerved. After 
some considerable time he recovered him- 
self and tried to read the situation but was 
unable to. do so. He came to 
bedroom and picking up the fallen paper 
read and reread it. 


Padmini's 
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read he almost was. beside 
grief.. . i 

Everybody was’ invited there. The 
whcle of Ceylon was steeped in sorrcw. 
Lights were out. Songs, dances, all sourds 


himself with 


of jollity and laughter were stopped: All 
were informed. Kalidas’s name brought 
evezy one on the run. Men, women, old 


and young, were all assembled. 

The dead body was decorated and 
brought to the burning place for last ries. 
The pyre was of sandal wood, "The. bedy 
of Xalidas was put on it and the pyre was 
lit. Flames were reaching to the sky end 
then Kumargupta rose to address .he 
pecple, “My people, it is my misfortune 
that the great poet Kalidas came to our 
country to dié. This is his great pcem 
which he wrote for me. He could aot 
meet me but I will go to meet hia" 
saving this he jumped into the raging ryre 
with the poem in his hand. Ceylon was 


His face chariged. Fastening to the plunged in gloom. Sorrow and grief were on 
guest room he fell at Kalidas’s feet. Every- all sides. This is the last journey of 
thing was clear. When the new poem was Kalidas, "o 
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“MADHYA PRADESH 
A Profile — 


Bx Y. KRISHAN | 


THE State of Madhya Pradesh is -a € 
entity with “split personalities" politically and 
administratively. lhough it had its birth in 1956, 
as a result of the States Reorganisation and is 
largely homogenous linguistically, 
nues to be a mixture of its four original inte- 
grating units, viz, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya 
Pradesh Mahakoshal ' region of the former 
Madhya Pradesh and Bhopal. Emotionally, it is 
the least integrated State in India. In the case of 
other States, regional dissensions are largely 
confined to linguistic minorities and the  ques- 
tion of emotional integration is largely one of 
integrating linguistic minorities in the dominant 
lingüistic group and the elimination of caste and 
nne consciousness. Linguistic homogenity 
has failed to give a sense ot unity to the peoples 
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it still conti- 


of Madhya Pradesh, Political thinking is on 
regional lines, the political leadership incledine 
the alignment in.the Government is.rootel in 
regional loyalties. In fact, the political leaders 
and, following them' the civil servants, even think 
and act in terms of the political units exsting ' 
prior to the merger of the. princely States such - 
as Gwalior, Indore, Rewa and Chattisgarh. The 
facade. of unity in the ruling party has been 
maintained by importing a Chief Minister, from 


ottside who has no regional affiliations anc who 


is. therefore, most acceptable to the  w.rring 
factions.- Regional orientation of .Goverament 
naturally affects its decisions*on the matter of 
allocation of funds for development. for various, 
regions,- recruitment, posting, promotions and 
transfers of officials, location of Headquarters 
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ef various Departments o? Government and action 
to be taken against. defaulting officials. Even 
efter a lapse of.five years since the formation of 
tie State, the `- - service personnel of the various 
component units has not been integrated -and 
their service conditions and scales of pay not 
rnified, It consequence there is a virtual ad- 
ministrative breakdown, nay a paralysis of the 
zovernniental machinery. Delays are the normal 
feature? of the administration. In’ fact, it is a 
«onder^how it is functioning at all. The adminis- 
rative inefficiency is further aggravated by the 
‘act that the Heads of Departments of Govern- 
mert are dispersed all over the State and the 
^hannels of communication are difficult. 
Failure to effect service integration has had 
:er reaching consequences: there is widespread 
ciscontent among service personnel who are re- 
munrerated differently for doing identicel jobs 
under the same roof and whose mutual relation- 
stip is embittered by squabbles of relative 
seniority. This only serves to accentuate regional 
fe-lings. While the rank and file is demoralised 
erd discontented, officers of the All-India Services 
feel helpless and are apathetic or complacent 
kesause of the ministerial indecision whicli'^ is 
essertially due to regional jealousies and 
conflicts. No wonder that the administrative 
machinery was not able to cope with the Jabbal- 
pur riots that occurred recently and that there 
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was serious trouble in Bastar: In: fact, rampant 
regionalism has not unnaturally ‘given strength 


to the demand for a separate State the Adivasis 


(tribals) who constitute a substantial portion of 
the population. It would not be‘ surprising if 
some members of the ruling party-had-a hand 
in formenting or at least encouraging communal 
and political troubles to cause embarrassment? to 
their regional rivals. 

Educationally Madhya Pradesh is backward. 
Percentage of literacy is very low. Means of 
communications are primitive which tends to 
accentuate regional exclusiveness. Industrially it 
is an underveloped area. Its premier industrial 
town is Indore, having the largest population of 
9 lakhs but it smarts under a sense of injury at 
having been denied the honour of being the 
capital of Madhya Pradesh on regional consider- 
ations. Bhopal is still a medieval town which is 
groaning under the honour thurst on it by being 
made the capital. It is an extremely dirty and 
congested city whose water supply is a constant 
source of danger to its overgrown population. 
It is woefully deficient in amenities of modern 
life. To a large measure, however, it typifies the 
backwardness of Madhya Pradesh where main- 
tenance of regional honour is the chief virtue and 
maintenance of the status quo a matter of utmost 
satisfaction, 
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. ASTRONOMICAL REFERENCES IN THE MAHABHARATA 


By A. N. 


THe Puranas are the ancient storehouse of 
wisdom and may be tapped for all branches of 


„knowledge. Mahabharata, as we find it now, 
abounds in astronomica] references which, 
vis-a-vis our present day knowledge, yields 


many interesting information. True, it has been 
argued that many portions of the great epic have 
been interpolated by different authors at different 
times changing the true shape of facts, still it 
contains much which is original. Here, we shall 
not go into that controversy, but only pick up 
and persent the astronomical references from the 
great epic which, according to some, was com- 
piled near about the 4th or 5th century B.C. 

In Mahabharata, the twety-seven —constella- 
tions started from Aswini and they were be- 
lieved to be the wives of the Moon.! When the 
forerunners of the Vedic culture lived somewhere 
near the Polar region in about 13,000 B.C., God 
Brahma introduced  Dhanistadi system of mea- 
curing time,” but at a later date under the orders 
of God Vishnu the system to count time from 
the Nakshatra Sravana was introduced.? In Maha- 
bharata, we find references to these systems.’ 
_ The principle adopted was to give every star 
prominence when it rose exactly in the east and 
the sacrifices started with the star concerned.? 
It seems that upto the time of Mahabharata, 
Nakshatra meant a star or a cluster of stars 
and not a division of the ecliptic. In the great 
epic most of the major events have been des- 
cribed in reference to the position of the Moon 
in the various contellations and rarely by Solar 
transit. 

In Udyoga Parva, we find that Krishna left 
for Hastinapur in the month of Kaumudi, when 
Moon was in the constellation Revati, at the end 
of Sarata and in the beginning of Hemanta.® 
Again in Salya Parva, it is seen that Krishna 
advised the Pandavas to start for the battlefield 
when Moon was in Pushya,’ but the Pandavas 
started two days later, i.e., when the Moon was in 
Magha.? Balaram, the elder bother of Krishna, 
did not like to join the war ; so he went on pil 
grimage with all the Yadavas when the Moon 
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was in Pushya (Maitra Nakshatra).® It may be 
noticed that reference to the position of the Moon 
is predominent in the above cited cases. 


Reference to month has also been quotzd in 


a few instances, such as, gie a L Ley 
in Kaumudi month, qoae afa LCs, 
on the full Moon day of Kartika, Alay UT € 


sy Le, Sravana like fire, or ardley aaa WB! 
mA — disi zfaftax le. Oh Yudhisthire, this 
is the sacred month of Magha. It seems that at 
that time Solar months were not in force and 
dated as we know it now were never quoted. 
Even week days have not been mentioned. A 
period of time was, it appears, measurel by 
Iithis and, therefore, by a Lunar period from 
Moon. Any particular period was thus incicated 
by the transit of the Moon through one or more 
of these twenty-seven Nakshatras. Allegozically, 
the Moon was said to have been visiting his 27 
wives one after the other. 


The positions of other Planets and the Sun 
have also been indicated in reference to tke con- 
setllations and not in respect of the Zodiacal 
Signs which leads us to believe that these signs 
were either not discovered or were not much in 
use to denote the position of the heavenly bodies. 
We find that on the eve of the war Jupiter and 
Saturn were near the constellation Bishakha;!9 in 
Visma Parva we find that Mars was retrograde 
in Magha or that Jupiter “was in Sravana’’ 
cr Saturn is afflicting Ulttaravadrapadal’ or 
Venus is upon Purbavadrapada.!* Such instances 
are many and can be quoted at length. 


The five Planets, viz, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus and Saturn and also the Sun, 
Iloon, Rahu and Ketu, the two nodes of tke Moon 
were known and have been mentioned in many 
places. Retrograde movement of the Planets were 
also known and have been,mentioned. Tne posi- 
‘ion of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn at the war has 
been mentioned earlier. As regards Venus anl 


Mercury we find a mention that Mars and Venus 
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were together with Mercury. 14- The Sun and the 
Moon were treated as Planets as-in ‘astrology 
and we find. reference to seven fiery Planets in 
_ che Salya Parva.16 Unless Herschel-and | Neptune 


‘vere known to the astronomers of that time,-we - 


may take it that the Sun’ and the: Moon -were 
included in “saptamahagraha” i.e; seven great 
Planets; If instead of Sun and Woon: Rahu ‘and 
Setu the ‘nodes of the Moon were meant, ‘then 


- SAT aaa fafa carries’ no meaning as these 
rodes can not glow like the Sun- and Moon. . 
"The applied aspect of the Planetary positions 


mto consideration. It is apparent, therefore, that 
astrology was in common. use at the time. It was 
. believed that Solar ‘and Lunar eclipses, retro- 
c-essloh.of the Planets, etc., were not good omen 
„cnd did not speak well Ub the future. In Visma 
Parva, we find a reference: that Saturn is afflict- 
izg Uttaravadrapada™?, and Ketu is on fire with 
[-mes. 12 The. first is an astrologieal term and the 
&rond-is puré imagination. In- "ilie Visma Parva, 
ws further find that both the ‘Sun and the Moon 
are afflicting -the Rohini constellation and this ‘ 
indicates astrological aspect arid. not the- position 
of the Sun and the Moon? Instances where 
=" the future-is predicted from the, signs are noi rare: 
_Ir the month preceeding the war there were two 
cipses, Solar and Lunar. This happened beforé 


tke scheduled time aqafo-and this was taken to. 


_ brig disaster to -the people in general?? .In 
- V-sma Prava, there is. a reference that 3f vulture 
fals on the head, it brings fear.to the people.?! 
In Mausala Parva, it has been stated -that King 
Ycdhisthira saw strange signs and, symptoms in 
, the thirty-sixth . year of -his- reign " which: pressgen 
the advent of Kali Yuga.” . | 

” Special. mention of Solar and ore eclipse» 
before and during the war has been made ` 
meay places: and its-evil effects on human Weings 


an: mundane affairs haye been stressed. The how, 


` anc why of -these eclipses were known to the 

.InGian Astronomers earlier, even during, the Rig- 
Vezic tíime.?? -In Mahabharata, we find that on 
the day- of the battle there was a Solar eclipse”! 
and in the‘ month preceeding thé war there were 
two eclipses, Solar and Lunar, before scheduled 


time.25 These eclipses occurred before time ifr 


on che’ thirteenth day of the Moon, on ra aug | 
e. _when three tithis met. Visma. "Parava refers 


= Lunar eclipse on the full Moon day of the: 
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month Kartika and it was a aqata of twenty- SIX 
days only. 

The position - -of the ‘Planets, if détermined - 
correctly, can give an idea of the time when: the 
Mahabharata war happened. But. unfortunately, 
evidences are-conflicting and the positions can not 
be determined correctly. We know that'there was 
a.Solar elipse on the dày ‘of the war; therefore, 
it was a day of Amavasya, ie., new “Moon day, 
and the Sun and the Moon were together in the 
same sign of the Zodiac. We have already seen. 
that Moon "was in Bishakha, therefore, Sun was 


zn human beings and mundane affairs were taken ; 2/80 in Bishakha. Saturn and.] upiter.were also 


near Bisakha imam adq agafa afsead d 
This ‘may 'either.be Libra or Scorpio..They were 


there together for one year SEEK enifa. q 

From: this it may be.safely assumed that Jupiter 
was retrograde for most of the period. Mars was” 
covering Brahmarsi ‘and was- red in appear- 


ance. Thus it” was in. Libra together with 


Venus, and Mercury Ws I gt aga aafep 
As Mars was in Libra the. other two Planets - 
"were also there. . There was, therefore, ‘a cof - 
figuration ‘of all the heavenly bodies either. in. 
the same- or ‘in two consecutive signs -of the 
Zodiac, Libra and Scorpio. On consideration ' 
of the, Planetary position .of the . periód 
some. scholars : have found ` out” that this con- 
figuration could have occurred in 3137 B.C. -and 
have fixed this year as the year i the Maha- 
bharata war. 

The division of the Yusas, ie. Krita 
(Satya); Treta, Dwapara and. Kali. has nee men- 
tioned in several places and ` from. the omens 
obtaining during this period it was predicted that. 
the advent of Kali- Yuga, was near at hand. It is ` 
said that the Bharata’. war was fought at the 
juxtaposition  öf`© the Dwapara and. Kali 
Yugas?9 Thus Kali was to ` begin’ very shorty 


erf, Sada and King Yudhisthira, in his a 


sixth year of reign saw bad omens”. ' .; 

In the Stri Parva, we find Gandhari cursing 
Krishna by saying that thirty- -six years from ‘the 
war Krishna will die, his -kinsmen will -be killed, - 
his councillors and children will- die, he 


, Will roam about in: the forest and will be killed 


in a very evil manner? . The period when 
Krishna died coincidéd with this time as well as 
the time: when Yudhisthira saw the bad omens. 

It is said in Vishnupurana that Kali came -when ` 
Krishna died. According to'the Purarias, Kali’ 
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Yuga- consists of 4,32,000 human years, The 
rationale of the division of the Yugas can not be 
correctly ascertained at such a distant date bui 
it appears that it has some bearing on the 360 


degrees of the Zodiac (3001200) and also to ` 


the time taken to complete one full precessional 
revolution of the Equinoctical points which takes, 
about 25,960 years at 50 bikalas per year or 72 
years for each degree of thé ecliptic. From the 
fixation of 4,32,000 years to the Kali Yuga, it 
would hot be far out to assume that the astrono- 
mers’ of that time were quite aware of the prece- 
ssional revolution. 


‘Tt has been said that grandfather Visma 
could die according to his will. He retired from 
the battlefield on the 10th day of the war ànd 
waited for 58 days so that he could die in Uttar- 
ayana.*! Uttarayana is the phenomerion-of Sun's 
crossing the Equator and moving northwards. 

. All religious men wanted to die in Uttarayana as 


it was taken to be the path of -Gods @aqia_ This 
happens when the Sun enters the celestial northern 
hemisphere. Bhisma left the world after waiting 
for 58 days, in the Lunar month of Magha, in 
the bright half. and. on n llth day. . 


The data given hereinbefore may be 
examined by the Scholis to fix a time period of 
the Mahabharata war. We know.that Agane 
.when the Moon was in ud Krishna ‘started: for 
^Hastinapur for the settlement of the dispute 
. bebween the two parties and on his failure, the 
.Pandava warriors gathered in Kurukshetra, when 
the Moon was in asg. This is the 7th or the 3th 
day of the dark half as Krishna- said that there 


will be New Moon after 7 days’ and on this . 
New Moon day the great war started. Therefore, 


on the New Moon day the Sun and the Moon 
were together in Bishakha. In the previous. month 
there was a Lunar eclipse when the Moon was in 
Krittika. Therefore, Sun was in opposition. ie., 
180 degrees’ apart. In a fortnight Sun moves 
s about 13 to 14 degrees; hence Sun was on the 
first part of Bishakha during the Lunar eclipse 
, and on the last part when the war started. After 
68 days from the begining of the war, whea 
Bhisma died, Uttarayana took place and the Sun 
was at about 278 degrees of the Sideral Zodiac. 
Thus we see that Bhisma died on or about the 


6th or 7th Magha, war started on or about the - 


- 
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first of Anden and Krishna went- to odis: 
pur on or about. 22nd Kartika. Y 


. i. Mahabharata, Adiparva,- 66. 
—. aR ARI qfetfaa 
key Dhanistadi system of measuring time was 
RE by. Brahma. | 
—— feugat NAGATA fori bedi 


ie; under orders of Vishnu is being introduced 
—the constellation Sravana. 


sfaaanqattiy aaaf AERA: d 





aaa ia sanft RAT fefercea: 


(aana ) 
5. T mileri ia Samiaa. (71518), 
Pastquate fadt ad at vad OREM 
qq, Paar pie gaa vnd 
ie, the full Moon of Chaitra is the beginning of 


the year and the Yagmas shall start on: “that Cay. 
6. Mahabharata, (5.83.7) 


Sig afa taat aaga fum i 
L6, in the month of Kaumudi, when Moon is ia 
Revati, at the end of Sarata and in the bezinn- 
‘ing of Hemanta. : 


T. Salya Parva, 35. 10. 


ftesa gosg] ge araar l 
Oh Pandavas ; start for the battlefield when the 
Moon is in Pushya. 


3. Salya Parva, 35.13.14.. 


aqi faga: qaf.. - 
9. Salya Parva, 35.13.14. 


T waite afer euam. 
Visma Parva 6.8.97 


fasneatat adaa gaeifa sage 


10. 


ll. -Visma Parva 3.14.15. , 
qued ae WE: b 
12. Ibid, . "n o 
sant q aur: 
13. Ibid, a 
afar agaaa qae dread 
14. Ibid. 


gp: (itaq a aaga fd 
Sila Parva 11.17. 


aa a gat fagh wafa | | 
. Venus and Mars- were in, conjunction 
wW th 1 M x i 


16. Salya Parva: 
| RU ata ia AAA at 


15:5 


w 
1 
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17. Visma Parva 3.14.15. 
da aaae gaggia fea 
18. Visma Parva 3.12.16.17. 
g BE: goafeg: Su a aR: 


ie. the dark Planet is burning with fumes 
:nd fire. 


19. Ibid. 1 


ARAA sta uaffame È 
ie., both Sun and the Moon are afflicting the 
constellation Rohini. 


20. Mahabharata 6.3.28. 
"exu ait went gagag SPP | 
aqiii sat daa feu, n 
ie. on the thirteenth tithi there have been 
c-:lipses of both Sun and the Moon; this untimely 
elipses denote loss of the people. 
21. Visma Parva 3.31. 
Jg age Aa HA AAA | 
le., when vulture falls on the head, it brings 
fear to the people. 
geada wer su diee | 
«ast fagfarta fafaenfa geftfeax : u 
23, Rig-Veda 5.40.9. 
d qu gaiga anag: | 
Maa = AMAA N 
i.e., solar eclipse happens when Moon comes 
beween the Sun and the Earth; again Lunar 
ec.ipse occurs when Moon enters the shade of the 
Ec-th. 4 
24. Mahabharata 4,143.4, E. 


aaa BATT AEA T 


95. Mahabharata 6.3.23. 

26. Visma Parva 2.23. p 
agga: saure: Ain wp mq 
aera wq queo. 

97. Mahabharata 6.3.18. 


sah ase erf te eraftaa : 


EUM ieee MES 
4 ; E t> 
eto “ao: " 
+ foe. LC 
DEVE 
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28. Mahabharata, Adiparva 5.13. 
at aa wen wf gem | 
aaa dah qa Fe WIE AAA: u 


Le. in the junction period between the 
Dwapara and Kali there was a battle between the 
Kurus and Pandavas in Samanta Panchaka, which 
is commonly known as Kurukshetra. 

29. Mahabharata, Stri Parva 25.14. 


aayqa qu wrap qq. | 
Sa: CAAA CAAT seu 
ghada: sqa faai wat u 
ie, Oh killer of Madhu, thirty-six years 
hence you will roam about in the forest after 
your kinsmen, councillors and children are dea? 
and you will met death in a very evil manner. 
30. Vishnupurana ..24.14. 
qa aagi: ers ndd | 
agta JOTTA SRT :o 
i.e., Oh Brahman, when God Vishnu, whe 
came from the house of Vasudeva, died, thes 


Kali came. | 
37. Visma Parva 


TIAN UTMATAa A TWAT! | 
aves aR g qur s at qm d 


i.e., I am lying here for 58 nights on pointed 
arrows and it appears like hundred years. 
32. Visma Parva, 


aig was sume: Aega i 
Ranma: cette, ger faga ii 


ie. Oh Yudhisthira, this the bright half of 
the sacred month of Magha and two thirds of t 
has since elapsed. 


33. Mahabharata 5.143.18. 
qaia feaatqataen aR | 
dat usus quai q TE IRAT U 

ie. seven days hence there will be New 


Moon controlled by God Indra and it is better 
to start war on that day. 
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SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONALISM 


By RAGHUVIR 


It has been said that the future 
development and growth of Science will not 
depend upon the break-through achieved 
by individual or even a group of scientists, 
or even by one nation, but upon interna- 
tional co-ordination and co-operation. 

Annihilation of distance, quick means 
of transport, inter-dependence of nations 
in the web of Life, the impossibility of 
civilised and comfortable existence without 
inter-national exchange of goods (smugg- 
lers are also inter-nationalists in a sense) 
and lastly the pollution of the atmosphere 
by atomic fall-out have compelled Man to 
think of people beyond the national bound- 
aries. Mountain peaks to climb cannot be 
had everywhere, game is found only in the 
wilds, medicinal herbs are not universally 
distributed. 

Problems can only be attacked 
by teams of scientists, geographical factors 
demand crossing of man-made boundaries, 
anthropological and ethnological problems 
will take you to foreign lands till national 
bounds appear mere tribal enclaves, Pala- 
entology tells us that the earth had had 
many species as the top-rulers, and the 
homo-sapiens may on account of havihg 
sown dragon’s teeth may pass into the 
limbo of geological history. Cry halt now, 
O Man, to your attempts at self-annihila- 
tion. 

Co-operation in the study of meteorlc- 
gical and climatological factors on an inter- 
national basis last year must teach us that 
the world is ONE. International Atomic 
Energy Commission, however impotent to 
-stop nuclear armaments-race, is there. 
International Aid to developing nations 
has become a field for competition. 

Humanity is maturing and has come to 
the Age of Reason if a few mad-caps do not 
precipitate a global war within these 
twenty years, Man willcontinue to flourish 
for centuries to come. The populace needs 
being freed from the net of prejudices, 


SAHAY NIGAM 


short-sighted economic interests, demago- 
gic persuasions, ambitious scheming of 
rulers, before it can take to scientific mode 
of thinking, rationalsation etc. 

Science has enabled Man to conquer 
Nature, but its greatest triumph will ke if 
it inculeates the habit of calm rational 
scientific thinking in the populace. It is 
the common man that has now got the 
destiny of man in his hands and the edu- 
cation of masters will be the supreme act 
of science and scientists. Even the leaders 
in the armaments race look to scientists for 
the furtherance of their plans. Humanity 
is come to man-hood and will easily crush 
aside all shimmering cob-webs woven by 
Religion and Politics (Sant Vinoba Bhave 
hes pronounced the end of Religior and 
Politics and heralded the coming of Science 
ard Spirituality). 

Science should not be taught in isola- 
tion with other traits of human personality. 
It should lead Technology and not subserve 
it at the behests of the Economic Mar. 

If the earth is to be made fit for man to 
live, Man must also be made fit to Live. 
Forces of evolution can now be studied 
and the course of humanity in future can 
be guided, and a better type evclved. 
Conditions favourable to the emergence 
of a nobler type have to be created 
(care should be taken that the result 
is not Beautiful Futility) with all the 
demonaie energy of man bent on Conquer- 
ing  deserts, oceans, space and planets. 
Science advancing vertically, and organi. 
célly expanding in other directions can 
achieve this millennium, 

Nearer home we have the problem of 
national integration. These very methods 
applied after due consideration of axist- 
irg local factors are to be applied. Let 
anthropological and entnthnological s:udies 
dispel many notions about the superiority 
oZ castes, study of migrations of populations 
showing how the Pants came to Kumaon. 
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Chavans to Maharashtra, Tagores and 


C hetterjis to Bengal, how a Namboordripad. 


=raliman came to officiate as a priest in 
Badrinath. Collection of statistics of in- 
come these days will show to D.M.K. people 
bow.much more are southerners earning 


ix the trans-vindhyan region than are the- 


northerners in their zone. 
How. historical events in the north 
scraped the history of the south, how reli- 


gions and migrations affected the ‘life - 


cf cne people and are even now affecting 
for good or evil to a much greater extent, 
I: is the policy of making much of the 
States (though really they had been moities 


of one unitary whole unlike that in U.S.A.) - 
.that has created these, regional schisms.. 


hzising the standard of education and re- 
search will put into.shade and shame pro- 


tegonists of regional languages. Establish- - 


ment of a National University will throw 


into the back-ground ail the regionalised | 


universities. The hard necessity. to have the 
best teachers can be exploited by having 


an all-India cadre of University proféssors, 


ali-India services, river-basin corporatiofis 
fcr flood.control, development of roads ete. 
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‘Zones should be made more powerful anc 


states denigrated. Unite or die. . Politi 
cians are always afraid of- extending o: 
spheres because they feel they will loon 
lesser on the horizon. By February 1962 
all the contending politicians should: hav: 
been painted as devils, and every party 
besmeared with pitch.  Polities shall have 


" been shown in its naked brutish uncouth. 


ness. uM T M 
Growth of scientific knowledge with 


its compelling dose of scientific mode of 


. thinking shall have done its part in the 


scheme of national integration. 
Similarly inter-nationalism can also 
be promoted' by scientife developments and 
the ever-widening. spheres embraced by it 
shall be developing an inter-national out: 
look if within these 20 years ‘there is ne 
global armageddon, and flights into Space 
are not accompanied by the shooting of 
inter-continental ballistic missiles. 


The leavening influence of science . is 
working, beneath .the cold crust of inter- 
national jealousies." The latter shall -have 
to give way. | a 
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IRRIGATION SYSTEM . 


i By Prof. K. S. SHARMA, M.A., M.Com., . " 
p Head of the Dept. of Economics, D.A.V. College, Bulandshahr. 


Among the achievements of the Punjab 
afier partition, the Bhakra-Nangal Project 
stands out as the most remarkable which 
. we are all proud of. The rapid progress 
made by the project during the last twelve 
years is its outstanding achievement. This 
the biggest and the most ambitious enter- 
prise of the Government holds out a great 
promise of prosperity and progress not only 
to the people of Punjab but also to the 
people of U.P., Rajasthan: and Himachal 
Pradesh. This splendid multipurpose pro- 
ject vnique in its,dimensions and varied in 
its possibilities, has surpassed even the 
lofzest of the lofty dams in the. world of 
todzy. It is likely to rejuvenate the Jost 


aspirations and regenerate the life of the 
people of India. f - 
Jungles had been cleared, hillocks 
broken down and the Sutlej like the sleep- 
ing dragon has been ‘completely chained. 
The area which had once hummed with” 
activity with the unbroken and deafening 
roar of engines, bulldozers and shovels and 
the dancing of trollies pouring concrete 
round the clock is now coming to a satis- 
factory close; where silence in the narrow 
valley will reign supreme again. Bhakra^ 
Dam the highest straight gravity dam in 
the world, has attained its final height of 
740 feet from the deepest foundations. The 
project is now assuming fast the shape of 
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Gnade 31, 1962, being. the 
, target ‘date. Within the period ‘of thirteen 
years a network of canals. have been con- 
structed. l 


 Nangal-Hydel Channel 


The NangalFiydel channel which takes 
off from the left bank of the river Sutlej is 
a Chef-d’oeuvre of engineering: skill. It is 
_. the channel which feeds the Bhakra Main 

Line éanal and its distributory system. It 
is also utilised for the generation of hydro- 
electric power. The principal features are: 


Length—39.6 miles 

Flow capacity—12,500 cusecs. 
- Excavation—23.8 ‘million cubic yards. 
| , Lining—34 million square feet, 
Number of cross drainage works—58. 
Number of bridges—34, ` 


The total length of the dene is about 


"39.6 miles upto Rupar from where the main . 
t is- 


Bhakra Line Canal takes off its tail. 
‘designed to carry 14, 500 cusics of water for 


"the first 9,700 feet of its length and 12,500. 


cusics thereafter, The normal: bed-width 
and water-depth -of the canal are 80 feet 
and 20.5 feet respectively. The top-width 
being 140 feet. 

The construction of the canal through- 
out the region presented a major construc- 


tion -challenge, many problems encountered 


being without precedent. The excavation 


involved 24 million cubie feet of earth and- 


‘gravel. High ridges and deep ravines ‘re- 
quired excavation and earth-fill from 40 feet 
to 80 feet in height. The excavation work 
was more or.less mechanised. The built-up 
banks of this canal were compacted with 
sheep foot rollers. By this technique the 
soil could be compacted even harder than 
the outside natural surface. 


The canal is lined with concrete upto 
Kotla Power house about 18 miles from 
Nangal and with tile lining beyond Kotla. 
Lining is 5 inches thick in the bed so as to 
reduce the loss of valuable water through 
seepage and also to allow water to flow 
through it with a high velocity. To avoid 
cracks, the concrete is laid in slabs of suit- 
able dimensions, the joints resting on™ con- 


“Semples and places of worship,” 


works”, 
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cret> sléepers underneath. It has béen cal- 
culated that. the total number of tiles used 
in lining the Bhakra canals and. its branches - 
are 65 crores and of bricks in masonry 


i works in the entire irrigation system is 28 
.crozes. These ‘if put .end to. end, will go 


round the earth seven times at the equator. 


The maintenance cost of ‘the canal 
would be much lower in comparison to 


. other canals in India because there would 


be no silt:problem to be tackled in the 


. channel. Thè water running at a high speed 


will wash it down the canal automatically. 
The canal has been provided with under- 
ground drainage in. the tracts where sub-soil 


level is high so as to drain out seepage 


weter at the bottom. 


- The ‘c&nal.was opened on 8th July, 1954, 
by Pt.- Jawaharlal Nehru. ‘The ceremony 


_ marked the inauguration of the Bhakra 


Canals described by the Prime Minister in 
his speech asa “living witness of the grow- 
ing strength of a nation and its determina- 
tion to go ahead.” Declaring the Canal 
system opened before.a vast multitude of 
men, women-and children, he dedicated the 
project, “to the good of the Indian people.” 
Pt. Nehru. after having a view of this huge 
constructional undertaking said that he 
looked upon these places of big works as 
"I feel 
more religious minded when I see the great - 
he reitterated. 


Rupar Head-works and Its Remodelling 


. Rupar Head-works feed Sirhind Cana? 
which takes off from the left bank of the 
river Sutlej at Rupar. Prior to this remo- 
delling, the Head Works consisted of a weir 
2,370.feet long and the canal head regulator 
consisting of 13 bays of 20 feet each. It 
was found necessary to remodel the Rupar 
Head Works on account of the following 
reasons : 

(i) The padi of the Sirhind Canai 
was to be improved from - 9040 cusecs to 
12000 cusecs. 


(ii) A new canal, calléd the Best Doab 
Canal was to be taken Sut from the right 
bank of the river Sutlej. It was, therefore, 
required to’ construct gates on the right 


0c 


cide for the proper control of the river and 
the silt that it would carry. 

(iii) The Head-works prior to remodel- 
Ing was short of the required capacity. The 
frmer was designed to pass a maximum 
food discharge of 3,50,000 cusecs only but 
actually a flood of 4,90,000 cusecs had pass- 
el causing considerable damage to the 
works. AE IE 

The Head-works now have been com- 
petely remodelled ata cost of Rs. 1.26 
crores. Now the remodelled weir consists 
oi 60 feet, each separated by 7 feet thick 
pers. The height of the gates has been 
raised by two feet and a 22 feet side bridge 
accoss the barrage has been constructed. 


Remodelling of the Sirhind Canal 


There were certain reasons which com- 
peled the authorities to remodel the 
Sirhind Canal system. There were consider- 
abz areas commanded by the Sirhind Canal 
wlich were included in the project irriga- 
tion boundary to start with, but were not 
actually brought under irrigation due to 
shcrtage of supplies. It was, therefore, 
proposed to supply water to irrigate these 
areas. At the same time, it was also decid- 
ed o improve the water allowances on the 
SirLind Canal to provide irrigation to the 
are.s of the Punjab lying south west of the 
can.l and the entire area of the earstwhile 
PEPSU. The revised capacity of the Sir- 
hinc Canal main line is worked out to 12,567 
cusecs. The Sirhind Canal, its branches 
` and distributories have been remodelled at 
a cost of Rs. 4.51 crores for extending irriga- 
tion to new areas of the Punjab. 


Bhakra Main Line 


“he Bhakra Main Line is a continuation 
of tre Nangal Hydel channel, and is design- 
ed ta carry a discharge of 12,455 cusecs. 
Starting from Rupar it passes through the 
encleves of the earstwhile PEPSU and pro- 
ceeds aimost straight to the border of Hissar 
distritt where it bifurcates into two bran- 
ches—-one lined (Bhakra Main Branch) and 
the oher relined (Watehbad Branch), 

Vork on the Bhakra Main Line started 
in 19:0. About two years were spent on 
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excavation work and lining was started on 
experimental basis in April, 1952. There- 
after, the work gained speed and in 2 years’ 
time the entire Main Line was lined. 

This is the biggest lined canal, 108 miles 
long. In fact a lined canal of this side and 
length does not exist anyhwere in the 
world. An idea of the magnitude of the 
work in lining this canal can be had from 
the fact that it involved the use of 28 crores 
of tiles, 20 lakh bags of cement, 2000 masons 
and about 15,000 labourers working daily. 
All tiles used in this work if placed end to 
end would go twice round the world at the 
equator. 


Bhakra Main Branch 


The Bhakra Main Branch takes off 
from the tail of the Bhakra Main Line near 
Tohana and runs west upto the boundry of 
Rajasthan where it feeds two Rajasthan 
channels. It is a lined channel 90 miles 
long, carrying discharge of about 5000 
cusecs at the head and about 2000 cusecs at 
the tail. The work on the Bhakra Main 
Branch was started in May, 1949. The com- 
pletion of such a gigantic system of canals 
in a period of about 5 years isa proud 
achievement, 


Fatehbad Branch 


This branch is 160, miles long and takes 
off from the tail end of the Bhakra Main 
Line with a head discharge of 1997 cusecs. 
One of it's offshoots pushes itself towards 
the Rajasthan border where it feeds Rajas- 
than channels. Both the canals ie, the 
Bhakra Main Line and the Fatehbad Branch 
will irrigate the arid zones of the Hissar 
district, Dhudhal tract, Rajasthan and the 
earstwhile PEPSU. The last 30 miles of 
these canals pass through such a dry region 
that water is not available even at a depth 
of 100 feet. 


Narwana Branch 


Like the Upper Jhelum Canal and the 
Upper Chenab Canal left by us in Western 
Pakistan, the Narwana Branch is the only 
canal in the Punjab (I) which has been 
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designed and constructed as a feeder chan- 
nel across the Doab. Taking off from the 
Bhakra Main Line at Mile 32, near Sirhind, 
it runs parallel to the railway line from 
Sirhind to Ambala and then to Kurukshetra 
where it joins the existing Sirsa Branch cf 
the Western Jumna Canal near Budhera. 

Acute shortage of supply has been the 
constant feature of the Western Jumna 
Canal. Its three branches hardly run for 
10 days in a month which by no stretch of 
imagination can provide thriving agricul- 
ture. How to increase the supply on the 
Western Jumna Canal remained a pressing 
problem, until at last the construction of 
Narwana Branch was decided upon. Now 
the existing Sirsa Branch with a discharge 
of 1894 cusecs will be fed through the 
Narwana Branch by means of Bhakra water, 

The Narwana Branch is 64.2 miles long 
and carries a discharge of 4500 cusecs at its 
head. It tails off into Sirsa branch deliver- 
ing a discharge of 2952 cusecs. An area of 
433,000 acres of the Punjab and 1,73,000 
acres of the earstwhile PEPSU will be irri- 
gated on the west of the canal. A discharge 
of 2952 cusecs will be passed into Sirsa 
Branch which will increase the intensity of 
irrigation of about 10,25,000 acres in Hissar 
and Karnal districts and in earstwhile 
PEPSU. The total irirgation will, there- 
fore, come to about 17,93,500 acres. The 

wmajor benefit of its construction will go to 
the districts of the Punjab in addition to the 
irrigation of the forest areas of the Gula 
Sub-Tehsil of Karnal district. 

The Narwana Branch comprises 64.2 
miles of lined canal, 400 miles of distribu- 
tories and minors, 160 miles of drains. The 
total length of channels aligned and con- 
structed comes to 874 miles. 

Ome can imagine the vast magnitude of 
the work accomplished when he is told 
that 60,000 tons of cement, 10,000 tons of 
steel and 14,00,000,000 tiles have been used 

Pand 50,00,00,000 cubic feet of earth, 
3,00,00,000 square feet of lining, 25 crores 
drainage works, 100 falls and regulators and 
100 bridges have since been constructed on 
(the Narwana Branch. The drainage prob- 
lem was both colossal and complicated and 
the soil met with along Narwana Branch 
exceptionally hard. In spite of the serious 


bottlenecks created by non-availability of 
qualified staff and scarcity of materials 
causing delay, the speed with which the 
work has been completed two years ahead 
of the schedule has no parallel in the 
history of the Punjab Irrigation Depart- 
ment for more than a centuary. 

It makes an interesting study to note 
tha: the perennial full supply discharge of 
45,000 cusecs of the Narwana Branch at its 
head is equivalent to the construction of 
about 3 lakhs of new percolation wells. It 
will bring an area of about 10 lakh acres 
uncer irrigation in the Punjab, inclucing 
the earstwhile PEPSU, increasing food >ro- 
duction to the tune of 3.5 lakhs tons arnu- 
ally ie, worth Rs. 20 crores. It is needless 
to say that this increase in the income of the 
farmers is bound to open up new evenue 
of employment even in the non-agricultu- 
ral spheres. Besides, the present devasta- 
tion done by the floods will be controlled 
anc the jungle infested areas brought under 
the plough. 


Beas Doab Canal 


The tract of land enclosed by the two 
great rivers of the Punjab—the Sutlej and 
the Beas—is called Doab and more rightly 
known as the 'Garden of the Punjab'—is a 
fertile piece of land but unfortunately 
devoid of irrigation facilities. Their tradi- 
tional form of irrigation has been by means 
of wells. The under-ground water has 
however, been progressively depleted Jur- 
ing the last 50 years by extensive well- 
irrigation. 

The Bias Doab Canal system consists 
of 90 miles of main and branch canals, 
600 miles of distributories and minors. 
Thanks to the untiring effeorts of our engi- 
neers and the labourers, a job which should 
have ordinarily taken 7 years to complete 
has been finished in two years’ time, a rare 
achievement of which Punjabis are justly 
proud of. This has resulted in making 
available the benefits of canal irrigaticn to 
the farmers of the area much earlier than 
the scheduled time. ° 

The engineers have put in the requisite 
tremendous efforts by collecting about 
21000 men workers on the canal during the 
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Win er of 1952-53. On- an average 10,000 —— 


. men have worked.for 2 years. In tliis period 


-£7.2 miles of lining and 396 bridges. 


he total àmount of the works executed 
‘ave been 50 crores cubic feet of earthwork, 

The estimated cost of- the Bias Doab 
Canal is. Rs. 4.3 crores: The areas to be irri- 
cated are Jullundar and Hoshiarpur dis- 
tricts. The discharge of the canal at its 


` Lead is 1800 cusecs which is equivalent. to 


- tne services ‘of lakh new persian wells. 


THe major benefits of this canal go to 
- Jiliundar district. 
‘end ‘Banjar’ areas will comè under cultiva- 
. bon bringing about an increase in the pro- 


Most of the 'Barani 


diction of food grains and additional in- 
come to the agriculturists. In the ultimate 


‘analysis, the. accelerated construction - of 


tiis canal is an integral part of the over-all 
schemes launched by the present State 
Government to ameliorate the economic 
and social conditions of the public in gene- 
r:l. and the displaced persons who were de- 
p'ived cf their canal irrigated lands in the 
Wesi Punjab in particular. 





Western India. 
. has been improved resulting in an increase 


O: 
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The opening of these canåls and the 
extension of old ones has ushered a new . 
ara of prosperity and plenty in the North- 
Distribution of: supplies; 


of irrigation by 30 per cent within. the 
shortest possible period. The measures 


‘adopted by the Government to increase irri- 


gation have never been so comprehensive 
and consumate in the past as were adopted 
in the Punjab after partition. The tempo 
of work has indeed been the highest ever 
recorded in the State. Let th figures lay, 
bare the truth themselves. The opening of 


‘the Barwala and Sidhwan branches serving 


over 7 lakh acres within a period of 2 years 


.of the start of the work and another five 


distributories in 1952-53 were  stupendous 


tasks ahead. Last five years have seen a’ 


net work of 2800 miles of the canals bran- 


‘ches and ditributories completed. These in- 


clude the Bhakra canal the longest lined 
canal and the Nangal Hydel channel the. 
most difficult canal ever conplructed in the 
world. 





CULTURAL PATTERNS REGULATING LAWS OF INHERITANCE OF THE 
SANTALS — 


m Bx AJIT KUMAR DANDA, M.SC., . 
- l C ultural Research Institute 


In the mcnth of October, 1960, the author ee 
tock the survey of a Santal village, viz., Muram- 
o. of Jhargram sub-division in Midnapore dis- 


Eu The object of that study was to get some: 


first hand idea about the laws of inheritance of 
the Santals. It is a fact, that the Santals have no 
cocefied law of inheritance as yet, and connec- 


~- tion seems to guide the procedure. 


4 


The ect of codification of anything is-a 
ma-ter of grave, thinking. Because’ legislative 
measure cannot change the actual practice of the 
society if :t is not given the status of a norm. By 


legzlaiion we mayecreate a physical fencing but 


this © is nothing but a barricade to individual 


thirking. What is: apparent may appear to be the. 
‘jus opposite of the actual norm. Naturally, we. 


x 


vill encourage inhibition rather than imposition, 
in this respert. 


The village studied, is about 25 miles away 
in the north-western direction from Jhargram 
town which is the sub-divisional headquarter. It 
is connected with Jhargram and Gidni- Railway 
Stations by bus route. Public buses ply several 
times a: day through this village. The district 
board pucca road has crossed through the heart 


„of this village. . 


The village studied is IUD a purposive 
sample. Little statistical procedure was followed 
while selecting this village for study. As the 
study was exploratory in nature there was little 
harm in taking a purposive sample into consi 
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deration. It is true, however, that. the result is 
significant to a limited degree, 


There are 31 families in the village with an - 


overall population of 180, of which 93 are males 
and 87 are females, Of the total population, only 
24 persons were studied, ie., 13.3 per cent and 
these 24 persons are represented by both sexes, 
the proportion of which is 5.1, males and females 
respectively. In spite of the selectiveness of 
sample and feebleness in numerical strength, of 
the informants, the limited value of this study 
cannot be ignored. l 


Printed questionnaires were administered 
which contained 41 questions regarding the laws 
of inheritance and almost dill the probable 
answers ‘with their alternatives were put forward 
before the informant to choose his return. Each 
‘of -the alternatives were pursued further to study 
the norm and attitude of the persons concerned. 
Although this method has the drawback of some- 
time biasing the informant, yet here.in this case, 
it was felt necessary to give him a ready answer 
or its form or shape at hand. As the subject of 
study is a highly complicated one, the applica- 
tion of this method was worth following." Side 
by side with it, the actual movement of the assets 
were studied with thé application of Genealogical 
method or case history method. All the 41 ques- 
‘tions with probable returns were  put-forward 
but variabilities in norm and attitude were 
marked against 25 items only. Here; however, I 
‘shall discuss about the extent of ‘variation of 
norm and attitude in the laws of inheritance of 
the persons concerned. 


The general standard or T of be- 
haviour of the society is called the norm. But, 
as the society itself is going through a processes 
of change we may not expect any stability in the 
norm and ideas which are practically the exter- 
nal outburst of thoughts of the folk organisers. 
Due to contact and other factors, the ideas of a 
particular era change with the march of time. 
In this process of change we find certain new 
thoughts or ideas which being consolidated take 
the shape of attitude. In the latter phases of the 
process’ of change ; sometimes the attitude re- 
places the previous norm and itself takes the 
shape of it. ; i X 

The norm is the codified form may be 
termed as a law. But there are certain cases 
where we find that the law has encased itself 


£ 


within dies sues T. Backs being disapprcved 


i from all corners of the society. 


- The term law is confined to “social cortrol 
through the systematic application of the force of 
politically organised society”, But instead of sys- 
tematic TEMO control if it disturbs the certral 
balance of the society, the absolute value of the 
whole phenomenon comes down to' nothing, what- 
ever the relative values may be. 

However, so far the age groups of the in- 
formants are concerned, they may “be classified 
into the following five categories :— 


Age. 


group: Number of persons. 
—20 . PEE. 
20+ —80 - 6 
30-+ —40 . 6 
40 -+ —50 6 
50 + 3 
"Total: 24 





‘Of the 24 informants “only 6, i.e., 25 per cent 
did not show any variation in their norm and 
attitude and 75 per cent, z.e., 18 differed in their 
norm and attitude to one or some of the iteras. 

Out of six persons, who did not show any 
variation four persons belong to the age group 
90 and above. Their age fairly satisfy their 
orthodoxy. Of the other two, who did not show 
any sign of variation one was 40 years old and 
the other was 19 years of age. 

If we take the number of items into con- 
sideration we find the variability up to ths ex- 
tent of 60.97 per cent and when the number of 


.informants are counted we find that 75 per cent 


of them differ from the actual norm. In bota the 
cases the percentages are significant to a greater 
degree which apparently may promulgate the 
chaotic condition of the society. But, in fact, 


‘the society is going on well without causing any 


injurious sore on persons, in spite of so much 
diversities. There are certain reasons behind it. 
First of all the norm of a society may be 
corsidered as the behaviour pattern of the major 
portion of the society. At least once it was sup- 
ported by the majority. In course of time with 
the change of the world new ideas may crop up 
among the members of the society, concerned. 
Ye: the change in behaviour pattern is not as 
readily accepiable: as in the case of meterial 
objects. 
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Secondly, the outward expression of norm, 
so far as the laws of inheritance are concezned, 
's very limited. 

Thirdly, individual flexibility allow 
tolerance. 

Fourthly, all the 75 per cent of people do 
not differ in all the 60.97 per cent of cases. Most 
of the people differ—one or two item. From the 
last table it will be clear that as many as 14 per- 
sons differ in one item only. On the other hand, 
only one person differs in 12 items which is the 
maximum. Lastly, rationality of the social being 
co not disturb the central pivot of the social 
balance due to some minor reasons. 

Of the 18 persons who differed in norm and 
aititude 14 persons differed against question’ 
one. The question was “if a man dies with three 
sons (born of the same wife) surviving" which 
ot the following provisions is correct according 
to you”, etc. Then the answers were put forward 
with its probable alternatives. I shall not deal 
with them here in detail However, all the 24 
irformants agreed that the eldest son got a larger 
share but 14 persons of the 24, i.e., 58.3 per cent 
cest their opinion in favour of the answer that 
the three sons should inherit the property 
ecually. Their argument is hat as the sons 
belong to the same father and mother there 
sould not be any differential treatment in this 
resard. The opponents also had their own argu- 
men: According to them the eldest son is en- 
titled to entertain the relatives and it is he who 
is to worship the family deity and to offer sacri- 
fices to the deceased ancestors. So the larger 
share enjoyed by him is quite legitimate. How- 
ever, as I am not to discuss the arguments and 
counter arguments here, I will delimit my dis- 
cussion towards the extent of variation. 


The next item against which a ma‘or 
number of people differed is the serial 17 and 
the number of persons differed is 8. Here the 
question was “if a man dies with his daughter's 
son and own brother surviving which of the 
folowing provisions is correct according to 
you", etc. All the informants agreed thet the 
property is inhrited by the deceased, brother, 
irrespective of the fact that the family is joint 


some 


or partitioned. But 8 of the 24 informants, 7.2.,. 


33.3 per cent said that the daughter’s son should 
inherit the property if the property had been 
partitioned before—the death. One thing, which 
I tuink will not be out cf place to mention here 
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is that there is a great controversy about the 
property right of the women in different patri- 
archal societies. The Hindu Succession Act has 
given equal share of property rights to the 
Hindu women. But there are certain laws which 
cannot gain ground against social convention, 
in spite of its legislative protection. The name 
of Widow Remarriage Act may be ‘mentioned 
here as an example. The Hindu Succession Act 
is also a matter worthy of observation. Among 
the Santals also the women have no right to in- 


herit the property. But this question has 
obtaind the sympathy of l|3rd of the total per- 
sons questioned. ‘This is undoubtedly a  note- 


worthy trend which may perhaps be a recent 
development. 

The Santals have their own customary laws 
of inheritance which is neither purely  Mitas- 
shara nor Daybhag or anything else. Naturally 
there are certain local variations found in diffe- 
rent areas. Ás they have got no codified law of 
their own, instinctively they become influenced 
by the law of the loca people. 

In the area of my study the Santals are 
living side by side with the Hindus and naturally 
they have become Hinduised to a greater degree. 
Among the Hindus the modern trend is towards 
the equal property right of both the sexes. The 
impact of Hindus also has imported identical 
forces among the neighbouring tribals. 

The next items in which a large number of 
informants differed are the serials 15,16, 20 and 
32. Seven persons 
attitude against each of these four items. But one 
thing that should be remembered here is that the 
same group of seven persons did not show the 
variation against all these four items. They are 
different -© groups from the total number of 
18 persons. 

Question 15 asks “if a man dies with his 
daughter and brother surviving which of the 
following provisions is correct according to you, 
etc". It is the usual custom of the society that 
the brothers will inherit the property and the 
daughter will get her maintenance till marriage. 
Each of the informants admitted that ; but 7 of 
thém, Le, 29.16 per cent said that the daughters 
should inherit the property. 

. Question 16 asks “if a man dies with his 
son's daughter and own brother surviving, which 
of the following provisions is correct according 
to you, etc", The convention is that the brother 
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differed in their norm and ` 
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the products of their respective cultures and group of Bengalees are still living at Amber as 
have been tied up by many intimate relations of the priests and  sevayets of the Goddess 


understanding. We can cite at 
least three significant occasions 
of mutual understanding and 
respect. 


The famous masterpiece of 
Vaishnava devotional poem the 
eweat Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva 
(12th century) was carried to 
Rejputana and was studied by 
a great connoisseur of literature 
the famous RANA KUMBHA 
GF MEWAR (1419-1460 A.D.) 
who has recorded his reactions 
tc the great Bengali master- 
pæce in his learned and illumi- 
nating commentry—on the Gita- 
Covinda known under the name 
o- Rasikapriya. 


So that by composing this 
cemmentary, Rana-Kumbha built 
a» intellectual link between 
Bengal and Rajasthan annihilat- 
img the great distance that 
separates the two countries. It 
his been well said: that “One 
touch of Vaishnavism makes the 
whole world kin.” 


The touch of Vaishanvism— 
that the Gita-Govinda has stret- 
ened out of Rajputana, has tied 
two distant culture—areas in one 
mtimate knot of close kinship. 


Another link between the two 
distant countries was built by 
Faja Man Singh of Jaipur when 
he came to Bengal under the 
orders of emperor Akbar 
When he returned from 
Bengal after finishing the royal 
eommission—Man Singh carried 
with him the Image of Kali,.— 
known to us as Yasoreshwari, 
Shalyadevi) all the way from 
Jessore and installed this Image 
of Kali in a temple he built for 
tae Goddess—on the hill of 
Amber. So that if Vaishnavism 
was one of the links—the cult of 
Shakti—provided another link 
between Bengal gnd Rajputana. 
Along with the Image of Kali 
went a group of Bengaless to 
Amber and the descendents of this Going to Fetch water 
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should inherit the property but 29.16 per cent 
of the informants differed in their norm and 
attitude. Of them 16.7 per cent are of opinion 
that the property should be equally shared by 
the brother and son's daughter and 12.40 per cent 
are oi opinion that the son's daughters should 
inherit the property to the exclusion of brothers. 

In serial 20 the question was “if a man dies 
with a son's daughter and a brothers son sur- 
viving which of the following provisions is 
correct according to you, etc". In this case also 
29.16 per cent of the informants differed in their 
norm and attitude. All the informants agreed 
that the brothers son would inherit the pro- 
perty. but 12.40 per cent are of opinion that the 
son's daughter should inherit the property and 
16.7 per cent are in favour of dividing the pro- 
perty equally between them. 

In case of question number 32, the matter 
is almost identical. Here it was asked, “if a man 
dies with his father’s father and brother’s son 
surviving which of the following provisionis are 
correct according to you, etc”. All the informants 
agreed that the convention is that the brother’s 
son should inherit the property, but 7 persons 
differed from this norm of the society. Of them 
5 persons are of opinion that the property should 
be equally shared by them and 2 persons said 
that the property should go to the father’s father 
to the exclusion of brother's son. According to 
them the property is sure to go to the brother's 
son in the long run. So let the ancestor enjoy 
~“ the property so long he is alive. 

In question number 21 it was asked, “if a 
man dies with a daughters daughter and a 
brother's son surviving which of the following 
provisions is correct according to you, etc". 

In this case all the informants agreed that 
the property is inherited by brothers son but 
6 of them, £e. 25 per cent are in favour of 
giving the daughter's daughters equal share of 
property. 

So far as the question numbers 3,12 and 
3l are concerned 3 persons  difffred in their 
norm and attitude in each case. Question number 
9 asks "if a man dies with three sons born of 
one wife and two sons born of another wife 
which of the following provisions is correct 
according to you", etc. The usual norm is that 
the three sons born of one wife will get one-half 
of the property and the two sons born of another 
wife will get the other half. But all the three 
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persons who differed in their norm and attitude 
agreed that the 5 sons should get equal share. 

In question 12 it was asked “on the death 
of a woman who was married more than once, 
do you, think that property originally inher-ted 
by ner from one husband should devolve upon 
the heirs of that husband and not upon the 
children by another husband or heirs of ano.her 
husband. Each of the informants answered in 
the affirmative but 12.5 per cent of them argued, 
if the woman originally inherited the property 
frora her respective husband then property should 
be equally distributed amongst her heirs. 

“Question 31 asked if a man dies wita a 
brother’s daughter and a sister's son survi ing 
which of the following provisions is corzect 
according to you etc.” All the informants ag eed 
that the brother’s daughter would enjoy the 
property till her marriage ‘and ultimately the 
property would go to the sister’s son. But 12.5 
per cent of them are in favour of giving the 
property to the brother’s daughter to the ex- 
clusion of sister’s son. 

So far question numbebr 8, 9 and 14 are 
concerned only 2 persons different in their rorm 
and attitude and only one person different 
each of another 13 items. As the numbe of 
heads differed are meagre, I will not discuss 
these cases here in details. Not only that, as the 
subject of study is the extent of variabilitv in 
norm and attitude, it is of no use to discuss 
these cases in elaborations. 

The following table will show the zotal 
number of persons differed in their norm and 
attitude and the total number of items. 


Vo. of persons. Total no. of iterns. 


14 1 
8 1 
7 4 
6 ] 
3 3 
2 3 

1 12 
Total : 25 


From the above analysis, it will not be wise 
tc conclude anything definitely and in a zener- 
alised way as the sample i$ small and se ective 
one, However, what ever we may say wil be 
purely an emperical statement. But it is cons- 
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 picuous that a fairly. large une. of — 
deviated from their’ norm sofar as laws of 
inheritance are concerned. What is the reason 
Lehind this deviation is yet a matter i con- 
sideration. 
~One thing which I wish to mention in is 
that the society itself is running well inspite of 
so many deviations. Apparently it may seem to 
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be sometning ‘unnatural. But it is because the 
inherent . conservatism in our minds which 
copensates the innate: disturbances. 

Another thing which is noteworthy to men- 
tion here is that the attitude of the Santal law 
of inheritance is growing as per the Hindu 
concept. Whether this trend has been imbibed 
from them or not; is still to be revealed. 





SOME LINKS BETWEEN BENGAL AND RAJPUTANA 


By 0. C. GANGOLY 


Í cannot ires in words how happy I feel in 
. coming to this meeting -and take part in the 
zpening of this Exhibition of Paintings and 
—rawings executed er young artists from Rajas- 
ban. 

In Calcutta there has been.a lot of develop- 
. ment in the growth of Modern Painting and we 
neve’ in Calcutta, almost every week Exhibitions 
of the works of Modern Artists. 

But this is-first time that we are having an 
Exhibition‘ of living artists from Rajputana. 

The. practice of pictorial art in Rajputana 
comes down from: several centuries and the 
traditions of Rajput Painting come down to as 
lzte as.the end of the 18th and beginning of the 
i'"1h centuries.- Although the generations of the 
. oid Master .of Rajputana at various. centuries— 
have gradually died down. I believe, 
still some practising painters, here and thene, 
w:o are carrying on: the great traditions of the 
‘ hzjput. School. 

And the responsibility of developing the old 

treditions now rest on the young painters of 

n asthan, who are the legitimate heirs to the 
` great traditions of the old School, the works of 
wich have been carried to all parts of the world 
srl have won unstinted praise. and admiration. 
. We are all anxious to see how the present heirs 
zo the great traditions, the .new and young 
za nters of Rajputana, are able to-do credit to 
cheir valuable heritage and on what path, of 
aew development the, modern practitioners will 
3e able to-carry the traditions of old. Most of the 


there are 


- 


i 


to be seen in the soil of Hajasthan and have 
found their way to all the Museums of the world. 
And it is a difficult task for our young artists to 
get access to them and facilities to study them, 
except in good reproductions and “in photographs. 

It is, therefore, necessary to provide proper 
facilities to' our young ‘painters to-study the great 
masterpieces of this School. 

For, unless they can realize by actual: study 
of the old Masters how much has beén achieved 


- it is not possible for the moderns to chalk out 


the paths of new developments. ; 

We are all anxious to see how modern re- 
presentatives of these old Schools build their 
ways for new developments. I only hope these! 
young painters should avoid the baneful influences 
of the  Modernistic “manners and techniques 
imported from Europe. Our young painters 
should. stand firmly rooted on their! own tradi- 
tions and yet find new ways of developments 


along lines, manners.and methods not previous 


tried by the old Masters. 

In their new experiments they deserve all 
our sympathy, appreciation, encouragement and 
patronage. They can learn much from the ex- 


"periments of the New School of Modern Paint- 


21 masterpiéces of Rajput Painting are no more. 
z ^ id E 


ing founded by Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore.; I 
And many of the new Bengal artists, disciples 
of Tagore, have carefully studied the old Masters 
of Ra acilan and have greatly benefited i 
such study. ‘ r 

. Bengal and ‘Rajasthan, separated by fons 
distances of space, arid cultural climate, have, met 


.on several occasions in the past and exchanged 


# 


UNITED NATIONS’ NEW PROBLEM 


Yasaresvari. These colonized Bengalees have 
now forgotten their own native language—speak 
in the Hindi language. 

A third link between the two countries is 
provided by the activity of King Jay Singh when 
he founded the new city of Jaipur, in the yeat 
1781. For planning and building the city Raja 
Jai Singh requisitioned the services of a Bengali 
town-planner named Vidyadhar Bhattacharyya, 
who planned the beautiful city of Jaipur for the 
King and his name is still commeorated in the 
name of a Street called Vidyadharki rasta. 
The house where Vidyadhar lived is still iden- 
tified and pointed out to visitors. The later 
links between Bengal and Rajasthan have been 
kept up by generations of traders and commer- 
cial people who began to pour into Calcutta 
about the year 1890 and these traders and 
commercial adventurers have contributed greatly 
to the building and development of the new city 
of Calcutta. And now a group of young painters 
of Rajputana have today built a new link by 
exhibiting their paintings for the appreciation 
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anc understanding of the cultured citizens of 
Bengal. T 

On behalf of the citizens of Calcutta, I have 
great pleasure in according to these paintings 
and their painters a warm welcome of appre- 
ciation and understanding. 

Our politicians are busy devising means to 
bring about an emotional integration between 
diferent groups of our people and I personally 
believe that the best means of attainiag an 
‘emotional integration’ is by appreciating the 
Visual Art productions of the different parts of 
our great country. 

Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in declaring 
this Exhibition open. I am sure all the lovers 
of Art—in this city will crowd into this hall 
and pay their tribute to the productions of these 
yoing painters.* 


n 


* 4n adderss delivered, on 7th May last—while 
opening an Exhibition of Modern Painters of 
Rajasthan. The Illustrations are from Blocks 
Courtesy of Sangit Kala Mandir. 





UNITED NATIONS’ NEW PROBLEM 
By J. A. NAIK 


When in October, 1945, the leaders of 50 
States met at San Francisco to found an 
international organisation in place of the 
dead League of Nations, they had borne in 
mind the fact that the major weakness oz 
the League was both constitutional and 
functional. The League had to deal with an 
indefinite number of big powers with their 
unsettled roles. During its course Germany 
was given a permanent seat; when Japan 
resigned, Russia received one. Italy with- 
drew in the wake of the Ethiopian crisis and 
U.S. never joined. 

Both the League Council and the League 
Assembly were given identical mandates to 
"deal with any matter... affecting the peace 
of the world.” Even though the Council, 
along with its big powers, was conceived to 
shoulder the major responsibility, as years 
passed on, its 
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major decisions began to be taken in the 
Assembly. 

In order to avoid exactly this defect, 
the United Nations’ Organisation was made, 
in constitution, a government of the big. 
The Security Council gave permanent seats 
to five major powers with the right to veto 
any resolution dealing with substantial 
matters not procedural in nature. It was 
thought that the functional strength of an 
international crganisation lay in its big 
power association. The defiance of its deci- 
sions by big powers lead either tc the 
letter's exit, as was witnessed in the case 
oz the League, or saps the former's strength. 

With a view to strengthen the effectual 
functioning of the United Nations’ Orga- 
nisation, the Security CÉ8uncil was méde its 
principal organ whose “primary r2spon- 
sibility” was “the maintenance of inter- 


ea i 


rational peace and Sad " The members 
“apree to accept and carry out the decisions 
o: the Security Council". The General 
f.s=embly, on the other hand, “may discuss 
aay questions relating to the maintenance 
o international peace and security" and . 
zay make “recommendations with regard 
te any such questions to the State or 
Sates concerned or to the- BEBE EODEM 
0: co both." 
'" The U.N.O. functioned in sorde 
¿wii the provisions of the Charter during 
its earlier period. „As the course of inter- 
nitional politics led big powers into blocks, 
u3azcommodative to each other, decisions of 
tLe Security Council began to be halted and 
hampered -by exercise of the powers of 
valo and thus the Security Council became 


~vir7z often a non-functional body. Irrespec- 
tive of its paralytic state, pressing: problems ` 


07 -ae world community had their own way. 
T.s expediency, the cold-war politics, and 
tbe pressure of the unresolved problems 
b-cught'a smooth constitutional change in 
tte working of the U.N.O. It is this un- 


am=snded change in the United Nations . 


waich has posed a new problem for the big 

pewers and, as some of them feel, is possibly 
ieucing the U.N.O. towards the way of the 

, Lague. 

; The United Nations’ Organen, thus, 
urcerwent a change which affected both the 


working of the-organisation and the big | 


pewers in it. The Security Council which 
was intended to be an agency of the inter- 
n-tional govt. proved far below its ‘alloted 
rcie and the General Assembly, contemplat- 
` ec Dd be a deliberative body, went-ahead of 
it: limited functions. This decline of the 
"Security Council, and through it of the hold 
oi the big powers, and the ascendency of 
tk- General Assembly went on record when 
in :950 North Korea committed aggression 


or >outh Korea and the Security Council, as. 


` erreeted, was deadlocked. by the use of the 
Scswcet veto. America was impatient to act 
sviftly and her representatives took the 
maer before the General Assembly under 
a “Uniting for Peace’ resolution. Passing of 
thes resolution by the General Assembly, 


ard acting upon it *by the. U.N., constituted . 


2 2zecedent amounting to almost a constitu- 
tic-al change in the functioning of. the 
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world body. "The new role of the General 


Assembly was.emphasised in the resolution 
which provided. that “if the Security, 
Council, because of lack of unanimity 
the permanent members, fails. to exercise 
its primary responsibility . . in any ease 
where there apears to bea threat to- the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion, the General Assembly shall consider 
the matter immediately with a^ view to 
making appropriate recommendations io 
Members for collective measures, including, 
in the case of a breach of the peace or act of 
aggression, the use of armed forces when 
necessary.” The General Assembly then, re- 


-ccmmended that each member should main- 
tain ‘ . 
ments trained......for service as U.N. unit: 


‘within its national armed forces ele- 


or units.” In addition a “Collective Measures 
Committee" was to formulate plans for the 
application of sanctions as required, The new 
role of the General Assembly, thus, was to 
fill the vacuum created by the inaction of 
the Security Council. A further resolution 
passed made the General Assembly sum- 


of | 


monable in such circumstances on 24 hours 


notice. In the event the. Security Council 


deadlocked it became, thus, the primary | 


specific responsibility of the General Assem- 
bly to act for the preservation of peace and 
security. It was certainly more than an 
organisational improvement. 


Over-and above such usurpation of `- 


authority by the General Assembly the 
Sécurity Council was crippled in other ways 
also. Provisions of the Character require 


the General Assembly not to ‘proceed with |. 


matters on the Council agenda. ‘Course of 
events, however, led to a different. practice. 
A number of cases have been removed from 
the deadlocked Security Council to the 
General Assembly by a simple majority 
vote on the interpretation that such a re- 
moval is a procedural matter and hence not 
requiring the unanimous votes of all the big 
five. A simple majority of seven, as in other 


Such cases, suffices now to bring any matter 


before the General Assembly irrespective of . 


its seizure by the Security Council  Fur- 
thermore the General Assembly has inter- 


preted Article 12 liberally “and has made _ 


recommendations on, issues lingering on the 


Council agenda at the same time. These new 


t 
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practices haye virtually. E E the 
Security Council when it seems to be unwill- 
ing to moye on. . - . 

What is more important here is not 
whether the Security Council is losing its 
ground or the General Assembly is gaining 


it. We are more concerned with its reper-. 


cussions on the big powers who were intend- 
ed to be the governing heads of the organi- 
sation. With its decline the Security 
Council brought descendency on the big, and 

with its rise the General Assembly ‘brought 
importance to the small. Whether this is 
helpful to the international organisation 
„itself is worth examining. 


If one follows the recent trends of be- 


haviour in the U.N. of some of the big, or 
the reactions of the leaders and the press, it 
makes clear to him that the West, at least, is 
not very happy over the course of the change 
that has overtaken the U.N. Voting analy- 
sis in the U.N. shows that both France and 
U.K. are lagging far behind the tune of the 
times. The world war ended nearly two 
decades ago. But the French have noi 
still adjusted themselves to the requirements 
of the current trends. On any resolution 
with some liberal provisions, such as con- 

‘ceding freedom.to some African countries, 

. opposing segregative policies of Africa's 
White rulers, or keeping Portugal within the 
bounds of human decency, etc., de Gaulle's 
-France is still on its pedestal of the past. On 
more than one occasion General de Gulle 
has shown his open hostility to the domina- 
tion of the ‘small and weak’. 
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The reaction is M" in nase 


` of the French and the English ; for, a nation 


with lost power is generally the last to 
adjust with the rest. It is more so witr. re- 
gard to. people whose -attachment to the 
past governs their sense of the present The. 
English will normally have it. But what 
they are-more concerned with is the Ameri- 
can reaction. An Assistant Editor <f a 
leading American weekly (Look: Ocz. 10, 
1961) has asked whether the ‘new-netion 
rule’ will lead the U.S. to ‘destroy the U.N.’ 
Adlai Stevenson is reported to have said: 
“The crisis of our loyalty to the U.N. is still 
ahead of us. We lost our position of domi- 
nation. Are we’ prepared to accept this 
change ? Our test—our decision—rema-ns t9: 
be seen." i! NE WE 
The second factor which is crucal in 
this respect is whether the small nations 
will use their power with a sense of respon- 
sibility befitting their new role. ‘It is. 
tco early to hazard any conjecture in this 
regard. It dépends upon so many factors, 
such as their unity, their participation 
in cold war politics, their leadership, etz. 
If, however, the emergence of the nu- 
merically larger group takes the U.N con- 


Sistantly against one or two really big 
, powers, one is afraid whether the h.story 


of the League of Nations would also ba re- 
peating itself in the U.N. premises, The 
majority may carry resolutions along with 
it.. But in- international politics, as 
in family affairs, it is not what we sav that 
shapes things; it is the strength behin= that 
really counts. Lo PV 


MODERN SCULPTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Industrial Civilization Affects Current Trends 


p By PAUL MOCSANYI 


RICHARD Stankiewicz, one of the “angry young 
nea” in American sculpture, said the other day: 

“I do not agree with those who separate 
machines from nature and say ‘when a bird 
Lutlds its nest it’s nature, but when man builds 
« machine it's artificial.” Why ? Man too builds 
ly instinct. And is thinking unnatural? The 
machine is a correction projected from the 
cind of man." 

Many of the leading 
country started their careers as artisans, 
reshanics or engineers. Herbert Ferber was a 
certist, David Hare a commercial color photo- 
crapher, Alexander Calder studied engineering, 
Pichard Lippold was an industrial designer, Devid 
cmth welded armor plates on tanks during the 
war, Theodore Roszak built aircraft and taught 
sircraft mechanics. 

Some artists use hand cranks and small 
motors to make their sculptures look like working 


sculptors in this 


machines. Others have adopted working methods. 


Loxrowed from industry and technology, like 
welding. They work with heavy, obdurate material, 
tue very nature of which is hostile to traditional 
refinements of sensibility. 

In the workshops of Calder, Smith, Lipton 
enc. Ferber, to name only a few, one would look 
ic vain for casts, marble, plaster or armatures. 
heir places are cluttered by steel shavings, 
vire, nuts, bolt, punched metal, lathes and saws. 

Herbert Ferber’s “Horned Sculpture” offers 
= good example of a method described bv Sam 
Funter in his book, “Modern American Paint- 
izg and Sculpture": 


“Ferber proceeds by stages, from a line or 
` wash drawing to a small, working model, and 
tzen attacks the final large-scale sculpture as an 
i3dependent structure, often discarding or 
€aborating on some of the features of his model. 
Ee cuts with automatic shears from sheet copper 
œ brass appropriafely shaped strips. The. flat 
sitios are joined by welding to form narrow 
v-shaped troughs and sharply angular zigzags, 


or they are bent and hammered into a variety of 
curved shapes. These individual elements are 
then welded together into an open construction 
or geometric and organic forms. In the process 
Ferber continues to cut, perforate or build out 
his surfaces with the torch in irregular bosses 
and protuberances, In this way, he can introduce 
new structural tensions, which- may either 
reassert his original forms or actively oppose 
them, . . .” | 

Seymour Lipton has given an interesting 
account of his evolution in this direction : 

“In the late thirties I made wooden pieces 
based on social problems, the formal mood 
stemming from memories of Gothic and primi- 
tive sculpture, as well as German Expressionism. 
I soon found wood and social problems too 
limiting for my creative freedom. I went into 
metal casting. Leaving the human figure in 1942, 
I began using skeletal forms, horns, pelvis, first 
in bronze and then in lead construction and other 
ways to convey the basic struggles in nature on 
a broader biological level. . . . | 


“I sought to make a sculpture as an evolv- 
ing entity, to make a thing suggesting a process. 
I felt the rightness of curved, convoluted forms, 
outgrowing but not fully spread, as a new sculp- 
tura] phraselogy for what I was doing, concern 
with internal and external anatomy. . . ." 

Alexander Calder, began -with a vision of 
the celestial universe. As a boy he had been 
fascinated by 18th-century toys demonstrating the 
planetary system. It was the age-old dream to 


. make things that can move.. Art had been too 


static for him. 


Calder used to start a piece of sculpture by ; 


fairly complete drawings. Now he digs into it 
immediately by cutting out a number of shapes. 
Then he files them and smooths them. Next he 
arranges them on a table with wires between the 
pieces and finally he cuts out some more pieces 
in an effort to balance the whole as perfectly as 
possible. 


art 
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Some of the younger artists, like Stankie- 
wiez and Chamberlain, make their sculptures by 
assembling, hammering, sewing and welding 
together discarded objects of use, like broken 
wheels or dented oil cans. Critics have said that 
sculpture of this kind brings the junkyard into 
the realm of art. These artists probably would 
reply that the junkyard is no less part of the 
American scene than the Statue of Liberty and 
the White House. 

"Since the war America has witnessed a 
phenomenal upsurge of sculpture,” wrote. the 
critic A. L. Chanin on this occasion in an article 
published by The New York Times Magazine. 
"As startling as the constant output of new works 
are the unorthodox ideas they express.” 

Alexander Calder is one of the most inven- 
tive modern sculptors in the United States. Critics 
may or may not like his work, depending on their 
own attitude toward modern vs. classical styles, 
but few would deny his originality or his un- 
mistakably American character. 

James Johnson Sweeney, a prominent art 
critic and museum director, pointed out in a pene- 
trating essay that Calder’s art is imbued with 
the rugged spirit of the American frontier. 
Sweeney wrote of Calder’s “coarseness and 
strength combined with acuteness and inquisi- 
tiveness,” his “practical, inventive turn of mind, 
quick to find expedients,” his “masterful grasp 
of material things,” his “restless, nervous 
energy,” and the “buoyancy and exuberance 
which come with freedom.” 

Calder was born in Philadelphia in 1898. 
His mother was a painter, and his father and 
grandfather were distinguished sculptors of an 
earlier period. The third generation artist in the 
family did not take much from any of them in 
his own work. 

Although familiar with studios from boy- 
hood, the younger Calder found little satisfaction 
in sculpture. The work he saw as a boy was “too 
static to reflect our world of movement,” he said 
later. His imagination was more readily stirred 
by 18th century toys which could imitate the 
movements of the planetary system. Tools and 
machines fascinated him, and these interests led 
him to the Stevens Institute of Technology, from 
which he graduated in 1919. His first job 
was that of industrial draftsman. 

The young Calder was deeply attracted by 
the contrasts he saw in the circus, the risks taken 
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by high wire performers, the suspense and 
surprise coupled with humour, and the element 
of chance which often tipped the balance betv een 
failure and success. Perhaps with an inherited 
yearning to put this life into some endu-ing 
artistic form, he began to study painting at n:ght 
classes, and worked for a time as a magazine 
illustrator. In 1926 he sailed for Paris to learn 
wood carving from the sculptor Jose De Creeft, 
and began experimenting with wire sculpture. 
Still an avid follower of the circus, he began 
working on miniatures of his own, using wood 
and wire to produce a troupe of tumblers, lion 
tamers, sword swallowers, acrobats, trapeze 
artists, trained dogs, and meanagerie animals He 
made them move somewhat as their flesh-ind. 
blood counterparts did, and he found pleasure 
in the effort even if his dogs could not alvays 
clear a hurdle, or his acrobats usually landed in 
the net. 





Alexander Calder’s witty wire figure, 
“Circus Horse” 


De Creeft became interested and introwuced 
Calder to the Paris “Salon des Humorists,” which 
arranged an exhibition of this strange “circus.” 
The show was a hit and Calder became established 
among Paris artists as a genuine humorist, with 
highly original talent. 

This success established the general direction 
of Calder’s career. In the following years his 
work reflected his early dislike for tradicional 
forms, and became more and more abstrac.. 

Calder’s first experiments with mobile 
sculpture came next. Still fascinated by freedom 
of movement, and loving the unpredictable he 
produced his first “wind mobile,” a constrcction 
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'so delivately biena that. the slightest move- 

rent of air could set his work-dancing.’ ~~ 
- . He achieved another ‘international ` success 
at the Paris Exhibition in “1937, when he was 
-exmmissioned. by Spanish authorities to design 
a piece of sculpture that spouted mercury. Calder’s 
"Lountein" , was-an- outstanding success. One 
French critic, unaware of. Calder’s background, 
wrote : “In the field of plastic expression, Spain 
hes realized a masterpiece.” . | 
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E David Smith's “Royal Bird," done in 
stainless ‘steel — ' 
During. World War Il Calder E 


-to 


the United States. Metal was’ scarce, and he 

. besan making: ‘sculpture of small odds and ends 

cf wood, sometimes-painting them in contrasting 

‘= co.ours.” "Then lie wired them .tegether in a way 

stie; would produce the movement he always 

‘sought in "all of his work. He called them. 
“senstellations.? — . i - 

des After the war, he exhibited his mobiles again : 

"in Paris, This time Jean Paul Sartre wrote the 

cat£logue preface. He saw in Calder's art an illus- 


` tration of some of his own philosophical concepts. 


Calder himself stated his aesthetic principles 

so CAE he following "words : 

“Disparity in- form, colour, size, weight, 
niction is what makes a composition, and if this 
is.zllowed; then the number of elements can be 
verv few. . . . Symmetry and order do not make 
a composition, . It is the apparent accident to 

.  mgularity, which the artist actually controls, by 
 - wh'oh he,makes or mars a work." b l 
Calder had legge rettospective ‘shows in 


1323 at the- Museum of Modern Art in New York, : 


-aad in 1952 at the Biennale in Venice, where. he 
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won first prize for non-ltalian sculpture. He. algo 


won first prize at the Carnegie International in 


1959. . E ' 

^ — Other sculptors ‘from ‘many nations. have 
explored the tragic aspects of life. Calder makes 
people smile. - 

“There are two: main currents. . in | modetn 
American sculpture: one lays emphasis - on the 
power. of organic life; the other is preoccupied 
with the growing ascendancy of, mechanization 
in the world of man. Theodore Roszak and Devid 
Smith are outstanding representatives of these 
two approaches. 


Roszak was born in 1907 in | Posen, Germany 
(now Poznan, Poland); Two years later his 
parents emigrated to the United States. 

.. He sedi painting at the Chicago ‘Art 
Institute, and ‘from 1929 until 1931 was in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, on a fellowship. Under 


. the influenée of the German Bauhaus .and the 


Russian constructivists, whose theories and ex- 
periments were widely discussed by the, artists 
of Prague; -Roszak took up.modelling and con; 
“struction, He worked in:a geometric, -frugal style 
which he kept for years, after liis return to 
Chicago. ul 
' Chance led him ‘to, new paths, ’ Working in 
an aircrait factory during the war, he noticed 
the strange and ‘beautiful fretted surfaces .and 
nodules P: acetylene torch left in its wake during 
the welding process. One day, while exploring 
the artistic possibilities of this technique, - some- 
thing went wrong. The- result was a strange bui 
beautiful form. Accepting this accidental sugges- 
-tion, Roszak ventured into a world of grotes- 
- quely distor ted flora and fauna that char acterize 
"his later style. |. - " 


L 


* “Accidents. may awaken dormant. responses 
that can, be plastically useful,” he said. “But 1 
should not care to stake my creative life upon 
the exclusive use. of such chance procedures. 
Their Suggestions: are helpful only within the 
essential framework "of MEA . directea 
effort." : - 
^ -His first impulse for a new work comes 
usually: from the- sight of, some strange rock 
formation, plant or pa | 

Since, the late forties he has produced organi 
, forms that, without ‘being copies. of natura 
objects, look. like plants, animals or man fron 
an outlandish, ‘luxuriant, fantastic. and grotesque 
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fairyland. They might. suggest ‘almost aids 
growth, abundance, struggle, decáy, death, or: 
E else. : - - 

“The forms that I find necessaty to assert 


are meant- to be blünt réminders of primordial 


‘strife and’ struggle, reminiscent of those brute 


-forces that not ‘only. produced . life, but in turn’ 


. threatened to destroy if,” Roszak says. . 

Devid Smith also works. in metal, but in 
many-ways he and Roszak stand in ‘sharp con- 
trast to one- another. Smith was born in 1906 


in Decatur, Indiana; a small community in the 


Midwest. He studied painting at the Axts Student 


- 


-League in New York. During World War II he’ 


"worked as a welder:of tanks and locomotives. 

At the age of 27, Smith picked up an .art 
magazine with reproductions of 'Picasso's iron 
` constructions. At once he started working in 
forged iron. At first he used solder to hold bits 
of metal together. On a summer junket he 
- borrowed welding equipment from a local garage- 
man and began to weld. 

Cast iron and.stainless steel are iss main 
artistic materials today. “They possess little art 
history,” said Smith. “What associations they! 
possess are those of this century: power, struc- 
‘ture, ‘movement, progress, Suspension destruction, 
brutality . . oe 

Unlike Roszak, Smith doesn’t 


believe in 


planning a sculpture. “I start with one part," he’ 


' worte in his “Notes on My Work." “Then a unit 





:mcuntain spot which brings together 
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E. parts, until a whole appears . . . The order 
a the whole can be perceived but not pla: “ned 

. When I work, there is no consciousness 
of ideals but Intuition and impulse.” 


* emi takes his -subjects - - from indi ‘try, 
agriculture, dance, music and ,even. Greek 
mythology. His subject matter might be a land- 
scape, a still life, an interior, a group oz an 
ind:vidual figure: Sometimes his art is strongly 
social conscious. At other times-it is: symbolic, 
surrealistic or purely -characterized by bold 
structural projects and counter reliefs. But ~ hat- 
eve: his theme or. his style, his sculptures | are 


+ 


.created,. with. rare exceptions, in the image of 
the machine.. 
While in his earlier work there was an csten- 


tatious display of technical bravura, in his ater 
years Smith has avoided all dhowundi He 
strives for .simplicity; his artistic statement is 
terse and to the point, without any adornment. 
He does not caré to please and does not mind 
to hurt. 


Hilton Kramer pointed out, this ur.sual 
combination ‘of a welding workshop in an is:lated 
two old- 
fashioned ideals of American life : the prouc indi- 
vicualism and keen workmanship of the maz who 


‘lives by his skills, and the independent spit of 


the man who lives on his own land. Both are -deals 
of freedom out of. the. American past. 
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THE CHINESE BRUSH—A SENSITIVE IMPLEMENT 
^ Ey CHI ‘YEN-LANG 


The brush he uses is a short length of 
bamboo into which are fixed the hairs of 
‘various animals. Firmly gripped: in the 
hand, it is. wielded from the shoulder end 
elbow; and. not from the wrist: It produces 
a line, a stroke or a dot of any thickness at 
the will of the artist and reveals his perso- 
nality.- “The brushwork is the. man," -is a 
Chinese saying. 

Such is the amazing power of the 


Chinese writing brush. Over the centuries: 


the Chinese have developed what is basi- 
cally: no more than an: ancient writing im- 


J 


- 


- 


nt into à sensitive ud aene fo- any 
artist. No other tool has played such a vital 
pert in the development of Chinese valli- 
graphy and painting as the brush.- 
"Almost the sole writing. and pairting 
tool in China until the introduction c; the 
pen and pencil at the turn of the 19tr cen- 
tury, the Chinese writing brush has scarcely 
changed through its entire history. 
Modern Chinese brushes are.of hree 
general types: soft haif, usualy tkat of 
goat; stiff "hair, of rabbit or  wease!; 
medium hair, a RS of goat ‘and rebbit. 


22) 


The hairs are tied into a tuft and set direct- 
ly into the hollow bamboo. An accomplish- 
eC calligrapher or painter will choose the 
kind of brush best suited to his style. 

Stiff brushes are made of choice hairs 
trom the strong and elastic hairs in the 
5azks of the rabbits native to the moun- 
zain-ous areas of Huoan and Kiangsi Pro- 
vinces, Blackish Purple in colour, it is gen- 
erally considered to be the best of rabbit 
brushes. Soft brushes are made of white 
ha:rs from the goat, the best of which is 
fovnd in Chekiang and Kiangsu provinces. 
Weasel hairs come from the tails of the 
an:mal, and the best of these is found in 
North China, The colour is usually greyish 
white. 

Dipped in a light Chinese ink, a good 
brush will cling together to form a fine 
point. When pressed against the paper, the 
Lairs will spread out evenly, but when 
lifted they will resume their original 
tapering and compact shape. 

A popular Chinese story goes that 
General Meng Tien of the Chin dynesty 
(221-206 B.C.) was the inventor of. the 
Chinese brush. While supervising ' the 
building of the Great Wall, he saw a tuft 
of goat hair stuck to one of the stones. 
Feeling it off, he noticed its reserblance to 
the whittled, sharpened willow sticks then 
usel for writing. After many experiments 
he made a brush and introduced it for 
manufacture in his home town of Huchow 
in what is now  Chekiang province, the 
most famous brush-making centre in 
China. 

In fact, Chinese brushes appeared 
much earlier than his time. The earliest 
known brush in China was discovered in 
1645 in a tomb from the Warring States 
period (475-221 B.C.) at Changsha, Hunan 
province. In a full-length case, it was made 
of rabbit hair set in a bamboo holder. 

At first the brush was mainly a writ- 
ing implement. Since Chinese is not an 
alphabetical language, each word (syll- 
able) is represented by an idiograph that 
may contain lines, strokes, waves and dots 
in varying thicknesses. To acquire a fine 
hand in writing demands mastery in 
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manipulating the brush and modulating 
the strokes. From this technique developed 
traditional Chinese painting, for which the 
same brush and ink are used. This parti- 
cular branch of handwriting, with its un- 
broken tradition of nearly 2,000 years, is 
one of the greatest schools of painting the 
world has seen. l 

A legend illustrates how the brush 
developed in the Chinese painter’s hand. 
Chang Sheng-yu, a great painter of the 
6th century, attained such a high level in 
manipulating his brush that when he 
painted a dragon and started to fill in the 
eyes, the dragon took to the clouds in the 
sky. 

Chekiang, Hunan and  Kiangsi have 
been the three most famous brush-making 
provinces in China, while Huchow in 
Chekiang has the longest tradition. Brush- 
making in Huchow was perfected through 
the centuries with the help of many paint- 
ers and calligraphers. The Yuan dynasty 
painter-calligrapher Chao Meng-fu (1254- 
1322) after long years of experimentation, 
formulated a whole set sof requirements 
for good brushes, which he passed on to a 
local maker. Today the city boasts of many 
long-standing brush manufactories, includ- 
ing one established in 1740. 

Peking, the traditional cultural centre 
of China, is among the most famous 
brush-making cities in China, The city’s 
output has jumped from the pre-liberation 
figure of 200,000 in 1949 to the present 3 
million. A large brush co-operative with 
some 500 workers has replaced the former 
home industry operated individually by 
handicraftsmen. Over 120 varieties of 
brushes, each for a particular purpose, 
are being manufactured, as compared with 
30 in 1949. The glass and ceramic indus- 
try, for instance, recently ordered special 
types of brush for painting and decorating 


their products. 


With the flowering of traditional 
painting in China today, good brushes are 
in great demand. To improve their quality, 
brush workers visited famous painters and 
calligraphers, and even hold conferences 
with them. 


\ 


INDIA’S BALANCE CF PAYMENTS 


By KARUNA K. NANDI 


One of the principal problems of 
current Indian development planning 
would seem to be the continuing deteriora- 
tion in the country’s balance of payments 
position. This has, obviously, a mounting 
significance in the especial context of the 
increasingly larger incidences of foreign 
assistance that would þe required to cover 
the requirements of development planning 
targets of the Third Five-Year Plan and 
which would, on the face of it, continue to 
grow during the next few quinquennial 
Plans ahead. Of additional significance 
would seem to be the fact that redemption 
obligations in respect of capital assistance 
already used from abroad, over and beyond 
the current-account obligations would cor- 
respondingly and increasingly load adverse- 
ly India’s balance of payment position in 
this behalf. 


Thus, although during the year 1961-62, 
the trade gap was reduced by the compara- 
tively substantial amount of Rs. 159 crores, 
India’s over-all balance of payments 
nevertheless worsened considerably; the 
advantage thus acquired having been wip- 
ed out by the increased load in the invisible 
account causing a much larger than usual 
out-flow of short-term capital and, what 
would continue to be endemic in the years 


ahead, by the increasing incidences of 


capital repayments. As a result, the 
country’s foreign exchange reserves fell, 
during the year, by a further net Hs. 65 
crores to the level of Rs. 297.8 crores even 
after the net drawing, during the year, of 
a further Rs. 58.4 crores from the Inter- 


. national Monetary Fund had been account- 


ed for. 'The net additional pressure on the 
country's foreign exchange reserves was, 
thus, of the order of Rs. 65 crores, which 
was about Rs. 16 crores more than during 
the immediately preceding year. 





l. “Report On Currency & Finance, 1961- 
62”, Reserve Bank of India, Pp. 105. 


Thus, a study of the actual posicion 
during the year under review wruld 
demonstrate that although the defici. on 
current account during the year was large 
enough, it was nevertheless apprecisbly 
smaller than in the previous year. V. hat 
would appear to be significant in this con- 
text is that while in the immediately »re- 
ceding year inspite of net earnings on the 
invisible account, it was accounted fcz in 


its entirety by the trade gap alone, the 


position was somewhat reversed in the 
following year, the trade gap having <een 
narrowed down by as much as Rs. 159 
crores, but the increased net deficit by very 
nearly Rs.48 crores was accounted for by a 
sharp deterioration in the invisible acecunt. 


Current Account Transactions 

The table below will demonstrate zhat 
compared to 1960-61, the current acccunt 
deficits in each quarter of 1961-62 was 
smaller, especially during the third and 
last quarter of the year. It would be a nis- 
take, however, to deduce from these trends 
that basically India had acquired increased 
strength in her trading operations ab-oad, 
inspite of the fact that there was a subs:an- 
tial upsurge in her exports during the vear 
which aggregated as much as Rs. 688 crores, 
the highest since 1950-51. This gave rise 
earlier to the rather wishful notion thet it 
might, thus, be possible to realise the ~aird 
Pian annual export target of Rs. 740 crores 
if the tempo of exports could be mair’ ain- 
ed at this level while continuing the present 
rather severe  import-curbs. Thus, t is 
noticed, that during the year under refer- 
erce in the present study, imports g-adu- 
ally decreased from Rs. 250 cores ir the 
first quarter, to Rs. 242 corres in the 
second and Rs, 217 crores in the third 
quarter of the year, their basic trends 
reasserted themselves to rise to the evel 
of Rs. 269 crores in the last quarter while 
exports, which were at the level of Rs. 160 
ccores in the first quarter, rose through 


5/168. crores: in the second’ Rs. 180 crores ` 


.in n third and a &light fall to Rs. 168 crores- i 


. in the last quarter, 

- ""Phis last, which -was, det considered 
zc be only a temporary fall-back | appears, 
Aowever, to have re-asserted itself as a trend 
.fcr the immediate future and figures during 
reps first quarter of the current year regis- 
te a. further substantial fall ‘inspite of all 
th3 additional measures for export promo- 


uon fhat have, since been adopted by the | 


"ew, Board of Trade. 


- 
E x — 
r 


- 


. Go.ar area of the country's trade which.accounted, 


mest substantially for the reduction in the defi: 


cii on current account. In’ our trade. with the 
dp.ar area the deficit would .-appear to -have 
rz-rowed . very substantially from: approximately 
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Hs. 205 crores in 1960. 61 tó Re 78 .crores only 


in 1961-62, This improveinent - in. the balances. 
; position would .appear to have 


, accrüed almost. 


wholly. out of better trade balances, although > a > 


part of the benefit -had been ‘lost in the - un- 
favourable balances in invisible. 


'"transactións ` 


amounting to Rs. 26.crores net excluding offi- : 


"cial donations. Part of ‘this was accounted for 
by-the rise in the exports of jute manufactures: 
. and sugar by a net Rs. 16 crores,.but most of it, 


by Rs. 740 crores, was accounted for by a net? 


-fall in, import payments, a substantially reduced 


accounting for the bulk of the reduction: The 


(In RE crores) i 


7a 


Aon JulySejt Oct-Dec. an -Mar: 1961- 62 1960- 6i. 1959:60 
. 1961 - 1961 . 1961 1962 (Prelim.) Cd i 
"À. Current Account : a. ue 
-. Imports, eif. > a e cT "s SEC E 
` (a) Private” 156.5 ---152.1 137.0 154.4 600.0 621.7 919.9 , 
. (b) Government 93.2, 90.2 . 80.4 114.2 378.0. 478.5 412.4 
_Tctal Imports (afb) 249.7 . 242.3 | 217.4 268.6 978.0 1100.0. 928.3 
Exports.fob;  . “ 460.0 160.3 ` 179.7 167.5 667.5 680.5 628.7 
aes Account (net) .-—78.5 —80.2 —29.5°—90.0 —278.2 —387.1 —185.1 - 
3 Errors & Omissions —3.4. piro < —18.2.-F19.1 F5 -—10;7  —22:6 
=. Capital Account (net) a = l Í 
ae te Capital (net) : s "e 
- (8) Long .term —5.4 41.0 14 41.59. +1.5 —18.6 ——T.1. 
(b) Short term —0.5  —0.8 | —3.&4 41.0  —83.7 ` —8.0  .—0.2 
Ssnking Capital (net) ^ —5.7  —17.1: -+47 4.8. —13.3 ^ 4-125 
` Official Capital (net). oo Leo ERE A a de is 
(a) Loans `- +69.0. 464.5: +70.1° 4-61.4 +265.0 +249.6 +187.7 
^. (b; LM.F. Drawings —30.6 189.0. — ....^ ..... 58.4. 10.7 .-—23;8 
- . (c) Amortisation —13.5 —18.1 . — 8:5 —16.4  —56.5'; —32.4 —9.8 
(d) Miscellaneous +46.8 —38.6 ...L7.6 43.2. +19.0 4102.9- +32.0 ` 
— -Movement in Reserves AND i ; 
(A -+ B+ C) —21.8 .-F10.7 +24.2 —19.4 -6.3 adio + —16.0 
It. is significant that regionally, it was-thè incidence of P.L. 480 food PE ‘raw cotton - 


‘payments position with the non-dollar countries, . 


however, 


demonstrates a ‘generally "worsening 


‘condition -of varying mageni as ua to. 


that. in 1960-61 : 


= 
Lin d 


ms ME mm Currency & Fi inance, 1961- 62, Reserve Bank. of India, Pp. 105. 


«this “comparatively 


CAM INDIA BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ` DEMNM 


i $o* PADA A une July-Sept: Oct. Dec. Jan. “Mar. 1961-62 1960.61 - 


"ES 1961 1961 
Sterling.Area | —16.6-  —19:9 
Dollar Area —23.5°° | —20.9 
O,E.E.C., Countries —38.0 —36.1 |. 
Rest of Non-sterling Area—0.4 | —3.3 - 
TOTAL ` "80.2 


78.5. 


S STERLING AREA "TRADE 


* 


~The’ situation: as it NI from the fore- 
going. would seem fo indicate: that 
trends in our balance of payments is seneyally 
accounted for by increasing: smaller ‘invisible’ 
earnings in most of the areas concerned despite 
the increasingly rigorous curbs on imports that 


have been placed during the period in question, - 


even while taking into account the higher levels 
attained in export performarices during the year 
in all but the sterling areas. In the sterling area 
India’s exports during the year is found to have 
declined by approximately 3 per cent to Rs. 292 
crores. But having regard to the fact that the 
sterling area. remains to-date India's largest 
effecitve. export market, the significance of. even 
slight decline in her trade 
with thése countries should be of very important 


moment. Of especial significance should be cur- 


. rent trends especially in respect of the conditions 
.under which Britain, it is now "more than amply 
clear, intends to join the community of' the 


‘European Economic Community and ‘its inevit- 


e 


'able future impact upon India's exports abroad. 


Although ‘certain safeguards to Commonwealth 
trade may be conceded for a temporary period 
. (currently it is. visualized to.be effective upto 
1965-66 only) the immediaté impact of Britain's 
` effective acceptance into the E.E.C.. even during 
the proposed transitional period, would be Bound 
to be severe and from trends alréady, in evidence 
having. regard to the. figures of India’s balance 


' of payments during the. first quarter of the cur- 


rent year, a further worsening of the situation 
_ would, clearly, be an inevitable eventuality. - 


LJ 


‘OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES - 
But, to resume the present analysis.of our 
current trade “position- and visible immediate 


‘to improve ; 
worsening 


side, the increasing import bill on account 


. ment 


tariffs, to accept this'as an already 


"sterling area 
-the other hand, 
.balance of just about Rs. 1.3 crores in 1960-Cl, 


ing trade 
. rupee payment basis obvious$y compelled ky the 


Freni Curen Accounts” l 


X " Surplus (+-) or Deficit (=) 2 | 


« (In Rs. crores) 


' 1959-60 
1961. - 1962 (Prelim:) (Revised) 
410.8 —19.0 . —44.7 —41.8.. 45.7 

o 6.4 —27.5° —78.3 —205.4 —61.5 
30.1 43.2 ——140:4 ,—]141.T —104.8 
378 .—1.37 —8.8  +1.3 423.9 
—329.5 90.0 —28.2: — 387.1 22105) 


= 


future trends, it would appear that ie payren_» 


position with the O,E.E.C. countries is not likey 

on’ the contrary, from ‘immedia e 
pas: indications, it is likely. to deteriorate fur- 
ther, India’s current deficits with these countri:s 
have been steadily moving upwards from Rs 1C5 


‘crores in 1959-60 to Rs. 142 crores in 1950-61 


anc to Rs. 146 crores during- the past year. Most 
of this was, of course, et by, :on the 
of 
purchases of oncle and capital equipments, 
especially from West Germany ànd Italy . and, cn. 
the other hand, by the,risirg trends in invisibie 
transactions; obviously accounted for by ‘invest- 
income payments on fairly- large West 
German’ credits: Exports. movéd up- somewhat by 


about Rs. 6 crores but it would be too op‘ imis- 


tic, especially in view of the stiffening external 
established 
(rest of the non- 
group of countrizs on 
India had a smail favotral le 


trend. 


With the R.N.S.A. 


. countsies) 


which was converted in, 1961-62 to the compara- ` 
tively substantial deficit "oi Rs..9 crores. Tue 
actual deficit on commodity aécount rose frcm 
Rs. 6 crores to "Rs; 13 crores; India's imports 


‘from these countries having: risen by the very 
substantial amount of. Rs. 30. crores, compared to 


1960-61, accounted for -by increasing purchases 
of capital equipments and iron and 'steei trom 
East European countries. Exports-also- moved ap 
comparatively substantially, accounted, for mos:ly 
by raw. wool, tea, oil cakes and jute manufzc- 


_ tures. s $ 


» 


A point of some significance is the increis-. 
with East European countries on a 


- 





"Report On Currency & Finance' 


^ te 
» 


, Pp. 106. 


ole ' 


i. 


‘possibiities of enlarging the area of her 


J24. 


precarious foreign exchange position. In conse- 
quence trade with these countries has continu- 
ously increased over the past few years, its total 
volume having moved up from Rs. 97 croxes in 
1959-60 to Rs. 106 crores in 1960-61 and Rs. 164 
crores in 1961-62. Of this imports accounted for 
Hs. 100 crores, having moved up from Hs. 59 
crores in 1960-61 by more than 69 per cent, 
while exports moved up by very nearly 27 per 


‘cent to Hs. 64 crores over the same period. Al- 


though this had the net effect of widening the 
deficit from the previous year of Rs. 12 crores to 
as much as Hs. 36 crores or by 300 per cent, it 
may be well worth the country's while to explore 
trade 
with this group of countries even though it may 
result in substantially higher import bills and 
increased payments deficits in the end, in the 
context of her increasing foreign exchange diffi- 
culties which do not seem likely to improve 
the immediately visible future. It is true, that 
on a net showing and upon basic economic con- 
siderations endeavours should be increasingly 
directed towards wiping out deficits wherever 
they may occur—even where these could be met 


by funding rupee credits within the country. on 


behalf of the net earning countries concerned—- 
having regard to India’s present, development 
needs and the load of capital imports necessary 
to cover these, this may afford a measure of 
relief which might be very welcome, indsed, in 
the present circumstances. | 


InDIA’s EXPORTS 


Since export promotion would seem to lay 
one of the vital corner stones of curent 
lopment planning, it may be pertinent in this 
context to study in greater details the position 
of our present export markets abroad. It is found 
that with slight annual variations, the incidence 


of exports from India during the Second 
Five-Year Plan (1955-56 to 1960-61), averaged 
a value of approximately Rs. 612 crores 


per annum. The Third Plan programmes  esti- 
mated a minimum export earning of an average 
Hs. 740 crores per annüm or Rs. 3,700 crores 
over the five year of the current Plan period, 
In. 1960-61, the first year of the current Plan 
period, exports loeked up only hesitatingly to 
Rs. 630 crores to be followed by a substantial 
Hs. 38 crore jump upward to Rs. 668 crores 
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during the following year which,  incidentally, 
has proved to be the most fruitful export year 
snice 1950-51, when, according to the then 
Union Finance Minister, the country had a very 
large “windfall” export earning. The first nine 
months of this year accounted for Rs. 7 crores 
higher earnings to Rs. 143 crorés on exports of 
Jute manufactures, presumably, on account of 
the higher prices prevailing. Impressive gains 
were also recorded in the exports of sugar, raw 
cotton, coffee, oil cakes, hides and tanned skins. 
Gains registered in other sections included 
Cashew Kernels (total exports Rs. 21 crores), 
and comparatively smaller gains were also  re- 
gistered in the export of iron ore and engineer- 
ing goods. Export declines, during the same 
period were registered by cotton textiles (by 
Rs. 12 crores), vegetable oils (Rs. 3 crores) and 


_raw hides and skins (Rs. 2 crores). Of especial 


significance would seem to be the steadily dec- 
lining trends in Indian cotton textiles exports, 
especially to the sterling area markets in the 
U.K., Austraia, Malaya and Burma. The higher 
prices of vegetable oils appear to have accounted 
for the current fall in their demands abroad. 

A cursory analysis of India’s export mar- 
kets demonstrates that the biggest purchasers of 
our short-staple raw cotton was Japan, followed 
by U.K. and Hongkong ; coffee had a particu- 
larly good market especially in East Europe and 
Germany and Italy ; Purchases of Cashew kernels 
were accounted for mostly by the U.S.A. and the 


4 wt 


U.S.S.R. and the best market for oil cakes were* 


in Hungary and East Germany. 


IMPORTS 


As against exports, India’s imports also 
shewed a decline of Rs. 122 crores to Rs. 978 
crores, imports on private account having regis- 
tered a fall of Rs. 22 crores against a correspond- 
ing decline in Government imports by Rs. 100 
crores. Apart from the results of the severe 
tightening of the import policy, reimbursement 
lags on account of the deteriorating 
position and a comparatively slow utilization of 
aid credits also accounted, to a certain extent, 
for the slackening of the import rates which, 
consequently, would seem to -be, partially, 
a temporaty symptom only. Thus, to assist the 
payments position, Government imports were 
severely pruned by as much as a Rs. 100 crores 


reserves | 


ea ak re tat compren 


eee WENG ma tye st 7 


(total imports: Rs. 378 crores which were the 
lowest of any year since the inauguration of the 
Second Plan except 1956-57). Although botà 
development and non-development imports were 
thus affected, the severest pruning was,  natu- 
rally, effected in non-development imports, deve- 
lopment imports registering a decline of only 
' Rs. 5 crores. Since development imports related 
mostly to expansions of heavy industry in the 
public sector, they were obliged to maintain 
their upward trends except railway stores which 
were severely slashed by as much Rs. 10 crores. 
Reduction of non-development imports, which 
were slashed by 30 per cent, were considerably 
assisted by the reduction in P.L. 480 food im- 
ports by Rs. 80 crores during the year under con- 
sideration. In the private sector reduction in 
imports affected a large variety of items, espe- 
cially raw materials and manufactures, particu- 
_ larly raw cotton (Rs. 21 crores), non-ferrous 
metals (Rs. 5 crores) mineral oils and rayon 
textiles (Rs. 4 crores) vehicles (Rs. 3 crores) 
and other miscellaneous items (Rs. 7 crores). On 
development account, however, imports increased 
substantially by Rs. 24 crores to Rs. 138 crores 
most of which were procured from O.E.E.C. 
areas on rupee payment bases. 


Foop IMPORTS AND AGRICULTURAL DEFICITS 


The above details would indicate several 
important conclusions. Of the greatest signifi- 
«ficance would seem to be India’s continuing 


need, although on a substantially reduced scale 
in 1961-62 (which, however, is hardly indicative 
of an improving trend but was presumabiy a 
fortuitious gain), for dependence upon imported 
food grains in very substantial quantities. AJ- 
though the process of development planning in 
the country was initially started off by endea- 
vouring to lay down adequate agricultural bases 
for. imporving production and yield, there was 
a visible slackening of emphasis in this regard 
even as early as in the Second Plan and which 
y seems to have been almost entirely withdrawn in 
the Third Plan programmes. All this, under- 
standably, was done with a view to laying down 
substantial industrial bases for rapid develop- 
ment and a possibly earlier arrival at the point 
of a “self-generating take-off.” It is thus seen 
that except for propaganda for increasing agri- 
cultural production, the principal bases for a 


10 
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substantial agricultural take-off, that of a rapiily 
accelerating fertilizer programme and irrigation 
have boih slowed down considerably over the 
last Plan period and has been continuing well 
into the current Plan processes. 


After ten years of development planning— 
and it has been already underlined that the F-rs* 
Plan at least had a major agricultural bias enc 
directed a major proportion of its resources to- 
wards laying down adequate agricultural bases b7 
way of developing flood control measures, irri- 
gation facilities, and laying down capacity fo: 
jeriilizer production,—India remains stil ver, 
substantially dependent upon food imports for 
the sustenance of her peoples. This, as it hes 
been doing, was bound to put very  substartial 
burdens on both the resources for and the pro- 
cess of development planning. It has, obviczsl:; 
especial significance in the context of the coun 
try’s balance of payments position. ‘Thus el 
though on account of very favourable crops th: 
need for food imports was somewhat less urge: 
in 1930-61, which accounted for a gross imoo-i- 
curb gain of Rs. 80 crores over the year, ilis 
could not be regarded as a permanent gain uril 
agricultural bases have been so firmly laid as to 
ensure absoute certainty of minimum crop yiells, 
at last, in the food grains sector, from year ʻo 
year. Taking into account the progress in fccd 
grains production including pulses althougk cn 
the face of it a 45 per cent rise in yield is ~otic:- 
able over the two Plan periods from 195C-51 o 
1960 G1, we have still been very substextialy 
short of our minimum requirements which bac :o 
be supplemented by massive imports of food 
erains. Food grains yield which was asses'ec at 
a gross 52.2 million tons in 1950-51, was foaad 
to have risen to the fairly substantial 67.8 
million tons in 1955-56 and to €8.8 million -cns 
in 1926-57, but fell sharply to 62.5 millicn -cns 
next year, to rise gradually to 76 million tons in 
1960-61. At this level of production, the co-n- 
try is woefully short of her minimum subssterce 
requirements which has to be met very arzely 
by massive foodgrains imports from year tu year. 
The target for the Third Five-Year P.-n 1as 
been placed at a 100 million tons, at whic level, 
it is estimated that accounting for a pozuleLon 


rise to 492 million persons (at the current rate 
mM ——A— fee 


4. "Towards A Self-Reliant 


Eco202 y", 
Planning Commission, Pp. 172. 
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`s regards foodgrains, 5t thas been claimed, 


* ` " - 


326 . 


b * 


ol net annual: increase), the E Toui ‘be - 
grains production.. The. 


self-sufficient in food. 


LÀ 


e Evem at the level of the targets set for the 
.e-rrent Plan,- agricultural production as a whole, 
vll still remain a deficit one. The assessments 
if. 
t.-gets are reached would be likely to take the 
country to. a: level of-self-sufficiency admittedly, 
hcwever, on the ‘basis of a somewhat inadequate 
' daily ration of 17.5. ounces ‘of cereals and’ pulses 
pez head of the adult population of the country. 
.Ezt even in this particular séctor, having regard 
to the extremely slow progress in irrigation and 
"fcrilizer production; the likelihood of ' targets 
" þeing- reached would, seem to be rather remote, 
' Ard so far as flood control measures are con- 
c--aed, it has been . increasingly made obvious. 
ding the last several years that all our .river 
. vc.ey "projects notwithstanding, Indian agricul- 
” ture is still very largely dependent upon the 


* NOV of the. seasons. : - 


- 
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PRODUCTION [MBALANCE 
All these various factors indicate that 


~ 


no 


- eerty remission of the present rather dismal posi- 


ties in the country’s balance of payments -can be: 





-— — 


P * Excluding Mesta «which may provide 1.3 


as bales in 1965-66. 
. "Towards A -~ Self-Reliant 
PIT: i Commission, Pp. 112. - 


Economy" i 
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legitimatély looked forward to in the assessable 
years ahead. One of-the. fundamental bases òl 


position .of Progress of Agricultural production rapidly successful industrial development, ' thàt 
Zdáring the First two Flans and Third Plan tar- of a ‘surplus agriculture, seems.to ` have. been 
zeis have been computed as follows : neglected and the attempt at what may be .des: 
i p Agricultural Production’ | Pu 
Item : Measure 1950-51 ' 1955-56 1957- 58 1960-61 % incre- coe % Incre- 
š BOX . ase in 1965 ase’ over 
l l l - ; 1960-61 1965-66 1960-61 
Rice mill. tons. - 0.9 27.1 . 28.6 32 04 | 45- 4l > 
Wheat . - T »^*. 6.6 8.6. OTT .10 | 5l 15, 90 ' 
Ail Cereals 33 M 43.7 54.9 62.5 ` 64.0 46- 88:0 - 30 
All Food ,. i ; hue ae ; 2 LN (7 y 
Grains (Cereals í EE O0 i. 7 as. 
and Pulses) , è „o 52.2 ° 65.8 - PB 16.0. 46 1 | 89 
Üiseeds . ^,  , 1 98 .,.5$1 T.l , 39 9:8 38 
Sugarcane (Gur) |. 5.6. 6.0 6.9 9.0 43 10.0° ^95 
Cotton. Mill. bales. 2.9. . 4.0 . 4.7 . 5.] 76 7.0 27 
w* c c s eps . 9... | 42^... 4 4.0- ^81 "9 
. All Comitodities " 2 - xd gh ee Se ve = 
. (Index of Pro- | To a ere: : pro ted 
duetion : 1949. = 100) 95.6 116.8 114.6 .185.0 41 / 316. [ 30 


cribed as “putting the eae before the horse"; 5 
that is, laying the'economic bases for rapid in- 
dustrialization ahead of -basic agricultural , suffi- 
ciency, has been ‘creating a situation in which the 
process „of industrial development may be follow; 
ing the irrationale of an overwhelmingly labour- 


Intensive economy, being fed by highly. capital- 


intensive machinery of proditction. In ‘fact, that 
is what has been .obviously; happening with' the 
result that-the unit of production: per unit 'of 
capital employed for developing the production- 
organization has been so small that cost of pro- 
duction- bears no relation whatever to competitive 
efficiency vis-a-vis world standards in this res- 
pect. The needs of development, however, have 
been making increasing incidences of" imports, 
both visible and TE essential, while at, the 
same time making the corresponding need for 
covering export incidences impossihle`to' achieve. 


Ee PATTERN OF MARKETS, `} 


An interesting fact that would seem ‘te 
emerge from a study of our current foreign trade 
characteristics ‘would seem to indicate a changing 
pattern of. both demand and markets. Thus, one 
— 'of India’s most important conventional exportz, 
jute manufactures, appears to have been facing © 


+ 


* 


fluctuating demand over the years since the.First 
Plan^was launched and although it still remains 
overwhelmingly the’-most important item: 
India's export “merchandise, its former strength 
as a world: monopoly in packaging materials 


_ appears to have been definitely over. Tea, another 


most important- Indian export merchandise, 
seems to be definitely on the decline, -while 
Indian coffée has been ‘gradually beginning to 


look up and finding new markets which were not 


formerly open -to it. Another important ` deve- 
loping Indian export merchandise, although the 
gross annual value of'its exports is still. very 
small, indeed, would appear to be cashew kernels 
and which might repay 4 tiedstire of develop- 
ment éffoit. Cotton textiles, ‘however, geeni defi-. 
nitely on the. decline presumably because of its 
inability to provide competitive advantages, in 


_the’ price factor, and has been rapidly losing its 


markets. abroad.,li would also appear, at the same 
time that in spite | of a somewhat preliminary 
spurt $ófhe years ago, there has not been ` much 


" progress in our efforts to market Indian hand- 


-loom fabrics abroad and its- füture possibilities 
not yet as adequately explored as it milglit have 
been. Another significant fact which would | 


‘seem, to emerge from the above study is that al- 


though exports of iron ore-had advanced only 
marginally, there is no indication, so far, of the 
Planning Commission's earlier expectations’ of 
being EUR to develop a market abroad for Indian 


"Stell after the projects of the Second Five-Year,- 


Plan: had ‘been completed. This would seem to 


` pose a problem of both production progress and 
‘cost of production which, apparently, the Indian 


steel manufacturers, both in the public and the 


- private sectors are yet unable to cope with at the- 


'present moment. There is, however, a distinctly 
high potential. for marketing large quantities . of 


steel billets abroad, if not “the finished product,: 
.-and unless the country is able to take advantage 


of this; the vacuum at present available; would 
be bound to be filled in by other competitors in 


the field. In the main, it would not be very far: 
‘wrong to concude, that except in certain ‘selected 


areas 'of our export inerchandize, in most cases 


our -export possibilities are being woefully be- 


-nighted by our higher cost of. production. Our 
: vegetable oils are a very pertinent case in point 


which have : been fast losing their , markets 
abroad apparently for no other. reason: than our 
higher prices. PU 


DAS BALANCE | OF F PAYMENTS i 


in - 
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EXPORT PROMOTION, Messing 
“Tt is, perhaps, pertinent in "the present. zon- 
text to review and restate the- various export -ro- 


motion measures and proposals, that have been- 


before the ‘Government of India, during the -ast 
few years for a better understanding ar the prab- 
lems that would seem to beset our’ export pro: 
gress. This would seem to be: especially necss- 
sary in the context of the fact that not mer ly 
the country's process of development . plann=r g, 

but her very existence even at the present disn: al 
level of living in the countfy, would seem to že- 
pend vitally on our ability to export on a widen- 
ing scale. The recommendations of the Mudaliar 
Committée not all of which appear to have been 
accepted by Government, and very .few of thzse 
accepted so far implemented, listed a number f 
requirements .which would seem to be of ue. 
greatest importance in this regard. Thus, for izs- 
tance, their observation that export promotion ies, 
so lar, been based upon inadequate and imprecise 
information of not mearly both demand pst- 
terns and prices abroad; but also^of the Pote- ` 
tials and performances. of our own export oriented 
fiidustries, is a severe indictment of the manr:r 
in which éxpott promotion has been and is beizg 

handled in this country. It is possible that wih 
the constitution of the ‘new Union Ministry of 
International Trade and the Board of Trade i.t 
has been formed under its.aegis, errors and omi- 
sions may be corrécted in the near future i in tL:s 
regard, but judging by results achieved so fe- 

eMe more vigorous nfeasures are medah 
adopted, not much progress could be’ expected in 
the near future. It is, indeed, necéssary, to ma 

an immediate and. comprehensive survey of world 
markets and patterns of demand, to make précise 
and’ factual assessments of the reasons why or 
conventional export merchandize have been lcs- 
ing their markets abroad and measures adoptcd 
to obviate them. It is also necessary to make . 
thorough and ‘comprehensive assessment of tLe 
possibilities of export-orientation of new Indie: 

products and to explore. potentials of new or se 
far unexpored markets for Indian. exports. It is. 
above all, necessary to make a factual assessmen: 


.of the production performances, keeping im vie: 


the need of developing productivity of expo- 
oriented industries in relation to their capacit 
It is also equally necessary to, provide such in 
centives; or _ proffer such assistance as may b= 


3 


20 


e 


necessary, on the basis of factual surveys, to 
aneble our’ export-oriented production machinery 
to develop competitive strength in the world 
markets, All this may call for a thorough revi- 
sian of all economic factors impinging upon the 
production of our export-merchandise and their 
marketing prcesses which may include such fac- 
tors as a wages and price-policy, tax remissions, 
transport facilities and concessions and a host 
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of other facilities and requirements. The burden 
of work involved would, admittedly, be frighten- 
ing, but if it results in setting India’s éxport 
transaclions back on a footing where it may 
gradually look up towards a balanced payments 
position in the end, it may be amply rewarding 
in the fact that only thus development planning} 
in India, having regard to current trends, may 
be saved from eventual shipwreck. 
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Thomas. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Bombay 
1961. Bhavan’s Book University Seem No. 38. 
Pp. 233. Rs. 2.00. . 


This short monograph contains the life- 
history of twenty-one outstanding scientists of 
the world from ancient to modern times. The 
list begins with Archimedes (287-212 B.C.) of 
ancient Greece and concludes with such titanic 
figures of our own times as Marie Curie (1867- 
1934), Frederik Grant Banting (1891-1941) and 
Albert Einstein (1879-1955). The work justifies 
its title by making the biographies living to the 
general reader. Stress is laid throughout upon 
tracing the careers of the eminent men often 
from very humble beginnings and through for- 
midable difficulties to the summit of their - success. 
In the course of this survey, the authors repeatedly 
show the suprentt qualities of character of the 
great men such as their indomitable will, their 
imperviousness of fame, their sturdy indepen- 
dence, their simplicity and their kindliness. The 


OF  CREAT: 
SCIENTISTS : By Henry Thomas and Danaly 


Gandevi, Dist. Surat, isstead of sending them to the Editor, 


great scientific discoveries are explained in nom 


technical language so as to make them intelligi- 
ble to the uninitiated. Short lists of the important 
. scientific 


contributions made by the scientists 
and of their publications are appended at the 
end of each narrative. The work is made immen- 
sely attractive bv the story-telling stvle in which 
it is written. Altogether it is a highly stimulat- 
ing production bringing together for an astonish- 
ingly low price a large and useful stock of infor- 
mation which is bound to be of great value to 
the class of readers for whom this series is 
meant. 
U. N. GHOSHAL . 
ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING 
SOCTETY : By Swami Ranganathananda. Pub- 
lished bv Swami Cambhirananda, President. Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. 
Price Rupees Three only. 


The value sense in man is a queer pheno- 


menon. This value sense pertains to man where 
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he is a person, as distinguished from an indivi- 
dual. The definition of man as a ‘rational ani- 
mal’ refers to man as person and man as indivi- 
dual. It is surprising that a value-reference 
seems to divide man into two watertight com- 
partments, his animality and his rationality. 
Rationality is the differentia of man and as value- 
sense is exclusively restricted to the world of 
human beings it must be referred to the diffe- 
rentia. As the value-sense is not shared by other 
animals it must not be considered as 'shorafli'. 
lhis characteristic of values leads to a division 
of man into animality and rationality and it 
should be presumed that man's value-sense has 
hardly anvthing to do with his animal nature. 
But empirieal evidence takes us to a different 
conclusion. We have seen that man's progress in 
civilization and culture means a harnessing of 
man's animal nature to a particular pattern of 
value-sense. Different types of civilisation bring 
forth different — value-patterns in different azes 
and climes but a fundamental unity may be dis- 
cerned in these widely varying types. May be, 
that is due to man's basic identity in their rational 
nature. 


The author of the book under review pre- 
sents in the verv first chapter the philosonhv of 
the Senatana Dharma, i.e., the eternal religion. 
The abiding valves are sheltered in the life 
arteries of this religion whose nhilosenhical basis 
was the conelysions of the Vedanta. Vedanta. we 
know, viewed life as a whole avd this world-view 
was the hasis of Sanatana Dharma. To view 
things  sub-specie erteritatis, as was told by 
fninoza. was to see things in their true character. 
This seeing things in their true nature was essen- 
tiel fer proper evaluation. The Sanatana Dharma 
could eive us a set of eternal valves simply be- 
cause it was based on a tvpe of nhilosonhy whose 
aim was ‘to see infa the truth of things’. These 
Vedantists pursued this aim with a passion. 
viewir and  obiectivitv rare in the historv of 
philosophic thoveht. Value is suhiect-dependent 
and its universality lies in its ob!ectivitv. This 
seems to he again  paradovical. The subjective 
value-sense finds jte nniversalitv in being as obiec- 
tive as nossihle, This seemingly imnnassible has 
been achieved bv the Sanatana Dharma »« its 
vanle-natterng are rooted in the Vedanta nhilnco- 
phy, Vedanta guerholises man’s passion for the 
hishest troth, This peseion of the Vedentist 
coupled with a deep interest in human hapni- 
ness and welfera has transf^med a metaphysies 
jn*^ a living faith. a world-view into a social 
philegenhv, An idea and a vision beesme frome. 
formed into a -mp unto our feet and a lieht 
unto our soul. This basic character of the Sana- 
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tana Dharma makes it somewhat imperscnal ard 
objective and as such its universality is ensured. 
This Dharna is rational out and out ard at the 
very outset we suggested that universali-y coud 
come only through rationality. Because this 
Sanatana Dharma is philosophy based, ‘t easily 
becomes universal and the way of life ıt pres- 
cribes or the value-sense it upholds, ea ly com- 
bats the onslaught of time, Vedanta is nz: cnly a 
system of philosophy but it is religion as wel. 
That is how Swamiji interprets the characer of 
Vedanta, The absolute of the Vedanta is not a 
mere logical postulate. It is a given fac: o- ex- 
perience, an  actuality, the basis oi ell pre- 
suppositions of logical thought and corzmcn ex- 
perience, but ever beyond the grasp of both. The 
highest reality, as conceived by the Vedent:st, is 
at once the absolute of metaphysics and the Gcd 
of religion. lt is the unity of reason ard faita. 
This characterisation of the highest realizv zs the 
unity of reason and faith helps us  urderstard 
how value-sense, though belonging o man’s 
rational nature, transforms and transmits our 
animal nature through a slow but sure process. 
The learned author of the book thus propounds 
and presents a new meaning of an anczznt reji- 
gion, quite consistent with our hoary traditions 
and scientific outlook of modern times. 


Apart from this lucid discussion oa the 
nature of the Enternal Relizion Swa-iji pre- 
sents in ‘Part one’ of the book very learned 
essays on the Upanishads, the Gila, the message 
and personality of Lord Krishna, Gaute:na the 


Buddha, Sri Sankaracharya, Sri Ramskr.shna, 
Swami Vivekananda, Sarada Devi ind Shri 


Narayana Guru. They are illuminating and in- 
spiring. They take us to the lofty heights o' rea- 
son and intuition and we feel elated anc sus- 
tained at that giddy height. 


In ‘part two’ of the book we find essars en- 
titled “Science Democracy & Religion’. “Re igicn 
and the Spirit of Enquiry’, ‘Role of Re.gion in 
Politics’, ‘The Administration in a Weliar= State’, 
‘Law, Society and the Citizen’ and “The Indien 
Ideal of Womenhood’. It is an age of science & 
democracy. Science as knowledge and s::ence as 
power have completely captured our imagiraticn 
and there is a craze for teaching scienee a.l the 
world over. Humanities have been relegated  *o 
the background. With the emergence of science, 
democracy— political, economic and —soc:al—has 
been taking roots everywhere. For, true demo- 
cracy consists in enhancing the dignit~ of tke 
individual and ennobling she aspirations of tke 
group. The persistent demand of the commen 
man for being recognised and valued a a full 
and free citizen of his motherland fads i:s 


i 
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strcncest endorsement in the ideal and practice Gandhiji’s public life, although it began in 
of Jeraocracy. These cemocratie aspirations South Africa—reached its culmination in India,. 
acqi-e a. new meaning when they are valued, his land of birth. RP ' 
agarst a spiritual background. We-inherited this : -The -author has -mentioned some incidents 
‘spirituality as ‘a legacy from our forefathers-and jr Gandhiji’s life.: He ought to have. mentioned 
the -aataor rightly observes: <. - * that it was Rabindranath who placed his- Santi- 

‘India’s spirituality can enable Indians.and niketan „Ashram -at Gandhiji's, disposal. Gandhiji,- 
‘tae peoples of the. worl to digest the formid- after landing in Bombay—went with his „wife, © 

¿blə forces. that are beinz generated and placed’ sons,and a batch of 50.of the members. of ‘his ` 
“in man's hands today. The spiritual. meaning “ashram” at South Africa to Santiniketan, It was ' 
‘cf democratic living and fulfilment, as taught in 1915—that the two great men, (or Rishis) of 

ly India's ancient and modern seers—in other the Modern World, first saw each,other in Santi- 
—ords, the religion of the spiritual ‘oneness of niketan. .. Gandhiji was. so impressed with 
, Lvmanity—has to be revieved and reactivated Rabindranath that he had not: had the slightest. 

n man's thinking and day to day living and hesitation to'aecept Rabindranath “as his Guru: 
_ts powerful influerice brought to bear on these devá. It was:again: Rabindranath who styled - 
iev and ever newer fcrms of, scientific and Gandhiji as the Mahatma by. which name he was 

ccial power, thereby giving then a higher known throughout the world. In: spite of diffe- 

Erection and a loftier spirita and human rences in their respective views ‘of life—the two 
)0:pose." i ~ » "never lost their love and respect for each other, ` 


| . Yn this Book of 180 pages. (royal 8vo:) DE: 
gior as they both encourage ‘a spirit of étiquiry Rajendra, Prasad has -devoted the major pórtión 
, anl this reconciliation .zi¥é a new and lofty to Charkha and Khadi—which alone ‘according . 
di ection to-the forces of democracy to struggle to Gandhiji (and to Rajendra Prasad also) ‘could 
anl achieve the desired geal. Here in India -cure India of her. economic ills and foreign sub- 
. Sc e3ce ‘will Have ‘no opposition from philosophy jection. It may be called that Khadi and Charkha, 
or religion. In the West on had such an oppo- Were the Mahatma’s mission in life. One should 
sica. Our religion begets a spirit’ of enquiry and be permitted to have his doubts on “Khadi ahd 
crtea. acumen. “Our national thought is quite Charkha"'as the cure-all of India's economic , 
-hdg and conducive to the growth of science." distress: ‘and it must be. admitted that after 
T is ébservation of the author finds Gandhiji's: departure—Khadi ahd Charkha have 


^ 
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- Thus, Swaimiji reconciles science and > reli- 


corrobora- 
tir in the recent utterances of the Union Minis- lost much of- the sanctity aud the sentimental: 
te- cor Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs, value even to the , people who now , continue to 
~ avien-he says that Indian will be at par in scien. swear by him: Rajen Babu is compelled to write 
‘tlic research and technological know ledge how that “I see that a gloom has come over the various 
' wth other advanced countries in course of next items of Gandhiji’s programmes. It seems that we 
| ty erty-five .or thirty years. Our achievemerts in are giving them up one.by one. ‘I cannot deny that 
tke field have been of considerable import. it is so.” But whatever that might be— this book 
- The book deserves ‘attention from. all serious by Rajendra Prasad must be read with due res- 
= sladents of phiosophy & sociology and the com- pect and many things he has said in this book 
roc readers will find.it profitable and interesting.. deserve the closest attention oi those who want 
m 22 l i to learn about Gandhiji—and the principal human 
. characteristics of ‘his life. Gandhiji. has departed 
from’ this life, but his work, his ideals and ideas 
will continue to live for centuries. Gandhiji’s 
whole .life was dedicated to the service of man, 
and through man, of God. He used all his powers 
for the uplift of humanity and when the - end 
came, so sudden and tragic, he departed with: 
God's naie on his lips and merged with him. 
In dealing with Gandhiji’s Legacy, Rajendra 
Prasad has not ‘spared Gandhiji’s erstwhile 
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- LEGACY OF GANDHIJI: By Rajendra 
Fresal, Publishers. Shive Lal Agarnvala & Co.. 
-(P V Lid., Agra, Delhi, Jaypur. "First Edition 

` P362, Price Rsi 5/. - Mo 

Ex-President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad `was 

Cardniji’s collaborator and follower since he. 

s.arted his political life in India—after coming 


Lack from South Africa (In 1915). Rajendra 
‘'resed sat at the feet of the Mahatma for about 
_£Q-years and was always in close-association with 
Lim, and thus had a lot more to see of Gandhiji 


. taan many.other Indian leaders of the period. 


- - » 1 
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- collegues and followers, who now form the Union 


Government. He rightly observes “‘unfortunately, 
we must confess that even in Gandhiji’s time, not 
merely today, there. were indications that we were 
forgetting his teachings and were not observing 
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the ordinary decency expected. of us in our social reduction had incréased by- what wold nor- 
behaviour.” But KEE by Gandhiji’s name is _mally be considered a substantial marg:r, basic 
rampant. | ' food: impofts had to ' continue in very large 
But to the common. maii, the depressed and quantities throughout. the period. . Tli:d Plan 

the down trodden, ‘Gandhiji’s namé will live for -targets plan to raise food production, especi- 
ever. What he pieached—he practised in his own ally” in food cereals and-pulses to Le- 100 
life. Truly, he said and believed that “Truth million ton mark, the necessary fertilizer pro- 
„is God-and God Tr uth”. Gandhiji not only duction programmes as-well actual irrigaton water . 
preached Non-violence and Ahimsa—by words of made available and envisaged (in spit: of its. 
mouth only, but. he adopted . the same as his- being largely wishful) would however seer to lag 
guiding principle in life. - This he showed by far behind the. measure required to sus.in pro- 
. all his actions. duction .at this, level. A curious statemen. iu the 
` The. book is hicely printed; finely got- -up and volume under review in this connecticr ‘vould 
beautifully presented. But the price seeins to be -seem to. be: the claim that with the ackizvement 
of Third Plan -targets in this behalf, the ccuntry 
would arrive somewhat at a level of se‘[-suflici- 


C. K.H. ency with a per ‘capita ration of 17.5 ot.aces per 


ART)! | day’ at the level of the a:.ic pated 
TOWARDS A SELF-RELIANT Eco- Pia per day | 
NOMY: Planning Commission, Government o j population’ of 492 million persons in 1955-66. 


Indi How 100 million, tons can yield. 17. 5 oxaecs per 
" E er wblications - Di wiston, Pp.. 370, 1 rice” day to 492 million persons is beyond ‘Le gresp 
s. n " 


* of our arithmatical attainments! Howser, the 

This attractively printed ad jacketed pro- impression I have gained about the Purses and 

pag anda” volume of the Planning -Commission outlooks of the country’s development jlanning 
is-a sequel to. the earlier volan The ‘New authorities after a, more than ordinarily careful 
india: Progress Through Democracy, put out by study of the volume. "under review is tha: in their 
the Publications Devision, of the Government of dmitational, anxiety and impatience to vreack a 
India four years ago. The present volume, as so llevel of industrial sufficiency comparaL: to the 
succintly stated by Union Planning Minister and advanced countries of the modern w« ld the 
Vice-President of the Planning Cominiccion: Shri slower processes of growth to a-level of mitimam. 
Gulzarilal “Nanda, describes the “approach and agricultural purius especially in -fosd pro- 
goals of India's plan, especially in relation. to duction, inspite of frank. admissions of -hc need 
her Third Five-Year Plan" and has “been ‘pre- for precedence in this behalf, has bee: end is 
' pared in the ‘hope that it may lead to still wider being deliberately evaded. The emphasi- cbviou- 
understanding of her problems.” sly, is on industry with corresponding use of 


What would “appear to be somewhat of a advanced technology. One is remindec m this 
paradox i in our Planning processes is that- although context of Prof. John Galbraith’s reant state- 


it-is frankly recognized, and as frankly admitted ment in this country that the usé of advanced 
in the volume under. review, that agriculture technology is, primarily, an accommc.ation .to 
must have' the. highest priority (emphasis ours) labour shortages and may prove to be -uinously 


of all India's plans for development ' ‘to-day - and expensive.to an under-developed : -econcriy 
- over the future,” it has in actual effect been 


“relegated“to a position following, not, preceding, n even in. se E of mé zs m 
"the needs of rapid industrialization, especially so Srowt alc id ii ud Ur P 1 " 

. in the Third Plan, althongh the” shift in emphasis too apparent Pu "ae pre capacity ud : Hie 2 
as between agriculture and ‘industry, had already for the steel industry in the private anc E 

begun. to obteude itself visibly even-as early, as sectors together, at the end of the Se:ond Plan 
the-end of the First Plan period. Thus, although aggregated 6.01 million tons. Ínves.zne its c 
the First Plan had an overwhelming agricultural quired. to cover this growth aggregated Rs. 525 

bias, there ` was already a shift in emphasis ‘Ores resulting in the expansion of tzs private 
towards industry, although thé country were yet sector capacity "from 1.30 million to 3.70 sence 
a long way away from the absolute minimum [8 and the laying down of three rw uu 
agricultural bases, even in the primary produces, Sector plants with an aggreagate ou ity 0 

and continued to be overwhelmingly, dependent 3.00 million tons. This cegacity has Leen pro: 
upon large food imports. At the end. of the jected, under the Third Plan, te , be ra.sed to 
Second Plan. therefore, although _ , agricultural ` 9.2 million ingot tons by the end. of the Plan 
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period and would call for fresh outlays aggregat- 
ing Hs. 672 crores of which approximately 
Hs. &20 crores shall be in foreign eachange. It 
is conceivable that in the context of the emphasis 
that is eing laid upon rapid industrial develop- 
ment ard having regard to the large outlays in 
this | behalf both in internal resources and 
in borrowed foreign exchange, the utmost 
emphasis would also be laid, at the same time, 
upon production performances levelling upto if 
not sctually exceeding (which, by all normal 
standards should be the case) laid down plant 
capacity. Unfortunately, however, according to 
a recent estimate made by the Planning Commi- 
ssion themselves, while the gross demand for 
steel ir terms of ingot tons in the country 
durine the Third Plan period would be likely to 
aggrezale some 29 million tons, actual production 
out-turn could not be expected to exceed 
apprczimately 21.8 million tons, leaving a short 
fall d some 7 million tons which, if it were 
necessary to cover by imports, would present a 
foreign exchange bill aggregating some 
Rs. 600 crores. Plan targets obviously have been 
projected upon the steel capacity laid down, but 
production performances, on the Planning Com- 
missicn's own showing, could not be expected 
to cover their requirements to within more than 
about sixty per cent (and it is yet very much 
uncertain if even this has not been an over- 
estimated Í), "à 

Cn the employment front certain advances 
have seen made and more substantial progress 
is promised during the Third Plan period. A 
questior, however, which would seem to be very 
pertinent in this connection, that would seem to 
obtrude itself, is, what is the extent of the 
labou- intensification that had to be provided 
in the highly capital-intensive new large indus- 
tries under the Second Plan to achieve this 
resuli? This is a question which seems to have 
been deliberately evaded by the Planning 
Commission and as cleverly side-tracked by their 
hichly zlamorous committee of Economic Advis- 
ers obviously for the inevitably adverse impact 
such a paradox would be bound to have on 
prcductivity and costs of production. 

] is not possible within the short compas 
of a -eview to include all that one would like to 
say zbout this attractive and bulky volume put 
out az the expense of the public exchaquer except 
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to conclude that however plausible it might look 
on the surface, its propagandist purposes are ali 
too obvious. It lacks even the elementary virtue 
of subtlety. , 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA, Annual Re- 
port, 1962 : 

The statutory Annual Report & Accounts of 
the Reserve Bank of India for the year 1962, so 
far as it relates to a comprehensive survey of the 
national economy during the year under report 
is, more or less, a summary of the Resérve Bank's 
more Elaborate Report on Currency & Fiance for 
the year 1961-62, issued earlier. 


The assessment of trends in the national 
economy as detailed in the report admits the 
growth of developing strains and stresses along- 
side of development planning, although it seeks 
to explain away these factors as inevitable con- 
committants of growth. But what the report is 
not altogether successful in wholly conjuring 
away is the existence of a growing apprehension 
on account of the country's widening balance of 
payments gap which is likely to further substan- 
tially widen in the years ahead. Despite a bold 
front being maintained, the growing anxieties on 
account of the country’s continued inability not 
merely to make any new dents in the world mar- 
kets, but even to hold together her traditional ex- 
port superiority in the past in certain export 
commodities, can be all too clearly read between 
the lines of the report. 


Altogether it is a factual analysis of imme- 
diate past movements in the economy, current 
trends and future prospects and although the 
report necessarily endeavours to explain away or 
cover up defaults of development planning in 
certain aspects of its objectives and methodo- 
logy, as it must, its principal value is in provid- 
ing information which could be the basis for 
more realistic assessments as a guide to possibly 
more rational future policies. No student of 
applied economics in any of its branches could 
afford to do without the compendium which this 
report is in fact, or its more elaborate edition 


issued earlier, careful studies of either or both of .. 


which would be bound to prové amply rewarding. 


Karuna K. NANDI 
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The Real Path of Economic Development 


"REA in the Indian Libertarian in its 
issue dated 15th. August, Prof. C. Carl Wiegand 
exposes certain ` fundamental misconceptions 
about the postulates of Economic .Development 
which would appear to be especially pertinent to’ 
India's current efforts at Bra planning: — 


(FR ew nations have bod Td in develop- 
ing an industrial system until they were -able - 
to produce, agricultural surpluses. The indus- 
trial revolution of England. followed and coin- 
cided with a rapid development of agriculture. 
The ' farm  surplüses necessary. to feed the 
growing industrial population require a gra- 
dual change from a primitive local self-suffi- 
ciency to the . . production of marketable sur- 
pluses. Land reforms, which are at present 

' widely advertised as the solution of. Latin 
‘America’s problems, may or may not meet the 
“needs of increased production. When the large 
estates ‘of eastern Germany; which due to 
‘scientific farming . and, centuries of careful, 
tending produced before thé war large sur- 

. pluses, were distributed among the workers 
.and'deserving party members, the production 

dropped sharply, and before long the Com- 
munist-regime found it necessary to unite the 
individual farms into co-operatives with the 
peasant, like’ the serf of yester-years, prohi- 
bited from leaving the land. In theory, the new 
collectives could have been -operated as effi- 
ciently as were the -former private estates, but 
‘in reality they are not, and eastern Germany, 
which was a good exporter before the war, is 
now dependent upon food iniports despite a 
sharp decline in the total population and in 
| the per capita consumption. 

` The tendency in underdeveloped countries to 

overlook the importance of agriculture as a basis, 

if not a prerequisite for industrial and ‘economic 
growth in general, is in part at least the result of 

a prejudice dating from the colonial rule. The 

new nations- no longer wish to be merely the 
producers of raw materials, the handmaidens of 
industrial nations. Dr. Raul Prebisch, one of 

Latin America’s best-known économists, . has 

built:a whole ..theory .of economic development 
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. upon this assumption, forgetting completel, tnat 


until the end of the last century, the major por- 
tion of United States exports consisted c. two 
farm products: cotton and.wheat, and’ tha: ecen 
today farm exports account for about oné-fourth 
of United: States exports. The expansion oi farm 
production - even during ; decades of  decin.ng 
prices, did not prevent, “but actually made pos- 
sible the industrialisation: of the United States. 

Since the United States is today the most 
highly industrialised and, mechanised nation snd 
enjoys the highest standard of living, 
of many underdeveloped’ nations jump to tk: con- 
clusion that their economic problems een be 
solved if.they can only build enough modern 


factories. This is a dangerous illusion: Ths secl . 
"the . 
‘tempo of progress of the economy as a wao.e”, 


pr oduction does not necessarily determine 


as India’s Second Five-Year Plan assumed. The 
demand for~steel is not self-generating, either 
is the demand for machinery. 


different from the. skilled artisan, and a ma-ket 
for finished industrial products. Neither zan be 
developed - overnight, and - stronger . the 
ties of a peasant-handicraft culture, the’ greater 
the difficulty of producing modern  indastrial 
workers and demand for machine-made products. 


Europe required: centuries to achieve the <ransi- 


ibrough - 


tion. . To. speed’. this cultural process 
government fiat, as the totalitarian  ccantries 
have attempted, causes a profound cultura shock 
and indirectly retards economic developrzen:. 
The case against heavy industries,  zreuted 
by the government and financed fhrough heavy 
'taxation or inflation is particularly obvicts in 


India with its very large supply of cheap labour, 
zap tal.. 


and its acute shortage of investment 
Economic logic calls, for the time being at least, 
for labour rather ihan capital-intensive indus- 
tries. It requires at least $10,000 in «arital 
investments to provide one, job in an automated 
steel plant, compared with S100 to $200 in 
cottage industries. Some. 100,000 steel plzws at 
$20 each will do far more for India’s ecznomnic 
development than a $2 million machine tocl. 

. This raises the whole pgoblematic ques-ion 


of capital formation and inyestments. Onc may: 
"well question a recent statement by one of "ncia's. 


'caltaral 


the ;caGers ' 


Industria:satüion . 
requires a peculiar type. of skilled worker, quite 
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hishest government officials that "there is only 
one factor of growth missing, and that is capi- 
tal.” Even though capital is admittedly impor- 
tant, the lack of certain psychological, cultural 
anc social prerequisites is probably a far more 
critical and difficult handicap. There are four 
ways in which investments can be financed: 
through private savings, private foreign invest- 
mens, government funds obtained through taxa- 
Hon or through the printing press; and finally 
th-zugh foreign aid or inter-government loans. 
It :s a widely held misconception that the four 
are complementary. The inter-American “Alli- 
ance of Progress” is based on this illusion. The 
four sources of investment capital can be com- 
plementary under ideal conditions, bèt in reality 
they are often mutually destructive. Private 
domestic capital formation and private foreign 
investments go hand-in-hand. Traditionally one 
devends upon the other. Public investments on 
the other hand, whether financed through taxa- 
tior or through inflation, are likely to hamper 
—<mtrary to  post-Keynesian  doctrine—both 
private capital formation and private foreign in- 
vestments, unless great care is taken not to 
undermine private capital formation through 
heavy taxation and to discourage private invest- 
mercs through direct government competition. 
Unfortunately, modern economic planners are 
ra~ety satisfied to use public funds to prepare 
the 5asis on which a private economy can deve- 
lop. Instead of building roads, schools, irriga- 
ticn systems, and enforce social and economic 


orde-, modern economic planners build steel 
mi: and power plants in direct competition 
wl private enterprise, and yet they wonder 


wky private enterprise seeks greener pastures in 
othe> countries. 

Foreign aid can provide a sound basis for 
economic development, but the temptation of 
inte--governmental loans being used to expand the 
pudle sector at the expense of the private sector 
is covious. The leaders of many - underdeve- 
loped countries and certainly many American 
experts, trained in Keynesian theories and raised 
in zae spirit of the "New Deal,” are basically 


dist=ustful of private enterprise and too im- 
patient to permit the development of a free 
economy by logical stages. They build steel 


mills before the peasant has learned to use a 
stee! plow, they build super-highways instead 
of zll-weather feeder roads even though the 
price of the cheapest car is equal to the average 
per capita income for ten years. When Mexico, 
and more recently Colombia, nationalised the 
remaining private power plants, in which Ame- 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


rican investors held a substantial stake, the 
foreign exchange needed to pay off the American 
owners was obtained through a loan from 
Washington. Instead of being used to build 
more power plants, American aid was used to 
spread socialism. Why should private investors, 
under such circumstances, risk their capital? 

Investment policies in underdeveloped coun- 
tries suffer from a basic defect in economic 
reasoning. Instead of starting with the available 
resources and planning their most effective allo- 
cation, much of what passes as economic planning 
in underdeveloped countries is concerned with 
production goals, usually far beyond the avail- 
able supply of capital and skilled workers. 
While there is an old saying that some men suc- 
ceed better than others because they attempt 
more, and the fraudulent check-passer may suc- 
ceed better for a while than his more honest 
neighbour, in the long run he is likely to get into 
trouble; and inflating the currency in order to 
achieve utopian production goals, like 
bad checks, is a form of fraud, as the two great 
scholastis writers, Buridan and Oresme already 
warned more than 500 years ago. Nor does in- 
flation pay in the long run. It hampers private 
capital formation, drives existing private capital 
abroad or into sterile treasure hoards, and scares 
away foreign investors. 


Of all the dangerous socio-economic  theo- 
ries which have found wide currency in receni 
years, probably the most deadly is the idea, 
which always appeals to spend-happy politicians, 


that a nation need not worry about the effect of. 


rising price on the balance of payments as long 
as the national income continues to grow at a 
rapid rate. As The Economist wrote recently : 
"One cannot believe the governments of the 
United States and Britain will labour under arti- 
ficial and irrational restraints on their economic 
growth,” ——meaning, the maintenance of a sound 
balance of payments position. In order to im- 
port machinery essential to economic growth, 
underdeveloped countries must export and they 
will find their foreign markets vanishing, if their 
prices rise above world market prices. The 
“growth-through-inflation” formula is under- 


mining the strength of the United States, and it” 


makes impossible the economic development of 
India except on a totalitarian basis and at a cost 
in human dignity and well-being far greater 
than even Mahatma Gandhi could have  antici- 
pated when he called the state a “soulless 
machine” which “can never be weaned from 
violence.” 


—— 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS - 


The Politics of Survival 


David Marquand writing under caption “The 
Politics of Survival” in The New Leader of 
August 6, 1962 says: 

. Whatever else may be said of it, no one can 
accuse the British Conservative party of lack- 
ing an instinct for survival. That instinct was 
shown at its most ruthless in Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s purge of the Cabinet last month. In 
the reconstruction, about a third of the Cabinet 
lost their jobs. Gnarled party war horses were 
put out to grass; new men were brought forward. 
But important though it was, this political face 
lift was not the most important aspect of the 
changes. The most significant feature of the purge 
was that poor, plodding Selwyn Lloyed—Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and chief exponent of the 
Government’s economic policies—was thrown to 
the wolves. ‘The reason for his fall was quite 
simply that the policies associated with his name 
have become bitterly unpopular with the elec- 
torate. 

This point must be emphasized if the Cabinet 
changes, and the course of British politics in 
the last year, are to be put into perspective. 
Lloyed fell, not through extraordinary incom- 
petence or sudden unpopularity in his own party, 
but because of his unpopularity in the country. 
Yet the polices which made him unpopular were 
not his alone, they were the policies of the whole 
Government—officially regarded until a few 
weeks ago as the height of fiscal wisdom. 

Another point should be emphasized, too, 
Had the Prime Minister wished only to change 
course under pressure of public opinion, and to 
promote younger men to high office, he could 
have done so without sacking Selwyn Lloyd. 
Lloyd, who was Foreign Secretary both during 
the Suez expedition and during the Anglo- 
American rapprochement that followed it, is no 
; stranger to the strategy of reculer pour mieux 
sauter. And if it had been thought unseemly that 
Lloyd himself should preside 
from what were nominally his own policies, he 
could have been moved discreetly to some other 
department. 

Instead he has been dismissed althogether, 
in the most abrupt and  humilitating manner 
possible, Clearly, then, Macmillan wished not 


over the retreat 


only to change course but to advertise the ckange 
as dramatically as he could. Lloyd's funczzon was 
to act as the scapegoat whose sacrifice is designed 
to protect the rest of the tribe from the wrath 
of unseen powers. 

But why should such a drastic manevver be 
necessary? What has the Conservative party 
really to fear from unseen power? The answer 
is that it has a great deal to fear. 

During the last six months the face o: British 


politics has been transformed, at least ‘or the 
time being, by an astonishing series of Pzrlia- 
mentary by-elections. In these by-elections the 
Conservative share of the total poll has fallen 
by as much as 30 per cent; the Labor share has 
remained more or less constant; and the —iberals 
have made off with the difference. Worse still 
from the Government's point of view, tk:. Con- 
servatives have lost two seats which would 
universally have been considered safe a year ago 
—one to Labor, the other to the Liberals. 


If the pattern of these by-elections were to 
be repeated at a general election, the ‘onser- 
vative party would be massacred; the Lakour 
party would have an enormous majority .n the 
House of Commons; and the Liberals would 
once again become a major party in terms of 
Parliamentary seats. The "if" is, of course, a 
very sizeable one. By-elections are an unsafe 
guide to subsequent general elections: It is quite 
normal for the pendulum to swing away from 
the Government in the middle of its term of 
office, and to return once again at the enc. 


But when all the qualifications have been 
made, the fact remains that the Conservatives 
have suffered a humiliating slap in the tace at 
the polls. It now looks like they will lose the 
next election. Why? 

There are, in fact, two main reasons—one 
relatively superficial, the other more profound. 
The superficial reason is the Government's 
economic policies during the past year, parti- 
cularly its so-called “pay pause.” The pay pause 
was originally imposed a year ago to halt inda- 
tion. But, unfortunately for its own future poli- 
tical prospects, the Governmewt imposed the sause 
without the agreement of the unions, and m a 
high-handed and arbitary manner perfectly calzu- 
lated to alienate them. 
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<he result was what might have been ex- 
pectei The unions failed to co-operate. Breaches 
in tb» Governments incomes policy began to 
appec- almost as soon as the policy was anno- 
unced. Before long, it became clear that the 
pausc would in fact affect only those too weak 
to resist it. The higher income groups were not 
touck:d by it in any case, and organized labour 
was zble to fight back. Those who suffered were 
the -norganized and semi-organized white-collar 
workers—-a social group whose support is indis- 
pensable for the Conservative party if it is to stay 
in pcwer. 

Not surprisingly, the white-collar workers 
took their revenge. In by-election after by- 
election, it was they, more than any other group, 
who deserted to the Liberals. It is they who 
have changed the British political landscape out 
of 21 recognition. It is to them that Selwyn 
Lloyd's head has now been presented on a platter. 
The Government can certainly be expected to 
exert its most strenuous efforts toward winning 
back this crucial group. What is not so certain is 
that these efforts will succeed. 

For the Government has to face two for- 
midzble obstacles. The first of these is the schi- 
zoparenie social composition of the Conservative 
par 7, which is, above all, the party of the 
classes posturing as a party of the masses. In 
order to win elections it needs the support of the 
white-collar workers and the lower middle 
class generally, of the suburban commuters and 
mo-Egage payers who have recently been desert- 
ing en masse to the Liberals. To win their 
support, it has to present itself as the architect 
of prosperity and economic growth. 

But the Conservative party is also the party 
of "he “old” middle class, of the retired colonels 
ani the widows living on fixed incomes in the 
genteel squalor of some seaside boarding house. 
Ard the economic interests of this group are dia- 
me‘rically opposed to those of the “new” middle 
cless in the housing estates. 

To the “new” middle class, economic growth 
means cars, washing machines, holidays on the 
Continent and a steady ascent up the ladder of 
stucus. To the “old” middle class it means, , in 
prectice, inflation—and inflation means slow 
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strangulation. The “new” middle class saw Lloyd 
as an economic executioner ; the “old” saw him 
as a potential savior. 

Already the voice of the “old” middle class 
has been heard, tuttutting morosely over Llyod's 
fall. Lord Avon (better known as Anthony Eden, 
and next to Churchill the leading elder statesman 
of the Tory party) has publicly suggested that 
Lloyd was badly treated. This is not to say that 
Macmillan now faces a revolt from outraged 
Llyodites : that is not the Conservative way. It is 
to say, though, that he will be unable to count on 
much enthusiasm from an important body of his 
followers until he convinces them, by results, that 
Lloyd’s fall was necessary for the party’s future. 

The second and more profound reason for 
the bleak prospects, athough few Conservatives 
are prepared to admit it, is that the Government's 
unpopularity has deeper roots than the discontent 
of this or that social class. This is due to a grow- 
ing sense that the country has been allowed to 
drift for too long, and a growing—if still con- 
fused— appetite for change. 

‘The Conservatives won the election of 1951 
because they promised to end "Socialist auste- 
riy". They won the two succeeding elections be- 
cause it seemed that their promise had been kept. 
lor 10 years, the British people voted against the 
restrictions and shortages of the 1940s, much as 
in the 1940s they had voted against Munich and 
the Great Depression. But just as the memory of 
the '30s started to grow dim during the last years 
of the Attlee Government, so the memory of the 
Attlee Government is growing dim now. 

For the first time since the Conservatives 
came into office, the affluent society is being 
taken for granted. It is no longer enough merely 
to offer still more prosperity. It is also necessary 
to offer a solution to the problems which the 
existing level of prosperity hes brought. Most 
important, it is necessary to held out a vision of 
Britain more inspiring than that of endlessly in- 
creasing material prosperity, and more  contem- 
porary than the traditional Tory vision of 
empire. 

The real reason for the Government's loss of 
popularity is that the Conservatives have so far 
been unable to do either of these things. 





e Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji 
Printed and published by Nibaran Chandra Das, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
120-2, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road, Calcutta-9. 
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NOTES : 


The World 


Two sectors of the Cold War zones of 
the World contain just now the focal points 
of world tension. In one zone on the Hima- 
layan frontiers of the Indian North-West 
and North-East, the Red Chinese have siart- 
ed a.shooting war with the latest modern 
weapons and with masses of armed forces 
fully equipped with motor transport in large 
numbers and with mechanized arms and 
tanks at some points in Ladakh. In the 
otuer, the U.S. Government has imposed a 
naval blockade in force around Cuba, bring- 
ing to a head the rising tension caused by 
the arming of Cuba with missile bases and 
with jet aircraft inclusive of the latest 
Soviet jet bombers. This blockade move 
has received full support from Britain and 
a fair amount of approval from the O.A.5. 
(organization of American States), though 
not all of the members have signified their 
full support. Elsewhere in the World th: 
position remained very much the same at 
the end of October as it was à month back. 

The only notable event, in the way of 3 
change from the old order, was the revolt 
and uprising in Yemen against the new 
Imam, Seif-el-Islam el Badr. The actual 
revolt took place at the end of September 
and was led by Brigadier-General Abdullah 
Sallal, who is a Nasser sympathizer accord- 
ing to the Americans. It was first reported 
that the new Imam had died in his palace 
at San’a the Capital of Yemen, during the 
bombardment by the rebel forces at the 


outbreak of the revolt. But later it -wes 
found that he had managed to escape mro 
Saadi Arabia, and was trying to stage a 
come-back with the aid of men, money ir q 
weapons provided by King Saud of Sudi 
Arabia and King Hussein of Jordan. 
. This aid, in the shape of two small ar ics 
of about 1000 men each, raised and equiped 
by Saud and Hussein materialized abou’ the 
middle of October. The Imam | inv.ided 
Yemen with these but was beaten back by 
Saads Yemenite army of tribes-men ani 
regulars equipped with Soviet arms inl 
aided by Egyptian planes. Badr's fczces 
were driven out of Yemen territory ana 
the remnants fled into Saudi Arabia and <h + 
Bridish protectorate of Aden. It was rc- 
por:ed about the end of October that Eid: 
died in Saudi Arabia shortly after Wi, 
second and major set-back to his fortures. 
The rest of the Arab World has now caly 
two things left, King Saud and Kk ng 
Hussein. .The revolt in Yemen seems tc be 
simmering down into tranquillity, but -ne 
cannot be certain about these last strcng- 
holcs of mediaevalism and tribal feuds 
After the settlement in Algeria of the 


"joust for power in favour of Ben Bella, that 


sorely tried country and its people has row 
a chance to restore normalcy to their way 
of life. In the rest of Africa no major ine d- 
ent of World significance took place in O« o- 
ber although the Congo problem is still fər 
from being settled—and evill be so, so kag 
as British, French and Belgian financiers 
keep on fishing in troubled waters with ne 


33t 
active aid of Roy Welenski the Rhodesian 
champion of British colonialism. 

The Cuban affair was brewing for a 
long time. It started coming to a heac last 
September as the tone of the following ex- 
treets from the New York Times of Sep- 
te:nber 30 would show: 

Russia's fleet of open-sea trawlers has 
sharplv expanded in recent years. The 
trawlers helped the Soviet Union two years 
ago to surpass the U. S. in total marine 
caich and to move into fourth place among 
world fisheries, with an annual haul of more 
than 3,000,000 tons. 

The Soviet fishing fleet has also been 
suspected of spying. Trawlers flying the 
Russian flag—and reported to be equipped 
with radar and other electronic gear—have 
repeatedly shown up at U.S. naval manou- 
vers, at nuclear testing areas in the Pacific 
and in U. S, offshore waters which local 
fishermen have reported to be notably lack- 
ing in fish. 

Last week the U. S. had new cause for 
concern over the Soviet fishermen. Fidel 
Castro announced that Russia would help 
his regime build a $12-million port in the 
Eay of Havana and Moscow announced that 
its Atlantic fishing fleet would harbor there. 
The U. S. Defense Department was worried 
taat the new port not only would provide a 
Western Hemisphere base for spy missions 
bv Russian trawlers but could also be easily 
adapted for use by submarines and other 
military vessels. 

The announcement of the harbor pro- 
ject, part of the Russian economic and mili- 
tary build-up of the Castro regime, intensi- 
fed debate in Washington over U. S. policy 
toward Cuba. 

Thus far the Kennedy Administration 
has followed a -hree-part strategy: (1) 
close surveillance, with preparations to use 
torce as necessary if the build-up appeared 
to give Castro capabilities for aggression or 
subversion anywhere in the Western Hemis- 
phere ; (2) pressure on NATO allies and 
other non-Communist nations to withdraw 
neir ships from the Soviet supply line to 
Zuba; (8) increased efforts to persuade 
—atin-American netions to tighten hemis- 
cheric “isolation” of Cuba through economic 
and political sanctions. 
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The debate ranged over a wide range but 
the most crucial questions were those of the 
inerease in the vulnerability of the Ame- 
rican Continents if the Soviets could esta- 
blish advanced bases for the aerial, naval 
and missile bases in Cuba, which is within 
a iew minutes’ flying distance from Florida. 
The implications of the Monroe Doctrine 
were discussed thread-bare as well. Indeed 
these questions swayed the public mind to 
a very great extent in the U.S.A., where the 
mid-term elections are in the offing. 

Then came identification of several 
large-scale missile bases under construction 
and in various stages of nearing completion 
on the island of Cuba together with the 
confirmation of the news of the presence in 
increasing numbers of technicians etc., from 
the Soviet armed forces. The continuous 
supply of jet aircraft and other weapons of 
war were also confirmed. And the reaction 
of the U. S. Government finally culminated 
in this naval blockade. . 

The Secretary-General of the U.N.O, 
Mr. U Thant has asked both sides to call a 
halt for a fortnight while negotiations might 
be put into progress to find ways and means 
to release the tension which has mounted 
almost to the explosion point. Talks ara 
proceeding through the agency of Mr. U 
Thant with both the Soviet’s Premier 
Khruschev and President Kennedy of the 
U.S.A., but as yet there is no indication ci 
any lowering of the tension. There is a 
newspaper report of an offer by the Soviets 
lo dismantle all warlike arrangements like 
missile bases etc, in Cuba if the U.S.A. 
would receiprocate by abandoning the ad- 
vance bases in Turkey. This offer has been 
virtually rejected. 

. Incidentally it may be said that the 
semi-official approval given by the Soviets 
—as signified in an editorial of the Pravda— 
of the Chinese proposals for cease-fire and 
peace on our Himalayan frontiers is un- 
doubtedly a resultant reaction of this naval 
blockade of Cuba by the U.S.A. It is evid- 
ent that the Soviets would like a negotiated 
peace between China and India at this stage, 
so that she does not have to strain relations 
with China, nor alienate India by withhold- 
ing help. The question of the insatiable 
greed of Expansionist China and the shifty 
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and treacherous nature of her constantly 
changing demands and assumptions has not 
been taken into consideration by the Soviets 
for obvious reasons. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
what is an undeclared War consequent on 
the invasion of the territories of India by 
Red China. It is a very difficult subject to 
comment upon, editorially, at this stage. On 
the one hand there is the question of 
national solidarity, that is, united and un- 
qualified support for those in whose hands 
we have trusted the defence and preserva- 
tion of the sacred soil of our motherland and 
the liberty and prestige of the nationals of 
India and, on the other, is the question as to 
how far the ignorant and inefficients of New 
Delhi have jeopardised the defence organi- 
zation through the putting of incompetents 
—and may be corrupt ones—in charge of 
essential posts. We are well aware of the 
fact that it is dangerous to level slashing and 
damaging criticisms at this crucial juncture, 
at those who have grossly bungled and 
blundered in the direction and administra- 
tion of the Defence department, but none- 
theless we have to ascertain beyond all 
doubt that the self-complacent wiseacres 
who are at the helm of our affairs have at 
least realized the limits of their knowledge 
and competence. Parliament has been 
called into session a week before the previ- 
ously announced date and we hope this 
matter will be plainly determined through 
the united efforts of all members who have 
the freedom of India at their heart. 

There is no doubt that the northern 
defences of India have been neglected badly 
where communications are concerned and 
the Defence Forces have been badly let 
down with regard to modern weapons and 
defensive equipment. It is useless to say 
that Foreign Exchange stood in the way be- 
cause cascades of Foreign Exchange have 
. been spent since 1958, in the execution of 
the precious Plans and in various other 
ways. And it was apparent to the whole 
world since 1958, that Red China was pre- 
paring for an invasion of India, though the 
wise men of New Delhi might bave been 
blissfully—-and wishfully—-unaware of the 
impending massive assault that would follow 
when their preparations were over. 
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We had received an assurance, some 
time back, from Pandit Nehru tha cur 
defences in the NEFA area were “adeg=atz.’ 
They have proved not only inadequate tut 
also incapable of being reinfoced wher tae 
time came due to total lack of commu .iica- 
tions. Then again we find that the oztic:al 
spokesmen at New Delhi laying great em- 
phasis on the employment by the Chinese 
of “mountain guns, heavy mortars and suto- 
matic weapons" in their assault on one cz our 
positions. One wonders what New Delhihed 
thought the Chinese would use when they 
attacked. Half-bricks and match-locks »e-- 
haps! The names of these weapons saurd 
impressive to totally ignorant people bu: és 
a matter of fact they are standard weazors 
which all armies of to-day are equinve.l 
with for use in difficult terrain. Our 
troops and our defences were most certainly 
nct adequately equipped to beat back ai 
assault with modern weapons. This was 
criminal negligence on the part of tios2 
who were responsible—but the  reckor ng 
can and should wait. 

But despite woefully poor equipn:en. 
and exceedingly poor arrangements or 
supply and relief, our J@wans have fough 
the enemy with their traditional valour anc 
staunchness. The fighting quality of tur 
troops was never in doubt and as the zall 
comes there would be sufficiency in numbers 
too. But modern warfare is not merelv a 
question of numbers and figting quaity 
alone—though in the long run that tells as 
the Germans found out in Russia and ae 
Japanese in China. The need of ‘ae 
moment is for fighting equipment that 
would match the invaders’ armament. Ard 


‘that has to be obtained at any cost. 


As regards the course of the actual wzr, 
the invaders are now moving away frem 
their communication lines and the questizn 
of supplies is likely to become more difficu.t 
for them as the Himalayan Winter with `s 
heavy snowfall sets in. This may gi-e 
cur defenders a breathing  space—b.t 
nothing more. 

At the time of writing these notes, there 
is fierce fighting going on, both in Ladakh and 
in the NEFA and our defences, on the line: 
taken up now, have held as yet. If ony 
adequate arms and supplies could be rushed 
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 upin time then there would be a chance 
fœ stabilization in the near future, waere 
our defence positions are concerned. 

The President has proclaimed a State 
o Emergency on the 26th of October and 
tLe provisions of the Defence of India Act 
have also been resurrezted through an ordi- 
nance issued on the same date. Mr. Desai 
his btcadcast an appeal to the nation to 
nm cbilize financial resources. A Cabinet 
Committee has also been formed, consisting 
-o? Pandit Nehru, Mr. Desai, Mr. Nanda, Mr. 
Menon, Mr. Shastr: and another, to deal 
vih the emergency. We hope, they will 
ciscard their pet fads and shiboleths and 
véke-up to the fact that they have to match 
tiir wits against an enemy who is trea- 
cherous and ruthless in the extreme and 
who takes an intensely realistic view of 
"Vorld Affairs in whith World opinion and 
"Vorld sympathy has no place. 


The news has come through thet Mr.- 


“Saruschev has accepted President Kenedy’s 
surance that U. S. will not invade Cuba 
ind has therefore ordered all missile bases 
r Cuba to be dismartled and the arms and 
»juipment to be returned to Russia. The 
World will breathe a sigh of relief. 


Qur Friends and Neighbours 


Who is a friend ? Old Chanakya in his 
wisdom laid down a definition which still 
holds good after the lapse of over twenty- 
taree centuries. He said “he is (indeed) a 
f-iend who stands fast alike in festivities or 
. Cissipation, famine or State-turmoil during 
trial at.the King’s tribunal and at the end 
rear the funeral pyre.” 

India is passing through a — of 


intense trial and it is, therefore, the time l 


-or the testing of friendships. It should. be 
-émembered, however, during the account- 
"ng, that our relations with our friends have 
‘deen conditioned to a large extent by the 
;over-emphasis laid. by those "who are, in 
‘charge of our foreign affairs, on the matter 
of non-alignment ard friendliness to all—an 
attitude which may be construed as being 
‘lukewarm all rounc. Further, the inept and 
over-adroit talk indulged in by some of the 
great men of New Delhi has given offence 
io many who resent ihe “holier than thou” 
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pose assumed by these ultra-clever men. 
The most prominent of the latter has been 
criticized in the following terms by the 
Nation of Rangoon, as RED by the 
Statesman ; i 

Rangoon, October 30.—“India’s Defence 
Minister has beer deceived by his own 
cleverness,” says the Nation, one of Burma’s 
leading English dailies, in an editorial cap- 
tioned : Mr. Menon and the War that has 
come to India. 

Mr, Menon has long attempted to con- 
vince his colleagues, the paper adds, that he 
enjoys a special relationship with the Com- 
munist bloc and this is perhaps why Mr: 
Nehru gambled so heavily when giving him 
the Defence portfolio. The “special position”, 
was proved to be illusory by the Pravda. 
statement of October 25 when Moscow 
called the McMahon Line “notorious” and. 
“a product of British imperialism” and said ' 
the Chinese terms for negotiations were . 
acceptable and reasonable. 

“But Mr. Menon’s political aan 
is not his only fault. His concepts of defence 
policies and military preparedness are even 
more shocking. Indian troops have fought 
valiantly but their fight against the well- : 
equipped Chinese has been one-sided because 
they cannot match their enemy’s modern 
weapons and support facilities. Lee Enfield 
rifles are no match for automatic Soviet 

weapons that are standard equipment _ us 
Chinese infantrymen." 

The paper says : "If India is to come a ' 
of the. proposed talks with honour she must 
abide by her resolve to arm and to render a 
good account of. herself militarily. Mr. 
Menon's: campaign for collection of gold to 
enable the country to buy arms cannot cover 
his sins of omission in the past in regard to. 
India's defence. It is extremely doubtful ii 
this defence can be effective under a Minis- 
ter who by his unpreparedness and reliance 
on Communist promises has jeopardized E to 
a great extent." : 

It must be said, however, in taking into 
account the Rangoon dailv's comments on the - 
Russian attitude that Cold- War alignments 
and considerations have undoubtedly influ-. 
enced the Soviet's reactions in the present 
crisis, which certainly has . claustrophobic 
.potentialitiés regarding .the world  situa-. 
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tion. Otherwise the eT up by the 
Nation is substantially correct. 

On the other hand, the response of the 
Western Powers, | particularly that of the 
U.S. and Britain has been. extremely good. 
We only hope that Pandit Nehru would put 
' first things first and not allow any of bis 
own pet shibboleths and prejudices to muddle 
up the offers of assistance «in arms and 
equipment, even if that involves the calling 
in of technicians and specialists. The lapses 
in our defence arrangements have been too 
great—thanks to the admitted mental 
aberrations of Pandit Nehru and his coun- 


sellors—and the crisis too acute to allow of 


any time for abstract considerations. 

The most friendly response at 
critical juncture has been from the Malayan 
Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 


. now on a visit to this country. We append 


below part of the report of his speech deli- 
vered at the Red Fort in Delhi on the 28th 
October, during the course of a civic recep- 
tion given him. The extract is from the 
Statesman ; 

The Prime Minister of Malaya, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, today warned all free 
nations, particularly those in Asia, against 


the evil intentions of China. “There is no: 


need to mince words. The Chinese, aggres- 
sion is a red signal of danger to the whole 
of Asia. The crisis in India is a challenge to 
. the entire free world," he said. 

- He called upon all free nations to 
consider carefully the motives behind. the 
Chinese aggression on Indian territory and 
not just sit and wait for the outcome. An 
open aggression on a great country like 


India could not be without strong motives. . 


There could be a difference. of opinion, 
but; according to him, the Chinese act was 
a demonstration of strength so that the 
whole of Asia should Íook to her. 

They wanted to capture the mind, heart 
and imaginatior of all Asian countries and 
- to put en end to all democratic set-ups 
Asia and turn them into their slaves. 

The Malayan Prime Minister, who was 
speaking àt a civic réception given him at 
Red Fort, said that Malaya was engaged 
in an drmed conflict with the Communists 
for 12 long years and the Malayans “know 
what they are like”. 


‘Malaya experienced -it, 


this ` 


in: 


The Chinese would’ 
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ife Gaie anywhere, in any manner, iu 
Asian countries to fulfil their evil motis es. 
Vietnam. Lad 
suffered for a long time and now India was 
suffering at their hands, he said. 

China, the Prime Minister said, ecilc 
not tolerate the existence of India—a 1C: 
cessful democracy which was a challeng? tc 
her bid for leadership of Asia. "What was 
happening in India—a nation stripped tc ‘its 
depths by the open and hostile act on żel 
borders by China—was of great importa:ce 
to other countries. 

In such a grave situation, he sud, 
Malaya had full sympathy and support Íor 
India. “In your fight,” he added, “you v.ill 
have many friends and Malaya will be oe 
of the strongest among them.” 

Amongst the Commonwealth countr «s, 
the response from Canada has been wv ‘y 
friendly and. the offer of arms and equiv- 
ment that can be supplied by her has been 
categorie and clear. 

There have been messages of sympatry 
and concern from a large number of frier l- 
ly countries from all over the world ard 
others are also pouring in, but we have o 
mention the above as being very remari- 
able amongst all received up to date. 

Regarding our neighbours, Nepal ad 
Pakistan, the position is different. We are 
told by our Prime Minister that our reu- 
tions with Nepal are quite friendly and w= 
would, indeed, like to believe it. But there 
are men close to the King of Nepal who a-2 
continuously poisoning his .mind against 
India and some Nepalese papers are vir-- 
lently anti-Indian. These are factors thu: 
are not.conducive to mutual trust ard 
friendship, taking into consideration tha: 
the King of Nepal is an absolute monare~. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the tem- 
porary misunderstanding caused. by tk: 
alleged raids into Nepal across the Indiai. 
boundary by Nepalese rebels will BE clea” 
ed up satisfactorily. 

As for Pakistan the relation yes bee- 
the reverse’ of fiendly, to put it mildly 
Indeed the only concern so far expressed b. 
President Ayub has been at the supply cf 
arms to hard-pressed Inflia. ‘The. concer- 
bas been: expressed in blatantly un-friendl. 
language. However, that was only to be 
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expected from a country where all the ele- 
rents of democracy have been ruthlesssly 
suppressed by a succession of dictators. 
Further the present attitude of Pakistan 
has placed considerable handicaps on our 
war effort because a very considerable por- 
ton of our army have to be maintained, at 
tze Indo-Pakistan border. 

We are told that "quiet diplomatie 
roves have been iniziated to smoothen rela- 
tions between Pakistan and India. There 
ere news agency reports of personal messa- 
gas sent by President Kennedy to President 
Ayub Khan and Pandit Nehru inviting them 
ta “bury the hatchet” in Kashmir at a time 
hen China has launched war of aggression 
against India. It has been also reported 
trom the Commonwealth Relations office at 
London that Mr. Macmillan has written to 
President Ayub Khan on the present situa- 
sion. Nothing is known about the responses 
zf President Ayub Khan to these moves. 


India and China's Entry into U.N. 


The following press despatch appeared 
the dailies on October 27. 

U.N . H.Q, Oct. 26.—India accused 
China today of “premediated aggression” 
against Indian territory but supported a 
Soviet proposal for the seating of the 
Peking regime in the U.N. 

Mr. B. N. Chakravarty, Chief Indian 
delegate, told the 110-nation General 
Assembly that his Government believed in 
zhe principle of universality for U.N. mem- 
oership and would not make an exception in 
the case of the Chinese Communists. 

“We also think,” he said, “that the only 
efective way to check Chinese military ad- 
venturism is to make her accept her respon- 
sibilities as a member of the world organi- 
zation and thereby be subjected to the views 
and discipline of this august body." 

Mr. Chakravarty prefaced this state- 
ment with a declaration that “China has 
committed flagrant, massive and premedi- 
tated aggression on the eastern and western 
sectors of our territory while glibly talking 
of peaceful negotiations.” 

“China pursued its aggressive actions on 
Indian soil despite the fact that India, year 
after year, has championed the cause of 
China’s admission to the U.N. 
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“Over the last few years the Chinese 
have forcibly occupied more than 12,000 
miles of Indian territory. Despite repeated 
Chinese attacks and despite the fact that the 
Government of China has no evidence to 
back up its claims to 50,000 sq. miles of 


Indian territory, he said, the Indian Gov-: 


ernment still clings to its firm belief in the 
value of peaceful negotiations." 

The words were spoken by Mr. B. N. 
Chakravarty without doubt, but the author- 
ship of this exquisite piece of Quixotism 
was undoubtedly that of Pandit Nehru. No 
one else in this wide world is capable of 
mixing the hard realities of the present-day 
world with the half-digested metaphysics of 
the academic cloisters of a forgotten era in 
this fashion. It must have taken all the 
stern discipline acquired by Mr. Chakra- 
varty during decades spent in the cadres of 
the Indian Civil Service, to utter them. 

One of the most admirable practices 
that Mahatma Gandhi diplayed was the 
rigid, though self-imposed, restraint on his 
faculties of speech. And his greatest failure 
in the training and teaching of those of his 
disciples to whom he bestowed his leader- 
ship of men, was in the very same disciplin- 
ing of this gift of expression. 

It would have sufficed if the Indian 
delegate had dissocited homself from the 
move. But no, he must put forward before 
the assemblage of naiions the illogical 
workings of the mind of a visionary. 

We wonder if there be another person, 
with the same responsibilities as Pandit 
Nehru, or for that matter any person with 
a knowlege of the present day world with 
and a logical mind, who thinks that entry 
in the U.N.O. would in any way curb—let 
alone check—Chinese military adventurism. 


Punishment for Spurious Drugs 


The following press report that ema- 


nated from Mahabaleshwar on the 20th of « 


October last contains an interesting pointer 
towards the shape of really deterrant 
punishments. 

The Central Council of Health has re- 
ecmmended that confiscation of property of 
dealers and manufacturers dealing in spuri- 
ous drugs should be provided in the Drugs 
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Act. The Council also suggested that the 
minimum punishment shculd not be subjeci 
to the discretion of the trial magistrate and 
also the relevant provision of the law 
should be applicable to Government facto- 
ries as well. These recommendations were 
„included in a resolution passed by the Coun- 
cil at its tenth meeting which concluded 
yesterday at Mahabaleshwar. 

The resolution also recommended that 
Ayurvedic and Unani medicines should be 
brought within the purview of the Drugs 
Act. 

The Council called upon the State Gov- 
ernments to develop drug control machin- 
ery on the pattern of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat drug control administrations 

Without entering in the legal implica- 
tions of the above recommendation we 
would like to say that it measures up to the 
common citizens’ idea of meteing out condign 
punishment to those who want to loot inno- 
cent and helpless persons by-unscrupulous 
measures. The remark that “the minimum 
punishment should not be subject to the 
discretion of the trial magistrate” also re- 
flects correctly the laxity of our adminis- 
trators and executives who deal out justice 
at their pleasure and on their whims. 

But this is only one section—and not a 
very big one either—of the fraudulent and 
criminal practices of hoardes of swindlers and 
_profiteers who are battening on the suffer- 
ings of the helpless people. We do not know 
when the Government is really going to 
move against the dishonest scoundrels who 
are amassing crores through the agony of 
the people. 


The Government and the Profiteers 

Of all the evils that have persisted since 
the days of World War II, artificial scarcities 
and profiteering are the two that seem to 
defy public opinion and affect the social and 
economic welfare of the people most griev- 
: ously. Indeed it has sapped publie morale 
to such an extent that even sane and intel- 
lectual people, who are conversant with 
public affairs and have an effective faculty 
of reasoning on intricate social and econo- 
mis problems, find it difficult to challenge 


the conviction that has prevailed with the 


Common Citizen to the .effect that all the 
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ministries amd the executives are working 
under the domination and direction of these 
filthy blood-suckers. 

We ourselves have been forced to ine 
conclusion that not only is corruption ram p- 
ant in the highest places but that every one 
concerned with the administration and ccn- 
trol of the Union and States is fully aware 
of the ways and and means through which 
corrupt practices—the inevitable corolla-y 
of large-scale profiteering—work wih 
impunity. The extracts from a news-letzer 
trom Madras given below would  indica.e 
our meaning. The news-letter appeared .n 
the Hinusthan Standard, dak edition, ior 
October 4: 

MADRAS, SEPT. 28—Women from all 
walks of life recently described at a publc 
meeting their hardships due to the contiru- 
ing rise in the cost of living. The Unicn 
Minister without portfolio, Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari, was present. 

One working class woman said she azid 
her husband had to go without food for seve- 
ral days because of high prices. A middle- 
class housewife complained that she had t5 
send her very young son, still worthy ci 
education, for a job just to meet the family 
expenditure. 

An honorary woman magistrate appre- 
hended that the rising cost of living would 
aifect the moral capacity of Indian women ; 
how could they withstand privations for so 
long a period ? 

Another woman referred to the 
honesty of food traders. 

Mr. Krishnamachari said all these years 
he had been studying the trend of risin.: 
prices. He knew that the poor remainec 
poor and the rich were becoming richer. The 
Government had no method to check thc 
price trend. 

Those who took part in the meeting in 
cluded wives of Ministers, well-knowr 
social workers and Congress members. 

The State Chief Minister, Mr. Kamara, 
himself feels that something has to be done 
to hold the price line. Sometime ago the 
Tamil Nad Congress Committee appointed z 
committee to report on the increase in the 
prices of essential commaities. Mr. Krish- 
namachari was the chairman of that Com- 
mittee. That report was not made public, 
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but Mr. Krishnamachari referred to it at the 
women’s meeting. -It was held that this 

.izport contained radical recommendation: 
‘ncluding the operation of the foodgrains 

“rade by -qulasi-government organ:sations 


celuding co-operatives. 


A; the meeting the accent was on co- . 


3peratives. Many speakers wanted the 
grains trade to be taken away from-the 
.-Jzivate sector and Mr. Krishnamachari 

agreed with the view. | 

Is this a prelude to the opening of such 
3o-operatives in this State by women? It 
seems that large-scale trade through women's 
. 20-operatives throughout the State, is in the 
offing. 

What puzzled Bron ds in this State 
was the Bland avowal by Mr. Krishnam- 
achari about inflaticnary tendencies and why 
zne Government had not acted and still 
resitated to act. Any way he had plunged 
rimself into a controversy likely to disturb 
. tne Delhi Secretariat walls. . 

The hopeful note at the end of ilie above 
- extract regarding the Delhi Secretariat walls, 
seems to have beer. over-optimistic. As yet 
we do not see any signs of an awakening of 
our tinsel gods to the dire plight they have 
placed the trusting peoples of India through 
*he torrents of money—largely wasted—they: 
have poured into their precious Plans 
whicn so far has only further impoverished 
che poor and super-fatted the bloated profi- 
seers and corruption mongers. 

There is a tacis assumption in the letter 
‘hat thé steep rise in the cost of essential 
zomrhodities and protective food-stuffs is 
iue to inflation alone. There is no doubt 
that the inflation consequent on the feckless 
spending on the Five-Year Plans is the main 
cause of the all-round rise in prices, but 
‘that rise does not by any means include the 
exactions of profiteers. Does 
plain the-rise of price of fish in Calcutta 
from six annas.a seer in 1940 to four-and- 
" half rupees in 1961-62, or does it iridicate 
how the market (black of worse) price.of a 
controlled drug fluctuates between Rs. 11.50 
“and Rs. 22? 

The only explanation is the rapacity of 
the profiteers whg are bleeding the helpless 
public with the knowledge of the officials 
and with the implied consent of the highest 
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greatest enemies of the common 


inflation ex- 
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authorities who have not stirred a finger— 
though some of them have wagged their 
tongues vigorously—either to help the people 
or to restrain the-profiteers, who-are the 
citizen, 
sapping as-they do his morale and morals. 
Lately the Planning Minister, Shri, 
Gulzarilal Nanda, has awoken to the fact that 
the Plans have played havoc with the well- 
being and staunchness of the people. He has 
been thinking furiously—so we are told— 
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and talking loudly in a high way. We 


append below some extracts from the news- 
report of a Press Conference held by him in 
New Delhi on October 24. 

The Planning Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda, declared that the profiteering menta- 
lity in times.of national emergencies was 
going to be “ruthlessly smashed.” 

He announced at a Press’ Conference 
that the Government was not going to-tole- 
rate any rise in-prices because of the national 
crisis created by the border situation. 

“There will be no relaxation in the 
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measures aimed at controlling the rise in. 


prices and no mercy will’ be shown’, he 
declared. 

Mr. Nanda said the Planning Commis- 
sion has worked out a scheme of action to 
control prices which was now being consid- 
ered by the Government. A decision was 
expected.to be announced shortly. 


Mr. Nanda said that he was going to — 


personally supervise the implementation of 


(A 


measures “aimed at UU ERE. the rise in 


prices. 


Asked whether the Third Plan was like-: 


ly to be revised to divert greater resources 


to defence purposes, the Planning Minister 
replied, there was bound to be some adjust- 
ments in the Plan programmes. He’ declar- 


'ed, the defence needs would have ‘over- 


riding priority over everything else ?' 
Mr. Nanda, however, hastened to point 
out that the border. situation has 'only 


strengthened the ,Government’s determina- , 
tion to implement the Plan as fully as pos- ' 
sible so as to increase production and streng- 


then the national economy. 

. Mr. Nanda also announced at the Press 
Conference that the Bharat Sevak Samaj, a 
voluntary organisation with over one mil- 
lion members, has drawn up a seven-point 
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emergency programme to render services of 
various kinds in the national crisis created 
by the border situation. 

Proceeding further regarding the pro- 
gramme drawn up by the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj, Shri Nanda said it will primarily con- 


= centrate on constructional work in the 
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border areas of the country and that "the 
organisation has also decided to set up a 
chain of consumer stores as a means of 
checking a rise in prices." 

“The seven-point programme oi the 
organisation consists of : 1. Rendering assist- 
ance to the families of military personnel ; 
2. mainter:ance of the morale and solidarily 
of the community; 3. to provide trained 
construction workers to meet the needs of 
defence; 4. opening of consumer stores to 
check rise in prices; 5. render emergency 
service in border areas; 6. enlist people’s 
co-operation in mobilizings, etc." 

We confess that we are not impressed, 
either by Shri Nanda's “pep-talk” or by the 
prospects of the profiteers being controlled, 
without a drive being set into motion against 
corruption. 

We are told at every step that the consti- 
tution stands in the way of the punishment 
of the guilty. Indeed, even our President 
has said that our laws and our administra- 
tion takes equal care for the safety of the 
guilty ones and the innocent ones alike. He 
has put it in his accustomed mild and philo- 
spohical manner. But in reality the law- 
abiding and the innocent must suffer and 
perish if the law-breakers and the corrupt 
ones are allowed to work their will on the 
people with impunity, as they are doing to- 
day. 

Unless corruption is eradicated with a 
strong and ruthless hand from the highest 
places and unless legislation against the 
corrupt and the lawless is effectively 
brought in, there is no way out. If the 
Constitution stands in the way it must be 
mcdified or else it will soon be paving the 
way for a dicíatorship. 

There must be redress for the hundreds 
of millions that are suffering the consequen- 


.ces of lax controls, ineffective laws and half- 


hearted measures for the checking of calami- 
tous deterioration in the economic life of the 


people. Teeth and clamps must be put in the 
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laws and lax administrators must be punish- 
ed and sacked. Otherwise all this big zalk: 
about morale by Pandit Nehru or that on 
the checking of profiteering by Shri Nande 
seem to be a futile waste of breath to us. 

THE Epnrrca 
Inciting Marauders 


Weakness in the body politie inci:es 
marauders to break in and to make the mcst 
of their victims’ helplessness. Indian histcry 
since 1947 is a shameful chapter of glorified 
weakness. Before that the formation of -ue 
Indian National Army by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, which was the na.ural avd 
logical development of the fight against tae 
British carried on sporadically in Bengel, 
Madras, Punjab, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
elsewhere, made the British understacd 
that India could not be kept down by them 
for much longer. They, therefore, gave zp 
their imperial domination over this naticn 
as befitted a wise and practical nation. Eut 
the Indian side was neither wise nor practi- 
cal. While a World War and great sacrifices 
made by our millions brought us nearer 
freedom, our leaders began to act in a mar- 
ner which made them the laughing stock cf 
the world. They spoke of love and human 
brotherhood while demanding freedom. 
Large numbers of political workers moved 
about with them, went to jail for peacef_l 
defiance of the ruling power and there was 
a general belief that freedom would be wen 
by peaceful means. Fundamentally one hei 
nothing to say against brotherhood c~“ 
human love. But a large number of person: 
who did not believe in love or peace took a.. 
this as a confession and proof of weakness. 
They demanded a partition of India on the 
false ground that there were two nations ir 
India, Hindu and Muslim and there should. 
therefore, be two States instead of one. Our 
leaders, who were eager for freedom and 
had not mustered the strength to take it by 
force, passed long years fraught with riot- 
ing and mass murders committed by the 
“other nation” and ‘eventually agreed to 
this partition in a weak-kneed fashion. The 
marauding “other nation" which was born 
in treachery and falsehood, continued its 
activities against India and. are even to this 
day grabbing portions of India by treacher- 
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ous attacks. The greatest example . of 
marauding and treachery was in Kashmir, 
where our leaders began singing love and 
peace, while our soldiers were dying Zor the 
country’s freedom ; and thus brought about 
a virtual partition of Kashmir, instead of 
throwing the marauders out entirely. 
When China began to annex, by force 
large chunks of India, after having invaded 
Tibet and “liberated” it to form an integral 
part of China, our leaders sat and watched 
things peacefully while they extorted from 
our countrymen a double-chouth of their 
hard earned income in taxes, in order to 
spend the money in peaceful economie ven- 
tures most of which did not work out 
eccording to plan. As a result of this ad- 
venturous folly our army, navy and air 
force did not develop fully and well 
and we could neither throw out infil- 
trators from hostile neighbouring countries 
nor prevent invasion of our own land by 
China. We went on delivering speeches, 
making announcements, sending messages 
of protest and generally speaking acting in 
a very peaceful manner, which, our enemies 
-ightly interpreted as a sign of national 
decadence, folly and cowardice. Tne land 
of a mighty race of fighters was slewly be- 
coming a land of weak-kneed money grab- 
bers who thought only of getting rich. 
The Chinese watched this development and 
soon made up their mind to invade India 
and to grab the entire Himalayan region. 
They had come into possession of about 
20000 sq., miles of our territory by peaceful 
means, due to the negligence our Govern- 
ment, and they thought a little skirmishing 
will soon give them the rest of the Hima- 
layas. Of the Himalayan States they thought 
nothing. They could pich them up later as 
and when they so desired. So began the 
Chinese invasion of India in Octcber 1962 
on a lar-scale and a full military basis, This 
caught our leaders, not only on the wrong 
foot, but in a prone and somnolent icu 
E s A.C. 
The Corgress and the Crisis 


The Congress never delays nor procrasti- 
nates when it confes to holding meetings and 
making speeches. Whether or not nada is Brahma, 
nada, that is, vozally made noise, is surely the 
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very essence of Rashtra niti. If politicians talked 


less and worked more for the people's safety and 


benefit there would be fewer crises on the 
national fronts. Our majority political party has 
been propounding the religion of Ahimsa since 
a long time. It is even now not quite clear whether 
in their list of spiritual—moral priorities anything . 
at all can gain precedence over Ahimsa. We can 
not say that it is an act of delinquency to be 
peace-loving and to be saturated with the milk 
of human kindness. But one may be permitted 
to say that love cannot replace gasolene, when 
jt comes to driving motor cars. Nor can love be 
a substitute for food in times of famine or for 
arms in war. Those who are wedded to the ideal 
of Ahimsa are by nature unfit for defending the 
nation against ferocious enemies. They can give 
their lives for their ideal and become martyrs ; 
but their martyrdom can hardly compensate 
those who will lose their lives, property and free- 
dom as a result of the superior moral reactions 
of the non-violent defenders of. the nation. So 
that the Indian National Congress should not at 
this crisis jeopardise their immortal soul by 
giving up their ideals. They should hand over 
the work of national defence to persons who are 
at a lower moral level and who will have no com- 
punction about killing and crushing out enemies. 
Lovers of humanity have a habit of wishfully 
creating friends out of enemies and living in a 
fools’ paradise. The Congress had been bhai- 
bhai-ing with the Chinese till day before yester- 
day, so to speak, and today we find the Chinese 4 
have killed thousands of our beloved brothers 
and sons in a treacherous manner. Once in 1946- 
47, the Congress put the Goddess of Peace and 
love on a high pedestal and worshipped her by 
sacrificing a third of our ancient land. And 
after that India went through a period of mass 
murders, rapine and desolation, the like of which 
never happened in India before. In India the 
most popular goddesses are Durga and Kali and 
both represent Shakti that is divine strength 
which destroys evil with ruthless courage. The 
most popular religious text, the Bhagavad Geeta,.< 
teaches us to be dispassionately courageous and — 
to do our duty fully and well without any 
thoughts of brotherly love and unhampered by 
any scruples which may obstruct us in the path 
of duty. Our enemies may be our brothers, and 
they very often are so; but we must not forget that 
in the face of our supreme duty to defend .the 


‘fifty years. 
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motherland, that Congressmen must Toig Ahimsa, 
the Communists must forget their international 


brotherhood of communists, capitalists must for- 


get their wealth and workers must forget their 
economic rights; and drive him out of our 
territory. Our fight is threefold. The Chinese are 
threatening us from the North. Enemiés are also 
sitting “on our other frontiers whom we must 
watch with sleepless eyes. And we have many 
kinds of “fifth column” within our country. The 
Communist fifth column, the cowards’ fifth 
column, the fifth column of ignorance and so on 
and so forth. The idea that fresh blood must 
come into the government is sound. But the 
fresh blood will be really healthy and good 
it is taken from the people instead of the dead 
and dying political parties. 


We must remember that the Congress way of 
looking at things is useless in times of war. War 
effort is not flood relief nor development 
cottage. industries. Nor even moral regeneration 
in the sense of establishing a Band of Hope world 
of non-smokers, teetotallers, vegetarians, Kirtan 
singers and what not. “All our leaders who be- 
lieve in love and peace. at all costs must resign 
and go yielding place to fiercely arrogant non- 
believers in the defunct ideologies of the last 
Many of these leaders totally lack 


. the ability to think realistically. They are satis- 


fied that they are pragmatic when they are only 
> dogmatic. Unless these- people can change and 


S shed their complexes, they will havé-to go sooner 


or later. The sooner the better. All. politics as 
found in India have a flavour of disloyalty to 
the Nation. The party first, the Nation next is 
the moito ‘of politicians. Some even ignore 
nation and swim in extra-territorial waters. When 


_ the Congress talks -about a Total Effort they of 


their spiritual overlords have already. 


~ 


all 
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course, expect people to follow the Congress. The' 


Communists still whine about negotiations when 
violated 
our frontiers. In these circumstances the people 
..of India must reorientate their minds about poli- 
tics and their political obligations. An all party 
Government of India will not be represéntatiive 
‘of the peoples of India. For all the members of 
the political parties would not form’ even 
9 per cent of ‘our population. The vast masses 
must be awakened to the needs of the hour. And 
this can only be done by men and women ‘who 
e have not sullied their reputation in the eye of 


if 


of. 


the 
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the greater public by belonging to political 
parties. E i 
‘Russia, America and Others 

' The latest: news from Russia are. quite nn- | 


equivocal and clear:, Russia has a nal 
pathy for the Chinese. Which means Russia 
not supporting the Chinese physically; but 


sm- 
i 
u 


.morally prepared to do so in case they feel .he 


Chinese require such support. Russia has a.sc 
said in clear terms that she is not going to d.li- 
ver any weapons, to India. We are thankful tc 
Russia for her honest and truthful assertions -e- 
garding her moral position. We may expect to 
see full scale Russian aid being given to China, 
if the latter country ever has to go on the deccn- 
sive. Russia would not have declared her polisy 
if-she had been sure. of China's success agairst 
India. She now feels that India will. fight back 
arid may even invade the alleged Tibetan ter-1- 
tory of China. India will now find it difficult -o 


reliberate Tibet ;- for the Russians, and tae 
Indians too, have admitted, however perjuci- ` 


ously; that Tibet is an integral . part of China. 
Another reason for Russia's declaration. of 


. policy is that India is trying to obtain arms from 


the U.S.A. This action puts India, perheps 
tacitly into the American bloc. India may say 
she is seeking aid from a member of the United 


Nations Organisation ; but that will not put her 


back into favour with Russia. India- should nct 
depend on the U.S.A. and Great Britain for hez 
supplies of arms. She should buy and securz 
arms from West Germany, J apan, Sweder., 
Switzerland and other countries too in’ order: te 
keep clear of the Anglo-American bloc. Ther 
i$ a question of safety.too which India must, al 
ways remember. After China's treachery, Indie 
has no reasons for trusting Pakistan any more 
than she can be trusted on grounds. of facts. Her 
armies are poised for action on the -borders ci 
India at all times and India should never belittle 


her as a potential enemy nor believe her one bit. ` 


During this time of a grave national emergency 
India can be stabbed in the back and should be 
careful that this does not happen. Our war effort 
therefore should include all thát extra effort re- 
quired to guard the Indo-Pgkistan border: fully 
and.well. A part of our over all. strategy vis-a-vis 
the Pakistani menace is our preparedness to' do 
without American or British arms ; for we may 
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obtain arms from these countries for use against 
China ; but we may not get those supplies in 
case we have to fight Pakistan. This angle of 
vision should be developed and used in full detail, 
before anything happened. For the Chinese inci- 
dent has proved to the people of India how negli- 
gent and careless a government managed by 
idealists can be. For all practical purposes ideal- 
ists, fools and crooks provide the greatest 
breaches in our national bastions. We must not 
put our faith in any of such persons. 


A. C. 
The Evils That Must Be Resisted 


Jesus Christ told his followers to avoid 
violent retaliation and to turn the other 
cheek in answer toa slap on one. Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu said that even if he had been 
bruised by assault he would still give only 
. love in return. Count Leo Tolstoy advised 
allnot to resist evil. But all the above pro- 
phets and saints must have been expound- 
ing the basic principles of individual mora- 
lity when they pronounced their words on 
the force that love had to win over personal 
enemies. Individuals have a habit of retali- 
ating on the slightests provocation and this 
usually leads to no gain and to great loss 
and injury at times It is therefore of real 
advantage to individuals to control their 
passions and to maintain peace even when 
provoked. Many of the fights between 
persons in ancient and medieaval times were 
the outcome of individual intolerance and 
angry retaliation; and these fights caused 
loss of life quite frequently. Sometimes 
simple accidents progressively involved 
. many persons and led to family feuds and 
even to wars. Human passions were the great- 
est obstacles to social progress in those days 
and many were the fights that devastated 
all lands for no particular reason, except 
just quarrels. Brotherhood and love there- 
fore were greatly needed to keep the social 
atmosphere sweet and to prevent murders, 
fights ard unnecessary destruction of pro- 
perty. In modern times people have learn- 
ed to ignore others and to control their pas- 
sions. They do not draw swords at the 
slightest provocation nor come to blows 
whenever there is any difference of opinion. 
so the ancient “shalt nots” are not so 
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necessary nor socially useful as they had 
been in the past. It is therefore quite a 
mistaken approach to social problems to try 
to apply the rules of individual conduct to 
collective behaviour. Entire nations neither 
collectively slap the cheeks of their millions; 
nor can the millions uphold any rational 
ideal by not retaliating to violations of col- 
lective national rights. The evil of a blow 
given to an individual is not comparable to 
the evil of killing a group of 10000 men, 
women and children. So that, while biy 
not resisting a blow or a.kick a person may 
help maintain social peace; the same method 
cannot be adopted to any advantage when 
a nation sends its armies into another land 
to burn and devastate a million homes. 
One man can sit down and meditate for 
days, weeks or years; but a nation cannot 
do so without starving and dying out. In. 
short personal moral laws cannot be adopt- 
ed by large groups without modifications. 
So that when India tried to be saintly in a 
collective manner, the absurdity of the 
moral effort caused her discomfiture at 
every step. And it did not inspire any 
saintly reactions in her enemies’ hearts; 
at least not collectively. India lost a third 
of her territory to begin with and then 
half of Kashmir as a reward of her saintli- 
ness. In between more than a million men, 
women and children died and several mil- 
lions had to flee their homes. The Chinese, 
incident is just about beginning and no one 
can correctly foresee how it will end. One 
thing, is however quite clear. It is that 
India has received such a rude shock at this 
denouncement of all her bhai-bhai foreign 
policy that she may even abandon the path 
of love and peace which she had been tread- 
ing alone, with her eyes shut to counteract 
that loneliness. If the China incident 
worked out in our favour, we would have 
escaped the natural consequences of our 
folly by the barest margin. Ctr leaders 
went deliberately into the quagmire of 
cheap sentimentalism and nearly handed 
over our motherland to our enemies. We 
can not come out of our trouble unseathed. 
But we are now prepared to be wiser and 
practical and that will be our ticket 1o 
SUCCESS. 


t 


MEN A. C. 
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War Effort ia : 


The first principle guiding and  condition- 
ing a total war effort is bringing all persons into 
the scheme of that effort. By all persons are 
meant those who are true to their motherland 
and are prepared to forget all other considera- 
tions which may keep them apart from one 
another in the face of this great danger to the 
Nation's freedom. The Congress must first of 
all forget that they are a political party as sepi- 
rate from the people of India most of whom are 
not members of the Congress nor adherents of 
the Congress faith and creed. The other parties 
too must forget their creeds and secret desires 
and lend whole-hearted support to the war effo:t. 
The government should publish a full list of 
goods and articles required for war purposes 
and the people of India must produce those 
things in adequate quantities, as well as conserve 
the supplies of the same by restricted civilian con- 
sumption. There must be no hoarding of these 
goods either for profit or for private use. The 
men and women of India must volunteer to live 
and work on a war basis. Unnecessary moving 
about, travel and wasting time and money should 
be cut down to the minimum. Civil defence arrange- 
ments should be made immediately by the people 
without encumbering government with the work 
and local policing, fire fighting, nursing and 
medical treatment, etc., etc., should be arranged 
by popular effort. Government should be 
approached for guidance and essential supplies 
only. All persons of military age should be imme- 
diately mobilised and put in training for fitness 
and basic skill in handling instruments, imple- 
ments and in developing general abihty, Cycling, 
swimming, rowing, riding, carrying equipment, 
first aid, motor driving, cart driving, etc., etc., 
can be undertakekn by vast numbers of persors 
without requiring any assistance from govern- 
ment. There are signs that the political parties 
are trying to take advantage of the grave emer- 
gency that has arisen and to control the war 
effort as a whole. If this is permitted to be done, 
the war effort will be hampered. Non-partymen 
and women must be asked to form local com- 
mittees and volunteer bands for work of all kinas. 
Otherwise the vast majority of the masses ot 
India will merely, sit back and watch the politi 
cal parties going into action, and the war effort 
wil neither be intensive nor extensive. The 
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leaders of India should control their party isel- 
ings and work for India. " 
Defence Public Relations in India 


We were a little heartened by what the Pz-m« 
Minister of India had to say on the inadecua- 
cies of India's public relations which is univer 
sally asknowledged to be today a most vital == 
of modern offensive or defensive weapon, iz 
course of an address to Delhi's students a ^ev 
days ago, and underlined the need to gear up zhe 
Governments’ propaganda and public relato 
machinery to meet the current emergency wth 
out delay. The Prime Minister, obviously, was ir 
quite a frank mood when he said this, for gene 
rally it has never been the policy or practice c: 
himself and his Government to acknowledge: 
their failures or to admit incompetence ever 
where it has been the most gloringly obvious. 

The machinery ‘of propaganda and prilli- 
relations is a most vital item of defence eq-ip 
ment not merely in their efficacy in promo-e 
public awareness of and participation in mee-ng 
national emergencies, especially so in the even 
of war, but also promoting sympathy and a: is 
tance of friendlv peoples abroad. This last is nc 
less vital in the context of present day werlc 
situations and can never be overlooked or igno ec 
without jeopardy. 

And the Prime Minister is very right wher 
he admits that our propaganda or public reia- 
tions organs are not merely inadequate, they ars 
even hopelessly incompetent. Why this should be 
so in the face of the very well paid organiza’ :on 
that is being maintained at immense expendicrs 
to the public exchequer is a pertinent quest:zn. 
But any one with an iota of intelligence and 
imagination who may have been listening in tc 
our public relations broadcasts during the last 
week or ten days, must realise the depths of n- 
anity that could at all be possible. There is no 
dearth of trained talent in the country which zan 
and should be immediately drafted into the zer. 
vice and our defence public relations develozed 
into something sensible and stimulating. 


K. N. 
The Defence of India Ordinance 
€ 


While we heartily endorse the Government 
vf India's decision to issue an Emergency F.o- 


ieo s the President a India and, teas 
under, to promulgate a Defence of India -Ordi- 
nance endowing the Government with wide and 
extraordinary powers of legislation and ‘executive 
action to enable them to effectively deal ‘with the 
emergency situation that has «arisen. within the 
country as a result of Chinese warlike aggression, 
we hav been looking with keen interest into the 
clauses of the new Ordinance with a view to dis- 
coyerirg what provisions, if any, have. been 
-ncluded. therein.to effectively deal with a possibie 
Drice-spurt: that such a situation, we apprehend, 

would. be normally bound to occassion and the 
tonsequent dislocatior of civil supplies, unless 
effectively deterr ant measures were taken to 
prevent such. an eventuality. We. have, unfor- 
tunately, been -unable to procure a copy of the 
Gazette of India Extraordinary, as we go to press, 
in which the Ordinance is stated to have been 


published and have to rely mainly on summaries. 


and news reports appearing in the deily press. 
In- one such report befére us we find that the 
Ordinance is said to have been promulgated to 
“deal effectively: wita three. problems in the 
context of the situation .created by Chinese 
aggression, —Law and Order, Defence needs and 
Civil Supplies.” "^^. š 

. The matter of civil supplies, we presume, in- 
cludes an appropriate apprehension of the vital 
need, as a necessary defence measure, to hold the 
price line at an even keel and to take effective 
measures to deal with the matter in the requisite 
manner, , 
regard to-our past experiences of tlie breed, that 
black-marketeers, profiteers and those hoardes 
of anti-social . racketeers in this country, who 
have been used, orn every conceivable. occasion 
and opportunity, to- battening upon human misery 
and distress, must have been looking forward to 
the emergency situation as has now arisen within 
the country, as a golden opportunity for reap- 
ing a fürther.rich bined and must have been 


' We have rot the least doubt, having 


- 


Ahapa their. claws with unholy anticipatory” 


glee to once again tear into the entrails of the 


soc order and thus contribute their quota of 


evil to chaos and disorder at a juncture when 
order and discipline are vital to our very national 
existence.” This is a'^ possible eventuality which, 
in our opinion, is to be dreaded with the ‘gravest 
apprehension and We would’ like, therefore, to 
emphasise with ‘all the force that-we may com- 
 mand,'the vital need to'deal with this aspect of 


- 
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emergency social control with unswervable deter- 

mination: and steadfastness. ZG 
Our expreience, so far, of Government's 

ability to deal with this very necessary social 


need, even under ordinary conditions of existence, . 


has never been, happy or encouraging. Our 


apprehensions, therefore, as to what-extent the. * 


present Government of the country may be relied 
upon to devise really effective measures to’ deal 
with the evil, should not seem to be either un- 
reasonable or even exaggerated. In a situation 
like the present.one it is. far safer, it seems .to 
us, to start with a reasonable measure of cauti^n, 
apprehension and doubts, rather than be 
complacent or over-optimistic. And precedents, 
so far, have not done anything, we must reitera'e, 
to- remove these reasonable doubts and apprehen- 
sions from the public miad. Even before the 


present emergency had arisen, prices have been, 


continually sky-rocketting. The Government, while 


being unable or unwilling to do aything about | 
it, .have apparently been speaking with two 


conflicting nuances simultaneously on the subject. 
While some eminent Union and State Government 
Ministers, including the Finance . Minister him- 
self, have been anen o to conjure away 
public apprehension in the matter by trotting 
forth ' varous excuses and extenuating. explana. 
tions, not the least of which seemed to-us to be 
the absurd claim that the price rise was. an 
inevitable’ symptom of a growing economy and 


indicated the necessary build-up of. strength for 
‘the future orderly progress of: the economy, 


there have been others not the least among whom 
lias been the Union Planning Minister, who read 
in these continually rising Depil affecting 
not. merely. industrial raw materials 


aster.: The Union Minister for Planning has 
recently been most vociferous, about the matter 


and’ has béen. promising to effectively. hold the 
price line at any cost, even -to` the extent, if . 


necessary, of reimposing price-controls. He ‘has 
apparently been frank enough or honest enough, 


.however, to have more or less ‘publicy -askriow- = 


ledged that price control without control over 
the sources of supply or the -niachinery of dis- 
tribution, could not be expected to be very 
effective, All that the mountainous labour of the 
Planning Minister ' seems to have yieldéd so far 
in this regard is the squesking mouse of a-féw 
so-called “fair price shops,” 


~ 
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but also . 
essential primary commodities, protents of dis- 


Y 


and. a^ fiat compell. 


NOTES 


ing every retailer in the country to display a list 
of “permitted” prices of the commodities he may 
deal in which, however, does not appear to have 
been enforced so far. 

The Government of India, we have already 
been told a little while ago, have not yet been 


thinking in terms of a reintroduction of ration- 


up 


ing of essential supplies as an expedient towards 
effective price control Ín the present state of the 
regulation of supplies to the actual consumer, 
inspite of the intervening activities of the Union 
and States’ ‘State Trading Corporations, we can- 
not conceive of any means of effective check 
upon prices, atleast so far as essential primary 
commodities are concerned, without corres- 
pondingly effective control over the machineries 
of retail distribution. For the seat of the disease 
lies not so much in the machanics of supply, 
demand and distribution, as in the wholly in- 
human character of the trading community in 
the country and the authorities of the various 
official organs entrusted and empowered to deal 
with it on behalf of Government. It is this crisis 
in character that has to be dealt with effectively, 
never an easy matter even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but which would be bound to assume 
firghtening proportions at a time of emergency 
like the present one. What is worse, the aware- 
ness itself seems to be wholly absent in both 
official circles as among even the victims of these 
monstrous racketeers, of the treasonable contents 
of such behaviour at a time of national emer- 
gency like the present one when the very soverien 
existence of our State is being seriously 
challenged and threatened by an outside enemy. 
We are fully and even painfully conscious of the 
seriousness and gravity of our contention in this 
behalf, but the least needs of the situation 
does not, we feel, admit of any mincing of words 
in this connection. The Ordinance under 
reference, we find, has empowered the Govern- 
ment to list certain offences, during the con- 
tinuance of the present emergency, as capital 
ones meriting capital punishment or a liie 
sentence. We have looked and looked in vain 
into the terms of the Ordinance as published in 
the daily press for something that would indicate 
that the Government are equally determined to 
treat attempts to dislocate civil supplies or 
juggleries with the price lines as treasonable 
offences of a like gravity and meriting similar 
treatment at the hands of the newly promulgated 


3e 
JO 


emergency laws of the country. For, to us, 
nothing could bé more destructive of ptolic 
morale and confidence, which would seem tc be 
most vital ingredients of total national effor: ir 
the »resent emergency, than black-marketing ir 
the peoples’ food or racketeering in other th age 
whica enter into the needs of the peoples’ very 
physical existence. And, anything calculated tc 
destroy public morale at a time like this, mast 
be regarded as a most highly treasonable offerce 
agairst the country and the nation and shcuid 
merit the extreme penalty of the law. In any 
case, we are satisfied that nothing short oi 
such extreme measures would be akle to induce 
the community of the country’s detestable rac_e- 
teers and their even more detestable offic-a 
friends, supportes and protectors,—we have zot 
the least doubt that among these last could 5s 
counted even some: ministers of Governmen:— 
to draw in their claws. Unless this is and can ve 
effect:vely done, the entire structure of our cvil 
defence— and it is necessary to realise that tris 
has to provide the very first base for our fzr- 
ward and the necessary support to our valiaat 
fighting forces in the front line—would be bourd 
to remain shaky and ineffective if not actualy 
prone to crumble down into dust. 

I: should not have been necessary to say ell 
this on this very simple question. The structu e 
of national defence, it must be obvious, has o 
be built upon the morale and the confidence ot 
the masses of our people, boosted and strer;- 
thened by the community of our intolligents:a 
who constitute our lower middle classes. But f 
these very people are made the victims of tne 
situation by enabling the wholly amorei and 
monstrously anti-social community of racketecrs 
in the country to carry on their nefarious activ - 
ties in even larger measures than in normal 
times—and this would be bound to happen othe:- 
wise—without effective checks and hindrancez. 
how could any one expect their morale and thei- 
spirit of national patriotism to survive in iis 
circumstances? That such activities should, ther=- 
fore, be frankly regarded as highly treasonab : 
ones and dealt with as such both determined:- 
and without any kind of discrimination, 


‘obvious enough. Unfortunately our Government 


by their past behaviour, where they have bee- 
supposed to have failed oredeliberately omitte 
to bring to justice persons guilty of punishable 


offences even under the comparatively less rigor 
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rus penal laws of peace time, is not generally 
regarded to be strong enough to be able to 
effectively deal with the far more rigorous re- 
quirements of the present situation. Offences 
relating to black-marketing or other similar anti 
social racketeering have seldom been brought as 
“ar up as the courts of justice, but a large pro- 
portion of even the very few that have even been 
sent up for trial could not be dealt with effec- 
-vely because of some lacunae or other in the 
wording of the law or on some similar ground 
or other. The Government have never been known 


lo undertake legislation to remove the short. 


zomings or defects in the laws for dealing with 
crimes against society. It is this apparenil 
callous attitude of indifference of the’ Govern- 
ment who seem to conjure away all unpleasant 
facts relating to their responsibilities of adminis- 
tration by simply ignoring them, that today makes 
them suspect. Besides, the unholy fact of the 
Government speaking with a divided voice can- 
not be ignored or overlooked in this connection. 

We may not Lbs in quite desparate straits 
yet, but that 
. gravest national danger, is entirely without 
question. We must have unity backed by deter- 
mination and the strength to effectively and 
expeditiously liquidaie this threat to our national 
existence and all support and resources must be 
brought to the constituted Government of the 


country for the purpose. Government must also. 


be strong enough to shoulder the burdens of their 
present emergency responsibilities and must deal 
with any or all symptoms of anti-social, anti- 
national and treasonable activities with firmness 
and determination and, irrespective of the person 
or persons involued, mete out the extreme 
. penalties of the law without the least fear or 
favour. The country will support and bless the 
Government for such demonstrations of strength 
in the national welfare. It is also. necessary that 
the Government must speak with only ‘one voice,’ 
preferably for as long as they may remain in 
office, but at least, for the duration of the emer- 
gency. It would be better if no one, not even a 
Minister of Government except the Prime 
Minister alone, should utter a single word. in 
public during the continuance of the emergency, 


we are facing a situation of the. 
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except merely on a subject on which he may have 
been previously and specifically briefed. This 
would help to allay the sense of bewilderment 
that is being often caused by all kinds of loose 
and, sometimes, even contradictory statements frora 
supposedly responsible officials and ministers. of 
government that have been finding their Wy 
into the public press. 
K. N. 

Sanskrit Dramas 

Dramas provide convenient means of 
propagating high thoughts and ideas in an 
easily intelligible and pleasant manner, In 
our country, specialiy, Nataka, Yatra, 
Kathakaia, e.c., have always been recogniz- 
ed as very useful means of mass education. 

The Prachya Vani Sanskrit-Pali Drama- 
tic Troupe of Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri 
has in recent years, engaged itself in the 
laudable task of popularising Sanskrit and _ 
spreading India's cultural and religious 
ideals amongst the masses, through staging 
easily intelligible Sanskrit Dramas in differ- 
ent parts of India and outside. All these 


dramas have been composed in very simple - 


Sanskrit by Dr. Chadhuri. They contain 
thoughts and ideals befitting the culture 


and civilization of India. 


During this Puja vacation, the Prachya 
Vani Troupe was invited by the celebrated 
Navaratra Diamond Jubilee Celebrations 
Committee of Dwaraka. The drama staged 
there was appropriately Ananda-Radham on 
Radha-Krishna-Lila. ‘I'he performance last-* 
ing til very late at night was highly appre- 
ciated by all, specially, the Sanskrit Bhaja- 
nas and Kirtans sung in the traditional 
tunes. The citizens of Dwaraka were so 
pleased with the performance that they sent 
the Anga-patta-Vastra of Sri Dwarakadhish 
by special representatives from Dwaraka to 
Jamnagar to be presented to Dr. J. B. Chau- 
dhuri and Dr. Roma Chaudhuri at Jamnagar 
by the Jam Saheb, the Rajpramukh of 
Saurashtra. | 

Later the Prachya Vani Troupe staged 
the Shakti-Saradam and Mahaprabhu- 
Haridasam at the beautiful and spacious 
Hall of Ramkrishna Mission, New Delhi. 
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te m A DECADE OF DEMOCRATIC PLANNING IN- INDIA 
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History’ bears evidence that. men from time common ina of the plans have- bezn 
immemorial have been trying to improve ‘fulfilled. pole of the most common obj jac- 


. their lot with one or the other means. Adam tives were: " 


Smith and his followers suggested almost A Proge self-sufficiency in’ foce. 
complete freedom for individuals to imprové ` jj, Progressive reduction of unemp.oy- 
. their economie lot because they believed . .ment. 
that the natural balance of human-motives iii. Progressive reduction of inequali:ie: | 
will most effectively work in economic in income, ete, E 


affairs. This firm belief had led Adam | 
Smith to make the celebrated, statement Let us examine how far ‘the plans have 
‘that each individual was “led by: an invisible succeeded in achieving the above ob, ac- 
. hand to promote an end which is no part tives. : 

: 6f his intentions." Marx, on the other hand, i The Food Situation : India is primar ly 
suggested least. freedom - to individuals an agricultural country with 70% of “AG 
because to. him such freedom ‘will lead to population directly 'engaged on nearly 25C 
. exploitation and not^to the well being of million acres of land. During the decade tre 

the people. He, therefore, suggested greater plans are estimated to have soent nea-ly 
' and greater state control over the economy Rs. 1,551 crores directly on agricultural ead 
fof the improvement of the living conditions ' allied. developmental programmes .(apert 
‘of the peoplé  , . from the.indirect expenditure, such as, on 


. In India much could not be done in the transport and industry, etc.). In the third 
past because of foreign rule and with its -plan, the estimated outlay on Agricultuzo, 
liquidation in 1947, Indian statesmen gave Community Development and Irrigat_on 
serious thinking to impfove the depressed comes to Rs. 1,718 crores thus. making tLe 
living standards of the people.. Democratic.- total of Rs. 3,269 crores. over the 15-year 
Planning was the result of that deliberate -period (1951-1966). But withal the’ tremen- 
thinking and it came into force in 1951. The dous input by way of manpower and ma:2 
democratic planning. gave- the country a rial resources, the situation continues.to 7 
* mixed type of economy which neither con- almost serious. This can bé seen from tre 
formed rigidly to the principles of Capital- fact.that we paid on imports of foodgrains 
ism of the Adam Smith type nor to the about Rs. 660 crores in foreign. .exchan:e 
Socialism of the Marxian type and thus was. uptill 1957. Further the rising prices indi- 
a new experiment not only for India but cate that a near scarcity ‘situation exists, 
for the world at large. The mixed type of Further, while we raised about 25 milliza 
economy was--considered the best. to safe- . tons of foodgrains over the decade, the pcr 
guard.our democracy and at the same time capita consumption almost remained sta:- 
to take the economy to'the take off-stage. nant as seen from the figures given below 

Now when a decade. of this unique l 
experiment is over, let us-evaluate if the 1953-54 1956- 57 1958 -59 1960.€- 
.System of mixed economy has really deli- 1, Adult equivalent . 
veréd the goods.as efficiently as desirable population (in . 
and if not; whether the defect lies with the . millions) 330. 9 350. 5 363.7 376. 
system as such or with the working of this 2. Foodgrains 


dem 


system, so that necessary. changes may be available for . 
considered for the' smooth and speedy consumption (in 
‘growth of the economy in future. . “m. tons)’ 59.35 59. 29 65, 10 68.23 


The ‘best way of evaluating the plans 3. Per capita per’ . 
"would be to examine > how far some of the diem en oz.) l7T.4 16.4 . 17.3 -17.8 


- = 


534 


Thus the production has not outpaced 
the population and the Ford Foundation 


Team was probably not wrong in estimating ` 


-10 million tons as the probable ak Wee aby 
“or India’s 480 million people by the end of 
~966. The target for the Third Plan, however, 
7s the production o£ 100 million tons and 
even the achievement of this low target is 
subject to so many qualifications. Consider- 
:ng the lower target, continued food imports 
‘ander PL 480 and other programmes, grow- 
ing demand due to growing population and 
zrowing income, one can be convinced that 
the situation may remain at the margin even 
after 15 years of planning and 20 years of 
-ndependence. With the tremendous input 
3f manpower and material resources if the 
olans fail to provide sufficient quantity at a 
reasonable price, people may get disappoin- 
zed with the plans. 

ii. Employment: Its very exis:ence is 
considered an evidence of an economy being 
poor and underdeveloped. In India, the 
gravity of the problem can be seen from 
the fact that almos: every year the figures 
of the unemployed exceed that of preced- 
ing years and today after a decade of plan- 
ning the problem continues to ba very 
serious, While the Third Plan  envisages 
creation of more employment opporzunities, 
it admits that the problem may remain severe 
even after the Third Plan. Thus we find 
:hat even this second most important objec- 
zive has not been fulfilled as efficiently as 
it should have been. 

ii Inequalities in Income: Coming to 
the third common objective of progressive 
reduction in the inequalities of income so 
ihat a sound socialist pattern of society can 
be established replacing the old pyramidal 
Structure of incomes where at the cost of 
the masses few are rich, we find that much 
has not been done. According to one esti- 
mate the disparities have increased in the 
recent past and even Nehruji admits that 
the growing income has not been equitably 
distributed. The tendency of the rich becom- 
ing richer and the poor poorer still continues 

as evident from the fact that wherein iricome 
ratio was 1:150 few years back, it is nearly 
1:300, today actording to Shri Ashoka 
Mehta. 

Thus, by and large, we can say that 
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though the national income has gone up 
from Rs. 10,240 crores in 1951 to Rs. 14,500 
crores and is likely to go up to Rs. 19,000 
(approximately) crores in 1966, raising there- 
by the per capita income which is today 
Rs. 330 in comparison with Rs. 255 in 1951, 
but considering the over all situation with ` 
regard to foodgrain shortage, unemploy- 
ment, inequalities, rising prices, etc, we 
may easily conclude that the situation is not 
very hopeful and deserves serious thinking 
to analyse what has been wrong and what, 
in view of that, should be done in the 
future, 

But before we think of any improve- 
ment, we have to see first of all whether 
the system of economy as such is most suit- 
able for the economie growth and, if not, if 
it may be possible to change over to any 
other system the worth of which might. 
already have been tested by one or the 
other country. Secondly, in case our con- 
clusions are for the acceptance of the pre- 
sent system but cause dissatisfaction with 
its achievements, we shall have to modify 
or remove the obstacles so that future 
growth is smooth and speedy. 


System of Economy 


History yields eviderce of the fact that 
various countries adopted, at least in the 
beginning or during transitional periods . 
Capitalism of the Adam Smith type or So- 7 
cialism of the Marxian type. The tremendous 
achievements under these systems in Eng- 
land, America, France, Germany, etc., among 
Capitalist countries; and Russia, China and 
Poland, among of Socialist countries are 
before us and, therefore, while India could 
have adjusted to either oi the above systems 
for the development of the economy, she 
decided to adopt a midway pattern of mixed 
economy because probably both the systems 
were considered anti-democratic and since 
we decided to value our democracy more,-* 
the choice of mixed economy was considered 
the best. The second reason for choosing 
such a type of economy might be that by 
choosing outright none but partially both, 
we might extract the advantages of both 
but the disadvantages of none. But the 
system as such is not very important. It is 
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the discipline, the way of life that that 
system ensures, which should be important. 
We all know that in the transitional stage 
people must work hard, consume least, save 
more and invest more so that growth can 
take place as rapidly as possible. The above 
.two systems—Capitalism and Socialism, 
while poles apart from each other in ap- 
proach, both ensured that a disciplined life 
of hard work, least consumption, maximum 
saving and investment with the result that 
the pace of their development was far more 
rapid than we are experiencing here today. 


The experiences of the Soviet economy 
indicate that due to rigid state control, 
people were forced to work upto their maxi- 
mum capacity, were paid least for consump- 
tion with the result that production not only 
increased very rapidly but the cost of pro- 
duction also was very low due to low wages. 
The result of low wages was that people 
had least purchasing power and the State 
being the sole producer could easily mobil- 
ize the savings and accordingly the invest- 
ment rate was accelerated. This constant 
discipline, hard work and austere living 
ensured, in short, a very high rate of capital 
formation and the result was that within a 
short period of 2 to 3 decades, the Soviet 
economy reached a very advanced stage of 
development. 


While the Socialist economies through 
rigid control over consumption, over work- 
ing hours, over people dnd their rights, etc., 
ensured such a progress in a short span of 
2to3 decades, the Capitalist economies, with 
the non-intervention of the State, allowed 
the capitalists to exploit the situation who 
paid the least amount for the highest amount 
of work with almost the same results. Under 
this system too people not only worked 
very hard (16 hours a day for adult and 9 
hours for a child of 9 is not unknown of the 
English factories at the beginning of Indus- 
trialisation) but were also forced to sacrifice 
consumption because of the low wages with 
the result that the economy being organised 
by few, the accumulated savings by a few 
(Capitalists) could easily be invested and 
this circle of forced saving and investment 
in the Socialist economies by the State and 
in the Capitalist economies by the rich few 
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ensured that due to the hardest possible 
work, not only production increased but its 
cost also decreased and it gave a very gcod 
effect on domestic but more so on foreisr 
trade. (This need of maximising produc: on 
and minimising cost, particularly in ~he 
marketable surplus of foreign trade has 
assumed all the greater importance specially 
in the case of India where due to the grcw- 
ing population, income and sluggish gro'vtk 
neither the surplus for foreign market is 
increasing nor the cost of that little surg us 
for foreign market is decreasing with the 
result that we are lossing most of our maur- 
kets and in the context of the Third Pian 
when India needs more of Foreign -x- 
change, it is extremely necessary that zot 
only production should increase but its cust 
should also decrease.) 


Thus while both the systems  ensu-sd 
the hardest possible labour resulting in m-re 
production and low cost (extremely neces- 
sary for a developing economy) and “ne 
least amount of purchasing power with zae 
result that the investment grew treman- 
dously. But the difficulty with India is, 
that the present system, unlike the two 
quoted above, cannot ensure very hard work 
on the part of the people due to one or ~ne 
other reason including the democratic rights 
to choose the Government; right to str xe 
and organise Trade Unions; the right to 
enjoy his way of life in a way he likes, ec. 
All this have led to a situation which is 
absolutelv contrary to the situation wh ch 
we examined in the above two systems. 
The over all result of this system of der- 
cratic mixed economic planning are: 


1. That the right to organise trace 
unions and to strike, etc., has enabled the 
workers to get their working hours reduced; 
to get wages increased (These two sitta- 
tions are mutually contradictory  becav:e 
increased wage is the function of an i- 
creased production); to ask for other facili- 
ties which, however progressive, may not be 
very necessary at this crucial stage of ecoro- 
mic transformation. The result of all tkis 
has been that reduced working hours has 
reduced production whieh indirectly has 
effected rise in prices. Increased wages have 
directly affected increase in prices with tze 


^ 
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result that not bale within ihe country 
there is a: general « confusion but even in the 
foreign markets our competitive position is 
not very strong as is evident from- the loss 
of many -traditional markets like jute, tea, 
textiles, ‘ete. 

5» With ‘the further right to consume 
taeir'ineome in. whatever manner and“ in, 


whatever quantity they may like, the result- 


ct this unchecked freedom. is that they. (the 
citizens) can eüforce. the desire for higher 
consumption which directly retards the rate 
cf saving and consequently 
"his difficulty of higher rate of consump- 
tion could not arise in both the above sys- 
tems. because. of direct checks which cer- 
vainly are necessary at pa during the 
| --ransitional period. 


3. That the growing income with un- 


.checked consumption is also making ‘the 


“people luxury minded, with higher’ mar- 


-iagé and consequeatly - reproduction rates. 
The situation in the. other two extremes, 
particularly . under capitalism, was that the 
minimum wages net only directly checked 
-nigher marriage rates but also. indirectly 
shecked the population growth due to early 
deaths because of insufficient’ conditions 
of. living. While this argument in the 
enlightened 20th century would be absurd, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that with the 
„ability to:restriet consumption, we might 
have induced the. people to postpone, mar- 
'riages and this wovld have yield corres- 
ponding effects at.least on savings. . 
4. Fourthly, the higher prices, which are 
j claimed, to be a phenomenon ‘of a develop- 
ing economy, also.are due to higher wages. 
These higher prices directly affect our 
saving capacity and to that extent also 
investment. The higher prices also have a 


psychological effect upon the people, more’ 


sc.in an illiterate country where- they will 

question’ the benefits of planning when, on 

the one hand, the claim is preferred that 
production ‘is increasing or, in other words, 

-the supply, and the paradox that prices also 
are simultaneously, increasing. This would 

appear to be an unconvincing situation to 

the. masses and. the lack of enthusiasm on 

their. part would not be unjustified, > , - 

From the above, unmistakably, "we are 

led to.the conclusion that apart from other. 


=. 
+ t4 = 


investment. 


of living.- Therefore, 
persuade the people, during the transitional 
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factors necessary for economic: Dino some : 
of which of course; are not examined, it-is - 
extremely necessary for an. 'under-developéd . 
country striving for development to observe . 
very strict discipline at'least | during thé 
transitional period because thereafter the. 
economy may be expected to be taking care y 
of itself. . We also note that discipline ex- 
pects the péople to work in the ‘hardest pos- : 
sible manner, consume. the least, so. that 
more savings can be generated. for: invest- ' 
ment. This type of discipline -becomes all ' 
the more obligatory on the part of a country: 
like India where the population both in the. 


.absolute term and in relative aap once 


rates is extremely high. © : 
While .hard labour is’ extremely neces-. 


sary, it can’ be extracted either by-force or: 


by. incentives. In the above two systems, 
forced labour was at the cost of democracy ._ 
and India has decided to value democracy . 
more than the higher ` standard of living S 
enforced labour.: The only way out is, 
therefore, of incentives and persuations. 
Persuations presuppose " incentives either. 
immedite or in the long run-and are.te'be 
based on material benefits, But immediate 
material benefits will mean consümption of 
entire or may be a, substantial part of the 
increment of.income that incréased invest- ` 
ment may bring them. Therefore, àll that the 
economy can. provide, as incentives, woüld 
be-in the long run by way of good food, . 
good clothing,’ good housing, sufficient ' 
employment and other amenities- constitut- ^ 
ing -the higher and a more decent standard 
the economy has tó 


period to work hard, maintain consistant . 
discinline 'and a measure of austere living. . 
In other words, the dividend will come only, 
in the future. and if people ean do: this, 
knowing well that their efforts will lead to . 
a permanent improvement of status, there . 
is no reason why they would not find it. 
possible for a period of 2 to. 3 decades to" 
observe that rigid discipline which will 
lead to tremendous construction’ and pros- 
perity. 

Having said that a democratic economy 
can afford only an indirect incentive of’ 
better living in-the futrure, let us examine if^ 
Indian Planners could create those incen- 


^ 
- 


-= circumstances. 


. _ saving, democratic . 
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- tives ; and urge people to be more baci 
ious. When: people fird even today ; after T9 
years of planning that still food imports. aré 
Necessary, that greater unemployment, 


greater inequalities and greater difficulties: 


a ihey would pertinently question thet 
- even these, indirect incentives are missing 
today and people have begun to have doubts 
about planning in view of all the above 
In short, Democratic-Social- 
ism has failed to inspire the- people to work 
hard because the indirect incentives which 
are generally less effective becomes still 
more ‘so with the failure of the plans to 


achieve some of the basic objectives of the: 


economy. 


Similar is the effect upon saving—the . 


most, important. factor for development. 
` While the above two systems could conserve 
socialism has failed to 
~ invest the maximum possible saving. The 
fact that people have the liberty to con- 
sume-in whatever manner they like, indi- 
-cates that the trend is towards more-.and 
more consumption (and this is natura] also 
in' an economy, with a -depressed ‘living 
standard for.a.very long time) and higher 
the rate. of consumption lesser will be the 
rate of savings which, certainly is an anti- 
planning trend. We should be'able to per- 


. Suade the people to accept the motto : 


3 


^to-eat for living and not to live for 
eating" 


Our hurdles to work hard, to: save 


| more, to adhere to a strict discipline worthy 


,of living in a poor developing country, etc., 
are to a great extent the result of denio- 
cracy which though credited with many 
blessings, nevertheless sometime hinders 
our progress at a speed most desirable. The 


‘ right to vote, the right, to organise ‘trade 


unions, the main function of which, in India 
at least, has been to get the maximum wel- 
fare with minimum labour, ete., have .not. 
"been unmixed good. The result of this has 
` been that with pressures upon the Govern- 
ment, workers get promises and support 
from the top for all their acts of achieving 


"the objectives of minimum eost by way of 
labour, the maximum benefits through the. 


agency of trade unions’ and. with weapons 
like strike, etc. The continued strike at 
Bhopal Heavy Electricals for my 28 daya 


" 
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isa luxury of extreme, type- - which even che 
_advanced nations would not indulge in src 
“all this is because trade unions have “le 


. démocratie right to fire such an exploc:ve 


weapon like a strike and that also aga-usi 
àn Institution (Government Sector), whick 
being of the people having pledged to cc 
its utmost for the welfare of the peorzls, 


can certainly never think of doing any tne C 


detrimental to the workers. 

“The type of Democratic .Governmsrt 
however necessary from, various angles, at 
times is a hindrence -to economic" growth 
which, again, is very. necessary for the smoo F 
and orderly growth of democracy its.. 
But in this enlightened 20th Century, ne 
talk of abandoning democracy would ze 
absurd and equally absurd might be 77e 
introduction of early 19th century Capizal- 


‘ism or Socialism of the Russian. tyre. 


"Therefore, withiü the framework of der-c- 
cracy and within the framework * of ze 
present economic order, we shall have t» 
adopt such devices that the two Instituticns, 


viz, Democracy -and economic grov a3 
through democratic. planning, instead zf 
clashing, “shall complement the efforts 2t 
each other. 


Following are a few suggestions TZ- 
wards this end : 

1. We have to bring about somé adjust. 
ment between the growth of democracy. a22 
economic planning. Men in this. mater.a- 
listie world do not live just for valués alors 
but for material benefits also. Democera-zr 
has to make room for material growth. ev2t. 
at her own, cost because for her very 
existence and preservation, it is necessary 
that the economy should develop at a- ver; 
speedy rate. The recent history of sorc 
of the Asian countries should be à lesso- 
for us as to how ‘democracy died its uz- 
natural death due to sluggish growth anc. 
therefore, democracy instead, of coming ir 
the way of economic progress should b:- 
come so adjustable that through,its instit. 
tion, economic growth is accelerated. 

2. Strikes in democracy carry no-signi^- 
cance in general and particularly in the puz- 
lic sector. We must take it for granted that 
the Government of the people shall neve~ 
do anything against the people. Further, 
when the declared aim of.the Governmen. 
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is the prordotion of people's welfare and all 
its energy is directed towards the achieve- 
mant of that end, there seems little justi- 
fication for unions to organise strikes, parti- 
eularly in the vital industries. The recent 
etike at Heavy Electricals in Bhopal for 28 
days must have led to tremendous loss and 
eertainly could have been checked had not 
the Unions been equipped with such an ex- 
Diosive weapon. This requires serious 
consideration and if during war emergency 
such strikes can be forbidden, it is equally 
-egitimate to amend trade union legislation 
and see that strikes shall not be resorted to 
at least during the transitional period. 

3. Since forced labour must be reject- 
ad, sufficient incentives must be forthcom- 
ing. But a poor economy can’t afford nor 
should afford direct and immediate incen- 
tives and, therefore, all that it can ensure 
is long-term incentives. But since .long- 
term and indirect incentives are not very 
effective, the economy must see and infuse 
the people with the faith that the progress 
is rapid. People must not feel either the 
snortage of foodgrains or employment or 
such other deficiencies, feeling thereby that 
progress is uneven, because in that case 
people will loose faith in planning and 
with half-hearted efforts it shall not be 
possible to reach the take-off stage at an early 
time. The Planners may review changes in 
emphasis in “Choice of technique” could not 
be an effective means of achieving the pur- 
pose. By changing emphasis on small and 
medium irrigation projects, we may get 
immediate benefits and this may physically 
deliver more agricultural goods and there- 
by benefit prices and cost and above all 
faith in the process of planning. Similarly 
a little more emphasis on small and medium 
industries would ensure that people shall 
get more employment, more income and 
consequently greater capacity to save. 
Dnee they get the capacity, -—* can be 
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made to save more particularly when they 
would have physically experienced the 
benefits of planning. This initial encour- 
agement can push their spirit up to work 
hard, save more and invest more. Further 
the expansion of the small industries sector 


would also deliver consumer goods at a. 
rapid rate and may cause reduction in 


price. This general reduction in prices due 
to abundance of goods will not only im- 
prove saving capacity but physically also 
they may feel that the plans have done 
something and in future planning they may 
more actively participate, which is ex- 
tremely necessary. Today higher prices 
have led the people to conclude that there 
is a general shortage of goods and when 
huge amounts are being spent on plans, 
they fail to understand this erroneous situ- 
ation of general shortage of goods. The 


abundance of goods at reasonable price will - 


simultaneously create a very good psycolo- 
gical atmosphere which will in its turn, in- 
duce that faith that may induce the people to 
work more, save more, ete. This is an indi- 
rect incentive and in the absence of forced 
and direct incentives, that planners must 
provide such incentives at least. 


4. Population control is extremely 
necessary. While it is universally accepted 
that growing population is a headache for 
capital formation, the situation continues 
to be serious and the nearly 2% annual 


addition is very much undesirable in the? 


transitional period of economic growth. 
Family planning in the decade under review 
has done something but not enough. 

To conclude, we have to adjust to a 
type of discipline adhered to in the above 


A 


two systems, viz. Capitalism and Socialism, 


though through democratic means- because 
ultimately it is the hard work, constant 
discipline and austere living which shall 
enable the economy to reach its take-off 
stage at an early date. 
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T. H. GREEN AND THE IDEA OF STATE DEFIANCE 


By SISIR KANTI BHATTACHARJEE, M.A. 
Dept. of Political Science, Calcutta University. 


Tue problem of the proper relation between the 
authority of the State and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual is as old as the time when man first began 
to realise that he could not live without some 
sort of political institution. He is by nature a 
political animal. For the fuller and all round 
development of his personaity the State is indis- 
pensible for him. Therefore, we can hardly find 
any example in the whole history of human civi- 
lisation where people led a life without or out 
side the authority of the State however rudimen- 
tary or imperfect that State might be. Someone 
may cite the example of the Cyclopes who had 
no State and who always lived in family units 
where, as described by Homer, each male mem- 
ber of the family "gives law to his children and 
to his wives. This has been described by Arnold 
J.Toynbee as “the classic picture of an imagi- 
nary atomic individual", (ie. a self-sufficient 
unit), ^who have (the Cyclopes) no government, 
nor council, nor courts of justice.”* Even if we 
accept it for the sake of argument that such a 
people did exist we clearly notice one thing that 
even the Cyclopes were not isolated individuals. 
They had a close knit family organisation with- 
out which they could not live. Therefore, it is 
established that man living in isolation or unre- 
lated (as conceived by Rousseau) is altogether 
impossible. We may be right in supporting the 
conception of Plato that man is bound to live 
in groups because of “the fact that no one of us 
is sufficient for himself, but each is in need of 
many things."3 This point of view was also sup- 
ported by Aristotle when he wrote that there was 
the necessity of the State for “bare needs of life" 
and that it should continue to exist "for the sake 
of a good life."* It is very difficult to imagine 
that human beings can live for ever like a Robin- 
son Crusoe. That is why, the State, we may con- 
tend, is quite a natural institution for the com- 
plete development of man's personality. Though 
it is generally held by almost all schools of poli- 
tical thought, with the exception of the anarchist 
and to some extent the communist, that the State 


is essential for man there is a wide divergence 
among them regarding the scope of actions by the 
state and: the nature of the State. 

Some thinkers like Hobbes and  Bluntscali 
considered the State as an organism and in their 
opinion the individual can have no right aga:nst 
the State, for he enjoys all the rights by virtue 
of his existence as a cell in the mighty Leviatk=n. 
Just as it is quite ridiculous and unthinkable for 
any part of the plant or animal body having a 
right against or outside the- body, it is equally 30 
in case of individuals who are composing the 
body politic. Because of firm belief in this theory 
and its analogies Herbert Spencers arguments 
supporting individualism are considered illog- 
cal and inconsistent by some political scienticts. 
Any way, this much we can say that if the Staze 
is conceived as an organism, the individua?s 
right of State defiance would lead him to self- 
annihilation or, in other words, to defy the State 
is to commit suicide The State then if consi- 
dered as an organism shall always remain ur- 


defied. 


Another school of philosophers known as t= 
idealists has got a theory of the nature of t 
State having strong resemblance with that of the 
school just described, viz, the organic schou.. 
In the opinion of the idealist philosophers tz 
State is the highest manifestation of everything 
good and great. By obeying it and by being its 
member man can realise his best moral self. For 
the "State", said Hegel, "is fhe actuality of the 
ethical Idea" . it is absolutely rational in as 
much as it is the actuality of the substantial will 
which it possesses in the particular self-con- 
sciousness once that consciousness has been 
raised to consciousness of its universality. Thi. 
substantial unity is an absolute unmoved end in 
itself in which freedom comes into its supreme 
right. On the other hand this final end has sup- 
reme rights against the individual, whose . sup- 
reme duty is to be a member eof the State."5 Hege! 
further said that the State is the “actualisation o 
freedom” and it is “the march of God in the 
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_world.”3 The idealist, like Kant and Hegel have 


glorified’ the Staté to the point of deification. ` 
The State as described by Kant is also infal- 
"ble, omni- competent and divine in its essence 
and it is the sacred, duty of- the individuals to 
obey sits authority without. any question. If we 
accept the Hegelian concept that the State is the 
- objectification of reason then naturally the ques- 
tion of defiance of ‘its authority does not arise at 
all. For defiance against a State conceived in 
` such.a way would mean reasoning against reason 
‘and' hence such. individuals who do:not know 
heir own mind, who are guided by se’f-interest 
may rightly be “forced to be free’ to quote 
“Rousseau, for théir own good..Since the indivi- 
. duals can’ enjoy freedom by completely submerg- 
ing their will in the will of the State which is 
nothing but the real will of all, the- individuals 
cannot base.their claimr of rights on any ground 
E apart from or against the State. For the "State", 
said Hegel, "is the oné and only prerequisite of 
the attainment of particular ends and welfare."' 
But, in my opinion, ‘Hegel has not been pro- 
perly and faithfully interpreted always. It is true 
that the nature of the State and its relation with 
the individuals as described’ above is largely the 
view of Hegel It`is not however, right to con: 
tend that "my station and its duties," to quote neo- 
‘Hegelian: Bradley, of England, shall "he decided 
"by the State alone as advocated by Plato and 
Aristotle. The individuals have in their opinion, 


30 right to contest the claim of the State to assign 


the.posts and dutiés for them. It is further aveaed 
that the idealists including Hegel 
the individual by accepting the verdict of. the 
State should perform faithfully. whatever is given 
to hin without any grumble, for they argue the 
“actual is rational” and that is the way to enjoy 
freedom. This, it may be submitted, is not the 
view of Hegel because in his book Philosophy 
_of Right he clearly said, “In Plato’s State, sub- 
jective freedom does not. count, because people 
have their occupations 
guardians. In many oriental States, this assign- 
ment is determined by birth. But, subjective free- 
dom, which. must be respected, demands that indi. 
viduasl should have free choice in this matter." 
T. H. Green, the most famous of the Oxford 
idealists, had a concept of the State different 
from that of the German Idealist, , except Kant. 
Green was an idealist, therefore, it is natural 
that he would glorify the State, but it should be 
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contend: that 


assigned tó them by- the’ 


remembered that his glorification had none of 
the.zeal or. dogmatism postulated by most of the 
Germans or even some of the other English ideal- 
ists, e.g., Bradley and Bosanquet. There -is no 
doubt that the State is very much essential and 
without it’ the individuals’ can never hope to. 
reach the perfection of their moral self. “But 
Green was not willing to sacrifice the individual 
at the alter of the almighty’ state. He, like Kant, 


' believed that- the individual and not the State is 


the end. . The State should ‘create the cofiditions 
which'.wil help man to .be great. He was 
a Hegelian, no. doubt, in the sense "that he recog- 
fised and ‘emphasised the moral value and the 
majesty of the .State, but he did not forget to 
shackle the Leviathan with chains and, therefore, 
stipulated that the State is limited within and 
without. That he could not forget. the individuals 
in spite of being an idealist can be understood 
from his conviction that “the life of the nation 
has no real existencé except ‘as-the life of the 
individuals composing the nation.” “He wanted to 
make the human character a.perfect one and to - 
use the State for that purpose only. . He, there- 
fore, conceived the functions of the State to be 
essentially negative in character. The Staté in his 


opinion should act only as “hindrance of hind. ` 
.rances" 


as Dr. Bosanquet called it, to remove 
those barriers confronting man's moral life. The 
conception of social good and social conscious-: 
ness is also ‘another important. point in Green's 
philosophy of the State. | 
“But it must be remembered," said. ‘Barker: 
“that behind his conception of the State lies the 
idea of an eternal self . consciousness, ~ which . 
communicates to human consciousness the idea 
of the social good, and whose perfection, in turn, . 
human consiousness is ever seeking to attain.” 
The State, therefore; is the result of this conscious-, 
ness. And because of this whatever right a Gitizen 
can enjoy shall come to him only through the 
recognition of thé State. To Gren rights are nevez 
possibla except in the State or society which aims 
at the establishment of the highest good. Ana 


hence the. idea that if there 3s no law and State,. 


people could enjoy absolute liberty, as arguéd by 
Rousseau in the Social Contract and more 
thoroughly in his ` Discourse on Inequality, is 
nothing but an unpractical romantic dream. For 
Green believed that "without a society consious 
of interest there can be only powers, no rights."1? 
It is superfluous then to dilate on the point that - 
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“Law is the condition of liberty.” Green for these 
reasons never supported the philosophy of 
natural right as described by contract writers 
notably Locke and Rousseau. A State, it is true, 
presupposes various social groups where men had 
rights but when the State came into existence all 
these rights getting State recognition became 
legal. This has been put nicely by Barker. 
"Human consciousness postulates libexty, liberty 
involves rights; rights demand the State.” When 
thus the State is established man cannot think of 
a right that may shake the State to its foundations. 
So "real rights may be conceived" to quote 
Barker again," which are not in the State : only 
when they are in it do they become real rights.” 

If the philosophy of State is based on these 
principles, it is very difficult on the part of the 
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and interpreated it for Englishmen with a full 
measure of English caution, and with fui re- 
ferences to that deep sense of the ‘liberty o the 
subjects’, and thir deep distrust of ‘reason of 
State, which marks all Englishmen."5 Green's 
conception was that the force of the State is csti- 
fied so long and so far as it does service tc the 
citizens but if the State fails to perform the 
service tha the ground of political obligation 
disappars. “It is one of the merits of Green," 
argued Dr. A. D. Lindsay, “that he both rezog- 
nised that the State should and might render 
immense services to morality, and was also zer- 
fecil clear that it did not always render Lat 
service,—might indeed sometime do the oppose; 
that the citizen had, therefore, rigths against he 
State. If the State morally merits the citizens’ 


individuals fo get the right of State defiance. V/obedience there are times when it is the citizens’ 


Green has not said that the State is reason 
objectified and therefore, to resist the action of 
the State is to reason against reason. Neverthe- 
less he based the foundation of the State on the 
conception of common good and hence to defy 
the State may mean logically doing something 
selfish which is against common good. In such 
a case the citizens cannot be given the right to 
resist or defy the State's commands. It may not 
be out of place to compare here a similarity of 
the theory of Soviet Communist State of Russia 
with the aspect to Green’s philosophy. If we accept 
the proposition that the U.S.S.R. is a “Socialist 
State of workers and peasants’! and that the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union “is the 
vanguard of the working people in their struggle 
to build Communist Society”! it is simply 
impossible to propagate any philosophy however 
honestly or sincerely a man may believe it or to 
establish a party apart from the Communist 
Party. Because anyone doing or preaching some- 
thing against that party will be logically guilty 
of committing acts against the workers and 
peasants, Communist Party, it is explicitly written 
down, is always furthering the interest of the 
workers and peasants, so to defy that Party would 
be at least logically a bourgeosie crime. The 
relation between the individual and Green’s State 
which is based on common good is also similar. 

It would not be doing proper justic to Green 
if we include him in the same category as the 
German idealists. For “he” said Barker, “has 


seized the philosophy of Greece and Germany 
4 


duty to disobey the State."!6 Though it is rue 
that Green had the freedom and strength of mind 
to accept the right of State defiance in cear 
contravention of the idealist tradition for which 
he deserves our praise, yet it will be seen in ine 
following paragraphs that he made the exeric-se 
of this right almost impossible by circumsci»- 
ing its operation severely. The most important 
problem that has got to be faced is who is to 
decide whether a State is or is not rendering e 
proper service for which it has been establishe: ? 
In the opinion of Green the individuals ure 
to decide themselves by their own moral stande~d 
whether a law is for the common good. Every 
individual is born with some intelligence avd 
moral virtue and hence he for himself shor d 
judge the virtue or vice of a law by using us 
reason and conscience. Up to this point beta 
Green and Laski have got similar views. Ett 
they differ sharply regarding the right -f 
defiance. Green's idea is that in an advance: 
democratic State like England the problem f 
defiance is not a major one and he advised th-t 
a citizen “should do all he can by legal metho:'s 
to get the command cancelled." That means t_+ 
individual shall not be justified if he disobeys 
law whenever he may consider it bad before L- 
has exhausted all the constitutional means f 
rendering it inoperative. But “till it is cancellec. 
he should conform to it" For the '*commo- 
good,” contended Green, ‘“‘must suffer more fror 
resistance to a law or to the erdinance of a lege: 
authority, than from the individual's conformit. 


we 
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to a particular law or ordinance thai is bad, 
until its repeal can be obtained.” But here in ail 
lairness we should point out that Green also at 
some places recognised that the sovereign power 
is very often used against the will of the indivi- 
dual. He also contested the idealist notion of 
right that as all rights are derived from a 
sovereign and that the individuals have no right 
on any ground or occasion against the sovereign, 
for he believed that this idea “conflicts with the 
primary demands of human consciousness." if 
this is done by the state the right of the sovereign 
will be reduced to naked power and hence on 
moral grounds allegiance to it may be withdrawn. 

Before we claim our right or liberty against 
the State, we should properly understand the 
nature of liberty. Liberty, according to both 
Green and Hobhouse, is a social concept. There- 
iore it may be attached to the individual so far 
es he is recognised by other free agents in a 
society as doing something  worthdoing for 
society. “A right," Green believed, “then, to act 
unsocially—to act otherwise than as belonging to 
e society” on the ground that he has himself 
not consented to any limitation imposed by 
society, would be impossible; and Green 
empowered the sovereign to make an extinction 
of all rights of such individuals. He further held 
that a right to be legal must have two qualifi- 
cations. It shall be demanded by the individuals 
keeping in mind the idea of common good and 
secondly it must get social recognition. Some 
rights may be called natural in the sense that 
they are not found in a particular Stete though 
they are needed to make a man’s moral per- 
sonality a fuller one, "but they are not indepen- 
dent of social relation." It is on this ground that 
Green criticised the system of slavery. The slave 
because of his membership of a society has a 
claim to real right though a particular State 
may refuse to recognise it. To deny this right 
is to isolate that common human consciousness 
on which the entire social structure is based. On 
the other hand Green argued that whatever right 
a man may demand as a member of human 
society can be legal or fruitful only when re- 
cognised and supported by the State. Thus when 
the State recognises man's rights that existed 
prior to the State the State accepts these rights 
“under conditions *and limitations which the 
membership of the fuller whole (State)—the re- 
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conciliation of rights arising out of one sort oi 
social capabilities with those arising out of 
another—renders necessary."!? The citizens, as 
we have already seen, have no right to act 
unsocialy and as the State is acording to Green 
“the society of societies’ they cannot demand 
right against the State. The State is the “recon- 
ciler and sustainer" of the rights and hence so 
long the State performs this duty faithfully there 
can be no right‘to disobey the laws of the State. 
Whenever a citizen disobeys a State he has no right 
to do it except in the interest of the State, But 
Green conceded also that the "general principle 
that the citizen must never act otherwise than 
as a citizen, does not carry with it an obligation 
under all conditions to conform to the law of his 
State, since those laws may be inconsistent with 
the true end of the State as the “sustainer and 
harmoniser of social relations."?? What Green 
actually meant by all these apparently inconsis- 
tent statements is that the defiance of law defeats 
its purpose because it leads to anarchy and chaos. 
But the right of defiance may be granted to the 
citizens in exceptional circumstances on a “refe- 
rence to an acknowledged social good." Thus he 
argued, “whatever counter-rights he (a citizCa) 
has must be founded on a relation to the social 
well-being and that a relation of which his fellow 
citizens are aware." That means he must be 
able to point to some public interest which has 
not been recognised by the sovereign and whica 
impels him to defy the State with a view to re- 
dressing it. So this "common consciousness of 
utility shared by the person making the claim 
(of disobedience) and those on whom it is made" 
shall, in his opinion, be the acid test of defiance. 
Defiance may be motivated by two interests : a 
smuggler defies the law and secondly, Mahatma 
Gandhi defied the British law. In the first case, 
behind defiance there is no consciousnes of com- 
mon good, it is self-interest pure and simple. 
Whereas in the second case the idea of common 
good was more important. So Green might accept 
defiance of the second type but that too on rare 
occasions. Because defiance is always a paintful 
duty. “If we challenge the State," said Barker, 
“we must challenge it in fear and trembling. The 
presumption is always against us.”?? Thus coming 
to discuss the concrete case of slavery Green be- 
lieved that the system of slavery is bad no doubt 
but if the majority of the citizens support it and 
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if. it is TA by the State, the individual 
will not be justified in defying it. Before defying 
any law the citizen must first of all exhaust all 
possible constitutional means of redress, He will 
further see the reaction of the people to his 
actions or ideas and if the majority feels strongly 
like him, he-will study whether they are emo- 
tional or reasonable and he must also be pure 
in- his conscience. Green asked the citizens not 
to deceive their conscience and he caulioned that 
the law-breaking process once begun has no end. 
Once if is unleashed it is very difficult to check 
and general anarchy may ensue?3 Therefore, it 
is a dangerous weapon, to be used rarely. It may 
be fenton here that Green’s fear was not 
unjustified in the light of the happenings: i in the 
/post-independencé period of almost all the: politi- 
cally emancipated countries of Asia. The leaders 
‘of these countries used this weapon of State de- 
fiance ‘too often against the alien rulers and 
when they ` themselves became the rulers the. 
people had not been able to get out of that habit 
of defiance though a tremendous change took 
. place in the political set up of their country. 
Green's horror of anarchy. was so great that 
he -said, “As a general rule, no doubt, even bad 
laws, laws representing the interests of indivi- 
duals and classes as opposed to those of the cora- - 
munity, should be obeyed" . . . . because public 
interest, on which all rights are founded, is more 
concerned in the general obedience to law than 
in the exercise of those powers by idividuals and 
classes which the objectionable laws unfairly 


withhold."2* — 


It is interesting to note that Socrates held 
alniost, similar views regarding the right of de- 
fiance of State authority. Socrates was sentenced 
to death by the Athenian Government. One day 
„Crito, one of his disciples, came to the prison. 
where Socrates was staying and told him to 
"run ‘away, all the arrangements for which had 
already been made by him. Though Socrates was 
sentenced to death by a corrupt government and 
bad laws, nevertheless he believed: that if laws, 
however, bad they might be, were not obeyed by 
citizens the State would be destroyed for the law 

may say, “Tell me, Socrates, . . . .- do you think 
that a city may exist and - not. be .overturned, 
- where -sentence given has no force but is niade 
null -by private persons and destroyed ?"75 
. Socrates in his conversation with Crito further 


honour and obey and conciliaté 


persuade 
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elaborated ‘this ` point and ‘denied all rights to 
defy the law of the State. He argued, “you must 
your. coun-ry 
when angry, more than a father; you must eiber 
her or do whatever she commands; 

you must bear -in quiet anything she bids you 
bear, be it stripes or prisons or if she leads you 
to war to be wounded or to die, this you mast 
do, and this is your right .... . in war, in court 
and everywhere you must do whatever city , and 
country command."?9 Finally Socrates refused to 
comply with the request of his devoted pupils 
and the world lost the wisest man premature y. 
From the arguments of Socrates it is clear tLat 
he upheld the right of criticism or the right of 
freedom of expression but he denied the right to 
revolt almost in. the - same way as Green dd. 
This also reminds us of Kant's famous advice to 
citizens, “Grumble, but obey." ` 


‘As against this idea Prof. Laski has 
- pressed himself strongly. When Green concec 
that if the majority of a State are DET. a 
law however bad (e.g., system of slavery) thc 
dissenter “should obey it till publie ^ opinion 
changes; he placed duty to State on a higle 
plane than duty to humanity. Laski’s opinion is 
that if. even a single man thinks that a , sys: m 
supported by the law of the State is detrimen. al 
to the moral well-being of even a section.of tne 
people, he must protest and raise the banner of 
defiance against it despité the fact that the ma o- ° 
rity of the citizens support this bad law. Trcth 
can never be sacrificed to authority. History tells 
of countless “examples where a good government 
degenerated into an  arbitrary.one once the 
people had lost their habit of resistance. So La ki 
believed that “liberty is an inescapable doctrine 
of contingent anarchy.”2? Laski was more radical 
than Green. He believed that loyalty to an iccal 
is more important than loyalty to a law of tae 
State. "Prescriptions of the State," he argued, 
“are never . . . . final prescriptions" Because in 
his opinion “State action is action by gove-n- 
ment,” that “means a body of men and woren 
in possession of actual power"? "Therefore. it 


i 


is foolish to argue that those- people who happen 


to be at the helm of affairs of the State at a parti- 
cular time know the absolute truth and are :n- 
fallible. A true citizen must always discharge his 
duty by not simply following the dictates of te 
State like an automaton but by revolting when- 
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ever or wherever he finds denial of rights needed 
ter ocmmon good. It does not matter whether he 
is a lone fighter. “I may”, said Laski, “provoke 
hopeless defeat. or a victory which is a ees 
only at a terrible price. I must yet make the 
choice, in and of myself, of the conduct that citi- 
zanship implies".?5 Therefore, a true citizen need 
not be defeatist in his fight for true liberty be- 
cause as Aristotle said a good man may not al- 
ways be a good citizen.?? If the laws are bad a 
good man’s duty should above all be not allegi- 
ance to an imperfect State or unjust laws, but to 
truth and conscience. “There are, then, circums- 
tances,” said Laski,” im which resistance to the 
state becomes an obligation if claims to right 
are to be given validity".3? Up to this point, per- 
taps, more people will accept Laski’s philosophy 
<f State defiance. But he was too much of a radi- 
cal to be satisfied with this only. For he went to 
mie extreme point of this right when he demanded 
znat the citizens “may demand its (State's) over- 
throw by armed revolution" and what may 
=ppear quite fantastic to a student of political 
silence is that in so overthrowing the State by 
ermed revolution Laski claimed the protection of 
tne State. For he argued, “to be able to do any 
zr all of these things, with the full protection of 
tke State in so doing, is a right that lies at the 
bzsis of freedom" ?1 
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Prof. Ernest Barker held more or less the 
same opinion as expressed by Laski, though he 
Cid not support the extremes of Laski. If a 
writers works are condemned by the State as 
anti-State the writer may plead that there may be 
something higher than mere political obligation 
to a law, viz. truth, beauty, etc., and Bn the 
claims of political obligation conflicts with them. 
“he obligation may cease. Barker made a distinc- 
-ion between the ordinary law and the laws of 
Constitution and in his opinion the citizens may 
iefy a law which is against the Constitution and 
‘ustice but they must obey “unconditionally” the 
‘aw of the Constitution. l 

There are various grounds on which right 
to defv the State has been- supported by different 
schools of thought. As we have already seen it 
has been supported on the ground of natural law. 
The point they put forward in defying the law 
of the sovereign in ghe name of natural right is 
that, “law may be disobeyed firstly, and that it 
is possible in the name of justice, to disobey a 


tion of the 
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law which does not express, as all law: should, 
the idea of justice".? This was the point of 
view of those Americans and specially Jefferson 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence of 
the Ámerican Federation. Thus, the Declaration 
which bears great influence of Locke's philoso- 
phy states that God has given men “Certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That when- 
ever any form of government becomes  destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the people 
to alter and to abolish it, and to institute a new 
Government."3? The Declaration further stipu- 
lates that when a particular government tries to 
&büse powers given them “it is the right, it is , 
their (citizens) duty to throw off such Govern- 


ment.” This point of view was also supported b 
p pp y 


Blackstone when he wrote that the main aim of 


society is to protect the individuals in the enjoy- 


ment of those absolute rights which were vested 
in them by the immutable law of nature."733e 


It should be mentioned that in the Declara- 
Rights of Man of.1789 in France 
four rights were enumerated, liberty, . property, 
security, resistance to oppression. But the French 
did not include the last right, viz., resistance to 
oppression in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen of 1795. They had enough. ‘of 
this right during all the six years, ie, from 
1789 to 1794-5. Their enthusiasm cooled and 
ultimately subsided seeing their own creation. 
The vicious civil war, reign of terror and others 
achieved nothing but jealousy, hatred and lack of 
confidence and respect for law and organised 
government. It gives very nearly a picture of 
Hobbes’ state of nature and in such conditions 
the other three rights could not be enjoyed. The 
French being wise by their experience of the 
civil war and bloodshed dropped this dangerous 
right in the Declaration of 1795. 


The second theory by which defiance has 
been supported is the theory of utilitarian- 
ism. It is argued by them that government or law 
are there to increase the happiness of the citizens 
and hence when a government has failed to pro- 


.vide this to the people the latter have a right to 


defy the laws of such a government. Thus, 
Bentham argued it was “allowable to, if not in- 
cumbent on every man . . to enter into mea- 
sures of resistance . . . . when the probable mis 
chiefs of resistance appear less to him than the 
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probable mischief of obedience.2* Laski also be- 
lieved that utility should be the test of right. He 
however was no hedonist like Bentham. 

A third ground has been provided by the 
anarchist thinkers like Tolstoy, Gandhi and 
Thoreau. In their opinion the conscience of indi- 
viduals should be the supreme guide in any 
action. So when the conscience asks a man to 
defy a law of the State the man should act 
accordingly without considering this or that. 
Thoreau asks the question, “why has every man 
a conscience ? . . . The only obligation which I 
have a right to assume is to do at any time what 
I think right." He also believed that all “men re- 
cognise the right of revolution, that is the right 
to refuse allegiance to and to resist a government 
when its tyranny or  inefficiency becomes  un- 
endurable. This view is similar to the view of 
Laski as expressed earlier but it is different from 
that of Green. It was also supported by St. 
‘Thomas Aquinas when he asserted that in the 
"court of conscience there is no obligation to 
obey an unjust law”.3T 

It is then very difficult to give a clear and 
positive answer to the question, “Has the indivi- 
dual right of defiance of the State?” In general 
We may say that the people should obey the laws 
of the sovereign in his daily life. If we accept the 
contention of those thinkers who believe that 
man’s obedience to a particular law shall depend 
on the dictate of his conscience alone, we are not 
sure whether every man will be able to hear the 
voice of conscience properly. Men as they are 
found in a majority of cases are generally guided 
by immediate personal interests and it is not pos 
sible for most of them to rise above this selfish- 
ness and think about the laws of the State com- 
pletely disinterestedly. Nevertheless, we believe, 
at least in the final analysis, not only philosophi- 
cally but politically men should be given the 
right to defy the State. From our experience of 
human nature and their psychological behaviour 
as is found in politics we can say that most of 
the people are not very much interested in their 
rights and, what is more important, they prefer 
peaceful and orderly life to a life of revolt and 
anxiety. In a majority of the cases needful 
changes can be brought about by a vigillant and 
an organised public opinion by properly using 
the right of criticism which is conceded by all 
civiliised democratic governments to the citizens 
of the country. But there may be cases when the 
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government of the country has become so rctten 
that there is no possibility of its betterment :n a 
legal way (which is very unlikely because ir en 
advanced State an organised and alert p:bic 
opinion is presumed to exist), the citizens should 
be given the right to defy the law of the Sove- 
reign. The State then should accept that it s 
generally right but not always right. It sboull 
accept its fallibility in the final analysis. But 
whatever resistance a citizen or a group of mem 
may give must always be peaceful. Otherwise tke 
moral ground of resistance will be lost. Fer és 
Maclver pointed out, force invokes force azl & 
can alienate itself with truth as easily as it a..grs 
with falsehood.?? To us the view of Socrate re- 
garding disobedience of State laws appears c bit 
conservatives. For he one no condition ccull 
allow dfiance. We mav say that "citizenship is 
not the only duty of man" (Maclver). The zal 
of social justice and international morality mav 
demand from a man an obligation which is nci 
merely political. It is supra political and ir it: 
name and for its sake the individual should save 
the right, as a last resort (and this is very m- 
portant), to defy the laws of the State if thes: 
are against social justice and internationa 
morality. In these cases defiance may be  :on- 
demned politically but not morally because man’s 
supreme aim and purpose should be to be a zer 
fect being morally. It will be unjust if we faii tc 
recognise that Green also accepted the right of 
defiance on the part of the common man wher. 
the common man according to his limited intelli- 
gence understands that some wrong is bg 
done by the State. “There may be cases," he 
argued", in which the public interest—not merely 
according to some philosopher's view of it, Lut 
according to conceptions which the people are 
able to assimilate—is best served by a violation 
of some actual law’’.38 
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— Hardly has the Indo-Pakistan dispute 
over the Indus waters been settled than 


zr other .one between the same neigabours. 


seems to be in the making. This may con- 
cern India's largest river, the Ganges, In 
arly: 1961 on the prodding of the Pakistan 
Government, a large number of Pakistani 
newspapers’ whipped up public frenzy and 
resentment against India’s plan to build a 
barrage across the Ganges! The coastruc- 
tion of this. barrage has been necessitated. 
ce that with the help of additionai water 
-ke Calcutta port may be kept free from 
silt and commerce through this port may 
not come to a standstill. The Government 


o2 Pakisan, however, has characterized. this . 


act as a threat to. her security and has 
a-cgued that such an action would jeopar- 


 dize the irrigation projects of East Pakistan: 


and that. under. international law India is 
not entitled to proceed with its construction 
anilaterally. It :. js ^ proposed here. to 
»xamine the Pakistan: objections in the. 
Light of the rules of international law.? 


E" 


north-east India. 


Historical & sais aaa Considerations 


The. river ‘Ganges, besides its signifi: 
cance in Indian mythology, -is the largest 


- xiver in India and has served as a boon to . 


agriculture.-in the. Gangetic plains. - Its 
importance, however, has assumed tremen- 
dous proportions because in the last.two 
hundred. years or so, Calcutta, where it- 
empties into the Bay of Bengal, has become 


the commercial centre of India and of the 


whole of Asia. The city also owes its 
prosperity -to its being the natural port of 
Its importance may be 
realiséd from the fact that more than 50 
per cent of the total export.of India are 
shipped from. this port? -But as the. 
Ganges empties out into the Bay of Bengal. . 
through innumerable streams, the Calcutta 


Port has for a long time faced the problem 


of silting. The Bhagirathi, which lower ' 
down is known as the Hooghly-has in the 
past flushed ot the silt and kept. the 
Calcutta nett in good order. In the past ° 
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-` many years, however, the Hooghly has 
received less water, that is only for about 


three months and that too. during the 
flood season which is not enough to flusn 


out to sea the hundred million cubic feet 
of mud and sand that flows past Calcutta 
annually. Moreover as the tides from tne 
sea push this silt upstream, it is firmly 
deposited in the bed of the river. This has 
made the Hooghly shallow.* The silt 
makes it impossible for the ships to come 
upto Calcutta throughout the year. That 
is why there has been fast deterioration of 
drafts as well as sailing opportunities. In 
January 1957 the maximum drafts were 27 
feet and in January 1959 he maximum 
drafts fell to 24 feet. The number of 
saling opportunities has also been serious- 
ly affected. For instance, in November, 
1957 there were 15 days when deep laden 
vessels of 12 knots or over could sail but 
during November, 1959, there were only two 
such days. Moreover silting has affectex 
the drinking water supply of the city and 
the tap water in Calcutta has an unmistak- 
able brackish taste. 

In order to do away with this danger 
to the Calcutta port and hence to India's 
commerce and economy, the Indian govern- 
ment on expert advice has decided to build 
a barrage across the Ganges at Farakka a 
few miles above where the Ganga bran- 
ches into Bhagirathi. A canal 26 miles 
long will take off from the barrage in order 
io supplement the waters of the Bhagirathi 
at a lower point. This will make the 
current of water strong enough to flush off 
the dirt and keep the port clear. It wil 
also reduce the frequency and intensity of 
great tidal waves which move up the 
Hooghly and affect ships going up to and 
d. wn from Calcutta, reduce the content of 
salt in the water at Calcutta and thus im- 
prove it for drinking and use in factories 
ard it will improve navigation up the 
Ganga and reduce flood hazards in the 
catchment areas of the river.? 

The Pakistan government has taken 
exception to this scheme. She has 
argued that the barrage will seriously 
affect the supply of water to East Pakistan 
through Padma which branches off the 
Ganga at a lower point and that it will 
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seriously upset East Pakistan’s economy by 
causing water shortage in the lower Gauges 
delta covering six million acres of lend 
served by the Ganges; it will jeoparcize 
the irrigational projects of East Pakistan 
which have alredy been taken in hand znd 
those to be taken in hand in future —ke 
the huge Ganges-Kobadak and  Teesta 
multipurpose project which is designec to 
provide irrigational facilities to more t-an 
two miion acres of land. Pakistan Las 
argued that the Indian: action would ke a 
violation of the rules of international law 
especially of the Barcelona  Convemn.on 
according to which an upper riparian s:ate 
is not entitled to take aciion which wculd 
be detrimental to the lower riparian ; iaat 
the sovereign rights of the upper ripar.an 
ere not absolute and that its exercise is 
permissible only if the “legitimate” and 
"ressonable" rights of the lower riparian 
do not hereby suffer.® 


International Law Practice 


In international law, an upper ripar:an 
state is eittled to divert the flow of an 
international river at its own discretion, A 
clear statement of this principle which 
has been accepted by the various stg-es 
had’ been made by Attorney Geneal 
Harmon justifying the right of the Uni:ed 
states o divert the waters of the ic 
Grande which flowed into Mexico. Arzu- 
ing on tne basis of the territorial jurisc.c- 
tion which a sovereign state enjoys, ie 
reached the conclusion that the “ru_2s, 
principles and precedents of  internatio-al 
law impose no liability or obligation on 
the United States" to conform to Mexico's 
wishes. The Harmon doctrine is still c:n- 
sidered as a part of international  ju-'s- 
prudence in spite of the fact that a num- 
ber of interested states have concluced 
treaties on the matter.’ 

It is instructive to note that we heve 
now a very clear and categorical judze- 
ment of an international tribunal whch 
supports India’s position. In a case very 
similar to the present controversy between 
France and Spain involving the waters of 
the Lake Lanoux, the Arbitral Tribuzal 
did not agree with the demands of Spain 
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ss the lower riparian state that France as 
<r upper riparian state had no right to 
civert water without the former's concur- 
tence. After discussing the arguments of 
Spain that the execution of this project 
would be injurious to her interests and 
rights and alter the natural conditions of 
tne lake basin, the Tribunal said :§ 

We do not’ find either in the 
Treaty and the Additional Act of 26th 
May, 1866, or in customary  inter- 
national law, any rule that prohibits 
one State, acting to safeguard its legiti- 
mate interests, to put itself in a situa- 
tion that would permit it in effect, in 
violation of its international pledges, to 
injure a . neighbouring State even 
seriously. l 

it also indirectly accepted the validity of 
the- Harmon doctrine when after referring 
ta the relevant Treaty and Additional Act 
iz said :° 

Territorial sovereignty plays the 
part of a presumption. It must bend 
before all international obligations, 
whatever their origin, but only before 
such obligations. 

Eminent international lawyers like Briggs, 
Bousek, Berber, Hef?ter, Kluber, Simsarian 
&rd many others who have made a special 
study of the problem agree with Professor 
Fenwick who says :7° 

It is doubtful whether international 
law can be said to have recognized any 
servitude corresponding to that exist- 
ing in civil and common law in the 
form of a right to the uninterrupted 
flow of streams and rivers, Conscious 
of the possessions of the traditional 
rights of sovereignty, states in posses- 
sion of the upper waters of a river have 
not recognized any general obligation 
to refrain from diverting its waters and 
thereby denying io the States in posses- 
sion of the lower waters the benefit of 
the full flow. Such restrictions as have 
been recognized have been in every 
case the result of treaty stipulation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the decision 
cf the Indian government in building the 
Ferakka barrage i$ not contrary to the 
rules of international law. The saving of 
the Caleutta port is a matter of vital 
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urgency for India and the diversion of 
water in order to flush the silt off from 
the port is the only way to achieve that 
legitimate objective. 

The argument of Pakistan that India 
is not entitled to proceed with the project 
without any prior agreement with the 
former is, therefore, not acceptable. It is 
based on a misunderstanding of the law of 
treaties. If the Indian government is en- 
titled under international law to use its 
discretion in the matter, it is up to her 
whether she should conclude a treaty on 
the matter or not. The Tribunal in the 
Lake Lanoux case had a similar point in 
mind when it said: "To admit that juris- 
diction in a certain field can no longer be 
exercised except on the condition of or by 
an agreement between two States is to 
place an essential restriction. on the. 
sovereignty of a State, and such restriction 
could only be admitted in the presence of 
clear and convincing evidence." Pointing 
out that such obligation will impair the 
territorial sovereignty of the state con- 
cerned, the Tribunal added :12 


In effect, in order to appreciate in 
its essence the necessity for prior agree- 
ment, one must envisage the hypothesis 
in which the interested States cannot 
reach agreement. In this case, it must 
be admitted that the State which is 
normally competent has lost its right 
to act singly as a result of the un- 
conditional and arbitrary opposition of 
another State. This is the same as 
admitting a "right of assent," a "right 
of veto," that paralyzes the exercise of 
territorial, competence of one State at 
the diseretion of another State. 

The Tribunal did not agree with the 
argument of Spain that there is a rule of 
international custom or a principle of 
international law that states must nego- 
tiate before undertaking projects on waters 
wholly within their territorial limits when 
such waters flow into the territory of a 
neighbouring State. It is pointed out that 
while such negotiations may be desirable 
“Customary international law, like the 
Pyrenean traditions, does not supply evi- 
dence of a kind to orient the interpretation 
of the Treaty and of the Additional Act of 


- 
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- 1866 in the. direction. “of favouring the- ' «Pushed to, the extreme, the Sparish 


- a general-principle of law or.a custom 
this effect.”1* This establishes beyond any: - 
‘doubt that the argument. of Pakistan 


necessity of prior agreement, and even less 
to permit us to conclude that there exists 
to 


is 
untenable in international law. 


* Pakistan has also proposed that both 


India and Pakistan'should study the pro- 
blem jointly; that India should keep in 
view the legitimate needs of Pakistan and 


‘that the matter in case of a disagreement 
Should be submitted to arbitration.4 


It 
must -be pointed out that India’s approach 
all along has been based on negotiation in 
order that as far as possible the. needs of 
Pakistan may be kept in viéw. The Indian 
Prime Minister said in the Lok Sabha that 
“we are keeping. in view, as naturally as 
we should, the essential needs of Pakistan. 
We'do not wish.to deprive them of any- 


thing. It is only what we have to.do for 


the preservation of the Calcutta port that 


we must do.” According to Indian esti- 


mates even after the use of water from 


the Farakka barrage, about 40,000 to 50,000: 


.cusees will be available to Pakistan which 
should be adequate for any reasonable and.- 
contem- 


practicable irrigation projects. 
plated by Pakistan.1* But this water cannot 
be procured by Pakistan under any seem- 


ing right. It is upto the upper riparian 


state to decide finally as to the needs and- 


interests of the,lower state. In the Lake 
Lanoux case, the Tribunal mentioned very 
clearly.! . 

It is up to each State to appreciate 


in a reasonable manner and in good: 


«faith the situations and the rules which 
wil involve it in controversies; the 
evaluation may be in contradiction with 
that of another State; in this case, a 
dispute arises which the Parties hor- 

. mally seek to resolve by negotiation or 

‘inthe alternative by submitting to the 
authority of a third party ; but one oí 

. them, is never obliged to suspend the 
exercise of its jurisdiction because of 
the dispute except when it assumes an 
obligation to do so. - 

Referring to the Spanish claim which was 


"very similar to that made by Pakistan, the 


“Tribunal said.!5 ' 
(I. Uy CA 


P 


thesis would imply either the: general 

paralysis of. the exercise.of State juris- 

diction in the presence of a dispute or 

the:submission of all disputes, of wlat- 

. ever nature, to the authority of a tirad 

` party; international practice does. not 
support either the one or iue other of 
these consequences, 


Pointing to the initiative which would be 
that of the upper riparian state, it said - 


As a matter of form, the upstrezm 
State has, | procedurally a right of 
initiative ; it is not obliged to-associste 
the downstream State in, the elabo-a- 
tion of its projects. If in the course of 

_ discussions, the downstream State sub- 
mits projects to it, the upstream State 
must examine them, but it has the rigat 
-to give preference to the solution ec a- 
tained in its own project, provided’ 
takes into consideration in a F a 


manner the interests of the- down- 
stream State. EL 5 
It is clear, therefore, that all the 


waters, stagnant or running, whether they 
belong to the publie or private domain z-c 
subjected to the sovereignty. of the state 
where they are found and consequently :o 
its laws, except for the changes agrezd 
upon by the governments concerned, Cn 
this basis it is proved that India is entitled 
under international law to’ proceed  w:ih 
the building of the Farakka barrage. But :n 
conformity with her policy of. gozd 
neighbourliness and prompted by mora] 
and humane considerations she has besn 
ever ready to negotiate on the matter in 
order that at least the' existing use in 
Pakistan may not be ‘substantially affec.- 
ed. That is why she has directed her 
engineers to exchange “salient basic data” 
with her counterparts on the Pakistan side 
with a view to study it on a co- "SINUS 
basis?! . 
"This must be made clear to alicia 
however, thai India being an upper ripz- 
rian state is in a favourable position :3 
bargain on.the matter. As pointed out ky 
Professor Berber “a treaty like: every other 
legislative act ‘is always a  compromiss 
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between different interests and diplomacy 
is the art whereby this compromise is 
achieved. He who has little to offer will 
receive little in return. That is the truth 
of every international treaty and the case 
of water treaties is in principle no diffe- 
rent."?? It is, therefore, in the fitness of 
ikings that while, India should, if possible, 
meet the minimal needs of East Pakistan, 
the latter must also concede something to 
India in return. The present writer is of 
the firm opinion that India should have 
done the same in the case of the Indus 
waters. For example, he should have in- 
sisted that India would be willing. to consi- 
der Pakistan’s water needs favourably 
only on condition that the latter would 
agree to the simultaneous settlement of 
the Kashmir issue also. It seems we were 
teken away by moral considerations . and 
to that extent the Indian government be- 
irayed an understanding of realism in 
international diplomacy? The result has 
been that far from being grateful to India 
ior her generosity, Pakistan cleared the 
decks for a show-down on Kashmir and has 
made declarations that the water given to 
ner under the Indus Treaty of 1960 was 
aways hers under international law.?* Let 
us hope that in the case of the. Farakka 
barrage the Indian government will press 
this point and be vigilant in handling this 
aifair. She should also serve notice ' on 
Fakistan that her willingness to negotiate 
is not the product of the weakness of her 
case but is the offspring of altrusiti 
motives. l e 
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of treaties on a bilateral or  multilatrral basis. 
The existing rights and duties regarding the 
waters of a particular river must, therefore, be 
determined on the basis of existing treaties; (4) 
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LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 
By Mns, D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 


Fig eee 
i, 
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lr is not usuaMy to be expected that an artist 
who is versed in one branch of art, should be 
equally dexterous in the other branches as well. 
A master painter need not necessarily have a 
taste for music or sculpture and vice versa. But 
there are a few exceptional cases where this 
sort of versatality is noticed in profusion. I do 
not suppose there could be any dispute if Sri 
Devi Prasad Roy Chowdhury, the artist of our 
discussion, is put under the latter category. In 
painting, he is cónsidered to be as deft in one 
medium as in the others. He has been called 
the wizard of water colour by some well-known 
artcritics. I do not wish to trespass on a 
subject where my knowledge is very limited and, 
therefore, deem it best to depend on the opinion 
of experts. I have heard people with consider- 
able experience in art say that the touch of Devi 
Prasad's brush work is felt in no less a degree 
in oils and tempara than in water colours. Like 
his medium, his mode of painting also varies 
according to the choice of his subjects. One 
finds it difficult to believe that the dainty 
pictures done in the decorative style with its 
minutest details came from the brushes of the 
same artist who has given the boldest touches 
to produce mass effect in some of the works 
done in pure western style. 

Devi Prasad’s search in this line did not 
terminate with the graphic art alone. His thirst 
for knowledge was not satisfied till he could 


- 


— 


assimilate the science of plastic art as well. 1 he 
has achieved what he desired, it is after ~=ars 
of relentless practice. The works. of ths 
Sculptor are now hailed with admination in ail 
parts of the world. These are produced and r>- 
produced in many of the journals in India and 
abroad. 

However uncommon it may seem to fin] so 
many different talents in one artist, we cinnot 
deny the fact that the graphic and plastic aris 
are allied and Devi Prasad had systaratc 
training in them both. His natural aptitude, 
added to his assiduous application, enablec him 
to reach his goal. But there is one branva of 
the fine arts in which he had no sciextific 
training and which has nothing in common wich 
those that he had already learnt. He is jorn 
with a ear for music which developed wita the 
aid of the environment in the midst of whica ne 
was brought up. 

Consciously or unconsciously the az: of 
music received appreciation and encouragement 
from his family. At every function at Tajl.t as 
well as in his paternal home at Bhawanipoz. tue 
best classical Hindustani musicians were invitad 
to demonstrate their talents. Consequently the 
love of music became ingrained in the heurt of 
Devi Prasad from a very tender age. In later 
years, I have often heard him say that hs was 
not sure which of those were more dear t» hm 
—the art of his choice or music. 


* 


seldom ' gives us 
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Devi Prasad's love of classical muse is as 


intense as his dislike for music of the lighter 
straih. He unmercifully criticises what is known 
es the Tagore music. In his opinion it is dragg 
ing down art from its high. pedestal to the 
mire. In .Spite of- the great esteem with which 
te. tegaids the ‘works -of the Poet, he could 
rever forgive the great Bard for lowering the 
standards af our music just for the satisfaction 


ci hearing his own inimitable verses in musical. 


tune. This ‘he considered ‘an unpardonable 
cence in one who had reached such a height 
end understood the value of music: 
When the artist is tired and seeks diver- 
sicn he loves to hear good music of the. .North 
Indian style for which he has a strong partiality. 
But our present : ‘home in 
.this opportunity. Urder the 


Circumstances Sri Devi: Prasad has no. other 


clternative but to acquire what joy he could 
either by throwing his own voluminous voice in. 
the air or binc ap: his flute ‘to: bring out the 


tzne that struggles - for an | expression in the 
cépth of his heart. This instrument which he 
learnt to manipulate without outside aid, -played 


. an important role in the romance of his: younger 


cavs. s 

Before Y narrate `a few of the incidents 
vtich came to my knowledge it would not be 
cur of place perhaps if-I give. an idea of the 
unique relationship that existed between the 


artist and his father'ʻand what reactions it had 


cn the lormer as an artist end as a man. It 
was a-case of filial:affection -combined with a 


deep. friendship. There was no* secret which 


tiev could not confide in each other, 


‘The artist's father belonged to the old 


^ s:hool of thought among hom: smoking before 


superiors’ was not only not practised, but. was 
considered an offence. If any young man made 
smoking a habit in those days, he had'to do so 
surreptitiously. According to this theory, Devi 


, Prasad’s father should Tuve been very angry 


superiority would -not have 
contrary it might havé produced an evil effect 


when he caine. to learn that his. young son had 
arzquired that ‘bad habit. He, of course. did noth- 
ing of the sort. He realized ‘that his son had 
cttained an.age when assertion of that type, of 
helped. “On the 


instead ‘of, improving the situation. He, there- 
B: e, finished by giving the soundest advice that 
Le could -under the circumstances _and said to 


- 


‘the distant South’ 
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his son: “If you have to smoke at all, ‘smoke 
the best cigarettes available." 

Tt seems curious, however, that this same. 
man failed to comprehend that a’ youth "who ` 
could ‘take ‘up the responsibility of a' married 


life, was competent enough to take care .of him- 


self. “I remember one occasion when after our ` 


marriage we. were invited to a dinner party. As 


soon as the clock struck a certain hour, I found 
my husband: getting restless and absent-minded. 


‘Then all of. a sudden he said‘ he must phone to 


his father and .at ^ orice, ^ otherwise there was 
every possibility of his going out in search of. 
his lost. son! Nobody took the artist seriously. . 
My husband was.. pacified with the, assurance ` 
that his father would be informed of the delay. - 
Evidently this had not been done for as we 
reached ‘our house, we found the old gentleman 
ready to start on his quest! 

Having been treated in ‘this’ manitier, - even 
at that advanced age. this artist could, never 
quite outgrow his childhood. ‘I hold the father 
responsible for this, but alas! it is of no avail. 
He had by -then gone to:a sphere where our - 
complaint could not trouble him. Whatever 
charge. Í may bring against the > artist's father. 
I feel it. would not.be quite fair- to the dear old 
gentleman, if I did not’ cite some instances, to 
justify his nervousness regarding his adventurous 
son. 

Devi: Peta: had an (nyetondiss dislike for 


the Tommies oh account of their uncivil be- 
haviour. One day, while returning. from his 


uncle’s place at Chowringhee (Calcutta), he came 
across a party of about a dozen  white-skinned 
soldiers who expected him to make way for 
them. This was during the British regime, of 
course, Devi Prasad did nothing of the kind. He ` 
went straight ahead and thus came in tonch with 
one of, them who -was pushed aside by, sheér 
strength. The protest came in thé, form of’ some 
discourteous remarks which our young gentle- 
man was not prepared to bear’ meekly. He 
retraced a few steps and gave the man a kick 
from the back. The Tommies were not used to 
such treatment from: a "native." When they got, 
over their surprise, one among them hit the 
artist on the forehead with his ammunition boot. 
This caused a deep cut, the mark of which he 
still bears. Devi,.Prasad discerned he was no 
match for so many. His presence of mind: 
prompted him to make one .of the Tommies the 


Lad 
- 


` - 
- = ` 
` + T te 
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tool of fiis" defence. He pu him by his pm 


and. whirled him over his head. ~The soldiers: 
had, no other alternative than to accept defeat 
and disperse’ from the scene,” leaving ‘their 
comrade’ who was still in .the 'chitches of the 
native, to his fate, When the young artist found 
his line was clear, he tossed in the ‘air, the 
person ‘whom he;had held in his strong grip, and 
then took to his heels without vang to see a 
result of his action. . 

Shortly after his' arrival in Madres as an 
official once more,'he had the misfortune of 
encountering two such hot-headed persons at a 
picture house. The only difference was that in 
this case his opponents, ‘were sailors. More or 
less, the same story was repeated. The artist did 
not waste time in exchanging words. . He over- 
powered, them by ‘using one of his wrestling 
holds and rubbed the nose of ‘one against the 
other till they started -bleeding. Before the 
spectators; who Were enjoying the fun without 
taking part in the conflict or coming to his aid, 
could realise -what had happened, he left the 
scene of this unpleasant occurrence. 
^ Later, when he. very proudly repeated this 
story to one, of his. superior officers, who had‘ 
táken a fáncy to him, the gentleman. advised the 
artist to act less rashly: in future since his 
position did not allow him to take the law into 
“his own hands. In his efforts to follow this advice 
and.behave like a gentleman he has strangled the 
adventurous spirit E his- youth. 
. . Before this change came into ` 
Prasad knew not what fear was. Once while he 
was standing near the race course in Calcutta; 
he saw a-horse coming towards him at a terrible 
speed. He knew' at once that the animal had 
bolted. As soon as the horse reached the place 
where our artist was standing, without thinking 
of the consequences, the daring youth mapped. 
caught hold of the reins, brough the beast under 
control and saved the.rider—a European lady— 
from a terrific crash. She got down to thank 
the, gallant youth and gave him her address with 

a request to see her at her residence. Perhaps 
she wished to reward him for his brave deed. 
But he was not interested in this sort of recom- 
pense and. did not comply with her request. The 
pleasure that he derived from ‘the act was the 
only reward that he cared for... 


One more concerete example I shall give 


of the. 


constant anxiety 


y 
+ - s 
A 


here .to justify the 


` 
£ zi 


-- 


avid 
father for the son. A demohstration of acrobr.ic 
feats was' arranged at the residence -of Devi 
Prasad's uncle at Rungpur:./A heavy club, mz-e 
than one maund in weight ang not less tkan 
Six feet in length. with sharp blades attached 
all round it,.was lying in the centre- -of the area. 
The champion acrobat challenged ‘any. one <o 
come forward, lift the club with one hand erd 
swing it round. For a few minutes there: was 
absolute silence. Then up rose our artist. Te 
father was. present at the function. He knew ne 
‘impossibility of -the feat and his face- became 
ashen pale. Yet he dared not stop his son after 
he had accepted the ‘challenge. All he cowd 
do was to keep his 'eyes averted expecting every 
moment to hear .the worst. His joy .and relief 
can hardly be imagined when the place resounc: d 
with the claps of applause of the aspectators. 
Devi Prasad's grandfather was, fond of, 
homemade sweets which were specially prepar: d 
for him every day. No one had the privilege: of 
sharing . those with him. Unfortunately, tle 
grandson, who was then ten or twelve years of 
‘age, inherited. the grandfather’ s tasté regardirg 
the particular sweets, but they were so wel- 
protected from his attacks that he had no acces 
to them. One day the keepers were careless. 
Freshly-made sweets were left unguarded for a 
while. They were still very hot and that ensured 
their safety, But they were too*enticing for Devi 
Prasad to resist the temptation. He soaked them 


"in water to remove the heat and then swallowed 
him, Devi 


as many .of the forbidden sweets as . time a3 
chance allowed him to do: Very soon, mue 
the thief was caught in action and his punis!.- 
ment was Severe. He was imprisoned in a roc 
which had only one window at a  consideral 2 
height and barricaded by irom rods. His hancs 
were tied with a piece .of cloth to the leg of a 
heavy table. Devi Prasad smarted under the in- 
justice of this punishment, rubbed his hands o3 
the floor tilll.the cloth gave way. Once his han?s 
were free, he scaled the wall till he reached t23 
window. _-Then by strength added to’ dete~: 
mination he managed to bend “one of the rdcs 
sufficiently to enable him to glide through it. 1a 
the heat of his anger he went straight to .the 
place where sweets were concealed. and without 
a moment’s hesitation took.them and threw them 
into a drain. But before he fould reach ‘a plaza 
of refuge after doing the mischief his action wss 
detected and the servants were ordered^to catea 


p 


374 


him for further punishment. Devi Prasad was 
not unprepared for such an eventuality. He had 
a long wooden rod in his hand which he whirled 
over his head. In the scuffle that ensued, one of 
the servants was badly injured. Everyone’s 
attention was turned towards him. Devi Prasad 
made the best use of this opportunity by making 
good his escape. 

All this happened during the absence of the 
father. When he arrived, a complaint was lodged 
against his son. Devi Prasad had to appear 
before him to explain his conduct. He confessed 
everything and then added he did nct mean to 
hurt anybody. ‘What he did was entirely for 
self-defence. He could not allow himself to be 
insulted by servants. The artist's father remained 
silent and pensive for a while in his character- 
istic pose, portrayed later by the son in his 
head-study of the father and then let the boy 
go with a warning to be careful in future. 

But this attitude on the part of the father 
does not mean that he could not be severe when 
severity was essential Once while still in this 
boyhood, Devi Prasad was playing with his 
air-gun and pretending to shoot tigers. When he 
was in this mood he saw a man passing at a short 
distance from him with a small tear in his 
garment through which his dark skin was visible. 
The boy acted on impulse by treating this 
black spot as his target and pulled the trigger 
of his gun. The result was as could be expected. 
The man fell down with the shock and was so 
dazed that he was unable to stand up for some 
time. Devi Prasad's father was furious. He spoke 
not a word but broke a horse wip on the back 
of his son. Instances of this sort are, of course, 
rare in his life. 

Despite the bond of love that existed 
between the two, the artist had a great grievance 
against his parent and that was he neither 
understood nor appreciated the cultural side of 
his son. 

Whatever success 


the artist might have 


attained in the cultural sphere it was entirely by 
development of 


his own efforts. For the his 


the 
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physique his thanks are due to his good father. 
He was very particular that his son should grow 
up to be a strong man and gave him all the 
facilities necessary for the purpose. Expert 
wrestlers were engaged to teach him the science 
of wrestling. Ji-jutsu he learnt under the 
guidance of a Japanese master. Besides, he had 
to keep regular hours for physical exercise. The 
result was that he developed a body which was 
unlike the ordinary conception of an artist. 


Deriving inspiration from a few more 
persons like our artist, other young men came 
forward with a desire to build a body beautiful 
and several Akharas (wrestling grounds) were 
made. Devi Prasad used to visit these with the 
intention of training others as well as to have 
pleasure of a wrestling bout for himself. 
After the bout the artist would throw a thin 
cloth over his mud-stained body, his flowing 
wavy hair brushed back, take his flute in his 
hand and then march home-ward playing a tune 
befitting the time. 


Even at that early hour the call of the flute 
was heard by many an expectant ear. Some 
admiring youthful faces of the fairer sex were 
seen to adorn the balconies of the houses on 
streets through which our artist happened to 
pass. 

On one occasion he was called in by the 
owner of a big house and asked to play on his 
flute, He must have taken him for a vagabond 
who earned his livelihood by this method. They 
were so pleased that at the end of the perfor- 
mance they handed him a five rupee note. The 
artist hesitated for a moment and then accepted it 
with a sardonic smile. The generous giver must 
have had a shock when he observed the flute- 
player go over to the shop opposite and buy an 
expensive tin of cigarettes with the money that 
he had earned! 


The flute is still there but it does not play 
the same tune. Age and experience have changed 
the romantic artist into a dreamy philospher 
with a little touch of the cynic, 





CONSTITUENT POWER IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
AN APPRAISAL 


By MAHMMAD GHOUSE, B.A, LL.M. 


Introduction : 


A Federal Constitution, observed Mr. 
Justice Douglas in New York Vs. U. S. is 
a compact between sovereigns, It contains 
a variety of terms which have been agreed 
to after prolonged discussions and mature 
deliberations. It establishes the general 
and regional governments and distributes 
powers between them. So, the terms of the 
compact dividing the powers between the 
general Government and the regional 
Governments, must not be changed lightly 
or wantonly. They must be sacrosanct, They 
must not be altered arbitrarily either by 
the general Government or by the regional 
Governments. If the power to alter the 
“constitution is confided exclusively to the 
general Government there is then the 
danger of that Government acting like a 
gigantic sponge sucking the freedom and 
initiative possessed by the regional Govern- 
ments. It may, by altering the Constitution 
become a leviathan and swallow provincial 
privileges, emasculate provincial freedom 
and reduce all the units to the deadly and 
wearisome level of the county councils. 
The regional Governments would then 
degenerate into humble suppliants before 
the centre. Conversely, if that power were 
to be vested in the units exclusively, the 
general Government would be reduced to 
the level of “a half-starved limping Gov- 
ernment always upon crutches, and totter- 
ing at every step.'? 

Does it, therefore, mean that the com- 
pact should be frozen in the terms of a rigid 
Constitution so that the balance of power 
between the general Government and the 
framing of the Constitution, may be pre- 
served ? But, unfortunately this is not 
possible, because, as Lord Brougham said : 

"Constitutions must grow if they are 
to be of any value, they hdve roots, they 
ripen they endure.* Those that are 


fashioned resemble painted sticks plar 
ted in the ground....they strike no roc 
they bear no fruit, swiftly decay and ere 
long perish.’ 

This is because Constitutions, wher 
they are framed and adopted, tend to rc 
flect and protect the dominant beliefs ar: 
interests, or some compromise betweer 
conflicting beliefs and interests, which are 
characteristic of the society at that time. + 
Constitution is, therefore, the resultant of - 
parallelogram of forces—political, econom.:: 
and social—which operate at the time c: 
its adoption. It is, in fact, the product c: 
its times, but it is also a fact that time. 
change, and that a Constitution, as pointe- 
out by Jennings? has to work not only i- 
the environment in which it was adoptec. 
but it continues later. It must therefore. 
be capable of adaptation to new conditions 
as they arise. A constitution, though ar 
heir of the past, is also a testator of the 
future. It must, therefore, be susceptible 
of change, since the ideas upon which = 
Constitution is based in one generation may 
be spurned as old-fashioned in the nex. 
So, flexibility is regarded as a merit anc 
rigidity as a defect because it is impossible 
for the framers of a Constitution to forese= 
the conditions in which it would apply an- 
the problems that will arise. 

Recognising the supreme need to amen- 
the Constitution to adapt it to the chianginz 
times, Jefferson said: 


“Some men look ai Constitutiors 
with sanctimonious reverence, and deer 
them like an arc of the covenant tcz 
sacred to be touched. They ascribe t- 
the men of the preceding age a wisdor- 
more than human and suppose what thev 
did to be beyond amendment.”? 


And he went on the extreme length cz 
advocating the periodical, revision of th= 
whole Constitution itself, as, according t- 
him, each generation had the right tc 


376 
‘choose for itself the form of Government it 
‘believes most promotive of its happiness.”® 

Mr.. Justice Benjamin Cordozo also 
stressed the need for the revision of the 
. Constitution when he said that if tne Con- 
stitution, true to its character, gives "not 
rules for the passing hour, but principles 
for an expanding future,” it - maintains, 
“its power of adaptor, its suppleness, its 
play. MY 

The ame of our Constituticn were 
fully alive to the fact that a Constitution, 
being-the vehicle of a nation’s life, should 
not be a rigid and frozen documer:t, as it 
was.beyond the power of human mind to 
visualize the myriad problems that will 
airse in future. Pandit Nehru, in his con- 
cluding speech on the celebrated Objectives 
Resolütion, deprecated the superstitious 
reverence that Constitutions have come to 
command and stressed the necessity and 
desirability of making the Constitution not 
"URBI rigid, but flexible : 

"Does any one in this House imagine 
that when a free India emerges it will be 
bound down by anything that this House 

‘might lay down forit? A Free India 
will see the bursting forth of the energy 
of a' mighty nation...... Some people 
imagine that what we do now may not 
be touched for another ten or twenty 
years; If we do not do it today we wont 

. be able to do it tomorrow. That seems 
to me a complete. misapprehension.— 
‘We are on the eve of revolutionary 
changes. ‘The Constitution that this 
"Assembly may frame may: not satisfy 
free India." 


Adalysls: of the Amending Process in the 
Indian Constitution 


Unlike ‘many written Constitutions 
which have one uniform procedure for 
effecting “any change of any kind in any 
part of the Consiitution,"! the Constitution 
of India provides for a variety in the amend- 
ing process—a feature which has been com- 
mended by Professor Wheare, who says: 

"In this respect the Constitution of India 
strikes a good balance,” and that “this 
vatiety in-the amending process is wise but 
rarely found,"! for the reason that unifor- 


. “quite unnecessary restrictions" 
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in the amending process imposes 
upon the 
amendment of parts of the Constitution. 
Explaining and commending the scheme of 
the amending provisions, Dr. Ambedkar 
observed in the Constituent Assembly :¥ 
“It is.only for amendments of 
specific matters—and they are only few 
—that ratification of the State Legisla- 
tures is required. All other articles are . 
left to be amended by Parliament. The 
only limitation is that it shall be done 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of the members of each House present 
and voting and the majority of the total 
membership of each House. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a simple method of 
amending process." 


The Constitution provides for three 
categories of amending process: First, 
those that can be effected by Parliament by 
a simple majority such as that required for 
the enactment of any ordinary law—the 
amendments contemplated in Articles 4, 
169, para 7 (2) of Schedule V and 21 (2) of 
schedule VI come within this category, 
and are specially excluded from the pur- 
view of Art. 368, the specific provision in 
the Constitution laying down the procedure . 
for the amendment of the Constitution, 
secondly those that can be effected by a 
prescribed special majority in the Parlia- 
ment, thirdly those that require ratificatioa 
by one half of the State Legislatures, be- 
sides the special majority. The matters 
falling under the third category, which 
have a bearing upon the Federal’ structure 
of the Constitution, are: f 

(i) The manner of election of the 

President (Arts. 54-5). 
(ii) Extent of the Executive Power of 
the Union and the States (Arts. 
73-162). 
(iii) The Supdeme Courts and the High 
Courts (Art. 241, Ch. IV of Part V, 
Ch. V of Part VD. 

(iv) Representation of: States in Parlia- 

ment (Ch. I of Part XI, 7th Sch). 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out here that, as observed by Dr. Ambed- | 
kar,“ there are “innumerable .articles in 
the Constitutión," which leave the matter - 
subject. to law made by Parliament, By 
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CONSTITUENT POWER IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION.. 


merely enacting ordinary laws, Parliament 
may, in effect, modify or annul the opera- 
tion of certain provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. But, as such laws do not make any 
change in the letter of the Constitution, 
they can not be regarded as amendments of 
the Constitution. 

This amending process has however, 
been criticised by that renowned English 
jurist, Sir Ivor Jennings. He says :14 

“What makes the Indian Constitution 
so rigid is that, in addition to a some- 
what complicated process of amendment, 
it is so detailed and covers so vast a field 
of law that the problem of Constitutional 
validity must often arise.” 

These remarks, it is needless to say, are, 
at best, uncharitable in view of the fact 
that the Constitution has been amended ten 
times within ten years. This process has 
however been commended by Professor 
Gledhill :15 

“The Indian Constitution assigns 
different degrees of rigidity to its differ- 
ent parts, but any part of it can be more 
easily amended than the American Con- 
stitution....The Indian founding fathers 
were less determined than were their 
American predecessors to impose rigid- 
ity on their Constitution.” 


Supreme Court’s Elucidation of the 
Amending Process: 


The nature of the amending process 
came up for consideration before the 
Supreme Court in Shankari Prasad’s case.!? 
In this case the Constitutional validity of 
the First Amendement passed by the Provi- 
sional Parliament was challenged. 

It was contended by the counsel for the 
petitioner that Parliament was not 
competent to amend the Constitution by 
exercising its power under Article 379 as 
the power of amending the Constitution was 
conferred not on Parliament but on the two 
Houses of Parliament as a body designated. 
The Supreme Court rejected this contention 
and held that under Art. 379 the Provisional 
Parliament could amend the Constitution. 

For a Bill of Amendment to be psased, 
as envisaged in Art. 368, it ‘should be pass- 
ed in each House of Parliament with the 
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prescribed majority. The Provisional Par- 
liament consisted of only one House. Tre 
Supreme Court, therefore, held that the 
President, under Art. 392, could make acap- 
tations in Art. 368 and enable the Provi- 
sional Parliament to amexd the Const:tu- 
tion. If it were not so, the Supreme Court 
observed, there would he no machinery to 
amend the Constitution during the period 
the Provisional Parliament functions, in 
the opinion of the court such a situation was 
inconceivable and could not exist. 

It is difficult to agree with this opin:cn 
of the Court. The contention of the pe i- 
tioner, in effect, was that the President 
could adapt any provision of the Constiz.1- 
tion to the existing circumstances except 
Art. 368. The Australian, American acd 
the South African Constitutions fork:d 
amendments to certain articles for a pers- 
cribed period. Indeed, as observed by a 
learned writer," why should the history of 
the Decimvirs remaining in power aficr 
their work was done be repeated ? 
Amending Process Part of Legislative 
Process. 


Secondly, it was argued by the Counsel 
for the petitioner that the process cf 
amendmg the Constitution was not a legiz- 
lative process. But the Supreme Court 
did rot accept this argument and held thet 
it was part of the legislative process. 

Eefore proceeding to examine th 
implications of this opinion it may be noted 
here that the Supreme Court of Ameriza 
held in Hawke Vs. Smith!’ that ratification 
by the States of an amendment proposed b7 
Congress was not a legislative act. :n 
Hollingsworth Vs. Virginia!? the same Cour: 
held that as proposal of an amendment bv 
Congress was not an ordinary legislative 
act, the assent of the President was n». 
necessary. 


As the ruling given by our Supreme 
Court departs from the decisions o^ 
ihe American Supreme Court and as iz 
consequences are far-reaching, it may tt 
examined in detail. 

Inaugurating the All {ndia Bar Confe- 
ence on April 2, 1960, Dr. Rajendra Prasaz 
observed that our Parliament is not sovere- 
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ign in the sense in which the British Parlia- 
ment is sovereign and that the pcwer of 
Parliament to amend the Constitution can 
not be taken as the power vested in it qua 
Parliament, but it is the power of the Con- 
stituent Assembly for the time being exer- 
cised by the Parliament in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. In amending the Constitution, he 
went on to say, Parliament becomes the 
Constituent Assembly and having discharg- 
ed that function, again resumes its normal 
power of law-making. 


This is undoubtedly an  eminently 


reasonable approach. In a Federation, it 


the Federation set up is to be protected and 
preserved, the law-making and the Consti- 
1:ution-making functions should be distinct 
and different. If it is otherwise, the Federal 
structure may, in all probability, be disrup- 
zed. 

So, it would have been better if the 
Supreme Court, following the American 
precedents had accepted the contention of 
the petitioner, while at the same time up- 
holding the Constitutional validitv of the 
First Amendment Act. The implications of 
the ruling that the amending process is part 
of the legislative process are far-reaching. 
In Hcllingsworth Vs. Virginia it was held 
that as proposal of an amendment by Con- 
sress was not an ordinary legislative Act, 
the assent of the President was not neces- 
sary. As the amending process in India is 
alleged to be part of the legislative process, 
a Bill of Amendment must necessarily be 
sent to the President for his assent. And 
the President may, if he so desires, send the 
Bill of Amendment back to the House for 
considering the amendments suggested by 
nim. Again, this ruling of the Supreme 
court enlarges, in effect, the Ordinance- 
making powers cf the President. As the 
Dower of the President to promulgate an 
Ordinance is co-extensive with the legisla- 
live power of the Parliament, can ke then, 
amend the Constitution by promulgating an 
Ordinance ? If this is so, can the President, 
asks a learned professor, ® amend Art. 123 
.3) and make the Ordinance perpetual by 
duration ? 

As the consequences of this decision of 
the Supreme Court are far-reaching and 
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frightening, it is diffifult to agree to this 


proposition. 
Amendment of Fundamental Rights. 


Thirdly, the First Amendment was 
attacked as unconstitutional, having regard 
to Art. 132 (2) which states thaat the “State 
may not make any law. taking away or 
abridging Fundamental Rights," and that 
any law in violation of this is void. This 
Amendment, it may be stated here, inserted 
Articles 31-A and 31-B in the Constitution 
to withdraw Estates from the-purview of 
the fundamental right of property guaran- 
teed by Art. 31. 

Rejecting this argument the Supreme 
Court held that Art. 368 does not exclude 
Part IIl of the Constitution from the scope 
of amending power. In the opinion of the 
Court there was a conflict between Art. 13 
and Art. 368. To avoid the conflict the rule 
of harmonious construction was adopted and 
the word ‘law’ in Art. 18 was given a res- 
tricted meaning. 

Professor Subba Rao has very ingeni- 
ously criticized this decision. He says :” 

orm the superstructure of the 
argument thus constructed (by the Court: 
rests on a pin point of fallacy. The con- 
flict between Art. 368 and Art. 13 (2) 
rendering it imperative to construe ‘law 
as excluding Constitutional Law is more 
imaginary than real. It is not necessary 
to hold that Part III is immune from 
Constitutional Amendment, even if law 
is given its ordinary meaning. What 
Art. 13 inhibits is only a law, “taking 
away or abridging” fundamental rights. 
If Fundamental Rights of Part III are 
added to or widened by amendment of 
the provisions of Part III, amendment 
would be perfectly valid." 


This decision has stultified the very 
nature of the Fundamental Rights, as it is 
now open to Parliament by the pres- 
cribed majority to expunge Part III from 
the Constitution. This is indeed a complets 
contradietion of the principle that Funda- 
mental Rights are meant to protect indivi- 
duals and minorities against the tyranny of 
majority power. 

In the paper he read at the symposium 
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CONSTITUENT POWER IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION.. 


held during the Ninth Madras State Law- 
yers’ Conference on 29th December, 1954, 
Mr. Justice Jagan Mohan Reddy observe :?? 


“The framers of the Constitution, as 
a miatter of compromise of conflicting 
ideas and ideals and by way of assurance 
to all, who may be apprehensive of their 
rights being trampled by transient majo- 
rities, have in solemn concord decided to 
guarantee those Fundamental Rights and 
wrote them into the Constitution...... 
A guarantee is generally an assurance 
to a person who fears the taking away of 
his right. In Constitutional and legal 
parlance such guarantees are given to 
every individual who has those  birth- 
rights, and any device in a Constitution 
which can easily facilitate the taking 


away of those rights or of nulifying the - 


rights whether of individuals or of class, 
which can not have its voice felt in the 


Legislature, would not be based on sound . ^ 


Constitutional morality." 

He also said that it was not-the question 
of preferring the judiciary or of not trusting 
the legislature, 


momentary issues should. not take advan- 


tage of that majority in altering easily the 

"Fundamental Law.” | 
The ex-Chief Justice. Patanjali Sastry; 

delivering the Convocation Address of the 


Delhi University in 1954, deprecated the 
frequent amendments to the Constitution 
and -suggested that “amendments of great 
importance to the community should not 


" be passed without placing the matter before 
the people and obtaining their verdict. 


This is-so prticularly in a young - Federal 


. democracy where politicians, the peopl's re- 


presentatives, have yet to be seasoned into 

a fervour of sustaining and sober views." - 
It is, therefore, highly desirable to alter 

the amending process in our .Constitution 


“but that the legislature - 
. with a transient majority elected on various 
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in such a way as to make it essential to sezk 
and secure the mandate of the people befc~e 
deflating and denigrating the Fundamenza! 
Rights by amendment. If this is not doze 
the rights enshrined in Part III of tne 
Consiitution will be neither fundamen::l 
nor rights since they exist at the courtesy 
of Parliament, or, in other words, at tia 
mercy of the political party in power. 

1. 326 U.S. 572, 595 (1946). 

2. George Washingion as quoted 
“Modern Constitutions” by John A. Hawgooc. 

3. Quoted in Dawson: Government af 
Canada. 

4. Wheare* 
p. 98. 

5. Jennings: 
Indian Constitution. 
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INDIAN HOCKEY—PAST AND PRESENT 
P. S. SHARMA 


Indian hockey is today in the doldrums. 
The magic halo that was the hallmark of 
indian hockey was obliterated by Pakistan 
at Rome and we had to be content with 
but 2nd honours. The International Hockey 
l'estival concluded at Ahmedabad has 
spotlighted. the great decline in our scoring 
ability. Nor have the National Hockey 
—Championships thrown out a sharp-shooter 
of the class of Dhyan Chand or even Balbir 
Singh. Darshan Singh who held out great 
promise has done precious little to enhance 
is reputation. 

The progress of Indian hockey ever 
since the first Indian hockey team, led by 
Jaipal Singh, went in quest of Olympic 
Aonours in 1928, would make fascinating 
-eading. It is said that when this team 
.eft the Bombay Docks, there were just 3 
men to see them off. The players did not 
specialise in positions and could play in 
any position required of them. As against 
nearly 45 goals they slammed against fore- 
ign teams in 6 encounters, they did not 
allow even a single goal to be scored against 
chem. A magnificent performance by ail 
standards—T'wo of the players comprising 
:his team—Dhyan Chand and Allen—re- 
presented the country at the 1932 and 1936 
Jlympics as well. 

In assessing the true wizardry of 
Dhyan Chand, we must give full credit to 
the contributory role played by other 
stalwarts, especially  Penniger. Penniger 
was always right behind Dhyan Chand 
continuously feeding him with the ball. 
They had together evolved a magnificent 
pattern of play and their forward and back 
passes were a nerve-shattering experience 
for the opponents. Keshev Dutt also play- 
ed this role in later years with distinction 
but we do not have a player of their calibre 
in the ranks of modern Indian hockey. 

The 1932 Olympic side is regarded as 
the best of all times. Not only did it have 
a goal average of 17.5 goals per match in 


the Olympic series, but the players were 
all past:masters and combined perfectly 
well The standard of hockey played in 
States was quite high and some of the 
State teams had the distinction of lowering 
the colours of the Olympie teams. India 
could those days field at least half a dozen 
sides of world beaters. This glorious re- 
putation was splendidly maintained when 
we gave Germany an 8-1 drubbing in the 
finals of the Berlin Olympies in 1936. 


What was the secret of this all-round 
superiority ? The Indians had perfected 
the short passing game and their pattern 
of play utterly confused the defence, be- 
cause two players were always there to 
beat one at any one time. Each of thes: 
two was capable of beating a host of defen- 
ders. It was an elusive combination of 
dribble and pass, with the defenders left 
guessing. Theirs was an artistic display, a 
neat placement of the ball being preferred 
to a rasping drive. They delighted in hav- 
ing fun with the goalkeeper before out- 
witting him completely. They played 
with complete understanding and were too 
nimble for the burly flat-footed foreigners. 
That was hockey, par excellence ! 


There has since been vast improvement 
in the standard of hockey the world over. 
Many countries have studied and improved 
upon our technique. The 12-year period - 
from 1936 to 1948 was a period of lethergy - 
for Indian hockey. The old stalwarts had 
laid aside the stick and the new ones lack- 
ed sufficient match practice of a high 
order. The partition of India in 1947, 
with some of the more reputed players in 
Pakistan, caused a grievous blow to Indian 
hockey. To make matters worse, the 
hockey authorities introduced physical 


. exercises for the players so that fhey might 


develop brawn and urged the adoption of 
robust Continenfal standards in preference 


.to the traditional mode of artistic display. 
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These so-called reforms took the edge 
out of Indian hockey and our superiority 
started being rightfully questioned. We 
have scraped through 3 subsequent Olym- 
pies mainly because of the individual 
briliance of stick experts like Kishenlal, 
Babu, Balbir, Udham and Bhola. 

When Kishenlal and his man sailed for 
Wembley in 1948, it was widely doubted 
whether we would be able to hold his own 
in: International hockey. After two easy 
encounters, India were hard pressed to beat 
Spain by 2-0. Pakistan surprisingly lost to 
Britain in the semi-final. With Kishenla! 
excelling in stickwork and earning bou- 
quets for his leadership, India crashed 
through to the final by beating Holland 2-1. 
In the final, despite wretched playing 
conditions, Balbir seared in the 3rd minute 
followed by Jantsen. Balbir and Trilochan 
added 2 more goals after the breather, But 
for a lion-hearted display by the British 
goalkeeper Brodie, the tally of goals would 
have been much higher. The “Times” paid 
a glowing tribute to Indian hockey and 
remarked that India’s passing and inter- 
passing quite bewildered the British 
players. 

K. D. Singh ‘Babu’ was a most worried 
man when he had to skipper the Indian 
side at the Olympic hockey tournament at 
Helsinki in 1952. Selection of players was 
not unanimous and the exhibition matches 
were most uninspiring. In the first match, 
the Onlympic team went down to a Madras 
eleven by a solitary goal. Wily Susainathen 
created history when-—beating a crowded 
defence with beautiful stickwork, braving 
a hit on the face and unmindful of the loss 
of 2 front teeth, he was there at the right 
spot to receive a reverse pass and slam the 
all-imporrtant goal. 

Once, however, the team left the Indian 
shores, they became an inspired lot. They 
beat Austria 4-0 and Britain 3-1. In the 
final against Holland, who had earlier 
licked Pakistan, the Indian team function- 
ed like a well-oiled machine and trounced 


their opponents by 6-0, 5 of the goals corz- 
ing off Balbir's stick. The 6th goal was 
scored by Babu. 

The final between India and Pakistan 
at Melbourne in 1956 was a war of attrition 
and nerves and India romped home to 
victory by the narrowest of margir.. 
Balbir’s magic was shorn of its glorious 
resplendence and India did not have any 
other player of class to become the spear- 
head of the attack. The title was saved 
but the rumblings of Tokyo and Rome were 
already heard. The days of India's u-- 
questioned supremacy were now over. 
Balbir, the captain, was a veritable Hamlet 
before the final. To play or not to plev 
was the question for him. He had ana 
injured finger and the doctors had advis- 
ed rest. Ultimately, he decided to play. 
It was a stroke of sheer wisdom. Psychc- 
logically, Balbir's presence inspired ths 
Indian players and struck fear into thks 
Pakistani ranks. 

At Tokyo, in the Asian games, althouga 
we did not lose a game, yet Pakistan edged 
us out on the basis of a better goal averags. 
At Rome they toppled India from off tke 
hockey throne. 

Today we sigh for Dhyan Chand, Roo» 
Singh, Penniger, Dara and other stalwarts 
of the game. Elusive running with tke 
ball blueing to the stick, boomerang passe:, 
right-handed left side play, sure marksma-- 
ship, gathering of ball coming from any 
direction and in the most awkward man- 
ner, are now a thing of the past. Tke 
finer points of the game have been for- 
gotten in the welter of robust tactics, It :; 
high time these tactics are changed ard 
players allowed to play their natural game. 
Only then can Indian hockey once again 
reach the pinnacle of glory. Indians have 
a genius for hockey and if their potentiali- 
ties are exploited in the right manner ther 
can again dazzle the world with the: 
artistic and superb display which in th: 
past earned for them the title of hocker 
wizards. 
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THE CASE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
Can They Deliver the Goods ? 


By R. K. 


BARI, 


(Research Officer, Experimental Workshop cum Research Insitute for Cottage Industries, Barwipur) 


IRVING’s immortal hero, Rip Van Winxle slept 
for twenty years and found on waking that the 
world had changed beyond his recognition. So is 
perhaps the case of our cottage industries and 
handicrafts, with the only difference that the 
decades are to be counted by centuries in their 
case. For generations past everyone, excepting 
a few crazy idealists here and there, had tried 
their best to forget their existence; and now 
after centuries of neglect and  isoletion, these 
industries have been called upon to shoulder 
burdens, the magnitude of which would have 
caused even a Hercules to miss a few beats of 
his heart. The Planning Commission has been 
msistently advocating the development of this 
‘vital sector of our economy’; and the three 
successive Five Year Plans bears the imprint of 
the principle that the task of finding out alter- 
native: employment for the vast. mass of un- 
employed and under-employed rural posulation 
be left to the care of this ‘decentralised sector’ 


—the cottage and village industries and handi- 
crafts. 


PuBLIC OPINION—ForR AND AGAINST 


But the issues at stake or the impiications 
involved, seldom receive the’ attention they 
deserve. Amongst the members of the public in 
general, two distinct shades of opinion are 
commonly met with. There is a school of thinkers 
who treat the matter with a derisive causualness 
verging upon apathy. They. ascribe the origin 
of the scheme to the utopian fancy of. some 
crazy faddists. The idea itself is to them nothing 
‘less than trying to put the wheels on the reverse 
gear and would ultimately prove suicida. in its 
consequences. 

A comparatively small, but no less vocifer- 
ous, section of the people views it from, an 
altogether different .angle. . To them everything 
"that smacks of sylvan antiquity is secred. and 
should be preserved at all costs. The primitive 
character ‘of these industries and their glorious 
‘records of the. past have thrown a spell of 
romantic enchantment upon their vision and their 


fastidious sense of ‘propriety would not allow 


even the forces of economics: to have any say in- 
the MAREE: 


These two are the extremes, no doubt; but 
they fairly represent the most active and vocal 
section of public opinion. It goes without saying 
that both these dogmatic assertions are more 
visionary than what stands to reason. The former 
ignores the difficulties inherent in planning for 
industrialisation of an underd-developed economy 
—1hat of chronic dearth of capital and huge un- 
employed man-power; while the latter fails to 
realise that spoon-feeding might initially help their 
porteges to stand on their own, but its continuance 
beyond reasonable limit would only impair their 
health irrevocably. While the former wants to 
give a big leap forward and thus catch up’ with 
the West, without caring to attain their maturity 
in strength and skill or their abundance; the 
latter is loath to come down to brass tracks and: 
let in rational judgement in their romantic sphere 
of enchantment. . . 

. The. cause _of cottage idustries has been 
advocated not only for its capital-sparing mode 
of production or its promise of greater employ- 


ment facilities created per rupee of investment, 


but also for effecting a more equitable distribu- 
tion of national income and for creating an at- 
mosphere free from the inherent evils of large 


'scale production. 


But if we seriously want to do justice to our- 
selves as also to these age-old industries, we must 
take up their case as a purely economic proposition, 
shorn of all prejudices and pristine glories, and 
consider whether the aged limbs of the decrepit 
old man are strong Mud to bear the burden, 
superimposed on his shoulders. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF '[HESE ÍNDUSTRIES 


The present state of these industries does 


‘not hold out a very promising picture. During - 


the few hundred years of their existence, their 
tools or technique of production had never 
undergone any significant or substantial change 
and the artisans engaged in the trade have bon d 
faithfully following the steps of their forefathers. 
Their empirical skill and attainments have earned 
quite a mame for them, but the lessons -of 
amazing technological development in course. of 
these centuries has been complétely lost upon 
them. For hundreds of years their products had 
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never experienced any significant change and 
have miserably failed to keep pace with chang. 
ing times and strestes. Ás a result their products 
are being gradually ousted from the market by 
cheap mill-made substitutes. To day, in spite of 
all his efforts and skill, the artisan cannot earn 
even enough to feed himself, let alone his family 
and dependants. Disease and poverty, dirt and 
squalor have become his boon companions and is 
obliged to lead a life which, it would be an 
exaggeration, to call substandard. Then again, 
the amount of labour put forth by these ill-fed 
and diseased workers is naturally much below 
the standard and this causes the already high 
cost of production to go up further, creating 
thereby a vicious circle from which the artisan 
cannot hope to extricate himself. 

Quite a few other factors have also lent 
colour to this sordid picture. The artisan is no 
longer the monarch of his establishment as he is 
supposed to be. Circumstances, over which he 
had little control, have reduced his position to 
that of a mere wage-earner. In an overwhelming 
majority of cases, he is bound, hand and foot, to 
the financier or middleman, who advances the 
necessary capital, and looks after the marketing 
of raw materials and finished products. Naturally 
the profits of the trade goes to him, while the 
artisan has to remain satisfied with his meagre 
wages. The spirit of co-operation or co-ordina- 
tion, which hight have substituted the 
functions in a better way, is still dormat or 
totally absent. On the marketing side again, lack: 
of any form of standardisation and the ignorance: 


. of the artisans about the ever-changing market: 


position are responsible to a great degree for 
the gradually—diminishing demand of the product 
of these industries. 


DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS AND THEIR ÍMPLICATIONS 


All these shortcomings and drawbacks would 
have to be taken into careful consideration for 
any scheme of re-organisation and rehabilitatiom 
of these industries. These long-neglected problems: 
are of such nature that they need have to be 
‘attacked’ from all sides and at the same time: 
Any delay would but lead to disastrous conse: 
quences. Yet, the two outstanding problems, which 
call for immediate attention, are the development: 
and ‘moderaisation’ of tools and technique of 
production and a close-knit organisation for 
marketing of raw materials and finished products. 


k.. 
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During the last few years some stare. 
sponsored marketing organisations have been 
floated and are doing some excellent work — in 
exploring home and foreign markets. Though 
much remains to be done, the beginning shows a 
step towards the right direction. 

But the crux of the problem is the technical 
development or modernisation of producticn. 
technique. The idea of technical or technolog:«al 
development of industries is nothing new. Alm.st 
all the amazing development of technology tzat 
we see to day owe their origin to the urge of me 
producer to produce more and at less cost. 
Attempts have been made all through the ages to 
improve the tools, technique or raw materials of 
production so as to effect a betterment either in 
quality or in quantitly of production. The term 
‘development’ or modernisation in respect bÍ 
cottage industries and handicrafts also bears 3e 
same connotation; but in their case some extrarc- 
ous considerations, totally foreign to the econon::cs 
of production, determine to a great extent .ae 
mode and character of such development. These 
considerations are: (i) economic, (1i) socie o- 
gical and even (iii) psychological. 

Ey the very nature of these industries as is 
sough: to be maintained, the economic side bf 
their development should not be viewed in :nc 
light of economy of production alone. The muh 
bigger question of economic interests of  :ne 
artisans and the needs and standards of -ne 
country as a whole has a decisive voice on .ae 
issue. Introduction of suitable machineries <c 
the job of the artisan more thoroughly enc 
efficiently would present little difficulty. But tiat 
would nullify the very purpose of such impro.2- 
ment. It would disemploy the artisan himse*f, 
though it is mainly his interests that has ben 
sough: to be promoted by such development. It 
would be worth while to remember in this con- 
nection that the skill of the artisan is maiuy 
‘derived from his empirical knowledge of the su»- 
ject and he never had any experience of hand. 
ling these machines. 

Moreover, introduction of  machinerv n 
‘production tends towards automation and brir:s 
technological unemployment in its trail. But :ae 
‘economic reasons behind the move for revival vf 
‘our cottage crafts are: enlargement of emplov- 
ment opportunities, specially RU rural areas and 
‘a more equitable distribution of national incor-». 
‘These objectives clearly enjoin the principle that 
‘any suggested improvement in tools or technicue 
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of production should not result in technological 
unemployment to any great scale. 

Then again, there comes the question of 
capital requirement for such improvement. The 
new capital required must have to be within the 
easy reach of the artisans, without which he wont 
be able to reap any benefit and would be obliged 
to play the second fiddle to the midd'eman or 
the financier. But the artisan who is placed in 
ihe lowermost starta of the socio-economic 
structure of society and all whose energies are 
being taxed to the extreme for keeping his bones 
together can hardly save encugh to warrant any 
investment for improvement. 

Secondly these industries are scattered over 
widely diffused rural areas. The rural character 
of these industries should be maintained not only 
for the fact that it is the only source of alter- 
native employment to the rural people, who, it 
has been said, would have the largest share of 
benefit accruing from such development, but 
also for the reason that this sector of our 
industry, at least, may remain immune from the 
social evils that appear in the trail of large- 
scale localisation of big industries. Moreover, in 
an essentially decentralised society, which is our 
accepted ultimate goal, the industrial sector the 
major factor of national economy, must have to 
be decentralised, as far practicable; and the 
cottage and small industries provide the basis 
for such a structure. But the benefits of loca- 
lisation—cheap power, transport facilities, specia- 
lised agencies for servicing, high standard of 
technical know-how,—are not commonly met. with 
in villages. ‘The development programme of 
village industries must take cognisance of these 
difficulties and limitations and must proceed in 
such a way, that the technical and scientific 
knowledge available in rural areas might be 
utilised to the fullest extent, and the technolo- 
gical innovations, proposed io be introduced,..... 
might be within the range of competence of such 
available knowledge. 


Thirdly there is the human element of the 
problem—the artisan, with his psychological 
complexes and inhibitions, and queer judgements. 
It is a common experience :hat in any attempt 
to introduce new tools or technique in Lis trade, 
the artisan's response is very unhelpful, if not 
zotally hostile. The reason uncerlyinig such strange 
5ehavious is not véty far to seek. “Perhaps he 
Sears a paternal love for his tools, which had' 
>een handed down to him by old’ masters; or it 
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might be that his mind is closed against the 
reception of any new ideas; but the reason that 
weighs with his judgement is, perhaps, that con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he has an apprehension 


‘in his mind of losing his job. He is aware of the 


fact that his empirical skill and knowledge, 
though sufficient in itself, might prove to be too 
inadequate to cope with the intricacies of com- 
plicated machinery. Lessons of history, past and. 
present, have only helped to strengthen his belief 
that introduction of machinery in production 
almost invariably culminates in robbing the artisan 
of his profession. Therefore he clings to his 
tools, which earn a living for him, with an almost 
devotional love, and a hundred and one advan- 
tageous points crop up to his mind in favour of 
his own implements and this leads him to look 
down upon these ‘new-fangled things’ with derision 
and disfavour. 


Prejudices, good or bad, are very hard to 
kill and it would certainly be a futile attempt to 
rid the artisan’s mind of all his false notions and 
presentiments by heaping up developmental pro- 
grammes on his unreceptive mind. At the same 
time, the artisan being the primary beneficiary 
of any such development programme, his reaction 
to such programmes is a decisive factor in deter- 
mining its suitability. Therefore, to win his favour 
and enlist his active support and co-operation, 
the improvements suggested must not deviate to 
any great extent, either in form or in technique, 


‘from his present tools and implements, at least 


for some time to come. 


These are the restraining features or limita- 
tions, that have made the developmental problem 
of cottage and allied industries amenable to no 
easy solution. Herein is presented an element of 
conflict between economy of production on the 
one hand and promotion of employment and 
economic interests of the artisan on the other. 
Viewed from the point of technological improve- 


. ment, these different aspects of the problem seem 


to be almost irreconcilable factors; and this makes 
the matter more complicated and difficult. But 
what the aim should be is to bring about a 
harmony—to achieve the maximum of both ends. 


No doubt, the situation is intriguing and 
calls for patient and careful attention. The only 
silver lining in this otherwise cloudy horizon is 
the growing awareness amongst the people at large 
of the importance | of these industries in our 
national economy, and that itself is something to 
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stand upon. But real power can only come from 
inner strength and vitality, in which these indus- 
tries are most deficient and of which, the infusion 
treatment from outside poses an intriguing 
problem. On the successful solution of this puzzle 
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hangs the future of these industries and tbere 
and there alone lies the last chance of surv'val 
of these industries as also the least chance of 
realisation of all the high hopes, entertained over 
their future. 





THOREAU'S DISCOVERY OF INDIA 
By SUKUMAR AZHICODE, m.a. (San.), m.a. (Mal), B.COM., B.T. 


WHILE the East and its philosophy were resigned 
to non-recognition and even denigration by the 
West during the last century, a few master-minds 
succeeded in ensuring for themselves a clear view 
of the essential Orient. They hailed from that 
sensitive group designated by Romain Rolland in 
his foreword to Dr. Coomaraswamy's 'Dance of 
Siva’, as "the dissatisfied children of Europe” 
whose watchword was, “we look forward to Asia". 
With a reversal, as it were, of the old familiar cry 
of the mariners, those sailors of thought ventured 
to cry out “Eastward ho!” Not a few of those 
elected to set their eyes on the land of India for 
the promise of light. One so posited, sympatheti- 
cally and expectantly, was Henry David Thoreau, 
the delightful and provocative author of that 
unique book ‘Walden or Life in the Woods’, 
whose death-centenary comes about this year. 
Thoreau had the distinction to be contempo- 
raneous with Emerson, the celebrated American 
Vedantist of the last century. They were, indeed, 
twins of the spirit. Their visions almost dovetailed. 
The latter’s sway over Thoreau was abiding. 
Hence, it behoves us not to be amazed to find him 
a lover of India that he was. He took to the chan- 
nels of living, mundane and divine alike, marked 
by the Indian seers of yore, as a duck would take 
to water. His soul was immersed in it. His dis- 
covery of India was wellnigh intuitious. His exe- 
gesis of the Indian way of life is typified by so 
much of intimacy, spontaneity and forthrightness 
that have inalienably come to be associated with 
intuitive or spiritual awareness. His attempt at 
realization of the Indian spirit was not verbal, 
but ideal. It was quite unlike the sorry spectacle 
—typical of some recent American tendencies— 
of confining oneself to the easy task of springing 
discourses on India with such airy words as 
Brahma, Indra, Gita and Ganges, in order to bolster 
up the spurious pretensions of an unsubstantial 
Indianism. Thoreau's Indianism was of another 
kind. True, he made citations, sometimes mildly 
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garbled, from the Vedas, the Upanishads and le 
Puranas. But those were venial sins. Even those 
failings, in his case “leaned to virtue’s side”, or 
he could yet impart to his writings the rare v.a- 
tage of first-hand experience. There was nothirg 
vicarious about them all He carried the wo-d 
before him, singlehanded and undaunted, by os 
striving to live the ascetic of the Indian type. 4 
challenge, it was galling to the smug nineteen_h 
century modernism, expressed through Amer'ca 
—America, of all the nations ! 

Thoreau pitched the haven for conducting 
his experiment in essential living amidst tke 
sylvan retreat on the banks of the Walden pond n 
Concord, Massachusetts. He had to lay out ony 
a paltry sum—about $28—to erect a house o 
shelter him during his stay of two and odd years 
in the woods. Of course, his abode, “ten feet wice 
by fifteen long," with its garret and closet, -ts 
window and door, could hardly take pride in tke 
claim of identity with the hoary hermitage, mece 
of twigs and leaves, of the ancient Indian sages. 
A poor reproduction it turned out to be! Even 
at that, it was a glorious attempt at approxima- 
tion by an aspirant to an antique and exozc 
philosophy of life which was in his time alc: 
from and only half revealed to the civilized wor... 
There, “far from the madding crowd’s ignol e 
strife” and “along the cool sequestered vale «{ 
life" he emboldened himself to lead the hermi s 
life, bare in its animal comforts and shorn of all 
superficialities, but withal rich in meditation aai 
idealistic transcendence. Wonderingly Emerso1 
wrote of him: “He was a protestant a outran ', 
and few lives contain so many renunciations. =e 
was bred to no profession, he never married ; 72 
lived alone ; he never went to church ; he never 
voted ; he refused to pay a tax to the State; 12 
ate no flesh ; he drank no wine; he never knew 
the use of tobacco; and though a naturalist, 12 
used neither trap nor gun. He chose, wisely, zə 
be the bachelor of thought and nature", 
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He loved India to distraction. Therefore, he 
lived her life that was spiritual. We Co get a 
frank confession in his sketch-book that he “loved 
so well the philosophy of India". In deference to 
that superb sentiment, he would stick to rice- 
eating ; he would shun all gorgeous furniture ; 
he would lead a bachelor's life ; he would remain 
indigent outwardly and abundant inwardly. With 
a commendable insight into the genius of India, 
seldom operative in one so far away, the hall- 
mark of Indian Philosophy was located by him in 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Perusing it, he burst out in 
nallelujahs. He vouched for the superlative per- 
manence of the Gita. “How much more admirable 
the Bhagavad Gita than all the ruins of the East !" 
The supreme esteem he has for that Sacred Book 
of the East is found, registered in many an en- 
dearing sentence in ‘Walden’ , as, for instance, 
herein : 

“In the morning I bathe my intellect in the 
stupendous and cosmogenal philosophy of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, since whose composition years 
of the gods have elapsed, and in comparison 


with which our modern world and its literature: 


seem puny and trivial ; and I doubt if that philo - 
sophy is not to be referred to à previous state of 
experience, so remote is. its sublimity from our 
conceptions. I lay down the book and go to my 
well for water, and lo! there I met the servant 
of the Brahmin, priest of Brahma and Vishnu 
and Indra, who still.sits in his temple on the 
Ganges reading the Vedas or dwells at the root 
of a tree with his crust and water jug. I meet his 
Servant come to draw water for his master, and 
our buckets as it were grate together ín the well. 
The pure Walden 
sacred water of the Ganges”. 

The Gita at heart and the woods around, 
Thoreau drank deep at the exuberant and unfail- 
ing fountain of contemplation. 
the Indian way. Thoreau’s heart .throbbed in 
unison with the foot-steps which centuries had 
heard in silence along that ageless way. He could 
thus evolve a prac stical approach to the under- 
standing of Karma Sannayasa, the kernel of the 
Hindu Dharma, In this bold practicality 
approach, he stands unrivalled. Even Emerson, I 
am sure, would be compelled, to pay homage to 
Thoreau in this respect. In his ien ud ex- 
periment with life, he went the whole hog lonely 
and fearlessly. Ther was.no half-way for him. 
His was 'a mode of full life saturated with sere- 
nity, intensity and austerity that solitude is- ever 
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water is mingled. -with the | 


-upon this 


two aphorisms : 
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pregnant with. A true paragon of asceticism he 
aspired to be. A sight indeed for the ancient 
Rishis to see! Oft-quoted are his words written 
in tnis connection: “I love to be alone. I never 
lound the companion that was so companionable 
as solitude". How contemplation suffuses life 
with the tranquillizing strains of  transcendental 
bliss is filmed by him graphically in the words 
folowing : 


"I realised what the Orientals mean by con- 
templation and the forsaking of work. For the 
most part, I minded not how the hours went. The 
day advanced as if to light some work of mine ; 
it was morning, and lo, now it is evening and 
nothing memorable is accomplished. . . . . This 
was sheer idleness to my fellow-townsmen, no 
doubt ; but if the birds and flowers had tried me 
by their standard, I should not have been foune 
wanting. A man must find occasions in himself 
it is true." 

He found occasions, grand and  incompar- 
able, in himself. In time- honoured Indian fashion. 
he turned his back upon the deciduous appurte | 
nances and the ginger-bread ware that clutter up 
human life, His invective against luxuries anc 
the so-called comforts of le was that they were 
not only not indispensable to life, but positive 
impediments to the elevation of mankind. The’ 

wisest of-all lands has ever lived a life simple: 
and more meagre than the poorest. Says he, ir 
good faith: “The ancient philosophers, Chinese, 
Hindi: Persian and Greek, were a class than 
which none has been poorer in outward riches,- 
none so rich in inward." 


Contrast: this splendidly elena picture ^ 
with his virulent caricature of an ordinary 
English Gentleman, as a traveller tottering unde: 
the burden of accumulated trumpery fit to be ~ 
burned, such as bag, hand-box, trunk and bundle, - 
which looked like “an enormous. over -which had 


grown out of the nape -of his neck.” All the force : 


of his rugged wit and rebust wisdom is lavished 
none-too-ravishing caricature, which 
breathes a hot stricture ‘upon the. materialistic 
principles, that have cast a spell on modern life. 
The plethora of American material progress was 
set at naught by this frail man who ‘was a phiic- .. 
sopher, honek hardly a -professor of philosophy. 
In-his mission he was heartened by. his vision of `. 
India, denied to many of his soil, then and since. 
The mäin texts for his preaching were just these 
“Simplify” and ‘explore thyself”. 


WELFARE STATE IN INDIA 


Texts these are that revise, with a ring of chal- 
lenge, the subdued ecoes of ancient wisdom. 
It is this unambiguous Indianism that is 
Thoreau's enduring chime. While, in fact, many 
of the wise Americans signally failed to fit in 
such of his statements as “men have become the 
tool of their tools” in their proper place, an 
Indian of the cast of Gandhiji has sought to 
interpret them in terms of modern conditions. 
American biographers like Stuart Sewel testify 
to this fact which is quite significant. It is said 
that the first work published by Thoreau in 1849, 
“A week on the Concord aad Merrimack Rivers", 
gained scant notice and the second, “Walden”, 
which appeared in 1854, fared little better. His 
numerous articles and addresses published in 
magazines, among which was the  now-famous 





WELFARE STATE IN INDIA : 
By Dr. K. M. RASTOGI, M.A. 


In the Avadi Congress Session held in 1954, 
a resolution on the Socialistic Pattern of 
Society in respect of the country's future 
economie policy was adopted. But the idea 
dates back to the 26th January, 1950, the 
red letter day in our political, social and 
economic history when our  Socialistic 
Constitution came into force. In 1954, the 
Government took the first step to translate 
into practice the directive principles of the 
Constitution to establish a Socialistic Pat- 
tern of Society in India. Our Constitution 
expressly lays down, “The state shall in 
particular direct its policy towards secur- 
ing, (a) that the citizens, men and women, 
equally have the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood, (b) that the ownership and 
control of material resources of the commu- 
nity are so distributed as best to sub-serve 
the common good, (c) that the operation of 
the economic system does not result in the 
concentration of the wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment.” 


No exact definition of the term Welfare 
state can be given. It is a relative term 
and varies from country to country accord- 
ing to its economic, social and politioai 
conditions. In simple termg it may be 
defined as a state which provides economic 
security to its citizens and certain social 
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“WHY AND HOW" cot 
tract on “Civil Disobedience”, too, were cries in 
the wilderness. When, however, in the dawn of 
the twentieth century, Mahatma Gandhi saved the 
ideas of Thoreau which were jettisoned by 
America in the last century, the world regained 
a rich legacy which was more Indian taan 
American, Thus Thoreau got rehabilitated as the 
spiritual son of India. Indeed, sensitive reauers 
of ‘Walden’ will be struck with a haunting fee:ing 
that its author was at times fighting shy «f a 
sense of nostalgia in being in America. Scme- 
where, in its pages is lurking an elusive in- 
nuendo that he was sick for a home that was :lse- 
where. 


“The pure Walden water is mingled vith 
the sacred water of the Ganges"—Thoreau is 
conzident. 





“WHY AND HOW” 


; B.CoOma doo. D. Ph.D: 


services relating to education, health, 2m- 
plcyment and the like. The concept of the 
Welfare State in India is quite diffe-ent 
frcm the one prevalent in the West becausc 
of the vast difference in political, social and 
economie conditions of the East and the 
West. In the Western countries the excessive 
availability of luxurious commodities is a 
basis for determining the standard of liv- 
ing. A beautiful car, a bungalow, wine and 
the use of cosmatics may be listed as the 
essentials of life in the West, but not ir. the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa 
which are plagued with poverty. We 3ave 
cut the shackles of slavery after a long and 
arduous struggle carried on with indcmit- 
akle courage and unfailing faith, bu we 
have vet to achieve economic freedom and 
create a Welfare State. The successful 
completion of our two Five-Year Plans nave 
failed to bring smiles on the faces of the 
people. The economic security of the masses 
is the ery of the hour. The creation of a 
salubrious atmosphere of living and the 
provision of the essentials of life to the 
teaming millions, who are ill-clothed and 
ill-housed, are the things we sorely need. 
We have rightly adopted the democratic 
process of economic planming for the social 
and economie reconstruction of India. It is 
the duty of our Government to ersure 
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adequate food, housing, and clothing to the 
r3asses. 


Central Government Socialism vs. Local 
Governmert Socialism 


The appointment of the  Mahalonobis 
Committee by the Central Government last 
vzar to locate the whereabouts of ten year's 
developed economy, as demanded by the 
Farliament, is an evidence of failure of the 
Government to get for the masses good 
requisities of their well being. Rising prices, 
(tnough inevitable in a developing economy) 
izereasing of real income, food adultera- 
tion, character crises, and cheep politics, all 
these have agonised the people, especially, 
chose in the have-not class. I do not question 
tke propriety of the Socialistic Pattern of 
Szciety in letter and spirit, but the building 
3f a new India seems like a pilgrims’ pain- 
fu- progress rather than an exciting journey. 
Te economie scream of the people cannot 
5e ignored anymore. The prevailing con- 
iusion about the  Socialistic Pattern of 
Soziety has adversely affected the technique 
of economic growth, the future of demo- 
eretic planning and the survival of indivi- 
dial economic and political freedom in 
india. The ruling party has not hasitated in 
acmitting the Snail's pace of socialism and 
hzs taken the lead in forming a “forum for 
l&zour, planning and socialistic growth." 
Tha forum is commonly known as the forum 
foz socialistic ‘action. This may be taken 
as a tangible evidence of the restlessness 
within the country about the Socialistic 
Ps:tern of Society leading to the establish- 
ment of a Welfare State. The forum is 
pledged to create ‘a climate favourable to 
tne acceptance of socialistic policies and 
programmes.’ It is a step in the right direc- 
tcn, but at this late stage the attempt to 
create the climate is a sad commentary on 
the actions of the Government. It will be 
in the fitness of things to investigate into 
the causes for such a state of affairs in 
Inctia. The main reason is that, during the 
iret and second plan periods the formation 
ani execution of big projects have led to 
their normal consequences. They take 
years—sometimes* many years—to complete, 
The period of waiting is a period of strain 
ans for a poor country like India, it is 
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highly taxing. Incomes were being distri- 
buted all this time to the workers engaged 
in tne construction and as these incomes 
were spent the new incomes were generated, 
but nothing could be done to enlarge the 
production of goods on which these incomes 
could be spent. An artificial parity was 
maintained between incomes and the flow 
of goods during this period by heavy im- 
ports of goods from foreign countries, which 
created its own problems, Deficit financing, 
shortage of food supply, shaky morale and 
spiritual pauperism, further aggravated the 
situation. Above all, Central Government 
Socialism ignored the most important thing, 
Local Government Socialism. In this way, 
socialism appears to have been imposed 
from above, and so it failed to give the 
people their own socialism. This killed all 
enthusiasm and individual initiative of the 
people and gave birth to authoritarianism. 

The other important aspect of socialism, 
ie. social services relating to education, 
health, employment, and salubrious condi- 
tions of living, which are a vital social 
need ; could not be properly attended to. Of 
late the concept of decentralisation of 
administration through Panchayat Raj has 
been accepted. But the citizens supplied 
with adequate food, clothing and shelter will 
not be happy unless adequate facilities for 
education, protection of health, (curative 
and preventive), employment, better roads, 
pure drinking-water and the like are 
assured. 

True socialism in a country like India, . 
which is vast in area, huge in population 
and largely inhabited in villages, plagued 
with poverty, can be brought about only 
through local bodies. The economic activity 
of local bodies seems to be the best way in 
whick people can participate in an organisa- 
tion meant for their own development, This 
has some economie advantages which can- 
not be lightly ignored. A good proportion 
of small works, the kinds of projects that 
are suitable for being undertaken by local 
bodies, are a distinct economic advantage 
in a development plan. In reality Local Self- 
Government is the nursery of democracy ; 
it promotes public spirit and civic sense 
among the peeple and teaches the people 
lessons of self-help, self-respect and self- 
reliance. 


WELFARE STATE IN INDIA: “WHY AND HOW” 


Decentralisation is the key-note of a 
government wedded to the policy of Social- 
ist Pattern of Society. In a Welfare State 
the duties and responsibilities of a local 


government will continue to be multiplied. 


In the developing economy the size of the 
publie sector will expand and many of the 
functions of Central or State Governments 
may be delegated to the local bodies. 
Mahatma Gandhi repeatedly emphasised 
that, if the local administration is run with 
efficiency, the efficiency of Central and 
State administration would also grow up. 
It is obvious that local administration and 
local problems cannot receive that attention 
of the National Government in a country 
like India as is essential; this can only be 
attended to through local institutions. More- 
over, our country has an ancient tradition 
of solving local problems through Pan- 
chayats. 


Role of Local Finance 


Local finance is of a vital importance 
in bringing about real socialism in the coun- 
try. The primary object of local finance is 
not profit, but service. In an organised 
society individual efforts are too weak, 
ignorant, unsteady and intermittant to be 
entrusted with social services like the pro- 
vision of roads, public safety, education, 


health protection and other human needs ;. 


they can only be secured by co-operative 
efforts. Apart from the vital urgency of the 
above-mentioned services, economies are 
obtainable by group and quasi-monopolistic 
activities. Moreover, an element of of com- 
pulsion enters through the exercise of poli- 
tical power by the majority section of 
society—the poor and the comparatively 
poor. Here the general motive of equalising 
material welfare and social opportunities 
through local taxation, local expenditure, 
has a direct bearing on social conditions and 
is the most effective means of bringing 
about social reforms. Social services of the 
local bodies though equally open to ali 
members of the civic community are actually 
availed of in different proportions by the 
poorer section of society. If the local bodies 
follow an enlightened policy of public 
interest, the benefit received by the ‘have 
not class’ would be greater than the burden 
imposed upon or borne by them, and in 
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consequence of the benefit received tney 
will be better able to bear the strain for the 
struggle for existence in our individua-:stic 
society. The increase and multiplication of 
services rendered by a local body woulc im- 
prove the ability and energy of al_ the 
sections, but particularly of those who would 
in the absence of such collective effor . be 
unable to provide for themselves <hat 
degree of human comfort which every 
human being ought to be eniitled to as a 
matter of his civic birth right. Moreover. by 
such an increase of services renderec to 
the community by its collective orga-isa- 
tion (the local body)'as well as emphas:3 on 
service as distinguished from gain or profit 
(which is a hallmark of the individualstic 
organisation) the local body woulc be 
effecting an imperceptible but immense 
change in the very outlook of the people 
and so silently educating them out of in- 
dividualism into collectivism. It is an csta- 
blished fact that local expenditure car, to 
a great extent, bring a true socialism in 
India. | 


A local body serves the citizens irom 
the cradle to the grave. It may improve 
living conditions in a dynamic manne- It 
may bring about educational and szaita- 
tional development. By rendering import- 
ant services of immediate need, it contri- 
butes its unique share to the socio-ecoromie 
development of a country which goes a 
long way towards establishing a Wc fare 
State. By increasing the real income of the 
less fortunate members of society arc by 
creating a salubrious atmosphere for li ring ; 
which are necessary for civilized exis:ence, 
a local body lessens the evil of ecoromic 
disparity and puts the people in a better 
psychological position to work better and 
save more. 


Financial Decertralisation 


The welfare of the people depends on 
the degree of efficiency with which .ocal 
bodies discharge their responsibilities The 
success of the local bodies is judged ky the 
smooth working of the local government in 
the country ; and the successful and effi- 
cient functioning of theelocal government in 
its turn depends on the availability oz ade. 
quate funds to be spent for the promotion 
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ot the welfare of the inhabitants, Adequacy 
o: income is of fundamental importance for 
national reconstruciion and for the achieve- 
cent of the goal of the Socialistic Pattern 
of Society or the Welfare State. Local reve- 
ze is like the blood of the body, because 
its circulation means life. Similarly, conti- 
nuous adequate revenue is a justification for 
«Fe existence of the local body. The existing 
economic disparity cannot be done away 
wth by redistributing the wealth of the 
iozal inhabitants in accordance with the 
"Maximum Social Advantage” doctrine but 
or the local body by substantially taxing 
those articles which are considered disaster- 
ous to the public health and moral. 


Financial Problems of the Local Bodies 
1 
No administration is possible without 
money. Revenue is the first essential of 
the Government. With the expansion of 
the area of operation of the local bodies and 
finally, with ,administrative ^ decentrali- 
sation, the importance of financial operations 
hes tremendously grown up. The old func- 
ticns of the local bodies are expanding and 
new functions are being added. The local 
kcdies in India have been shoudered with 
ih» heavy resposibility of providing human 
necessities, but unfortunately they have 
been deprived of their legitimate sources 
cf income. The financial condition of 
local bodies in India is not satisfactory and 
paucity of funds is a greatt hindrance in 
fi filling their elementary obligations. 
They are not only in dire financial strait 
but are also facing a number of financial 
problems such as the problems of taxation, 
firancial, administration, collection and 
assessment. 


A sound system of local finance rests 
on the stable and strong foundation of 
local taxation. Taxation is the main source 
cf the income of local bodies throughout 
tna world. But the local bodies are reluc- 
tant to exploit even those texes (which are 
permitted to them under the various Acts) 
cn account of various political and econo- 
ric reasons. There is also an encroach- 
rient on the local €axation either by State 
Government or by Central Government, 
such as entertainment tax, passenger tax, 
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the terminal tax on goods, bator tax, and 
others which logically belong to local 
bodies. The political parties serve their 
own narrow ends and poison the minds of 
tax payers. The only ròle of the political 
parties is to dole out opium to the people 
by making all kinds of promises. But these 
parties in the Councils of the local bodies 
act like those undutiful mothers who, 
instead of feeding their babies, get busy in 
their own make-up. The political parties 
clamour for power 'rather than strive for 
welfare work. 'The publie keeps pressing 
for more and better services, but each party 
boss demands economy and insists that 
taxes be kept down. It is very interesting 
to note that during, these days of popula- 
tions and demonstrations; one deputation 
of the citizens led by some political party 
will call upon the local authority and urge 
for better and efficient services and for 
more public conveniences. Its arguments 
are convincing. This deputation is quickly 
followed by another deputation headed by 
the rival political party of the city tax 
payer’s association. Its members, in an 
equally convincing way, are against new 
taxes or higher taxes of any kind. This 
clearly shows how people undermine the 
very roots of democracy to gain cheap 
popularity. An excessive interference of 
the leaders in the day-to-day administra- 
tion and execution has slacknened the exe- 
cutive. 


The yield from taxes not cnly depends 
on multiplicity of taxes but also on their 
proper assessment. The assessment of taxes 
or the valutation of the properties is a 
highly skilled job and requires specialised 
training and experience of a high order on. 
the part of the assessor. The local bodies have 
failed to employ well qualified and highly 
paid assessors, which has caused a consi- 
derable loss of revenue. The financial 
position of the local authorities in India 
has been also jeopardised on account of 
loose financial administration which has 
resulted in the mounting up of uncollected 
arrears. The meagre salary of the staff, 
undesirable interference by the political 
parties in the executive work and lack of 
character may be included among the 
various causes leading to such a state of 
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affairs. Everybody wants to 
his income by corrupt means. 

The history of the last one decade is 
full of attempts to alleviate or  eradicate 
mass poverty in widely differing conditions 
of economic, political and social develop- 
ment. Quicker progress is needed on all 
sides if we want to avoid loss of faith in 
Democratic Socialism. India is the largest 
democracy of the world and is a hope for 
the nascent democracies of Asia and Africa. 
The decision of the Congress Executive to 
the effect that the Panchayat elections will 
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be contested on a non-party basis is € 
healthy step towards socialism. It is sug- 
gested that the financial policy of the 
Government be reoriented for this purpcse. 
List II of the Constitution should be stit. 
ably amended. A more rational anų 
decentralised financial policy should alsə 
be adopted. The productive and leg.ti- 
mate sources of income of the local bodie; 
should be transferred to them from Can- 
tral or State revenues. This will creat» 
enthusiasm among the people, a sense cf 
financial responsibility and local initiat-ve. 





_ LOVE IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT POETRY 
— By P. S. SHARMA 


Love or eroticism—the divinely inspired: 


passion—has always been one of the domi- 
nant themes of literature.-And the flower of 
erotic poetry has always bloomed in its ful- 
ness around woman: The classical Sanskrit 
poetry is no exception. 


There is comparatively a dearth of love- 
poems in early Sanskrit literature. Ashwa- 
ghosh, the earliest known writer in Kavya 
style, generally wrote quasi-religious poems 
but in one of his works figures a courtesan 
and a rogue as chief characters. These 
characters could not have been introduced 
merely for religious edification. 
author of'the Nanda-Sundari, the ascetic 
always géts the better of the romanticist 
and begins to sermonise : 


“Passionate women cause intoxication ; 
women without passion cause fear. Since 
they bring only fear and trouble, why 
should one resort to them.” 

He goes on to administer a warning : 

“In the words of women there is honey. 
In their hearts, there is deadly poison.” 

.He would not, however, go as far as 
Bhartrihari who repeated the above half 
verse ‘and suggested its practical ‘application 
in the other half: : 

“Hence doth one drink from kosé lips 
And strikes at that heart with the fist. 3 


In . the 


The classical Sanskrit have adored im- 
personalised love describing its various 
phases in self-standing stanzas, They hev: 
drawn miniature pictures not of Laure o" 
Beatrice but of young and beautiful women 
in general. Thus they do not achieve an ull- . 
absorbing’ ecstasy but always retain a 
balanced frame of mind and break forth 
into exquisite blossoms of fancy. Besides 
that, they are adept at giving refreshn3 


‘touches of sparkling wit and humour. 


This poetry flourished under :h2. 
patronage of courts. and appreciation cf 
Nagaraks or Rasiks. " 

Phases of emotion or erotic situatiors 
were captured in well knit stanzas nį 
given daintily finished forms. Love 
rarely described in long narratives, che 
honourable exceptions being Meghdoot c 
Kalidas and Geet Govindam of Jaidev. 

Haal Shatavahan in his Saptashati :as- 
cinates with the naturdlhess and bon hormis 
of the littlé elegant cameos of thought eni 
feeling. 

The simple athe of a young girl 3 3 
pangs of separation from her lover is vivic- 
ly captured in the following couplet : 

“The poor girl wept as long as she was 


" able to weep ; she thinned as far as her bod 7 
. would be thin; 
sighs prevailed. s 


she sighed | as long as ae 


Wds - 
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The charm of association of an object 
with the beloved is well depicted by Amaru, 
"Let alone the attainment of her impetuous 
embrace, even wandering about the road on 
tie outskirts of her house brings infinite 
delight.” 

Fine touches like the one given below 
are profuse in Sanskrit poetry : 

“On whichever vart of her body one’s 
eyes fall they remained fixed there. No one 
has seen the beauty of her whole person.” 

Sanskrit poets are well known for their 
sly humour, gay abandon and playful ban- 
tər. Their heroine pretends to be bitten by 
a scorpion and thus manages to visit the 
Vaidyaraj she has illicit relations with. 
The youthful wife is offended at the dis- 
loyalty of the husband who falls at her feet 
end seeks to be forgiven. Meanwhile the 
litle boy spoils the effect by riding on 
rapa's back and making our heroine burst 
into laughter. At another place, the witty 
raaiden chastises her fickle lover, "From her 
face to your face, from your face to my 
feet, the tilak has come to a sorry plight in 

is travel from place to place!” A woman 
resorting to her rendezvous is warned not 
t go out on a dark night as her beauty 
would then shine all the more brilliantly. 

Our ancient heroines were ready to 
riake delicate addresses even to passing 
strangers. One such damsel addresses a 
traveller invitingly, “The night is dark, my 
Fusband is away frem home, the house is 
empty; pray come, C traveller, to guard me 
from robbers.” 

Arnaru has less range than Haal but 
strikes deeper and more poignant notes. 
Anandvardhan speaks of his verses as 
“containing the veritable ambrosia of 
poetry.” He heralds in his Shatak a new era 
cf “fineness of conception, depth of ex- 
pression and delicacy of thought.” 

He has drawn a graceful anc true 
picture of a Mughda Nayika—adolescent 
end artless maiden—who is rebuked by her 
companions for being too agreeable to her 
lover. She replies with simple naivette, 
‘Speak low, lest mv lover who abides in 
my heart should hear what you say.” 

The reaction bf a newly wedded wife 
to her husband’s addresses is expressed in 
the following words: 
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“When he touches her garment, she 
bends her head in shyness, when he seeks 
a sudden embrace, she moves away her 
limks in modesty; when her eyes fall on 
her laughing companions she is unable to 
speak; at the first jest, the heart of the 
newly wedded wife is oppressed with bash- | 
fulness.” 

Bhartrihari gives an honest picture of 
a genuine emotion “When we see not, our 
beloved, our one longing is for sight ; when 
seer, our one desire is the joy of embrace; 
embraced, our one prayer is that our bodies 
may be made one.” 

For Bhartrihari, either the life of an 
ascetic or that of pleasure, For him there is 
no via media. 

“Either the beautiful woman or the 
cave of the mountains! Either youth, or the 
forest! An abode either on the sacred banks 
of the Ganges or in the delightful embrace 
of à young woman." 

Nonetheless, he regards woman as a 
hindrance in the journey of life. “The path | 
acrcss the ocean of life would not be long, 
were it not that women, these mighty un- 
fordable streams, hinder the passage." 


He depiets Love God as a fisherman, 
men. as fishes, women as bait, line of rod 
as lips and says that we are being con- 
stantly baked on the fire of desire." 


There can possibly be no greater denun- 
ciation of woman than that contained in the 
following rendering of a Sanskrit stanza: 


*... woman is the whirlpool of doubt, 
the universe of indiscipline, the abode of all 
daring, the receptacle of all evil, the deceit- 
ful soil of manifold distrust, the box 
trickery and illusion, a poison coated with 
ambrosia, a hindrance to heaven and a way 
to the depths of hell.” 

Sanskrit poets do not feign Platonic 
love, for them passion has its own excuse 
for being. They do not indulge in pleasing 
abstractions and ideal glamour, they idolise 
reality and have given exasperatingly 
authentic accounts of the natural yearning 
for flesh and intoxication of the senses. 
Kalidas in his Kumarsambhav has not spared 
even Parvati, „the divine consort of Lord 
Shiva, from a glorious description of her 
body beautiful. Shridhar in his Damayanti- 


et eal 


Naishadh devoted a full canto edifying love 
and sex appeal. The Sanskritists do not like 
a fat woman. They prefer a girlish, slim, yet 
well-developed figure. 

Kalidas goes in raptures over the hair 
of young maidens, “Ih the hair of young 
damsels, unbrained, perfumed and still 
wet with water and decorated with even- 
ing Jasmine, the God of Love regained his 
strength which had been diminished by the 
departure of the spring.” 

In Kshamatilak, the miniature picture 
of a love huntress is well-painted. “Truly 
the maid is a huntress ; her brows the bow, 
glances darts, and my heart the deer they 
fall upon.” 

Kalidas finds it difficult to describe 
a captivating smile, “If a flower were con- 
tained ina fresh twig, or a pearl ina 
transparent coral, then they might have 
imitated her fair smile spreading halfway 
on her red lips." 

Kalidas, like other classical poets, 
prefers a full-orbed bosom supported on 
slender limbs. He compares them to a pair 
of drums. "In my mind, the belief is firm 


that thé Love God after conquering the 3 
:O 
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worlds placed his pair of drums up:ice 
down." 

The Sanskrit poets have a  weakre:s 
for heavy hips and buttocks though  :ney 
are not an essential ingredient of beat y 

Bhavabhuti has given 'a very dowr. 1o 
earth description of Sita in Ram's werd;, 
“The touch of  Sita's embrace, pleasing 
and cool as yellow sandal, moon and dev, 
hinders me by stealing my consciousness ;, 
ever and anon." 

Jaidev climaxes the art and technique cf 
love by creating a picturesque and mu cé! 
effect, His poetry approximates to ‘~o 
tic mysticism. 

Women poets did not lag behind ia 
erotic descriptions. For instance, on? 
Vikatnitamba says, “When he touched m7 
garment, it dissolved of its own accord, :h» 
chord for a while lay on the loosened gir-le, 
and slipped on to my buttocks." 

One Lakshmanacharya in his, Cha-di- 
kuchpanchashika has written 50  amorou: 
stanzas on Chandi’s breats.-In  class:-a 
Sanskrit poetry, we come across many sic 
dubious amorous situations which defy al 
mystic or spiritual interpretation. 





IMPACT OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 


By V. LINGAMURTI, 
Head of the Department of Political Science, Maharaja’s College, Vizianagarara 


India in the second half of the 20th Cen- 
tury is distinguished by the building up of 
a democratic republie through the method 
of planning. Neither democracy nor plan- 
ning is new to the world. But the unique- 
ness in India's effort lies in her attempt to 
correlate the two. Is this a rope-trick for 
which India is noted in the West? Can 
democracy and planning be reconciled ? 
The new Constitution of India stands not 
only for parliamentary democracy but also 
for planning. The two cardinal principles 
of parliamentary democracy are the 
supremacy of parliament and the exist- 
ence of a cabinet "guiding parliament and 
yet at the same guided by parliament.”! 
8 


The most significant feature of the parva- 
mentary system, in the words of Bagehct, 
lies in “the action and reaction between 
the ministry and the parliament." These 
vital principles are embodied in our cca- 
stitution. In the very opening sentence of 
the Constitution it is clearly stated that 
India is to be a democracy and in Artiz.e 
74 (1) and (3) it is further clarified tlt 
India is to be a parliamentary democracy. 
Item 20 in the Concurrent List, v--, 
“Economic and Social Planning"  signities 
India's faith in the method of plannirz. 
The progress of pariiamÉntary democracy 
through the Five-Year Plans is thus in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of our 
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constitution. The ideal of ' democratic 
sanning is expressed in no uncertain 
cms in the First Five-Year Plan. In 
-iapter VIII, it is stated, "the concept of 
xanning has hitherto been associated 
ergely with conditions in which a group 
aas gathered in its hands, all the power to 
scntrol and regiment the life of a com- 
munity and to command and direct its 
material and man-power resources. The 
;eople become partners in the Plan and 
are associated closely with its formulation 
as well as its implementation from stage 
‘a stage. 5 The Five-Year Plans are 
‘losely associated with our parliamentary 
jemocracy and it is this association that is 
wgitating the minds of some people. Are 
ke Plans strengthening our democracy or 
indermining it? 

There is a section of people who hold 
Le view that planning and democracy are 
moompatible, for a highly centralised 
.cministration is the sine qua non of plan- 
ning. It is for'this reason that large-scale 
nlanning was hitherto adopted only in 
cictatorships. The Five-Year Plans were 
-izst conceived and worked in the U.S.S.R. 
—^.ans give rise to 
‘2cmplicated problems both in industry and 
administration that the representative 
.ssemblies can hardly deal with them. 
.-is will, it is said, develop among the 
ople a psychosis of dependence on ex- 
o2rts and contempt and hatred towards 
Le popular assemblies. “Parliaments come 
C be regarded as ineffective talking shops 
uaable or incompetent to carry out the 
esks for which they have been chosen": 
farther, planning widens the sphere of 
be Government to such a great extent 
;bat the State will become a Leviathan 
2zereising rigid control over every aspect 
27 the people's life. Economie liberty and 
creedom of enterprise become significant 
52; their absence. "The all embracing plan 
^.ust be enforced by arbitrary administra- 
tive decision, so the rule of law will dis- 
appear. Consumers’ sovereignty the free 
cloice of occupation and the right to in- 
dependent moral judgments must all be 
sacrificed.” Such ine of thinking leads to 
tze inevitable conclusion that economic 
pianning, however, indicates that it is not 


such technical and 
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synonymous with dictatorship. As long a3 
a complete budget of production laying 
down the output of every commodity for 
years ahead is not imposed on the com- 
munity and as long as the centra] authority 
is under the ultimate control of the 
people, planning does not endanger demo- 
cracy. "We use the term economic plan- 
ning fto (ndicate a principle of adminis- 
tration and not an inflexible budget of 
production."6 

In the modern industrialised society, 
planring far from being inimical to demo- 
cracy is essential to its growth. Economie 
inequalities, monopoly and unemployment, 
the concomitants of the Machine Age, are 
the most formidable enemies of democracy 
and they can be overcome by no other 
method than planning." Planning has in 
fact become necessary because of the size 
of society and the complexity of the new 
techriques which are perpetually appear- 
ing.—Planning is necessary whenever 
technique goes beyond the human scale.” 
It is for this reason that even defenders of 
traditional liberalism like Walter Lipp- 
man and Prof. Fisher have conceded state 
control over certain fields. In fact in the 
modern society where Liassez Faire eco- 
nomy has become outmoded, ‘we are ail 
planners now.” There is no country in the 
world to-day which adheres totallly to 
private enterprise. During the period be- 
tween the two World Wars while the 
U.S.S.R. adopted planning on a large-scale, 
the U.S.A. adopted it on a limited scale. 
In the latter certain enterprises like 
Hydro-electric power, Atomic Energy and 
manufacture of fertilisers are nationalised. 
During 1945 to 1951 the Labour Party in 
Britein adopted planning on a considerable 
scale and "about 20 per cent of the economy 
was naonalised."? 

Planning by a Central authority has 


proved advantageous in several ways. 
Under an unplanned and  cometitive 
arrangement of industry the individual 


persons take into account only a fraction 
of the output and investment and so will 
not be able to forsee the results which a 
central authority can. So “tthe decisions 
taken in an unplanned economy must be 
short sighted, irrational, self-frustrating 
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and socially disastrous." Individual enter- 
prise leads to “blind scrambling.” It is 
only a Central Planning Authority that 
can establish proper relation between 
finance and production. In a run away 
freakish economy subject to the pulls of the 
market, speculations and manipulations, the 
freedom of the common man is next to 
impossible in the absence of state planning. 
It is well remarked that freedom under 
free enterprise “is the freedom of the weeds 
that grow wild a neglected garden; it is 
the freedom of the whale that swallows the 
smaller fish around.”!® What is lost under 
planning is the freedom of certain indivi- 
duals to exploit and to make vast sums of 
money. 

It is sheer madness ‘to edntend {that 
our parliamentary democracy can be buili 
on a strong and stable foundation without 
planning. This view has been expressed 
without any reservation by all sections of 
opinion in India. In the matter of plann- 
ing the Socialist, the Praja-Socialist and 
Communist parties want to go a step fur- 
ther than the Congress party. Even the 
Swatantra Party which is vehemently 
attacking the Five-Year Plans as the greatest 
meanace to parliamentary democracy, admits 
that “in regard to the need for some measure 
of planning of our economic affairs there 
can be no dispute." 

It is feared that our Five-Year Plans are 
the greatest threat to our democracy, for 
they are supposed to have some their roots 
in Moscow. It is sarcastically remarked that 
our Five-Year Plans are like a Russian child 
conceived in the Indian womb. They are 
resulting in a “Command Economy” and 
statism. Highly cenralised statist planning 
and parliamentary democracy cannot co- 
exist. Even Prof. Galbraith, a champion of 
planned economy expressed his opposition 
to the centralised nature of our plans. He 
referred to the frustration and resentment 
felt by competent executives in the state 
owned steel plants over “the centralisation 
of purchasing personnel and financial deci- 
sions in New Delhi." Political and eco- 
nomic freedom is gradually eclipsed by the 
ever widening sphere of the state. “No 
paper safeguards or courts*of law can pre- 
vent the surrender of this political and eco- 


nomic freedom when there.is only one 2n- 
ployer, viz, the state, only one trader, tke 
State Trading Corporation land only ən? 
trade union, the Goverment’s Labour 
Front.”43 In the name of the plans tre 
freedom of the factory labourer, of tk» 
peasant and of the consumer is grovinr3 
narrower. The various ordinances that aie 
issued from time to time, the continuec ri - 
enactment of the Preventive Detention ^t 
and the creation of more and more specil 
courts are some instances to illustrate 707" 
our parliamentary democracy is threatene | 
by the Five-Year Plans. 

Such arguments appear to be theczit - 
cally sound. But we have to consider ih» 
odds against which India is strugg n.. 
Judged against the historical backgrcumi 
it becomes clear that the Five-Year Fars 
are greatly helpful in building up ovr 
parliamentary democracy. In the Europea: 
couniries like Britain, indusrial revoltvtio1 
preceded democracy. Moreover, they ha! 
no competition from highly, industria isei 
states and so most countries could prog-ess 
under free enterprise. But India has t? 
fight against odds in both internal and 2»- 
ternal fields. In the internal field she 2:5 
to deal with the devastating poverty, il- 
health and ignorance of millions of pe-p!e 
and in the external field she has to comzet: 
with nations that have made phenom=snel 
progress in science and technology. Saci 
compelling circumstances show that th: 
publie sector plays a vital role in the imple- 
mentation of the Five-Year Plans. Tae: 
do not endanger our parliamentary den- 
cracy for the necessary safeguards are taze) 
to check the growth of statism, such ¢3 
adult suffrage, free elections, indepencen. 
judiciary and an independent audit sys =n. 

One of the essential elements of pav-ie- 
mentary democracy is that the people mus. 
have the power and authority to dec.d: 
from time to time their own affairs. <*> is 
contended in some quarters that the Five- 
Year Plans are such long term plans invczlv- 
ing huge expenditure that the party 11 
power today is imposing a number of ser ou: 
commitments on posterity so that the fu.arz 
generation can hardly enjoy any democra- 
tic freedom. The right of the people t» 
determine important matters through =e: 
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discussion and debate which is the essence 
of parliamentary democracy will not be 
enjoyed by posterity. “The votes of future 
generations of adults and their elected re- 
presentatives are necessarily extinguished 
o- so overladen with previous commitments 
as in effect to amount to their disfranchise- 
ment.* It must, however, be said that it 
is neither possible nor desirable for any 
rarliament to legislate for the presert only 
without affecting the future. In fact wis- 
dom lies in the realisation that there is a 
:omorrow and one must work for it. The 
first two Five-Year Plans were intended to 
zrepare the necessary ground for the Third 
-zive-Year Plan during which period India 
is expetced to enter the “take off" stage. 
The nature of the two succeeding plans 
vill depend upon the success of the Third 
Flan. In the life of a nation twenty-five 
years donot form too longa period. In 
view of the tragic poverty of the people and 
tae rapid growth cf population it cannot be 
said that our plans are unduly large in their 
sze and magnitude. Dr. V. K. R. V, Rao 
well observed at Ooty Seminar on the Third 
“ive-Year Plan that looked at from the 
employment needs, the rate of increase in 


zer capita income and the rate of increase 


“2. certain individual items, our plans. must 
ze said.to be moderate. It is only by achiev- 
ing the targets fixed in our plans that strong 
end sure foundations can be laid for our 
cemocracy. “Parliamentary democracy can 
. never thrive amidst poverty, starvation and 
=nemployment, 

The Five-Year Plans are said to be 
reducing our parliamentary. democracy 
to a formality. Under any system of large- 
scale planning there is absolute need for a 
zlanning committee to assist the Cabinet 
znd there is the danger of such a committee 
tecoming an “inner cabinet” or “super 
` cabinet.” “If there were such a development 
. tae essential nature of the democratic system 
x 'ould be affected, because the full respon- 
sibility of the. whole cabinet to parliament 
end ultimately to the electorate would be 
tifected."!5 The Swatantra "Party whose 
. programme constitutes the spear heac of the 
ettack on the Fjve-Year Plans is highly 
critical of the part played by the ¿Planning 
Commission. 


Thè Party Manifesto iE 
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"the party will seek to restore the real and 
effective supremacy of parliament and the 
people by abolishing the much boosted 
Planning Commission which has tended in 
effect to bring into being a non-responsible 
super-government."96 Sri K. M. Munshi 
forcefully upholds that “parliament, in fact, 
does not govern the country. The nominat- 
ed super-cabinet, the Planning Commission, 
does the supervision, control and direction 
of the government of India and owes no 
responsibility to parliament." 'This danger 
to parliamentary democracy is expressed not 
only by party leaders but also by non-party 
men. Mr. Asok Chanda described the 
“Planning Commission as an “Economic 
Cabinet" both for the union and for the 
states and makes the observation that the 
scope of its activities tends to “embrace 
functions and responsibilities which must 
both traditionally and otherwise bélong to 
the constituted government! Such a 
position is considered to be inconsistent with 
the cabinet form of government. 'Thé.com- 
position of the Planning Commission as well 
as its position in the administrative setup - 
clearly indicates that the danger. to our 
parliamentary demorcracy from the Plann- 
ing Commission is quite exaggerated. The 
Members of the Planning Commission are 
no other than promient members of' the 
parliament and: the cabinet. The chairman 
of the Planning Commission is the Prime 
Minister himself and such a body can never 
be a threat to democracy. Moreover, during 
the last decade several measures were 
taken.to-uphold the supremacy of parlia- 
ment. The parliament has developed its 
own rules of procedure and appointed com- 
mittees which play the role of the opposition 
party in checking the executive. “The whole 
structure of parliamentary committees re- 
flects and at the same time reinforces this 


mood of watchfulness over the govern- 


ment.’4§ Recently the Lok Sabha proposed 
to set up a fifteen member joint committee 


‘of both houses of parliament | to exercise 


effective control and supervision over public © 
undertakings."? Such developments clear- . 
ly indicate that our parliament is not super- . 
seded by the Planning Commission. In fact 
the real danger to our parliamentary demo- 
cracy lies not in iae Diesen: of the Planning 
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Commission but in the absence of a vigorous 
opposition party. 

Another danger which planning is sup- 
posed. to produce is the ascendency of 
bureaucracy. In every modern state the 
civil servants are playing a vital role, As 
Finer observed, “the civil servant is in short, 
policy adviser, policy promoter and legisla- 
tor. The importance of the civil servant 
in the Indian polity has become immense 
with the implementation of the Five-Year 
Plans. The dominant role assigned to the 
public sector in both the industrial and non- 
industrial fields has left the Minister at the 


mercy of the civil servant. The rapid in- 


crease in the enterprises undertaken by the 
Government has necessitated an army of 
officers, Due to the absence of the requir- 
ed number of experienced personnel, civil 
servants having hardly five or six years of 


service are promoted and placed in key: 


positions. This factor partly explains the 
inefficiency found 
machinery to-day. Coupled with adminis- 
strative inefficiency are corruption and red 
tapism—all the outcome of large-scale plan- 
ning. ‘These evils are shaking the faith of 
the common man in parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Though in an underdeveloped eco- 
nomy a certain amount of corruption is ine- 
vitable, stern action has to be taken to put 
down all cases of corruption with the help 
of men of integrity like Sri C. D. Deshmukh. 
It may also be noted that corruption attribu- 


ted. to the civil servants pales into insigni-. 


ficance when compared with the corruption 
which is rampant in the political circles. A 
corrupt democracy can never survive for 
long. The Five-Year Plans which have 
given rise to wide spread corruption may at 


the same time provide the remedy by im-. 


proving the economic standard of the people 
.and by awakening social consciousness 
among them. 

Does economic ' planning inevitably 
lead the country in the direction of "Orwell's 
"1984"? .Is the “Brave New World” of 
Huxley the inevitable corollary of our plans? 
Planning ho doubt accelerates the tempo oí 
‘centralisation and increases the power of the 
state. . But this need not imperil demo- 
cracy. As Huxley himself observed, plann- 
ing turns into dictatorship only when it is 


in the administrative. 


in the Third Plan. In a dictatorship 
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carried to excess. In fact any thing in 2x- 
cess will prove dangerous. India’s plans 
are not of the monolithic type and they are 
based on the principle of coexistence of pub- 
lic and private sectors. There is no inzer- 
ent contradiction between planning and 
freedom. As Mrs. Barbara Wooton argues, 
a happy and fruitful marriage can be 
arranged between freedom and planring. 
In fact the progress of our society depends 
on our ability to reconcile democracy with 
planning and this can be achieved through 
decentralisation. During the first two clan 
periods the Central Planning Commission 
occupied a highly dominant position and -he 
local bodies had little share in planting. 
Such a system, as Mr. Asoke Mehta rig3tly 
observed, “showed the danger of apop:exy 
at the centre and anaemia at the extremesz."?9 
This danger is overcome to a large, extent 
under the Third Five-Year Plan due to .he 
introduction of Panchayati Raj. In .he 
preparation and implementation of the F:7e- 
Year Plans the village and. panchayat is 
assigned an important share. It must zre- 
pare a village plan based upon the local 
needs and resources and mobilise putlic 
support for the plan."! With the exten» on 
of Panchayati Raj throughout India, -he 
plans will. truly become people's plans. 
Planning through democratic decentra_isa- 
tion no doubt requires great interest, en- 
lightenment and co-operation among the 
people. At present these conditions are 
largely absent in our country. But as peo»le 
gain experience in the working of demo- 
cratic. institutions, the obstacles that.lie in 
the way of our parliamentary democrécy 
can be overcome. l 
To sustain the faith of the people in cur 
parliamentary democracy a few modifta- 
tions may be effected in the priorities fixed 
the 
planners can afford to give top priority to 


-heavy industries at the expense of consump- 


tion goods, for the people do not have the 
freedom to overthrow the government. =ut 
in a democracy if the people are not [ro- 
vided with food and clothing, they ray 
lose faith in democracy itself. Hence it is 
essential to give greater priority to agrical- 
ture. The small-scale industries also requ_re 
greater encouragement than what is allo-:ed 


t=, 
528 


in the Third Plan. At present a little more 
ttan one-fifth of the investment on 
lerge-scale industry is devoted to the small- 
scale industries. Rural unemployment can 
b= solved to a great extent only by the 
i-provement of small-scale — industries.^ 
wlarvation and unemployment are the 
greatest enemies of democracy and they.can 
ke overcome by the improvement of agri- 
eciture and small-seale industries. 


Both our plans and parliamentary demo- 
cracy require for their success the building 
lo of “human capital" As Pandit Nehru 
remarked, “in the final analysis in any 
‘country the: only - basic resource is the 
trained human  beirg. Almost everything 
f3llows from that—T^e most important thing 
bscomes edueation a; all grades and stages." 
Vet it is regrettable to note that education 
i: not given a fair deal in the Third Five- 
Yaar Plan. 

While it is necessary to have a re- 
e=praisal of the plar priorities, it is equally 
rzcessary to have a proper understanding of 
tte meaning and nature of parliamentary 
c=mocracy. A stage has been reached when 
ii has become crystal clear that democracy 
I: doomed to fail uniess it solves the econo- 
mic problems of the modern times. Hence, 
planning has become a significant feature of 
modern democracy. In this age of science and 
technology the Benthamite concept of 
c=mocracy has to give place to a new 
tLteory of democracy which is in the nature 
c= “half science" and “half democracy.” As 
modern administration has become highly 
ccmplex and technical, the traditional ideas 
of parliamentary democracy have to be 
revised. The supremacy of parliament which 
was considered as the touch-stone of parlia- 
inentary democracy is now neither desir- 
écle nor possible. The parliament should 
not be peevish in its relations with the 
executive. The multifarious problems 
created by modern science and the technical 
-egislation of the modern state require the 
e=sistance of the civil service. So the increas- 
izg part played by the Civil servants far 
zom being a danger to democracy is essen- 
tial to it. The Civil servant should no more 
bs looked at with suspicion and prejudice, 
"cr he is as much 4 patriotic son of India as 
any elected member of Parliament. Though 
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Parliament should remain supreme its 
powers and functions should be confined 
only_to policy making. Such an understand- 
ing of modern democracy leads us to the 
conclusion that the Five-Year Plans are not 
at all a menace to our parliamentary demo- 
cracy, ray, they alone can contribute to its 
success. 
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THE LATE SCULPTOR ROY CHOUDHURY 
By M. R. SEN 


In the death of Mr. Hironmoy Roy 
Choudhury which melancholy event took 
place at Lucknow recently, India has lost a 
great sculpter. Mr. Roy Choudhury was 
an example of a perfect artistic balance 
and his grasp of the details of his art was 
complete. As a sculpter he had something 
to say and looking at most of his works, we 
find he said it with all the vigour, honesty 
and forcefulness of a vital personality. 
Indeed, he had the knack of getting down 
to essentials. 

It is a pity that Mr. Roy Choudhury, 
during his life, could not make a studio of 
his own. The reason was poverty. I met 
him at his Lucknow residence many times 
and in the course of talks, he told me that 
his life was incomplete. He once said: 
"My work is incomplete. I could do better 


if I had a studio of my own, or if I received 


some encouragement from the people and 
the Government. I know bronze casting 
but Iam unable to practise it without a 
foundry." Another thing that grieved Mr. 
Roy Choudhury was when he was asked to 
retire without pension when he was still 
full of energy and creative potentiality. 

Mr. Roy Choudhury was born in 1884 
in a village in Khulna. His father, the 
late Krishna Bhuson Roy  Choudhry, was 
also an artist. Krishna Bhuson had no 
specialised training yet he showed excep- 
tional merit in painting, engraving, wood 
workmanship and ivory work. He also 
made a new type of loom which the 
weavers still possess in his village. Besides. 
Krishna Bhuson was a great craftsman and 
his work was exhibited in those days in 
village melas. 

After passing the matriculation exami- 
nation, Mr. Roy Choudhury joined the 
Calcutta Art School in 1905. In those days 
very few boys joined the Art School, but 


shortly after him came Ashit Kumar 
Haldar, the well-known artist. At ai 
time Mr. E B. Havell A.R.C,A,, aad 
Abanindra Nath Tagore were the Princzpal 
and Vice-Principal of the institution respee- 
tively. In order to give a new orientation 
to Indian art, a special class was opened 3y 
Abanindra Nath Tagore consisting of Nande 
Lal Bose, Ashit Kumar Haldar aad 
Surendra Nath Ganguli, etc. There was nc 
arrangement for teaching sculpture at ins 
Art School, but at the suggestion of young 
Roy Choudhury, Mr. Havell made nec«s- 
sary arrangements for it. Mr. Havell vac 
had a high opinion of Hironmoy watcaed 
his progress as a student and was pleasec 
with his “artistic ability." At this time, 
the famous sculptor L. Jennings came tc 
Calcutta at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of India. Jennings who was in search 
of a suitable assistant for modelling sought 
the help of Hironmoy. Hironmoy worxec 
with Jennings for about a year and tne 
latter was highly impressed with the 
quality of the former’s work. During .alr 
period the then Lt. Governor of Bengal, 5it 
E. Baker, was pleased to grant Hironmc: & 
special scholarship in recognition of ii: 
work. With this scolarship  Hinronr-os 
went to England in 1910 and joined tne 
Royal College of Arts. He was the f-^st 
Indian student the College had. He wa 
also the first Indian to become an Assoc ute 
of the Royal College of Arts, London. “he 
Principal of the College Mr. Augu: us 
Spencer appreciated his merit and reme k 

ed: "While bringing freshness to Eastcrr 
themes, he was in enough sympathy with it: 
traditions and aims to preserve its cha: ıc- 
ter. During his sojourn in England, Ur 
Kedar Nath Chatterjee, he present Ed. o: 
of "Modern Review," a great friend of 50y 
Choudhury, was his constant companion., 


Learns Bronze-Casting 
After obtaining his associateship, Roy 
Choudhury desired to learn the technique 
o? bronze-casting. This is a specialised 
art and can only be learnt in bronze cast- 
ing firms. No firm in England was willing 
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genius—the great sculptor  Parlentti who 
was perhaps the greatest exponent of the 
art of bronze-castings of his times and who 
developed a special technique of what is 
known as the “Cire Perdue” process, or the 
process of the lost wax. Prof. Parlentti 
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Roy chowdhury with a Model 


'c divulge the secret of the art to an Indian 
and Roy Choudhury experienced a great 
deal of difficulty. At last through Prof. 
Lanteri he approached one firm which, 
Aowever, demanded £10,000 for the lessons. 
This was an impossible amount for Roy 
--oudhury to pay. Happily Roy Chou- 
dhury came in contact with an [Dalian 


took Hironmoy as an apprentice into his 
own studio for a nominal premium and 
personally taught him all that he knew of 
his art and treated him more like a son 
then a mere professional student. After 
completing his studies under Prof. Parlentti, 
Roy Choudhury went to Paris to study 
unde- the famous French sculptor Rudin. 
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But ‘he returned | to England, sometime rage. This work was sent to India House is 
later.  ;, » ^ A present from the U.P. Government, Sir 
. Roy Choüdhury' S e knowledge ‘Barnard: Darley of thé U.P. -Governme=t, 
the originator ‘ofthe idea having failed :o 


of bronze-castings was a' valuable acquisi- 
tion-as very few seulptors were able .to' Bet it'execüted elsewhere appreciated the 


“east their own work. . Roy „Choudhury work which’ was "done, in ‘an excellcat 

< returned to Índia in.1915 during. the First "manner with the minutest details withit a a 
World War. For. many years he sat idle total area of 4 ft. 
because the technique‘ he had. learnt in 
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England required a regular studio which’ .-  - Statue of Mahatma Gandhi 
he did not have. During this time he m 
travelled extensively throughout India. ` Late Roy Choudhüry had máde ..son:e 


Later 'he accepted an appointment in -remarkable life studies in bronze, besicss 


Kashmir. He left this job and returned to some special studies in marble. While it is. 
Calcutta'.where Raja Profulla Nath Tagore, true he acquired his skill ‘in modelling m 
(who was the sculptors own  brother-in- „the West, yet he did not ‘allow himself .o. 
law) was good enough to open a studio in be bound by any rigid standards. This is 
his house. for .Roy Choudhury, but it was why he was able to enter-into the spirit of 
neither adequately. equipped. nor had a the oriental designs he had executed “or 
‘favourable atmosphere to: work in with nearly 36 years. He has'several statues o 
comfort: . : ^ "his credit of which special mention mey 
be made -of the King George V Memorials 

In 1925, Roy Choudhury was ai at’ Lucknow and Allahabad. His last wc-k 
Principal of the Jaipur Art School which was the huge marble statue, of Mahatz.a 
post he. held with  distinetion till 1929. Gandhi, the first of its kind ih inc:a, 
Later he, joined the Lücknow Art School which was. erected at Gonda (U.P.) séve-al 
as Vice-Principal. While at the Lucknów years back. The statue is nine and'a E 
Art School his:ability as craftsman was feet high and stands on a 12-feet pedas::! 
-amply demonstrated when he executed in-'It tock about two years for Roy Chóudht. Pi 
miniature a model of the Sarda Canal Bar-. to EBD 
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EDUCATION FOR THE SPACE AGE 


By MARION and ALI BULENT CAMBEL 


THROUGHOUT the history of man, certain events 
and movements have changed the destiny of the 
human race. When historians of the future analyze 
the twentieth century, they will note that during 
this period there was an intense seeking for 
improvement of the entire human community. 
Three great movemenis can be cited: one is the 
widespread emergence of many peoples from 
social and economic bondage; another is the 
growth of compasisson; and the most obvious and 
exciting is the entrance of man into space and 
perhaps on to other planets. Historians probably 
will indicate that the conquest of space differed 
from previous revolutionary human achievements 
because it required an unusually sophisticated 
background in. education. 

Several decades ago, it was possible to differ- 
entiate between science and technology because, 
as a rule, science led the way by many years. 
Furthermore, science was generaly pursued to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity whereas technology 
was developed to produce a certain piece of hard- 
ware. 

Today, the line of demarcation between 
science and technologv has become almost imper- 
ceptible. In -fact, the impetus for much modern 
scientific research is found in the need to develop 
the underlying knowledge in order io create 
certain technologies. Thus, today’s engineer 
follows closely on the heels of the scientist and at 
times becomes a scientist himself. This close 
alliance is demonstrated in the successful American 
companies which maintain large research depart- 
ments because their technology would become 
sterile and would fail eventually without e 
benefit of research. 

American schools, too, have had to. change 
their curricula, and are continuing to do so 
daily. The principal change has been to minimize 
and to even delete the skill or handbook courses 
and to emphasize, instead, a profound understand. 
ing of fundamental physical concepts coupled 
"vith an appreciatien of mathematical dexterity. 

The reason for this change is that the rapid 
advances in science and technology make 


‘obtained a body 


ù 
obsolete the skills and the information contained 


in handbook. The modern scientist-engineer can 
continue to contribute to his profession only’ if 
he knows thoroughly the implications of the laws 
of nature. Knowing these, he can constantly 
meet the challenge of developing heretofore un- 
known devices and processes. One might observe 
that the discoverers of new laws and the desig- 
ners of  unconveutional devices rarely have 
studied in school: what they conceived. 

The young student who decides to enter 
the field of space technology, commonly called 
astronautics, should therefore plan his education 
very carefully. During his undergraduate years 
—in any part of the world—emphasis should be 
placed on receiving as broad and as rigorous 
an education as possible, with little if any. 
specialization. The choice of a school is a difficult 
process even for those in the academic field 
because the reputation of a school can  linger, 
long after the school has lost its most inspiring 
faculty members. After all neither massive 
buildings nor impressive course titles make 4 
school great, but rather the quality of its faculty. 
Not even centuries of tradition guarantee 
scholarly excellence because knowledge, too, be- 
comes - obsolete. 

The student should then seek to learn’ 
mathematics at least through vector and tensor 
analysis; physics through modern physics; and 
chemistry through reaction kinetics. Among the 
engineering courses, the. undergraduate student 
would do well to study electricity through field 
theory and electronics; thermodynamics through 
statistical mechanics; fluid machanics through 
compressible flow and transport phenomena; 
mechanics through continuum theory; and mete- 
rials through soild state physics. He should then 
study astrodynamics and should be initiated into 
astrophysics. Finally, he should, study the 
biological sciences, because the findings of the 
space sciences will revolutionize medicine. 

A person ‘following . such a program wili 
not be a specialist in astronautics but will have 
of knowledge which woula 
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enable him to speak intelligently about events 
happening in the space age. He will also be ready 
to embark on a career in graduate school 
leading to the Ph.D or Sc.D degrees. 


The increasing complexity of the space 
sciences is tending to make graduate study pre- 
requisite for work on its interesting and stimulat- 
ing projects. In graduate school, the student 
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Ali Cambel with plasma jet at North-Western 
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should continue to maintain his wide intellectual 
scope. However, this is also the period of spec a- 
lization. To paraphrase the great philosopkct- 
mathematician, Alfred North Whitehead, te 
scientist-engineer of the space age should  »e 
good in everything and excel in at least cue 


field. 
For 


those students wishing to do und: 
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graduate work or graduate study: in ‘the United 
States, all accredited colleges, ' by- and large, 
‘provide adequate educational programs. (A list 
_ af the accredited curricula leading to first degrees 


n engineering in the United States may be : 


obtained from the’ American - Society for 
=ngineering. Educatioi, University of Illinois, 
bana. Illinois). The most capable scientists 
io not always come from the most famous 
schools. Although there is a large choice of 
colleges on the  uncergraduate level, on the 
sradiate level there are fewer schools which 
provide advanced instruction. In turn, among 
the schools providing graduate instruction, there 
are not as many offering a doctorate Cegree as 
those awarding master’s degree. 


Av special program for prospective astro-- 


nautical engineers is the co-operative or co-op 
plan -of engineering education, now offered’ by 
many‘schools. (A Est of such- co-op programs 
may. be obtained from the. booklet “List of Co- 
operative . Educational Programms” - from the 
- Examining Division, United States Civil Service, 
Washington, D.C.}. Under this program, the 


studént alternates besten school and an’ indus- 


‘ trial job.each quarter or semestér. The advantage , 


or disadvantage of choosing a co-op education 
"depends, of course, on an  individral's pró- 
fessional plans. 
"Admission requirements vary . iud school 
.io ‘school. Descriptive booklets may be ordered 


from the College Entrance Examinaticn Board, 


c/o: Educational Testing Service, Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey, or Box 27896, Los 
Angeles 27,- California. Admission to ‘graduate 
codi is primarily based on the under graduate 
record, but if an applicant attended an unaccre- 
dited school or feels.that his record does not 
show his ‘true abilities, the 
Examination is recommended, or sometimes re- 
-quired. Information about this examination may 
. also be obtained - from ‘Educational Testing 
Service. 
A wide variety of financial aid is available 
to both undergraduates and graduates in any 
field of space science. - Individual colleges and 
universities can provide detailed ^ information 
upon request; both in- general catalogs and 
separate brochures. À summary of financial aid 
for graduate study in engineering is published 
by the Tau Beta Pi Association. "A Compilation 
of Financial Aid for Graduate Study i in Engin- 
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Association, 


Graduate Record ' 


2j Sciences at Robert Colleg ge; Istanbul. 





The Council Bulletin i the Beta Pi 
(published -by the, George Banta 
Company, ‘Tic. Curtis . Reed , Plaza, Menasha, 
Wisconsin.) ` . 2E | 

The' student should? remémber that ‘his 
college and postgraduate years constitute a tre- 
mendous investment, ‘and therefore he should: 
take care in choosing’ a school: One should 
differentiate, for example, between non-academic 
research laboratories operated by ‘schools and 
academic research laboratories. The student will 
find greater opportunity. to. do research in the: 
aea laboratories of schools. 


Particularly during the- graduate 
besides seeking outstanding instruction 
budding scientist should, be pre with ' 

“great teacher" to whom he. can apprentice hirin- 
self to soak in knowledge and wisdom by means 
of “intellectual osmosis.” In relationship, the 
role of the elder man is, to paraphrase the Indian 
Poet-Philosopher Rabindranath - Tagore; ' “Let 
my guidance like sunlight surround you, yet. give 
you illumined freedom.” The.student so nourished- 
will, upon graduation, score his own accomplish- 
ments and make his mark in the world. 


eering," 


"years, 
i 


“ 


A question may arise concerning whether a 
student from an emerging nation head .concen- 
trate on a field of study which is pertinent to. his 
nation's immediate need, or whether he should 
study in a field that will answer a future need. 
Although the ‘emerging nations are beset with- 
preblems presently involving basic technology 
and economics, they, are nevertheless subject ‘to 
the same: technological ‘complexities that abound 
in the , older established countries. It’ seems 
reasonable that their young people should study 
not only for the present but also for the future.” 


Finally, the student who. spécializes in some 
branch of the space sciences, whether he is. from 
an older established nation or from an emerg- 
ing nation, wil be amazed and inspired by the 
unusually close co-operation of his peers at the. 
international level. Inevitably he will comprehend 
that he is a functionary of not only one, but of 
all the movements in this century which con- 
tribute to the betterment of the entire human 
community." l : i 

















* A’ native of Turkey, “Ali Bulent Carbo 


eceived his first degree from the College of Arts 
' Sub 
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sequently he studicd cliemical engineeriüg at the’ 
University of Istanbul; mechanical engineering 
P naval architecture at Massachusetts Institute: 

. Technology; machanical. engineering . and 
un at California Institute of Technology; 
mechanical engineering and-.mathematics at the 
. State. University of Iowa. He holds b5. MS 
and Ph.D. degrees. 

Dr. Cambal has served on the staffs of the 
University of Iowa and- the University of Toronto. 
Presently he is Walter P. Murphy Distinguished 


. Professor. of- Mechanical Engineering at North-. 


Western University, Evanston Dos He is also. 
‘the: Chairman of the Mechanical Engineering 
Faculty and the Director of the Gar Dynamics: 
Laboratory. 

. Professor Cambel is the author or editor of 
five books. and has written numerous &cientific 


. articles, In 1959, Dr. 
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Labour Welfare is oné of the.major 
-determinants of. industrial relations as it is 


directed towards bettering the lot of labour: 


end: creating a life and' work-environment of 
decent comfort for this class of population. 
This concept of labour welfare is aptly sum- 
med up by the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, when it defined ‘Welfare’ as one 
""whieh must necessarily be elastic, bearing 
a somewhat different interpretation in one 
: country from another, according to the 
different social customs, the degree of 
industrialisation and the educational deve- - 
lopment of the worker." According to an | 


I.L.O. publication, it includes “such services, , 


facilities and amenities as may be establish- 
ed in, or in the vicinty of undertakings to 
enable the persons employed therein to 
perform their work in healthy and congenial 
surroundings.”? The term includes, as used 
in the Recommendation No. 102, concerning 
welfare facilities for workers, adopted at 
the Session of LL.O. held in June 1956, (i) 
feeding facilities in or nedr the undertaking, 
(ii) Rest and recreation facilities, one (ili) 


Cambel received the 'G.: 
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| 7 "By S. N. MEHROTRA , 
. Gauhati University n 
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Edward Pendray Award from the Arcurizar. 
"Rocket Society for his outstanding contribti-nes 
to the scientific literature in astronautics and je 
propulsion. In 1960 the American Socicty Lor 
Engineering- Education awarded him its luilis’ 
W. McGraw Award for his’ outstanding researc 
achievements at an early. age. In 1962 18 a. 
elected National Lecturer of Sigma Xi, hcnorzr: 
scientific society. 

Marion Cambel was Born in New York C ty, 
spent her early childhood in Waterloo, Iowa, -na 
her school years in Pasadena, California. Ir 104, 
she graduated from the University of Ca -fomin 
aiter which she worked for a year wih h: a 
American Friends Service Committee in a ‘erota 
village in Mexico. She met her husband i- 1945 
when both were members of an interr tinal 
group on the California Institute of Tecano og 
campus, ` ~ 





transportation to and from work 
‘ordinary public transport is inadecua' s. 

Proud defined welfare work the 
"efforts on the part of employers zo m- 
prove, within the existing industrial svs 2m, 
:wn 
According to Prof. Rick=rc 301, 
wor-itg 
conditions, organization of social anc sports 
club-and establishment of funds by au Em, 
which contributes to the workers’ nealth 
and safety, comfort,- efficiency, ec-cneme 
security, education .and recreation." Ca 
the other hand, Dr. Pandandikar keld the 
view that. it may be defined as" “work for 
improving the health, safety and general 
well-being, and the industrial efficiency of 
the workers beyond the minimum stanc ards 
laid down by labour legislation." Thus, 
under welfare activities anything ccne for 
the intellectual, physical, moral anc ecoro- 
mic betterment of the’ workers <nrzugh 
different agencies may be included. 

With the achievefhent of Indepsnc nce 
, and emergence of the country as a Rep hb.ie 
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wedded to the ideal of a welfare state and 
a socialist pattern of society, the need for 
special efforts for promotion of welfare 
services to the large number of workers in 
the industries has automatically been re- 
alised. The success of a vast programme of 
ind3strialisation in fact depends upon a con- 
tented labour force employed for the pur- 
pose  Inspite of the remarkable efforts at 
industrialisation, the ccuntry as a whole is 
in the process of transition from a predo- 
mai-antly agricultural to that of modern 
indistrial economy. 

-t may be noted that a substantial pro- 
portion of the industrial labour force still 
reta.3 their rural nexus and a permanently 
committed work force is yet to be achieved 
ever now. A large number of workers, 
espedally in certain industries like mines 
and plantations, are Immigrants in the 
sensz that they do not belong to their place 
of vork. In such circumstances there is 
need for special welfare measures. For 
instance, in regard to plantations, the work- 
ers ~ho are recruited from other States to 
work in tea estates, say, in Assam, require 
assistance to move and they are to be fed 
on t3e way, accommodated and established 
on arrival. Similarly there is need for 
asistance on repatriation. Besides, because 
of :be rural nexus workers find it very 
difficult to adjust themselves to the urban 
and factory environment and to the new 
modes of city life. It is here that welfare 
facilides soften the transition and enable 
him :3 adjust himself to industrial condi- 
tions 

recondly, “the existence of certain 
specie] categories of workers, mainly those 
emplcyed in small undertakings and work- 
shops, or plantations located in out-of-the 
way znd isolated places creates special 


welzere needs, such as transport” facili- 
ties. =tc.§ 
Thirdly, trade unionism has not 


show- satisfactory progress in the different 
industries. They are not in a sound posi- 
tion zo stand for collective action for 
amelioration of working conditions and im- 
provement in wages. The lacunae has 
brougat to the fore the reed for alternative 
metizds of promoting welfare measures for 
the workers. 
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Welfare work in India, as in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. was mainly a product of the 
stresses and strains that developed during 
the First World War. During the Second 
World War, the Government of India started 
taking active interest in labour welfare 
when they introduced certain schemes of 
labour welfare in their ordnance, ammu- 
nition and other factories engaged in pro- 
duction of war materials. It was done to 
Increase their productivity. In 1946, the 
Central Government initiated an experi- 
mental scheme to finance welfare activities 
in industrial undertakeings owned and con- 
trolled by them. Thus, labour welfare funds 
were constituted in the industrial establish- 
ments, running in the States. The establish-- 
ments under Central Railway Board and 
major ports were excluded from it, as they 
were having a separate administrative set-up. 
Besides, the Factories Act of 1934, amended 
in 1947 and known as the Act of 1948, 
contains a separate chapter on Welfare. The 
State Governments are also empowered to 
make rules requiring the representatives of 
workers in any factory to be associated with 
the management in regard to welfare 
schemes for workers.’ 


There are two other Central Govern- 
ment's Acts providing for welfare services 
to the workers in the mines and plantations. 
In recognition of the hazardous nature of 
work in the mines, the Government of India 
promulgated in 1944 the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Ordinance which was re- 
placed by the Act of 1947, amended sub- 
sequently in 1952. The principal activities 
financed by the Fund may be divided into 
(a) General Welfare and (b) Housing. The 
former comprises activities of medical facili- 
ties under different conditions ; recreational 
and educational facilities. The Miners’ Insti- 
tutes are the nucleus of these welfare acti- 
vities. Moreover, the Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund is also set up under the Mica 
Mines Welfare Fund Act 1946. It provides 
medical, educational and recreational facili- 
ties for mica mine workers. Similarly, under 
the Plantation Labour Act, 1951, all em- 
ployers are required to make effective arran- 
gements for a sufficient supply of whole- 
some drinking water and the provision 
of medical and other sorts of welfare 
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facilities provided under other Acts. It also 


requires employers to provide housing 
accommodation to their workers. 
The Central Government has been 


evincing considerable interest in labour 
welfare since the beginning of the First 
Plan period as it is evident from the finan- 
cial allocations made in the Plans? Actual 
expenditure is estimated to be equal to two- 
thirds of the planned outlay for the Second 
Plan period. 

So far as the State Governments are con- 
cerned, U.P. occupies the formost important 
position at present from the point of view 
of financial allotment made under Third 
Plan, which is equal to 16.4 per cent of total 
provision under States’ Plans.?° On the other 
hand, from the point of view of estimated 
outlay for Second Plan period as well, U.P. 
stands first amongst all States (excluding 
Maharashtra and Gujrat)! The State of 
U.P. is followed by West Bengal, Maha- 
rashtra and Bihar, having provision of 
Rs. 3.46 crores, 3.02 crores, and 2.80 crores 
respectively, for the current Plan period.” 

The welfare programme of U. P. 
Government, started in 1937 through setting 
up of 4 Welfare Centres at Kanpur, with a 
modest budget provision of Rs. 10,000 con- 
fined to welfare measures outside the place 
of work and serves as a model in that way 
to the employers and other interested in the 
uplift of labour in the State. The main acti- 
vities of such Centres whose number have 
increased to 6713 in 1961, comprise of out- 
door and indoor games, kirtan, inter-mill 
and inter-centre tournaments, provision of 
medical assistance and advice, maternity 
work, educational facilities, literary, cul- 
tural activities, etc. The Centres have been 
classified into four classes, viz., A. B. C and 
seasonal, according to the basis of their 
activities and thus their present strength is 
26, 33, 6 and 2, respectively. With a view to 
advise the Government on the organization 
of welfare scheme, a State Labour Welfare 
Advisory Committee and 19 District L.W.A. 
Committees are functioning in the State. 
During 1959, it was decided to decentralise 
the administration in certain zones and, 
therefore, a Regional Office has been set up 
at Lueknow recently. 

A brief mention may also be made 
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about the U.P. Sugar & Power Alcohol 
Industries Labour Welfare & Development 
Act, 1951, enacted on the lines of Central 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Act, referred 
earlier, for the purpose of financing mea- 
sures for promoting the welfare of lavoar 
employed in sugar and power alcohol indus- 
tries. 

Similarly, the Assam Tea Plantat ors' 
Employees Welfare Fund Act has veen 
enacted by Government of Assam in 1959 
to provide for the construction of Fund :o 
finance and conduct activities aimed at oro- 
moting the welfare of tea garden worke-s in 
the State. It has been proposed to set up this 
Fund out of the large amounts of unoa.d 
money by employers due to workers. 
Another important feature about Assan.’s 
welfare schemes to be noted is that they a-e 
executed by non-official organizations 
like Kasturba Gandhi Memorial T:u:*, 
Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangha and the 
Assam Seva Samity, but under the gereral 
guidance and supervision tf the Assam 
Labour Welfare Board and through the 
Government's grant-in-aid from time o 
time. Moreover, the programme has been 
appropriately divided under three heacs, 
viz, (1) State Level Scheme, (2) Dis rizr 
Level Scheme and (3) the Viilage Levi 
Scheme. The first is concerned with esta- 
blishment of Training Centres, the second 
includes Technical Training Schemes anc tie 
third comprises of establishment of Com- 
munity Centres for plantation labour and .f 
Centres for urban labour. 

The pattern of welfare that is prov dec: 
by employers is that of generally a brsal- 
based policy of providing  reereaticna!, 
educational facilities in large units, while 
the smaller units content themselves wi 
conforming to those facilities prescribec Ly 
law. In the case of some large-scale ard 
well-organised industries like jute and tea, 
welfare activities have been taken up on a 
joint basis. The Indian Jute Mills  AZss-- 
ciation, Calcutta, has undertaken drezi 
responsibility for its member units.” It mey 
be noted that standards of amenities or»- 
vided by some employers are high ard 
above legal requirements. 

Not many instances are there regardirg 
welfare work by Workers’ Organizatiors, 
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The most importaht amongst these is 
Textile. Labour Association, ‘Ahmedabad, 
vzich has organised a number of social and 
welfare activities for the -benefit of its 
members through - à number of, Centres 
cca ttered over, the. working class areas. 
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Conclusion 


. There is an urgent need to realise the 
tact that the success of “welfare schemes 
de»ends-as much on thé-manner in which 
kev are administered and introduced to the 
w-rkers as on the nature and -quality of 
-acilities Offered. So far as the former aspect 
i3 concerned, therole played by the Welfare 
Ocftcer is significant, as he is often to act 
as a liason between the.management and 
lavoùr. He .is.to secure also the  whole- 
hearted co-operation of the workers and the 
2} acutive’ heads. An equally important point 
is to -build up welfare work logically by 
slzw stages. Thus, welfare work, if carried 
out in a spirit of sympathy, fairness, mutual 
ccrpromise and respect, will weld: the 
eriployer-employee relations into a poten- 
tial and peaceful entity. So far as the nature 
ard quality of facilities are concerned, the 
nesd is to lay down statutorily some sort of 
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social minimum standards indicating thé 
responsibility: for carrying them out. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON RELIGION 
By MANGALMAY DATTA, M.A. 


We find in Swami Vivekananda a man 
who was not content merely to preach a 
system of philosophy in an academic fashion 
but put before the people his own life and 
that of his Master Sri Ramakrishna as the 
illustration of religion in practice, 


Religion—a Constitutional Necessity 
With Man 


But, there are some people who want 
to dispense with religion on the ground 
that it has done us more harm than good. 
They contend that religion has been the 
bane of the world and that man would be 
happier without it. But it is based on a 
false view of religion. To dispense with 
religion on the above account would be like 
committing suicide because life is not free 
-from misery. Against this view of religion 
we would quote the words of Swami Vive- 
kananda: “It is my belief that religious 
thought is in man’s very constitution, so 
much so that it is impossible for him to 
give up religion until he can give up his 
mind and body, until he can give up 
thought and life. As long as a man thinks, 
this struggle must go on, and so long man 
must have some form of religion"  Whai 
Swamiji meant to say is that the instinct of 
religion is in-born in man. Man cannol 
get rid of religion. Religion will cling to 
him whether he will or not. Consciously or 
unconsciously he must live in it. His heari 
clamours for it. His nature clings to it. 
Life would appear intolerable without it. 


What Religion is 


Next comes the question—What is reli- 
gion? Swami Vivekananda defined reli- 
gion as “the manifestation of the divinity 
already in man.” Man is divine by nature. 
_God exists in us as potentia and possibility. 
^^ 10 
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The aim of religion is to awaken us tc ihe 
gos] of human  life—manifestation oi 
divinity already in us. Love, charity, 
sympathy, courage, honesty, truthfulne s— 
qualities of a pure heart—conduce to the 
gradual unfoldment of the divinity in man, 
whereas hatred, ill-will, selfishness, anger, 
etc,—diseases of the human heart,—ob- 
struct; it. Just as the breach of hyg:en.c 
principles entails the loss of physical health 
and physical wellbeing, the breach of tre 
cardinal principles of religion entails tre 
loss of spiritual health and  spir.uzl] 
strength. In other words it may be saic 
that virtue is the law of our growth ard 
vice obstructs it. An action is bad or evil 
that imposes a veil upon our divine natara; 
and an action is good or moral that helps us 
to rediscover this hidden divinity. The 
realisation of this principle is the bed--ock 
of religion. What remains to a mar, if 
religion is banished from human soc.cty ! 
As Swami Vivekananda rightly said, "axe 
reiigion from human society and what w ll 
remain. Nothing but a forest of brutes.” 
Again, religion, as it aims at the marti- 
festation of divinity already in man, makes 
no distinction between man and man, be- 
tween the high and low, the rich anc the 
poor, the strong and the weak. All a-e 
equal in the eye of religion. It looks upcr tae 
whole of humanity as an organic whole in 
which every individual has his proper p ace, 
in which every individual is great in Lis 
own place, in which the king on his th-one 
is no better than the scavenger in the 
street, for both are spiritually equal for tae 
common good of the organism. The B-aa- 
min is by profession a teacher but the fudza 
a servant. Both are spiritually equal. The 
Brahmin is no nearer m heaven than the 
Sudra. ‘Dharmavyadha’ twas a butcher by 
profession. But he had very few spi-tual 
superiors even among the Brahmins, Swami 
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Vivekananda believed that all men are 
»asieally equal and the difference between 
can and man lies in the degree of divine 
manifestation. 

We know that there are two important 
~aculties in man, viz, the heart ard the 
-ntellect. Each of these must be developed 
-ut not the one at the expense of the other. 
“hey are placed together that each may 
-elp and guide the other, like a pair of 
-orses drawing a carriage. The business 
cf the heart is to feel and to love, but it 
cften makes mistakes; then reason comes 
i. its help and corrects it. Similarly, it is 
“ae business of reason to discriminate, to 
crgue and to judge, and left to itself it also 
makes mistakes, which the heart corrects. 

The perfect man is a beautiful combi- 
ration of the head and the heart, end he 
-as no quarrel with either, for, he knows 
ie place and sphere of each. Individuals 
make up the society and, roughly speaking, 
r is their heart portion that reveals itself 
ia religion and the head-portion that takes 
snape as civilisation. As in the individual, 
zae heart and the head mutually correct 
znd develop each other, so in society also. 
religion and material advancement faith and 
zolence ought to be the companion and 
suide of each other. It will be a mistake 
13 ery down science and hold up blind irra- 
tonal religion as the be-all and end-all of 
existence ; and it will be equally absurd to 
extol the former and cry down the latter. 
Zhe end of existence is not blind irrational 
religion nor is it barren intellectual science. 
I: is the harmonius blending of the head and 
tae heart, of love and light, of faith and 
Imowledge. As Swami Vivekananda said, 
“Intellect has been cultured; result, hun- 
zzeds of sciences have been discovered, 
end their effect has been that the few have 
made slaves of the many.......... Through 
tie intellect is not the way to solve the 
problem of misery but through the heart. 
17^ all this vast amount of effort had been 
zoent in making men purer, gentler, more 
forbearing, this world would have a 
taousand-fold more happiness than 
-day." Swamiji’s above observations are 
,88 true today as [hey were during his life- 
tame. 
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Harmony of Religions 

But, painfully enough, we have enough 
religions to hate one another, but not 
enough religious spirit to love one another. 
One's heart sinks in despair at the sight of 
so much intolerance and oppression, all in 
the name of religion which prescribes for 
its adherents universal love and under- 
standing. To such a bigotry-ridden world, 
Swami Vivekananda pointed out that each 
great ancient religion has rituals, mythology 
and philosophy. The first two are the 
externals of religion, and philosophy is the 
essence. There can never be uniformity in 
rituals and mythologies, These are the 
abstract ideas of philosophy made concrete 
for the grasp of ordinary minds. "These are 
to be given up when the soul, through its 
purity and discipline, is able to comprehend 
the essence of religion. Religious quarrels 
arise when we insist that the externals of 
religion are to be kept alive for ever. 
We quarrel over the husk and not over 
the kernel of religion. There is only 
one Eternal religion or the universal 
religion of which different religions are 
but different manifestations to suit 
different temperaments. Different reli- 
gions are not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary. Like the different photographs 
of a building taken from different angles, 
different religions give us the picture of 
one truth from different standpoints, Variety 
and Multiplicity evolving from unity is the 
fundamental principle underlying the on- 
going of the world. Wherever there is great 
religious zeal and religious thought, there is 
bound to be diversity of religion. But to 
make diversity the cause of enmity indicates 
not thoughtfulness but  thoughtlessness. 
Diversity has been the product of thoughi- 
fulness and thoughtlessness has made it 2 
weapon of hatred. 

To conclude, Swami Vivekananda’s 
teachings act like a powerful searchlight by 
which one can see through the externals of 
religion and. discern its innermost essence. 
He unmistakably pointed out that the Eter- 
nal religion by proclaiming that the unity 
of existence and the divinity of the soul 
will reconcile all discords, hasten the dawn 
of peace and establish good-will among men, 
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CONDITIONS FOR STUDYING AS PART TIME STUDENTS AT YUGOSLAV 
UNIVERSITIES i 


In the course of the last few years adult 
education at university level has become a 
very popular method for improving and 
perfecting skills, for the acquisition of 
greater knowledge, and far creating better 
conditions for obtaining higher earnings. 
This has a twofold advantage to the commu- 
nity as a whole, special students most often 
study without leaving their working places, 
and simultaneously, through their prac- 
tice, become highly skilled experts, 
who are so urgently needed in the Yugoslav 
economy. This is the reason why the com- 
munity allocates considerable funds for the 
financing of this kind of advanced schooling. 

During the 1961-61 school year, part 
time students enjoyed nearly identical 
conditions as those granted to regular full 
time students. 


On the basis of the needs and real 
interests shown by students, communes, 
economic enterprises and university colleges, 
part time students developed in various 
ways through their practice. This is why 
there are many forms of assistance—depend- 
ing upon the organization, the sponsor, and 
the method of finance and management. 
For that purpose special institutions—educa- 
tional centres—have been formed. 


Special educational centres for part 
time students with compulsory education 
and training are mainly organized outside 
the existing university colleges, in areas 
where there are no colleges, but occasionally 
they are also found in places in which there 
are university colleges, too. These centres 
are set up by the commune, economic enter- 
prises or individuals concerned, while the 
teaching staff is supplied by the nearest 
university boards, 


The very existence of educational 
centres has rendered it possible to introduce 
adult education university colleges which 
are connected with experimental studies, 
especially for non-resident students. For 
that reason educational centres won the 
reputation as an extremely efficient device 
for helping part time students. 


On the other hand, with the establish- 
ment of educational centres, mutual links 
between the uiversity. and enterprises enc 
institutions which give them financial aic 
and often ensure the teaching staff recrui ec 
from the trained personnel in the economy, 
have been strengthened. 


During the 1960-61 school year, there 
were 93 educational centres under univer: it; 
guidance. Of this total number, 19 educa- 
tional centres have been formed in places 
with regular university colleges, while 74 
centres were set up elsewhere. Educaticnal 
centres exist at 29 university colleges, inat 
is every third college in our country has a1 
educational centre, or every other college 
where adult education has been introdu: ec. 
There are 19 centres within agricultvrel 
colleges, 11 within the schools of law 14 
within the colleges of machine construczioa 
engineering, 18 within the schools of the 
economics, and so forth. The number cf 
students attending lectures in these cen:res 
is approximately 6,000. 


In dependence of the kind of aid given 
to students, these centres, as educational 
institutions, mainly organize lectures, classes 
and laboratory work on a regular basis. 
These lectures mainly comply with educa- 
tional programmes for all or certain subjeczs 
studied at the chosen college, or at educa- 
tional centres where the regular study oro- 
gramme relates to the most important and 
the most difficult leasons in a subject duvirg 
special review lectures. Occasionally, -hey 
are also consultative centres. 

Judging by their organization, educa- 
tional centres are either linked with a given 
college as one of its separate departments, 
irrespective of the fact that the foundecs 
are sometimes the commune or econcm.c 
enterprises or workers’ universities, or 
they may be set up as indepencent institu- 
tions, completely separated from the uni- 
versity, and exist as an  establishmen of 
various economie enterprises, communes, 
social organizations of workers? universi- 
ties. Some centres are founded under a 
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contract concluded between the commune 
oz an enterprise on the one hand, and the 
university on the other, while others are 
formed following a decision of an enter- 
prse or the commune and consent given 
by the college concerned beforehand. 
There are some joint centres formed by 
two similar colleges, such as the colleges of 
meéchine construction engineering and elec- 
tziz engineering. 

Apart from centres of a so-called 
onen type to which ali part time university 
scudents are admitted if they are enrolled 
at zhe main college in a determined terri- 
torv, there also exist educational centres 
o” a so-called semi-open type, and centres 
wizi restricted enrolment. All part time 
students at the main college in whose 
territory a centre of this kind exists, are 
admitted to centres of open enrolment. To 
ser;jjopen centres which are set up in 
certain economic enterprises, those stu- 
dents alone are admitted who come from 
particular enteyprises, while centres with 
rescricted enrolment are formed and 
financed by individual enterprises, and 
:beir workers alone can be admitted to 
those centres as students. 

The financing of these various centres 
is also different. Enterpris, communes 
.or students themselves ' pay either com- 
p:e:ely or partly for their maintenance 
cess. For instance, the commune finds a 
place or premises for lectures, the students 
pay for financial expenses, or their institu- 
tion or enterprise where they are employed, 
w1le the lecturers are paid by the college 
Some centres on the other hand are sus- 
tained by workers’ universities or colleges 
themselves. Financially, a  imajority ‘of 
these centres are completely independent 
from the colleges. 

In addition to educational centres for 
pert time students, special afternoon. or, 
evening classes exist known as “concen- 
truted” education, “parallel” studies, even- 
ing classes, correspondence courses, etc, 
depending on the methods of organization: 

Brief seminars ere also organized one 
or.more times annually for part time 
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university students who are not enrolled in 
courses of adult education at colleges or 
educational centres. 

At many university colleges lectures 
are held throughout the year on Sunday 
afternoons for part time students when the 
most difficult sessions on various subject- 
matters are reviewed. During the summer 
vacation, summer terms of one or two 
months duration are also organised by 
the colleges concerned. 

At workers’ universities as well as 
within the associations of engineers, physi- 
cians, economists, jurists, etc., lectures are 
held for part time university students, but 
they are optional. : 

About three-fourths of special students 
attending higher schools of applied sciences 
have systematic parallel lectures or 
classes, either at the colleges or at the 
educational centres. 

In view of the broad scope of full time 
and part time studies at a majority of 
universities and a series of measures which 
university colleges had to introduce to help 
part time students, special services have 
been established in many colleges for part 
time adult education at university level. 
The task of these services consists of 
organizing studies at educational centres, 
of preparing special educational program- 
mes and plans, of issuing special lecture 
note books, of organizing correspondence : 
courses, etc. : 

At universities and colleges various, . 
services have also been formed to .inform ` 
part time students on examination terms, 
to supply lecture note books and other 
materials required for examinations. Thus, 
part time students need not travel so often - 
from their places of -residence to - the 
colleges which they attend for such in- 
formation. l 

As a result of all these . opportunities, 
during the 1960-61 school year, ths 
number of special students enrolled at 
universities rose to 27.46 per cent as com- 
pared with 16.33 per cent in 1959-60 of the 
total number of students enrolled -as re- 
gular or part time. 
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BHARATIYA JATIYATA ‘©’ ANTA. 
RAJATIKATA EBONG RABINDRANATH 
(Evolution of Nationalism and Internationalism 
in India and. Rabindranath) : By Nepal Mapum- 
dar, D/Demy 8vo Pp. 553, Vidyodyaya Library, 
Calcutta, Price Rs. 10. . 

This is the first of a projected two-volume 
compendium by the author intended to histori- 
cally and chrnologically record the evolution of 
the spirit of nationalism in India, its eventual 
trends towards a broader international outlook 
and, in these perspectives, to trace the develop- 
ment and evolution of these ideas in Rabindra- 
nath. The period covered by the volume under 
review begins with the consolidation of British 
power over India during the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, until the close of the 


First World War. 


The importance and' value of such a work 
recording essential material for the future his- 
torian of the country to work upon can never be 
sufficiently emphasized. The relation of the Tagore 
family generally, and especially of Rabindranath 
with the gradual evolution and growth of nation- 
alistic India into an important and significant 
international entity and force is deep and abid. 
ing, a fact which although generally known and 
appreciated, has never before been scientifically 


analysed and assessed. The efforts of the present 


„author towards such an end is not merely praise- 
worthy but is of especially valuable moment zat 
this particular juncture in our national -history 
when the whole country and hêr people visibly 
seem to have been increasingly trending towards 
internacine separatisms and fissiparousness and 


ih. 


Gandevi, Dist. Surat, isstead of sending them to the Editor, 


the existence of the nation itself would seem o 
be at stake and likely to founder upon the sroals 
of parochialism, communalism and other narrow- 
ing forces of disintegration and dissolution. 


The significance of such a study woulc also 
seem to have valuable lessons for the wozli at 
large. The nacsent internationalism to whicr tai. 
lessons of the First World War gave its birta and 
which, through the wider affiliations ci tae 
United Nations organization should legitimately 


‘have found increasingly robust nourishment sirce 


the end of the last great War, would seem ʻo be 
increasingly proceeding at a fast pace tcvaids 
the precipitious  brinks of annihilation oy a 
violent but obviously suicidal ideological cl:a- 
vage dividing the whole; world into two warring 
and ‘irreconcilable camps.. But a sense of inter- 
nationalism- alone may not be enough to sere he 
world from its own suicidal follies unless i may 
find ultimate consummation in the universal. It 
is this spirit of  universalism, not mere.» .he 
somewhat negative aspects of internationalism 
which enabled the poet to visualize the whole 
human race as an integrated whole. It :s such 
a vision that the world needs today tz save 


‘itself from the follies of cutting its own taroat. 


Man, nor ideas, are not just an accident in 
point of time but is the product of aeons of 
preparation and evolution. Rabindranath. like- 
wise, was essentially a product of not merzy the 
heritage of this forbears but also, to a cer.ain 
extent of his times. It is, perhaps, true of all 
men and for all times, but it is given onv to a 
select few to not merely take out of his forbears 
and off his. own times, the essentials of his 
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sriritual and material sustenance as all of us do, 
jut also give back a hundredfold to his compeers 
ard to posterity. Such men are the true makers 
uf history and of these Rabindranath was undoub- 
‘edly one of the most outstanding 
‘mes in recorded history. He was born with a 
-mirit of self-respecting sense of nationalism, a 
zeritage from his parents and his elders in the 
zamily. It found vigorous expression, although 
cicnificantly distinctive in character and com- 
sition, during his youth when the country was 
pussing through the birth pangs of nascent 
na ionalism.’ For his nattionalism, even in those 
early days of the evolution of the idea in this 
country was not the familiar negative concept in 
common acceptation, that of, first association of 
adians in the rule of his own country alongside 
ci their British masters and, later, of the whole- 
s.l» liquidation and independence of British 
political domination over the country. His was 
the far more robust and stronger sense of 
nationalism which seeks fulfilment within itself 
in self-growth, self-reliance and self-determination, 
nor confined to a particular strata or section of 
the community alone, but permeanting the entire 
puple irrespective of rank or condition of life 
ana living. The concept of  Rabindranath's 
S:ircdeshi Samaj, perhaps one of the causes ot 
his eventual estrangement from the schocl of 
active politicians in the country of those times, 
wus a vigorously creative one and which, in a 
sense, provides the jumping off ground for his 
m.-y later constructive experiments. 

A creative genius like the poet could never 
keer himself within the confining bounds of 
whiz. for lack of a more adequately expressive 
vocezbulary one might describe as ‘territorial 
na.ionalism.’ Thus even before 1910, when Lord 
Me-ey in his celebrated Recollections declared 
that patriotism was the last word in human 
political evolution, the glimmerings of a vision 
transceding all national borders and racial boun- 
dazies were already apparent in the Poet and 
began to find expression in his writings and 
sta nents. These were, perhaps, the early 
beginnings of that broad universalism embracing 
witt=n its ambit the entire human race, which 
later found such vigorous and fearless expression 
in xs later writings and work. 

"t is not possible to confine within the narrow 
corfines of a review all that signify in this 
connection just as it was obviously not easy for 
the anther to deal as far adequately as, perhaps, 
he would have liked to have done, with this vast 
suk‘cet matter of hisestudy. He has attempted to 
be as far objective as one possibly could in the 
circumstances and the result has been not merely 
beez a pleasing one, but also a disinctly pro- 
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fitable one. One wishes however, that the chrono- 
liogical arrangement of his materials were done 
a little more consistently than, apparently, it has 
been done which would distinctly add to the 
value and the evolutionary qualities of the 
discussion he has undertaken in the volume. 

I wish also that the author were a little 
more careful in the compilation of his opening 
chapter (Purbavash). Although a great deal of 
very valuable and so far rather widely dispersed 
and difficult-to-get-at material has been packed 
into this chapter, their collation leave a great 
deal to be desired. Especially, the author's read- 
ing of the history of the birth and evolution of 
the neo-industrial civilization in the West has not, 
always, been quite accurate and, especially where 
he has endeavoured to put down his own inter- 
pretations on events in this connection, the result 
has not always been very happy. His rather 
hurried review of the early nineteenth century 
renaissance in India, especially Bengal, appears 
also to have been too summary and to have 
ignorec vital factors of our later growth. 

But,.as already indicated, the book is a 
happy composition of immensely significant 
material to the serious student of the history of 
our own national growth and evolution and may 
provide valuable guidance for eking out our 
legitimate future paths of progress. 

Karuna K. Nanpi 


A YANKEE AND THE SWAMIS: By 
John Yale. Published by George Allen & Unwin 
Ld., Museum Street, London. First published in 
1961. Price 25s. net. 


The author has been essaying to be a monk 
at the Hollywood branch of the Ramkrishna 
Order of India for the last ten years. He has 
another name beside the one printed on the title 
page of the book under review and that name is 
Brahmachari Prem Chaitanya. 

Before he came in contact with the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California, he was living a 
satisfying and comfortable “worldly” life. After 
college John Allen went into the publishing busi- 
ness in Chicago and made quite a good profes- 
sional and financial success which allowed him 
to taste many of the so-called good things of life. 
But when he entered his thirties, Allen began to 
feel inside himself some crippling lack. A sad- 
ness occupied him. He asked himself “Is this 
all ?” After some ‘inner’ searches—he found out 
that what he really wanted and longed for was to 
be religious. But he did not know where to find 
the “religion” and faith which would be com- 
patible to his needs. The religion of his early 
years seemed childish now. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Allen was in New York in 1947-48, on a 
business trip. ‘The interior crisis had far ad- 
vanced. He went to a bookstore and bought an 
English translation of the Gita, made by Swami 
Prabhavananda assisted by Christoper Isherwood 
and Aldom Huxley. He finished the book with- 
out putting it down. In a curious way he felt as 
though the message of the Gita were capable of 
reawakening the happy condition of pure faith he 
had formerly enjoyed as a child ; hence healing 
the psychic breach which the emergence of dis- 
crimination had caused. 


And then the miracle happend. Allen sold 
his share of business and moved to California 
and met the translator of the Gita at the Vedanta 
Society in Hollywood. He told Swami Prabhava- 
nanda his troubles and his hope for a new pattern 
of behaviour that would satisfy his heart and 
head. In the spring of 1950, Allen was allowed to 
enter the organisation as a monastic probationer. 


Allen visited India in 1952-53, with the idea 
of taking a critical look at renascent Hinduism. 
On his way to India, he visited all the Vedanta 
Societies in the United States, England and 
France. 


In India he had been to many Ramkrishna 
Maths and met scores of Swamis and Brahma- 
charis. He had made the acquaintance of juniors 
who were struggling to get established in a life 
of religion. He had touched the feet and talked 
with seniors of the Order, men of high levels of 
spiritual attainment. As a pilgrim he gained the 
darshan of many of India’s sacred spots and 
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temples. He had walked in the footsteps, had s ocd 
on the stages where their lilas occured—oi n:ary 
saints, Gradually ke felt an acquaintance gro-/irg 
in him Ramkrishna and Holy Mother and Lan- 
krishna's disciples. ‘Dakhineshwar’ turned him 
into a bhakta, a serious spiritual seeker. 

The book is a graphic record of the Ame-i- 
can Brahmachari's pilgrimage to the age-old hcly 
places of India and his special study of the Ran- 
krishna Order and movement. Since the ou-look 
and practices of the Ramkrishna Order d:e ly 
reflect its India Origin, Allen as a membr of 
the Order, felt ‘it very essential to see Ram- 
krishna's land of birth. India, first hand aad 
hence his pilgrimage to India. In India he lied 
in various Maths of the order sharing the daily 
life of the Vedanta Swami's. All these have buen 
vividly recorded in the book. 

The travel story of the Yankee has b:en 
told with reverence, humour and candour. The 
book is something more. It is an inter-st_ng 
souvenir which adds a great deal to the ceat m- 
porary knowledge of an important work „nd 
trend. The book will be found interesting o all 


readers, specially the Western ones, whe vil 
gain a fair knowledge of  Vedanta's spiri inc 
the Ramkrishna Order and its working,  wkick 


has been given in minute details. The descrip ior. 
of the home of the Ramkrishna Order—the B.lu: 
Math and the birth place of Ramkrisara— 


Kamarpukur, will be found specially intersst ng. 
Some rare and beautiful plates have added :o tn: 
value of this book. 


C. K. IH. 





Indian Periodicals 


Flunkeyism Or Emotional Integration ? 


Writing in the Indian Libertarian of October, 
1, 1952, under the above caption Shri M. N. 
Tholal observes : 


It is a sign of cur slavish mentality and un- 
democratic spirit that we accept unquestoningly 
the most foolish of dogmas from our leaders who 
have by hook of crook—generally the latter— 
succeeded in making a name for themselves. We 
all know how Gandhi became a magician by 
lasting and wearing the loin cloth, and faith in 
Gandhi became an article of faith with most 
songressmen. Even cynics like me who had 
deen scoffing at the Mahatma's powers as a magi- 
cian for decades had to admit them when he 
produced Pakistan, out of his hat, as it were, 
or I had never heard of a magician producing 
unything more than a rabbit out of his haz. 

Pakistan was really born of emotional inte- 
gration, the means being advocacy of the Khilafat 
movement, which was a sort of flattery of the 
Muslims. At the bottom of it was the conviction 
that flattery can achieve anything. The Mahatma 
went all out to flatter the Mussalmans. At 
elmost every meeting that he addressed he re- 
minded them that they were eighty millions, 
impyling thereby the ease with which they 
could fulfil their desires. And they started ful- 
{dling the same soon enough with the Moplah 
rebellion, 

We all know the great emotional integration 
that the country witnessed between the Ali 
Brothers on the one hand and the Mahatma, on 
‘he other. It was a marriage between Muslim 
fenaticism and Hindu tolerance, and we’ know 
the result, The Ali Brothers at least demanded 
that disputes between Muslims and Hindus in 
the Frontier Province should be settled accord- 
ing to the Shariat (Muslim law). And did it 
lie in the mouth of an advocate of the Khilafat 
to say "No"? But Gandhi said ‘No’ and the 
more intelligent of the Ali Brothers, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, forthwith began talking of the 
ned of a Fourth Battle of Panipat to decide 


the fate of the Country and who was to rule 
over it—Hindus or Muslims. 
Saprus and Sastris and Jinnahs who con- 


demned the Khilafat movement in private—for 
who could in those ays condemn it publicly ? 
—Decame traitors to their country almost over- 


night. And  Congressmen themselves felt to 
ashamed of the Khilafat movement after  sup- 
porting it for all they were worth, that they ; 


never mentioned it in their speeches or writings 
even in private talk, although it was the most 
successful movement started by their wonder- 
ful leader. Chancing to meet the compiler of 
a book cn the savings and writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, I asked him why he omitted all that 
Gandhi said or wrote on the Khilafat issue. 
He said the leader who wrote the foreword had 
asked him to omit all references to the  Khila- 
fat The foreword was written by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. The emotional integration of the time 
reminded one of the proverb : "Marry in haste, 
repent at leisure." 

Mahatma Gandhi practised emotional inte- 
gration for long before he became known as a 
Mahatma, and that emotional integration had a 
good deal to do with the title that his country- 
men conferred on him. The first victim was 
no less a person than Gopal Krishna Gokhale, - 
who referred to Gandhi at the Lahore Con- 
gress in 1914 as one who gave evidence of ‘the 
highest watermark of Indian humanity” When 
Gokhale was a guest of Gandhi in South Africa 


the latter used to clean himself the pots of 
Gokhale’s lavatory. The crowd at the Lahore 
Congress rose to its feet and gave Gandhi a 


standing ovation. When Gandhi met the  Vice- 
roy after the start of the Second World War he 
literally broke down (hysterically or histrio- 
ically ?) at the thought of London being bomb- , 
ed and the Viceroy had to support him. That 
was also emotional integration of a sort, though 
it did not prevent him from starting the “Quit 
India" movement three years later. Gandhi did 
not seem to have realised that the Viceroy had 
practically no hand in the shaping of British 
Government policy towards India. 

Jawharlal Nehru, as a close associate of 
Gandhi, saw the latter’s emotional integration at 
work and also knew from personal experience, 
as the onl} son of a flourishing lawyer, how 
emotional :ntegration all round him, practised 
unwittingly by the members of the family as 
well as by all those who came in contact with 
him worked on his emotional soul. The foibles 
of the great become dogmas of uncritical or sel- 
fish minds. Not long ago we saw how a mere 
suggestion cf “zénal councils" by him began to 
be repeated all over the country until he had 
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himself to ask, “what if they gang up against’ one 
another ?” Emotion is indeed a. poor guide, as 
every one knows, and none knows ‘it better. than 
the emotional man or. woman for no other type 
: is fooled more easily. But he has been brought 
up inthe school of emotion, although his own 
father was a hárd-headed man who knew how 
to keep his emotions under control. Indeed, it 
.'can be said of the: highly emotional that they 
never live and, learn, and to this type belongs 
our great Prime. Minister! We are. seeing - it 


now and we shall see more and more of it here. 


t 


after, 


In his own writings, particularly, the books, 
Nehru gives us some examples of emotional in- 
tegration. Compare, for example, the references 
. in Autobiography and The Discovery of India 
to the fanatics, Maulana Mohammed Ali and 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal, and the slighting referen- 


ees to. that noble patriot, Srinivas Sastri, when . 


the only problem in India was and has been 
the communal problem. I shall be-suprised if in 
literature anywhere else there is’ such incite- 
ment -to bigotry as in Iqbal's poems and yet 
that man is referred to by Nehru in his Dis- 
covery of India, as turning “more and more to- 
wards Socialism during his last years". lt is true 
. that Iqbal had praised Nehru highly once. But is 
mutual praise the basis of emotional integra- 
tion ? Can it work in politics ? Has it worked 
in India or anywhere else on a national scale ? 

. Our Prime Minister has tried the mantram 
of emotional integration on the Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai. At the Bandung Conference he did 
evéry thing he could to pleasé the Chinese Pre- 
mier and made no secret of his pleasure at Chou's 
success. In India also he was at his courting 
. best towards the Chinese Premier and once pub- 
licly hoped Chou would agree to talk. With 
what resuit ? He forgot like Gandhi that Chou 
En-lai does not frame China's policies and even 
if he is willing to oblige Mr. Nehru he would 
find himself ‘helpless. Gandhi” danced atten- 
dance on.Jinnah for 14 days twice à day . To 
_what end? Only to upgrade Jinnah. There is 
no generosity in politics. And it is this proved 
political maxim that Mr. Nehru is out to dis- 
prove with his emotional integration. He can 
"go on trying at the country's cost. 


Cart BEFORE THE HORSE 

Emotional integration boils down in practice 
to ingratiation. It does not always succeed even 
in personal relations. In political relations where 
policies are thought out by a number of persons, 
the likelihood of its success is nil. - In no country 
_ except India. do. policies . 
SOM à 


i. 


depend on the moods. 


and fancies of one man, not even in Soviet :us- 


sia. Nehru's attempt at emotional ` integr:..ioa 
with Soviet Russia has brought forth no .rezults 


so far. It was being said that Russia had ac- 
vised China not.to advance in the NEFA zrea. 
That also has been proved to be false or ` ui- 


less, and our hopes have been belied. But Loyce 
springs eternal in the human breast an. tle 
Corimunist Party in India continues receivirg 
funds from: the Russian employees in  Rvssizn, 
projects in India falsifying the Indian Gerern- 
ment's claim that it.does not receive aid wih 
strings. l 

Turning to the country, we find the’ tie, 
same foclish integration is sought to be. {ristrd 
on the, countrv' without anyone - understardiig 
what it is-and how it will work. It is some seort 
of mysterious process whose working evon 
psvchologists -cannot understand. It has been 


taken for granted that emotional integration 
wil work, because it has’ been discovere: by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, just as it was taksa ‘or 


granted that non-violence will work, Lz-a.se 
it was discovered by Gandhi. “Are you wise: 
than Gandhi?” Was the question when L: was 
alve. The-question now is, ."Àre you  w scr 
than Nehru ?”—with addition: .^There mast be 
scmething in it-when a man of the sta.ure o: 


‘Nehru approves of it”. Of course, thcre is, 
Disaster for the country lies embedded ir it, 
just as it lay in non-violence. Nehru . his 


Autobiography. accused Gandhi of redu-inz 
oihers to mental pulp. What is he doir: hin- 
self ? Gandhi had at least men of intellect like 
C.R. and Sardar Patel to advise him to tbe 
end. Who is there to dare advise Nehru ^ Not a 
soul So the Mantram of emotional int.-:rzticn 
is being chanted from one end of the cotatry to 
the other and even an Emotional Intezrcticn 
Committee was appointed to devise.wavs ard. 
means ‘of developing emotional | intc:.ratior: 


“When the cart is thus put before.the horss, what 
‘can horse do, even if he is Sampurnanar-. cr am 


Asoke Mehta ? . 


It'is not being suggested that, emo.-on has 
no place in politics. Bui it is the bud, 10: the 
flower, and seldom is it of any value uml -t ex- 
pands into a flower. “More truly, it is Le soil 
in which thought is steeped and which lens to 
thought its tone’ and power. Emotion turning 
back on itself has an element of madness leading 
to thought it provides the basis of mora. ty Cur 
constitution provides the quintessence or emo- 
tional and national integration, _ with ts em- 
phasis on justice which demands equality. Emo- ` 
tional integration is ‘there “in thé Preaxbl: in 
which, the people of India solemnly’ resolved to 
constitute India’ into a sovereign -demccratic 
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-2pubic to secure to all its citizens justice, 
sacial, economic and political, liberty of thought 
cxpression, belief, faith and worship, equality 
cî status and of opportunity, and to promote 
znong them all fraternity, assuring the dignity 
32 the individual and the unity of the nation. 
But when the Prime Minister himself for- 
x=ts the Preamble to the Constitution, par- 
izrarly its clause relating to equality of status 
azd of opportunity, enabling many a Kashmiri 
Saadit to declare in private that he belongs to 
tbe ruling race, the result may be more emotion- 
al integration so far as the Kashmiri  Pandits 
are concerned, but is likely to lead to emotional 
Ci..ntegration so far as the rest of the popula- 
L«m is concerned. A revealing piece of research 
for anyone to undertake would be the number 
of Kashmir Pandits appointed as High Court 
Judges in U.P., the percentage among them 
paing  income-tax on their earnings before 
tiir appointment as High Court Judges and 
their percentage among advocates in the State. 
Cf sourse their fair complexion is an additional 
quciification for appointment outside India in 
emoassies. But what about equalitv of oppor- 
turc:y guaranteed in the Constitution? A few 
thousand Kashmtiri Pandits in Kashmir may be 
saic to be determining the foreign policy of the 
lanc and endangering its democratic existence, 
but over a million Tamils in Ceylon can be 
brazbed aside as irrelevant. The need to talk 
of emotional integration is indeed great. 


^t all depends on what vou want. li you 
wan: the lap-dog variety, you are bound to see 
emozional integration in practice, and if you are 
a literary man, you are likely to know what 
it is and give it-a name. But the democratic 
Constitution of India does not envisage a lap- 
dog -reed, and Mr. Nehru should know that he 
is n+ quite loyal to the Constitution in his desires 
and practices. ‘There was a time when Nehru 
was tie one man in India on whose lips the 
wora “ideological” was found more frequent- 
ly mah any other word. He was then found 
sayir2 : “PU be damned for ever if I do anything 
to he» the Axis cause” and “PIL fight Japan 
swore in hand”. There was a good deal of sense 
in it. though his quest for leadership did not 
prevent him from joining the Quit India” 
movenent tand betraying his cause. But what 
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sense is there is emotional integration, the tphe- 
meral nature of whose basis—emotion—is 
well-known ? All that is needed is the preach- 
ing and practice of the Preamble to our Consti- 
ttuion. which rules out Hindi as the national offi- 
cial language because it will be . manifestly un- 
fair to non-Hindi-speaking people who will never 
be able to compete with Hindi-speaking people 
in proficiency in the language. 

Surely, Mr. Nehru knows that the people of 
India do not appreciate the beauty of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Preamble to our Consti- 
tution and knows too that they did find place 
there haphardly. Why then has no attempt 
been made to popularize them? That is the 
only sort of education the people need, including 
their leaders like Nehru and it should not be be- 
yond ihe means of the Government of India 
to provide it. His great father, Motial Nehru, 
belonged to an age when democracy was neither 
really sought nor understood in India. But he 
was a true democrat in his life. When he was 
addressing a meeting once in U.P. a man cried 
“Question !” “Who dare question me?” roared 
the odl lion. “I do," said his son, raising his 
hand, and there was a burst of laughter. (He 
had only one son, who is now our Prime Minis- 
ter.) Had the son been the father and the 
father the son, that one word "question" would 
have done irreparable damage to the relations 
between the two. Knowing both I have no doubt 
about it. But it had no effect on Motilal even as 
my sallies at Gandhi during my talks with him 
made nc difference to our relationship or his 
admiration for me which started with my career 
on his daily, “The Independent". Indeed, I have 
a shrewd suspicion that he liked me all the more 
for those sallies. 


Patriotism, it has been said, is the vital con- 
dition of national permanence. To the public 
good, Milton said, private respects must yield. 
Where they do not and where patriotism is lac- 
king, national existence is in danger and the 
facade of emotional integration commodities 
cannot safeguard it. To quote Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself rom his Autobiography: “We cannot 
take refuge in vague and emotional phrases, but 
must face . . . . facts and adapt ourselves to them, 
so that we may become the subjects of history, 
instead of being its helpless objects." 


» 





Aims of Nasser 

Writing in the U.A.R. News of September, 
1962, President Gamel Abdel Nasser speaks of 
his aims thus : 

Perhaps ten years (since the Egyptian re- 
volution) is a good milestone at which to look 
back along the road we have travelled and to 
consider the way forward. All the basic aims and. 
beliefs that I set out in my “Philosophy of the 
Revolution" remain the same. In many cases, how- 
ever, there is no point in trying to rush them. 

In my short book I told of the three circles 
in which we were involved——Pan-Arabism, Muslim 
Co-operation and African solidarity. There is 
no clash here of any kind. First and foremost, 
we are an Arab nation and, therefore, Arab 
unity is uppermost in our minds. The vast 
majority of the population are Muslim, so any- 
thing affecting the Muslim world automatically 
becomes our concern. Even if we wished, it is 
impossible for us to escape from Africa. We 
are part of the African continent and the Nile, 
the very essence of our being, rises in the heart 
of that continent. 


This natural interest in these three different 
worlds .does not mean that we are seeking poli- 
tical integration. It does mean that we are 
seeking close co-operation. 

Arab unity is our prime concern. It is 
obvious that complete political unity or even 
federation of the Arab States will not be achieved 
in the immediate future. What we are seeking 
first is a unity of thought among all the Arab 
peoples, so that eventually unity can be brought 
about by the spontaneous will of the people. 

INTENSE PRESSURES 

Each country—and they range from the 
feudal society to the modern Socialist State— 
must be allowed to find its own pace for deve- 
lopment. The frequent turbulence and upsets in 
the Middle East, however, are all traceable to 
the fact that this development cannot come 
slowly over centuries as it did in Westerm 
Europe. Today the ideological pressure are 
intense. Television and radio battle continu- 
ously for the control of man’s minds across a 
continent. In Egypt, we have had to do in ten 
years what has only been accomplished in 
Britain in more than 300. 

Complete unity between countries at such 
different stages of development is not only 
difficult, it is impossible. The political unity 
between Egypt and Syria, which has been bro- 
ken for the moment, was effected in 1958 against 
huge difficulties. ] 

When I was approached hy representatives 
of the Syrian Army, I said quite frankly that 
I did not believe we were ready for unity. I 
suggested that we should spend five years pre- 
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paring for full political unity; we shoulc siari 
economic and, social co-operation and ini ‘grate 
the two States completely only when they had 
both reached the same stage of develaxment. 
They insisted that there was no time fer tnis. 
Unity had to be put into effect immedia:ely or 
the country would be in danger. 


In the event, I was proved right. Toc many 
things were against us. Reactionary incerests 
brought alltheir power into play and this, combined 
with the geographical barrier, proved decisive. 

Some of our enemies have acclaimed the 
break-up as a defeat for our regime and a com- 
plete failure. I do not agree. Althouga the 
political union broke.up, much was accomplisked- 
Today there is considerable unity of though: 
between the peoples of the two countri., a: 
was shown from the recent revolt. 

In the Arab world. we have one language 
and one history. It ts inconceivable tha: one 
day, we shall not be united. 

Our interest in Africa and in the whole 
Muslim world. does not mean that we ie in- 
terested in political unity in these cases. I do 
not believe that integration with any of the 
African nations is that easy. We are partizulerle 
anxious, however, to  co-operdte with those 
nations on the African continent with when we 
have so much in. common. Geographiccly we 
stand at the gateway to Africa. We cannot ^scape 
our destiny. 

I have often been asked whether I bel:eve 
that a totalitarian Government is necessary ir 
the. formative period of independence of under- 
developed countries. It depends what you mean 
by a “totalitarian.” Certainly the normal 
Western idea of democracy i# not immeuiazelv 
applicable in countires where the freedcm to 
vote, although one of the most importar and 
basic freedoms, has little meaning for a large 
proportion of the population. The vote means 
little or nothing to a hugry man. 

‘This was certainly the case in Egypt in 1952. 
If a Western-style democracy had been set up 
immediately after the coup in July 1952, exactly 
the same kind of decadent and corrupt Govern- 
ment that we had removed would have keen 
elected. All the power rested in the hands of 
one privileged class. 

The first essential was to break down the 
class barriers, redistribute the wealth of the 
country in a more equitable way, and rescore to 
the average Egyptian such basic freedoms as the 
freedem to work, to eat, and to own hi. own 
land. Freedom to protection for himself end his 
family, and a right to parWteipate in the wealth 
and control of the nation, are all freedoms hat 
helped restore to him the pride and personal 
dignity which is every human being's -izh:. 
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Political parties are banned in Egypt at the 
moment, because I was determined that our 
misures to improve the lot of the great mass 
oz ike people should be put through without 
"Opposition or sabotage. I do not know when 
the» will again have a place in the life of the 
nat.on. We are in the process of creating a new 
constitution which will eventually lay the foun- 
dzton for a fully elected Parliament, on a 
constituency basis, I am determined that every- 
ore shall have a voice, and be able to judge 
every national issue on its own merits. No one 
wil be tied at this stage to the narrow confines 
of narty doctrine. ; 

I have an open mind, about the future, but 
I am determined that there shall be no dictator- 
‘shiz of any kind. We have destroyed the former 
dictatorship of the upper classes. I am just as 
determined that the couniry shall not fall victim 
to c dictatorship of the proletariat. 


POPULATION RISE 


Gur land reform policies, which have 
changed the face of Egypt, have frequently been 
m.ce to appear vindictive and grasping in the 
overseas Press. The truth of the matter is rather 
different. We have reduced the maximum -hold- 
iny of any one person io 100 feddans (103.8 
acces), waich has enable thousands of fellahs 
to awn their own land, whereas before they 
exisied in economic servitude. Such was the size 
of the old estates that only 2,100 people in all 
have been affected by the reforms. | 
.  . This does not mean that our problems are 
soived. ‘Those that remain are immense. And 
.Whie it-is one thing to introduce the sweeping 
measures that we have done, it is quite another 
to make “them work. | 

We are faced with a continuing rise in popu- 
laticn, which is one of our most serious worries. 
Yet last year the population rose by 2.5 per 


ceat, while the total national revenue rose by 
nearly 8 per cent. New methods have to be 
adosted for agricultural production, and the 


felehs must be persuaded to , combine their 
efforts for maximum efficiency. Enormous sums 
of money are required for the industrialisation 
of tne country. 

We have many probiems, but I believe we 
ars tackling them realistically. There is a sense 
of purpose now in a nation that is on the move 
and taking a pride in its achievements almost 
for the first time. 

Our position in international affairs is, I 
believe, much more clearly understood now in the 
-W.s; For many.years both Britain and America 
were inclined to take the attitude that if you 
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were not prepared to enter the Western bloc, 


then you must be a Communist sympathiser. 
For several years they found it difficult to believe 
there could be such a thing as a genuine neutral. - 

. 1 believe that attitude has changed today, 
and the sincerity and genuine value of un- 
commitied nations in a world divided into two 
camps is appreciated. I believe that not only can 


we remain uncommitied io either East or West . 


but that it is essential that we should do so. 

Genuine neutrality does not mean remain- 
ing neutral on every important issue that comes 
up. It is impossible to kill a nation’s conscience. 
It does mean judging each issue on its merits 
and speaking out, without the restaints of commit- 
ments or pacts. 

One problem remains outstanding not only 
for us but for all the countries of the Arab 
world, and that is the completely unacceptable 
position of Israel. We cannot withdraw our 


demands that Israelis recognise in full the rights © 


of their Arab citizens and restore their homes 
to the one million Arabs whom they have 
made homeless refugees in the aza strip. In 
these circumstances there can be no question of 
a negotiated peace with the Israelis, even if they 
were prepared to make some form of financil 
compensation. You cannot buy a man’s home, 
you cannot purchase his soul er his basic human 
rights. — 
FULL JUSTICE | 

One day the account will have to be settled, 
and in full. I believe to achieve this we must 
build up the economy of the Arab world and 


the living standards of our people until we have : 


reached a stage at which we can put sucli pres- 
sure on the Israelis as to make them under- 
stand the full justice of our stand. 

The first ten years are now behind us. We 
are reaching a new stage of internal political 
development. Under the new constitution I intend 
that the people shall have the power to vote for 
their President. ] do not intend to be a life 
president, Every world leader should have to 
answer to the people of his country. 

In spite of world tensions I do not believe 
there will be a major world war. J am sure, 
through my conversations with: Khrushchev, that 
the Russians do not want it. ` 

We want to take the leadership of the Arab 
world, not by military pressure or by threats, 
but by our example. I intend to prove that our 
ideas work for the benefit of the people. 

I intend to continue to: work, too, for a 
removal of suspicion and . distrust im our rela- 
tionships with all nations. I believe we shall: 
succeed, we cannot afford to fail. 


| Editor—Kedar Nath Chatterji | j 
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NOTES 


The World 


To us Indians the most crucial test in 
the sphere of world polities is that which is 
in the process of being tried out on the 
edges of the roof of the world at Ladakh in 
the North-West of India and at the North- 
Eastern Frontier Agency. (NEFA) in the 
North-East. But to the rest of the world 
it was but a minor flare-up, which might 
or might not develop into a major confla- 
gration—such is the effect of the cold war 
climate on the world. But the reaction of 
the Indian people to the treacherous stab 
in the back by China, and the nation-wide 
pulsation of patriotic fervour coupled with 
the stern resolution to fight and drive-out 
the aggressor from the Indian soil, cost what 
it may, has had its effect on the world. 

There is a tense atmosphere now pre- 
vailing in South-East Asia as the issues of 
the present conflict may vitally affect 
many countries that are adjacent to the 
borders of the Chinese sphere of influence. 
China has realized that many of these 
countries have become apprehensive and, 
therefore, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-Lai 
have mounted a peace offensive amongst all 
the non-aligned nations of Africa and Asia. 
There is a very cleverly masked attempt 
to antagonise these nations against India 
and agreements based on unmitigated lies 
and highly embellished half-truths are being 
forwarded to all the heads of the govern- 
ments of these countries. THis attempt has 
two clear objectives, firstly, to isolate India 


from the rest of the non-aligned Afro-Asisn 
countries, secondly, to throw the weight cf 
their opinion against India, regarding tre 
question of acceptance of Chinese terms fcr 
cease-fire and the bilateral negotiations L:-- 
tween China and India regarding a settl:- 
ment of the frontiers. " 


Gur Government has woken-up and hs 
sent out two missions to Africa and 
South-East Asia, and is contemplati:g 
sending some more, in order to place t12 
facts regarding the Chinese terms ete. in 
a proper light before the world. There is 7s 
yet a great deal of indecision in these no-- 
aligned circles and Ceylon has called fcr 
a conference, at Colombo, of Afro-Asi:1 
countries. 

The Chinese have taken a further 3,0.J 
sq. miles of Indian territory in Ladakh, 1 
addit:on to the 12,000 sq. miles they has 
taken  piece-meal since 1957. The u-- 
provcked and massive campaign of aggres- 
sicn launched by them on October 20 les 
has also gained for them about 3,000 sz. 
miles in the rugged areas of the NEF-. 
There has been a lull in the hostilities sinz= 
November 21, when the Chinese unilateral 7 
imposed a cease-fire on both fronts, The-? 
is a proposal for the withdrawal of tlə 
Chinese forces to some 20 kilometers behir.d 
what the Chinese term as the actual line zi 
control on November 7, 1959, which ou? 
authorities consider as being indetermina-= 
and illusory in view of thé qualifying clausss 
that are put into the same proposals. 
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In any ease it is an uneasy lull as now 
it is elear that no reliance whatsoever can 
be put on Chinese terms, assurances and 
-a-ks. The main question now is when 
would the Chinese launch another cffensive 
ard what are their objectives? The view 
shat prevailed in New Delhi previously was 
-hat the Chinese objective—for the time 
3eing—was Ladakh and that they would be 
prepared for bargaining on that basis. But 
-here are doubts being expressed whether 
-he limits of Chinese expansionist moves 
were limited to only Ladakh. The Chinese 
bave been building roads from Western Tibet 
or to their main bases in Sinkiang, which is 
a Chinese province, and they wanted Ladakh 
in order to consolidate their hold over the 
conquered territory of Tibet. 


We have to prepare for a long struggle. 
It is almost certain that if we weaken in 
ocr resolve, then there would be another— 
ard a far more powerful—assault on our 
territories at a later time. Putting off the 
ayil day would only mean asking for more 
4$umiliation and, perhaps, loss of freedom 
“or a long period of time for large sections of 
jur country and its peoples. The tempo of 
oreparation must increase and not flag. 
There has been a lot of wishful thinking in 
some influential quarters here regarding 
-he attitude of Moscow on this Indo-Chinese 
-cnfliet. Pandit Nehru went so far as to 
say that the Soviets would fulfil all contracts 
-egarding supplies of war materials made 
orior to the present Chinese aggression. 
There has also been a lot of speculation re- 
zerding the possible effects on Peking of 
the rifts between the two major Communist 
powers and its consequences. Indeed, some 
have seen evidences of these differences in 
tke sudden unilateral pronouncement of a 
cease fire on the Indian Frontier, which the 
Chinese said would take effect—as would 
the withdrawal of their forces from the 
advanced positions from December 1— 
whether India agreed to the proposals or not. 


In this connection the summirg up of 


all visible effects of the “Rifts” and the 


conclusions drawn therefrom, as published 
in the international edition of the New York 


. Times for November 11, are very cogent. 
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and we append below a long extract from 
the concluding portion : 

To both Premier Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung the situation each finds himself in 
appears to be a struggle on two fronts, one 
against his communist rival and the other 
against the capitalist world headed by the 
United States. Each fears the day may come ; 
when he will need the other for help in a 
general war between the Communist and 
Western capitalist nations. 

However weak the ideological bond 
linking Moscow and Peking has become, it 
is stillimportant because each side feels 
that an open break would cause serious 
damage to the naive faith of millions in each 
country. It would be very difficult for Mao 
Tse-tung, for example, to explain to his 
people that the Soviet Union, the home of 
Lenin and Stalin is now actually anti- 
Marxist as Mao believes. Similarly, Premier 
Khrushchev is chary of administering the 
shock to the Soviet people that would result 
if he were to declare openly that the 
“brotherly Chinese people" are led by a 
group of anti-Marxist warmongers. 


Finally, there are many countries where 
continued Soviet-Chinese political co-opera- 
tion still serves the interests of both sides. 
This was true in Cuba before the recent 
crisis, and is still to be observed in many of 
the underdeveloped countries, particularly - 
the newest African nations. In these 
countries it is mutually helpful to co-operate 
in projecting an image of Marxist friend- 
ship, strength, and desire to help. 


For Premier Khrushchev the key fore- 
ign policy objective—now that the Cuba 
situation has eased—is still the conversion of 
West Berlin into a free city. He has hesitat- 
ed for four years about bringing this issue 
to a showdown, but he is.under intense pres- 
sure not only from the Chinese but also 
from the East Germans and perhaps also 
from some others in Czecho-slovakia and 
Rumania. 


For Mr. Mao the primary conflicts with 
the West arise from the current fighting on 
the Indian border and from his continued 
inability to ipcorporate Taiwan into the 
China he rules. Less important, but not in- 
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consequential, is Communist China's continu- 
ed exclusion from ihe United Nations, 

The Soviet Union endorses both Peking's 
right to rule Taiwan and its replacement of 
Nationalist China in the United Nations. On 
the Indo-Chinese conflict, Moscow has been 
caught in a very uncomfortable squeze be- 
cause of its large investments in wooing India 
-this past decade. Premier Khrushchev is try- 
ing to ride the latter storm by assuming a 
public posture of pro-Chinese neutrality, 
while pressing for a cease fire such as Pek- 
ing would now like. 

As would be gathered from the above, 
there would be little beyond remonstrances 
from the Soviets against the aggression, if 
the observations of the New York Times are 
correct. 

Here in India there are only a few 
persons, outside the “indoctrinated” perverts 
with extra-territorial loyalties, who now be- 
lieve in the possibility of the schism in the 
World's International Communism offesting 
the present struggle in any way that would 
be favourable to India, or that anything but 
the force of circumstances and the build-up 
of India's fighting strength would bring to 
a halt the forces of Chinese expansionism. 
The position was thus seen through the eyes 
of the observers of the New York Times 
about tree weeks after the Chinese assault 
, began: 

"India was being transformed to an extent 
the Chinese may have not anticipated when they 
struck. Illusions of years about China were shed 
—aànd Indians were looking with new eyes at 
Moscow ad the West as well" 

“In relations with China, Mr. Nehru had 
leaned over backwards tryping to settle Peking’s 
border claims. To his own people he played down 
the extent of the Chinese incursions into the dis- 
puted areas long after they assumed threatening 
proporitons. But last week Mr. Nehru accused 
> China of using the Hitlerite technique of the ‘big 
lie.” Under the ‘terrible shock’ of the invasion, he 
said, ‘the soul of India has awakened again.” 

"As for relations with Russia, India’s view 
of their value was being  adjusted—downward. 
For all their wooing of India, the Russians in 
India’s desperate hour did not go beyond an un- 
easy neutrality. Mr. Nehru was keeping contacts 
with Moscow open last week. The Russians, he 


said yesterday, are living up to their comzit 
ments to sell India a dozen or so MIG jet figh.crs 
Sut in Indian public opinion Moscow never scot 
lower.". 

‘As for the West, its stock was never hig!:er 
The Jnited States, in speedy response to an Inar 
request, was flying in small arms to help stem :h- 
invacers in the mountain passes of the north. / 
broad coordinated program of military aid to 
Indis was under discussion in Washington b- 
the U.S., Britain and Canada. India was stil 
non-eligned country last week, but her emotion; 
were turning West." 

The view quoted above, which is £s b 
stantially true now, began with the realza 
tion of the intelligentsia that this massive 
assault on our northern frontiers had totilr 
altered the perpective in which our ce: 
were being oriented where Welt-Politik — a: 
concerned. We were now looking at thc 
World from a totally different angle. U-ti 
now we were asked to take sides in quar-?l: 
starzed by others or to align gurselves v tk. 
one or the other of the two groups of powers 
that were ranged on opposite sides in ihe 
cold war. We could pick and choose -ur 
stand in such matters and, placed as ve 
were in the need of massive help for the -e 
building of our country’s economy and tc 
set the nation on the main track for val- 
fare progress and self-sufficiency, ihc 
choice of our leaders of the path of ‘Pezce 
and good will to all’ which is another neme 
for non-alignment, seemed to be corre — 
and adequate. It brought us not only Ic:_g 
term loans and: substantial aid in techn.-a 
know-how and machinery but allowed u. i 
upgrade our economy without the drag o: 
power politics with its consequent he2vy 
drain on tine, energy and resources 
Those who scoff at the progress made cur- 
ing the past 15 years forget the depths o: 
economic and moral chaos into which "vc 
were plunged—willy niliy—during Wcrlc 
War IL The poor were impoverished -ur- 
ther while a large number of rapacious unc 
unscrupulous adverturers, who were totuly 
devoid of any humane instincts, came ir 
possession of the major portion of ine 
courtry’s industry, commerce and economic 
power. The corruption that has permea:ec 
to the highest places today has come fror. 
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“hose very sources of contamination and 
they -are largely resoonsible for the serious 
shortcomings that nave appeared in the 
working of our Plans. 

But, of course, this should have been 
inerely a pre-occupation and it can no longer 
be put forward as an excuse for the total 
neglect of our defences. The lapses and 
errors of omission and commission that are 
now being highlighted by the defeats in the 
present struggle are also throwing into 
prominent relief the aberrations and weak- 
nesses of those whom we have. To put ill- 
clad and poorly armed soldiers to face an 
enemy whose might in numbers and warlike 
equipment was known to the World was not 
cnly an act of stupidity but was also negleci, 
heinous and inexcusable. But then, this is 
not the time for the reckoning of culpabili- 
tes. ; 

Let us revert io the main theme. 
The perspective has changed now that 
we are involved in a mortal struggle 
that threatens all that we hold dear in our 
way of life. We heve been caught unpre- 
pared by a powerful and ruthless foe whose 
rapacity and treachery know no limits 


"here lust for power nad territory are con- 


cened. We are now in need of substantial 
aid intheform of armaments and materials 
essential for wariare and also in need of 
support and sympathy from all with whom 
we have been friends. It is now the time to 
test friendships and the test has been reveal- 
ing in more way than one. We are plunged 
into the actual stream of adversity and per- 
haps a trained inlooker on the spot can 
analyse and assemble the facts of the situa- 
tion better. This is how A. M. Rosenthal, 
-he highly trained and skilled obse-vor of 
-he New York Times put it a few days be- 
“ore the cease-fire. After reviewing the 
background of Pandit Nehru's “combination 
of political morality and diplomatic back- 
-oom pragmatism” with skill, he summed up 
he reactions of the attacked—that is our- 
selves—and that of the World that we called 
sur friends. He sums up the results of the 
shock of this treacherous aggression by the 
Chinese to Pandit Nehru’s philosopny and 
solicies by saying that he still holds on to 
‘hem. Then he goes on to say: 
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"Dut the belief of Nehru and of many around 
him that non-alignment remains India's best 
course is considerably less important than: the 
fact that they also now realize that  non-align- 
ment of itself cannot protect India’s freedom.” 


"To the Western mind, there may be a total 
inconsistency in India’s refusal to give up  non- 
alignment and her desperate attempts to arm her- 
self, with the aid of the West, against one of the 
leaders of the Communist world. The fact is that 
more and more Indians see this inconsistency, 
too." 

“But for the time being, all this seems to 
matter less than the fact that day by day Nehru 
is being forced, through public pressure and his 
own patriotism, to build up India against Com- 
munist China. For the West this, and not India’s 
pledge of political allegiance, has been the real 
goal.” 


‘“Diplomatically, India remains non-aligned. 
But emotionally her people regard those countries 
that help India as allies and those that do not, 
not as enemies or, at best, turncoats. Nehru can- 
not deny his own past and his own philosophy. 
Communism is not the question, he says almost 
desperately ; Communism can be good and Com- 
munism can be bad." 

“Tt would be comforting to believe that 
India’s example had galvanized the rest of the 
non-aligned nations into appreciation of the real- 
ity of Communist power  politics—comforting, 
but illusory. 

“The Chinese Communists shattered the smug- 
ness of the non-aligned world. Tito reacted to 
Nehru's peril by weeks of silence ; Sukarno by 
permiiting Indonesia’s Communist Party to cham- 
pion Peking ; Nasser by rushing about in search 
of a negotiating formula ; Nkrumah by brazenly 
castigating Britain for daring to come to the aid 
of a fellow member of the Commonwealth in time 
of danger.” 

“But the non-aligned world’s confidence gn 
itself—again, as seen from New Delhi—is gone 
now, drowned in non-aligned fearfulness stretch-- 
ing from Indonesia to Egypt. from Ghana to 
Yugoslavia. , i 

“It is still the first chapter, but even now it 
can be foreseen that India’s economy and mil- 
tary posture will be affected by the attack for 
years. The full simpact on the minds, habits and 
treasury will naturally depend on whether India, 
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as she and her friends hope, can achieve a peace 
with honor relatively quickly. 

“Perhaps the most important single fact is 
that the invasion has created. the overpowering 
realization that it could happen again. Immu- 
nity has died.” 

"There is also some faint hope that the 
Chinese Communists will have succeeded in 
shaking India and Pakistan out of the state of 
political warfare that has sapped the energies and 
resources of both countries for a decade and a 
half.” 

“Tt is possible. even probable, that although 
the Chinese Communists chose to begin the con- 
frontation, they have no desire to see it through 
to a climax now. It seems obvious that they 
would prefer to continue in stages, each to begin 
when Peking decides. Nor do the Indians have 
any desire for a final tést for which they are not 
prepared. 


“But neither Communist China nor India 
has powers of political magic. There is no army 
strong enough, no politician powerful enough, to 
wipe out an event of historical importance. or its 
effect on the minds of nations and men.” 

The mind of the Indian nation is now 
set in a resolve to drive the enemy out, what- 
ever the cost. And this resolve has been 
strngthened and our hearts comforted to a 
great extent by the genuine and generous 
offers of aid and sympathy from a number 
of friends, who have proved true in these 
tests, Britain and the U.S.A. being the most 
notable, though the response from many 
others have been no less warm in quality. 

The rest of the World: There is not 
much to report since the tension has lifted 
from Cuba, after Premier Fidel Castro of 
Cuba agreed to return the jet bombers that 
the Soviets had given him. The naval 
blockade imposed by the U.S. around 
Cuba has been lifted as a consequence. The 
fear of air-strikes against Cuba air-fields 
and anti-air-craft batteries, that was threa- 
tened by the U.S. State Department if more 
reconnaissance planes were shot down-—as 
was the U-2 on October 27—has also passed. 
The tension remains, of course, but it is not 
sirained to the limit as before. 

The U.N. General Assembly passed a re- 
solution at the beginning of November 
against the Union of South Africa which 
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might lead to its expulsion. The resolution 
was backed by the Afro-Asian bloc anc i. 
was passed by 67 votes for and 16 agains: 
with 23 absentious. It called upon L.N. 
members to apply economic sanctions ena 
break off diplomatic relations with South 
Africa. The 16 nations that voted aga:nst 
the resolution were all Western nations vh» 
were of importance in international trede 
and they are noi likely to abide by the cal 
for economic sanctions. But all the sem; 
the resolution is of importance as express- 
ing the U.N. General Assembly's condem- 
nation of the "Apartherd" policy follov-ed 
by the South African Government, 

In Algeria the Communist Pariy 1a. 
been banned. No reasons were given by 
the authorities, but it is known that it i: 
a probable consequence of that party ot 
accepting Premier Ben Bella's directive 1) 
merge itself in the F.L.N. The Communis. 
group is a small one in Algeria and it dit 
not play any significant part in Alger.a's 
struggle for freedom—as can he ea i 
surmised. But Mr. Ben Bella's main ob, ec- 
tive is said to be the establishment of cae: 
Party rule in Algeria which, if true, woul 
indicate a deviation from the democr-ti: 
path. 


The Cease-fire 


There is an unilateral “cease-fire” in the 
Sino-Indian war on our northern areas. The re- 
sons behind this cessation .of the Chinese o le: 
sive are unknown to us—or rather a matter for 
speculation or conjecture, not only to us, bti o 
the rest of the truly democratic world. The 
Chinese themselves have made the three-point 
proposal formulated by them and forwarded .o 
us for acceptance, a three-pronged weapon lor 
mounting a diplomatic offensive. These seem-ngh 
generous and peaceful proposals have been -o 
artfully worded that they have made an imorts- 
sion on some countries and governments in Asia 
and Africa, particularly those who have se's 
wooed by China and are more than inclined to be 
deceived by her guile. This diplomatic offensi ’e 
has been substantially aided by the poor quality 
of our own diplomatic representatives, ambassa- 
dors, charge-des-affaires*and counsels: posted in 
these areas. As a result, special missions headed 
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b; ministers assisted by high officials of the 
External Affairs Department have had to be sent 
tc ae U.A.R,, and Ghana in Africa and to Burma, 
Iaconesia, Cambodia and Ceylon in South-East 
Asia, 
In passing it might be remarked that the 
“affairs” at the Ministry of External Affairs 
sex. to have been almost as haphazardly carried 
01 as in the Ministry of Defence—not by the ofti- 
cas but by those who are in supreme control. 
152 Statesman carried the following news in 
r: gzrd to the Chinese manoeuvres in this field : 
Apart from Mr. Chou En-lai's recent letter to 


21 Afro-Asian Heads of State explaining the 
Camese stand, the Chinese Government has 


written further 
Feads of State. 
These sources said the Chinese Government 


letterg, to selected Afro-Asian 
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BROAD BLACK LINES 
INDICATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOUNDARIES 


had shown no inclination to accept any of the 
mediation proposals put forward by several of 
these Governments, but appeared detrmined to 
stick to its own position, hoping they would accept 
it. 

` In addition to writing to the Indonesian 
President, Mr. Chou En-lai has written another 
letter to President Nasser requesting him to con- 
tinue his mediation efforts. 

The Cairo weekly, Rosal Youssef, wrote on 
Monday: "Peking desires President Nasser to 
convince New Delhi to first accept China's cease- 
fire proposals and then hold talks over India's 
demands concerning the withdrawal of Chinese 
forces to their former positions." 

A Chinese cultural delegation is arriving in 
Cairo shortly to start an extensive tóür of some 
Arab and African countries and will presumably 





tim”, 
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attempt to propagate the Chinese version of 


the 
border dispute, 


The delegation plans to wind up at Dar-es- 
Salaam (Tanganyika), where about 80 Afro- 


Asian delegations will be meeting for the third 


Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference from January 
1 to 21. 


A spokesman of the External Affairs Minis- 
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try told the Press at New Delhi on Nov. 2€, thai 
the Chinese proposal to withdraw to the “=ctual 
line of control as on November 7, 1959", i:sstead 
of being “more just and fair than the Irdian 
suggestion of withdrawal to the line held pr-»r to 
September 8, 1962," was in reality a sn.-e to 
decsive the unwary, as while using the expression 
"the line in actual control as on Noveml.r 7. 
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1959" they also say that by this line of actual 
zontro| they mean “the . traditional customary 
ine in the western and middle sectors" which 
again they interpret as the line they claimed in the 
1960 maps, which is now in their occupation. 
Ihe spokesman said :— 

“A certain amount of confusion has been 
caused by the deceptive Chinese propaganda on 
the question of withdrawals of Chinese anc Indiau 
iroops to what the Chinese call a line of actual 
control as on November 7, 1959. This is in con- 


trast with the Government of India’s position 
that if the Chinese professions of peace and 
peaceful settlement of differences are really 


genuine, let at least the status quo which obtained 
before September 8, 1962 when the Chinese com- 
mitted fresh aggression in NEFA, be restored 
first. 

“Those who do not.understand the full sig- 
nificance of the Chinese proposal naturally ask 
why we cannot accept the earlier position as on 
November 7, 1959: 

“The Chinese alsc say that the line of actual 


control as on November 7, 1959 is the same as 


they call the traditionel and customary line in the 
western and middle sector. By a clever manipula- 
tion, the Chinese are attempting to project the 
line that they claim for the first time in the offi- 
cial meeting between the two sides in 1960, to be 
identical with the line of -actual control which 
they have now established by massive attack. 

“If in 1959 the Chinese had ‘really wanted 
to go back to the position as it existed on Novem- 
ber 7 1959, we would naturally have welcomed it. 

“But all this is mentioned by the Chinese 

Government for propaganda purposes, for the 
line of actual control today, is not the same 
line that existed on November 7, 1959. 

“If the position on November 7, was the 
same as today, why was it necessary for the 
Chinese to mount massive attacks to gain further 
Indian territory ? Actually if November 7, 1959, 
is taken as the date with reference to which the 
line of actual control is to be settled the position 
will be as stated by the Prime Minister in his 
letter of November 74, in which it was stated 
that, 

“If the Chinese Government really mean 
what they say regarding the restoration of Nov. 
1, 1959, positions cf, their forces in all sectors 
of the boundary, their withdrawals to those posi- 
tions and the restoration of the positions of the 
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Indian forces as they were prior to September 8, 
1962, would by and large meet the problem of 
disengagement as there will be enough distances 
between the positions of the forces of the two 
sides to prevent risk of a clash. To put it con- 
cretely, in the Eastern Sector the Chinese forces 
will go back to the positions they held on Novem- 
ber 7, 1959, that is they will be on the other side 
of the boundary along the Himalayan watershed 
which they first crossed on September 8, 1962. 
In the Central Sector the position will be the same, 
that is they will be to the north of the highest . 
watershed ridge. In the Western Sector, the 
Chinese forces will go back to the positions they 
held on November 7, 1959, as given in the 
attached note, that is, along the line connecting 
their Spangur post, Khurnak Fort and Kongka La 
and then northwards to join the main Aksai Chin 
Hoad. 

- "In other words, this is the Peking .govern- 
ment's usual method of causing confusion by per- 
verting the meaning of words and by making 
statements which bear no relation to realities. 

It was further stated by the spokesman that 
further clarification of certain portions of the 
proposals had been asked for from Peking andas 
soon as they arrived a full consideration of the 
proposal will be made then. 

At the time of writing the reply to the letter 
asking for clarifications had been received in 
New Delhi. | 

~ But the why and wherefore of the proposals 
are as yet a mystery, as few outside the circle of 
Nations that have been beguiled by China's blan- 
dishments are inclined to accept it at its face value 
or to believe that China was motivated purely by 
peaceful and humane considerations in making 
these proposals. 

There are speculations galore, as we have 
said before, and any guess is as good as any other 
at the present juncture, on the causes and objec- 
tives of this move. 

Some think that this is part of a well-laid 
plan, in accordance with the strategy of piece- 
meal acquisition by aggression and peaceful 
absorption and consolidation of the fruits of 
aggression. According to this theory— which now 
prevails in New Delhi—a powerful thrust will 
come as soon as the Chinese forces are ready for 
starting another offensive. It is expected that the 
assaults will be over a larger front and on a major 
scale but, of course, no one outside the Chinese 
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command knows when and where. The ambigui- 
ties in the peace proposals are regarded as being 
part of the plan for extension of time. l 
Others are inclined to think that some hitches 
have octurred in the progress of the well-planned 
aggression, particularly with regard to the action 
of the fifth column inside India. It was known 


to all well-informed people that vast sums were. 


being spent by. the Chinese diplomats in India, 
through their agents in the major cities and the 
frontier areas of India and that they were keep- 
ing in close touch with the pro-Chinese group in 
the C.P.I. and some minor splinter groups of the 
so-called Leftists. Indeed, we thought that the 
well-planned and well-executed conflagration in 
Calcuta, a shortwhile back, in which thirteen 
pairs of tram cars were set on fire in the twink- 
ling of an eye so to say, and burnt to ashes, was 
an exercise in the disruption of transport facili- 
ties by well-trained and well-equipped saboteurs 
of that very fifth column. 


But despite all that, New Delhi remained 
unperturbed for, of course, they knew better ! 

Other hitches are also being speculated upon, 
such as those on transport across the Tibetan 
highlands, 32 of whose passes to and from China 
are snow-bound for winter; disagreement with 
the Soviet authorities who are said to have taken 
a dim view of the Chinese aggression, etc. But 
even these speculations do not at all preclude a 
resumption of aggression on a massive scale at 
a later date. 


Some support is being provided by the rage 
and fury of the Pakistanis over the turn of 
affairs after major offers of large-scale aid, in 
weapons, equipment and other essentials of war- 
time contingencies that have come from Britain, 
the U.S.A., and some other countries. There can 
be no doubt that Pakistan expected to get large 
slices of Indian territory through this aggression 
by China on an India that was totally unprepared 
for aggression on such a scale—thanks to the 
aberrations of its Chief Executive—and that would 
be rendered totally helpless.and an easy prey to 
the rapacity of a belligerent Pakistan, if no aid 


were forthcoming from the Western Powers. A 


Secret pact over the division of Indian territory 
between China and Pakistan cannot be ruled out, 
if we closely analyse the action of the Pakistani 
authorities in trying to prevent. any aid coming 
to India from outside. The Pakistani Press, which 
is under the thumb of the dictator's executive, 
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has been òn the rámpage ever since China laan- 
ched her campaign of aggression and it is diifi- 
cult to believe—as Pandit Nehru and Sri Lal- 
bahadur Shastri did—that all these paens of hate 
were being circulated against the wishes of 
President Ayub Khan, though it may be that he 
reaction of the Press exceeded instructions: 

The Canard put forward by Pakistan's Miris- 
ter for External Affairs, Mr. Mohammad Ali, in 
the Pakistan National Assembly on Nov. 23, and 
the resultant uproar, well illustrates our poiat. 
The Statesman’s correspondent gave the follcw- 
ing report ;— 

Opposition groups in the National Assemlly 
today almost unanimously demanded immedicte 
abrogation by Pakistan of her foreign deferre 
treaties and an exit from the Commonwea.th 
"because the West has betrayed the confiderze 
reposed in her allies by Pakistan.” 


"The Government benches felt quite en- 
barrassed at so unanimous a demand and found 
it difficult to make members understand the imn. 
plications of such drastic action at this stage. 
The Treasury Benches’ plan to proceed with tae 
debate on the Sino-Indian conflict and the arms 
aid by Britain and the USA crumbled in the fazo 
of the Opposition attack. Numerically weak, it 
came out with a massive onslaught and succecs- 
fully rendered futile all efforts of the Govern- 
ment to transact business, 

Today's entire three-hour session was held .n 
camera as the Ministerial Benches did not find it 
convenient to-throw the galleries open to tle 
Press, diplomats and the public. When the House 
adjourned for the day, Opposition membe s 
looked jubilant, while a feeling of  disappoirt- 
ment and dejection could be read on the faces of 
the Ministers and their supporters. 


"Yesterday the Treasury Benches made a 
good start but soon lost the initiative due to a 
lack of direction as to how the proceedings could 
be conducted. to their advantage. As the House 
met this morning, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Minister 
for External Affairs, read out long texts of tres- 
ties with the ‘Western bloc, including SEATO 
and CENTO and the treaty of mutual defence 
assistance allegedly negotiated between India anl 
America ll years ago. He had hardly  finishe 
reading the last mentioned document, when the 
House went into an uproar? 

“According to the National Assembly mem- 
bers, most of whom volunteered information p 
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impatient correspondents waiting outside, Mr. 
Abul Quasem, the Deputy Speaker, was the first 
zc charge negligence and inefficiency on the part 
3i the Foreign Office. He said Pakistan's foreign 
service officials in America did not even bother 
tc buy a booklet containing the “secret” treaties 
which according to him was avaliable for a paltry 
sam of 10 cents. This was the beginning of the 
trouble. From then onward: orderly discussion 
b2came impossible. 

As the noisy scenes subsided for a while, 
Mr. Ali sought the House’s consideration of the 
motion moved yesterday inviting a general debate 
0: the situation arising out of the Sino-Indian 
conflict and arms supplies to India by Western 
countries." : 

"Sardar Bahadur Khan, leader of the Oppo- 
sition group Muslim League, opposed considera- 
Hon of the motion as it was not specific. He as- 
sected that the Government should table a con- 
crete motion so that the debate could serve à 
us»ful purpose. This again caused an uproar in 
tke House, but finally the Government had to 
concede to the opposition with a promise to re- 
consider the motion and table a fresh one to- 
morrow. 


The statement made by Mohammad Ali has 
3e?n refuted by our External Affairs Ministry, 
Dut eyen without that refutation the fab-ication 
was patent on the face of it. If here was a pact, 
W-y were our troops so ill-equipped with modern 
weapons? Of course, no mob—least of all a Pakis- 
zani mob—stops to think and the reaction evi- 
dently got out of hand as later processions, etc., 
ware forbidden in Rawalpindi and at Karachi. 

The Pakistani Press is still going all out in 
its campaign of lies and half-truths, in the proper 
rc5ble-craising style that is so characteristic ‘of it. 
Tte latest fabrication is that of a tremendous 


concentration of Indian forces on—of all places 
—the East-Pak—Tripura border ! 
THE Error 


A 
Military Unpreparedness | 


One can easily see that India's military un- 


preparedness had two clear-cut aspects. One was 
psychological and a direct product of the cult of 
non-violence and, therefore, disarmament, which 
the Congress adopted when they came into politi- 
cal power by  peacefully accepting the British 
Plan of Partition of India in 1947, Ever since 
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that day India had been carrying on a campaign 
which was anti-war and the Indian Government 
had been lending itself to be used by the. world 
as an instrument for establishing peace between 
nations. With this outlook and the background of 
Gandhian non-violence, India’s political leaders 
bsgan to forget the needs of national defence. and 
the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force wers 
allowed to deteriorate in man-power, equipment 
and that upto the last ounce fitness for meeting 
emergencies, which gave the forces their true 
might and ability to defend the country against 
any attacks from any quarters. The British Indian 
Army used to be in the dry and dreary North- 
Western Frontier of India all the time in ample 
numbers and kept up their ability to fight back - 
the tribesmen who were ferocious and the child. 
ren of the soil No one ever thought that the 
tribesmen could by-pass the British Indian Army 
and capture Rawalpindi or Quetta, for, the 
soldiers who defended that frontier were just as 
tough and as well-acquainted with the terrain as 
were the tribesmen, and they. were better armed. 
In the case of the North-Eastern frontier of India 
under the independent Congress managed Govern- 
ment, the soldiers of India were neither as fit 
and as well-informed about the terrain as the 
Chinese invaders of India; nor were they équally 
well armed and equipped. So, the Chinese came 
through almost to the plains of India and might 
have occupied one or two border towns in the 
plains if they had so desired. This was sure 
evidence of the deterioration that had set in our 
defence arrangements under the non-violent and 
peace-loving Congress raj. We do not know 
whether Pandit Nehru has set in motion the 
probe that he promised he would have carried 
out to discover “who doné it.” Even without a 
probe one can say in a general sort of way that 
the Congress outlok on defence had done it. Who 
now were the custodians and the repositories of 
that outlook? The answer is too well-known to be 
reproduced here. 


The Government of India are now going 
abegging all over the world to obtain military 
aid and assistance. They are also getting some 
military alms from Britain and the U.S.A. This 
is the other and the material aspect of our mili- 
tary unpreparedness. How far this is wise and 
in keeping with ,our national self-respect is 
better. known to our leaders than to ourselves. 
We feel small everytime, our Government gos 
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out with the beggar’s bowl. But, then, we are 
ordinary people with no diplomatic training or 
experience of high-level politics. Our economic 
planning has been partly carried out by begging 
and we are now well on the way to borrow from 
other nations to defend our territory. THat these 
have been found necessary could not be cited as 
a proof of able management of the affairs of the 
nation. Yet, we do not see any signs of self- 
reproach among our leaders. They have landed 
the people of India in a grave situation by their 
negligence, inefficiency and lack of wisdom, but 
they are no whit abashed and continue to blow 
their own trumpets as if nothing condemmatory 
had happened. Only V. K. Krishna Menon has 
resigned. But there must have been many others 
whose common effort brought about this shame- 
ful state of affairs. The others continue in their 
various places repeating a newly concocted set 
of war cries of which they hardly know the dimen- 
sions and the true meaning. Certain types of 
people are the products of their own  funda- 
mental nature and character. No one can, for 
instance, teach a timidly surrendering type of 
person to become a ferocious fighter over-night. 
Most of the people who rule our destinies now 
are soft and timid by nature. They are not the 
sort of people who can help India to win in a 
life and death struggle. They will always try to 
get out of difficulties the easy way. Which is the 
way of dishonour and disgrace. We want men 
and women in our various councils, committees, 
etc., etc., who will know the real meaning of a 
war to the finish. Otherwise, we shall have yet 
another Kashmir in the NEFA. Negative approach 
by removing one or two persons or by arresting 
a few traitors is not the right way to win. Where 
are the men and. women who are fighters to the 
bitter end by nature, by faith and by up bringing? 


^ sr ee — (0 
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Avoid Party Names 


A.C. 


All political parties of India should make a 
supreme effort to win back our lost territory and 


. self-respect. But they must not antagonise each 


other by declaring their effort and work as 
emanating from the Congress, the PSP, the Jan 
Sangh or the Swatantra Party as the case may 
be. War effort and war work must be non-party 
and purely national for two teasons. The first 
reason is that the Indian people, as such, do not 
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belorg to political parties in very large numb: rs 

If al party members are counted they weuld 
total upto a very small percentage of the popala- 
tion of India. This percentage will not exczed 
5 per cent. The other 95 per cent of the pecpl> 
are non-party, though many of them agree fon 
time to time to believe this partymen or tha 
for election purposes. We have been  noticin; 
that the political parties, particularly the Cor- 
gress, are trying,to take a lead, as parties. to 
make a war effort. This is wrong, as it might -2a 1 
to squabbles and defeat the national purpose oí 
our war effort. So that the Government shcull 
prokibit by law the use of political party names 
in connection with the more important branches 
of the war effort. These will includes Civil De- 
fence by means of ARP and First Aid traincn,, 
formation of Home Guard Units and  orgaris- 
tions for raising funds. Indian people have res- 
ponded quite well to the call of the motherland ; 
but the Rs. 10 crores or 6,000 tolas of gold zaz- 
not be called all out giving. The number of 3e- 
sons appointed for ARP, First Aid, etc. arc £3 
yet insignificant. The general public have not 
come out in their millions to help in the wor. 
This is due to the preponderance of Government 
servants, political partymen and their stooge» in 
the various committees. Some political partyne 
and Government agents even speak slightingl~ of 
any efforts made by the general public, if -uchn 
efforts have the nature of bringing together la-gcr 
numbers of persons in different areas for ar ell 
out war effort, Actually such men slow down tle 
war effort. The Nation as such must rise tc a 
mar and work for winning the war. This cannot 
happen if policemen, Government officers ard 
political party leaders together with their sun- 
porters try to keep out members of the piblc 
fror all recognised organisations for war wor:. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose once said that if 
certain political parties tried to make a mono- 
poly of winning freedom, that freedom would 
never be won. So that if the war is to be wor cn 
the basis of a total mobilisation of man-power ard 
resources, the idea must be given up that this cr 
that political party must be in the top posit:ors 
everywhere. This is more true in view of the fa:t 
that political leaders aré, generally speaking, nct 
at ell useful in making things effective, efficiert 
and strong. If the officers in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force were taken Trom the ranks of poli- 

tical leaders the situation would have been far 
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worse. For bad leaders make their followers use- 
ess even if they were initially good. Good leaders 
o the other hand change weak men into heroes. 
.t is, therefore, an unfortunate fact that just as 
the defencs arrangements have gone from bad to 
worse over the fifteen years of independence 
-sading to the Chinese invasion of India due to 
vad leadership, now that the war has come to 
-ndia, the war effort of India also is likely to 
. weakened by the selfish activities of the same 
leaders. This situation can improve only by re- 
moving political partymen from important . posi- 
tions and replacing them by non-partymen of 
outstanding ability and undoubted integrity. If 
ttis is done then the war-like peoples of India 
will soon send the Chinese ear to China. 
A.C, 
Mortgaging National Asics 


During the British Period of Indian history 
ize natural resources of India in the shape of 
ctests, forest products, minerals and wide tracts 
ct land for raising cash crops like jute, tea and 
sugarcane were handed over to British concerns 
fcr commercial exploitation. This virtual gift of 
t:» nation's assets enabled the British to multiply 
tasir capital in India a thousand fold over a 
period of decades and much of the so-called Bri- 
Lei capital investments in India were merely the 
earnings of Britishers in India made by use of 
economic rights and privileges obtained through 
Fe-itical connections, British political overlordship 
in India was by and large a facade for economic 


exploitation and the poverty of Indians towards ^ 


tue end of British period was only the reverse 
side of British affluence at home. When India 
Ez-came independent the lesson of political power 
taing turned to cash was not forgotten and we 
got the. permit, quota, licence raj which slowly 
began to'éreate a new capitalism in India in 
which trades people and money-lenders dominated 
the landed aristocracy, Maharajas ‘and superior 
lerilords had to join hands with shop-keepers 
ir order to live and all had to curry favour at 
Eurbars in the manner of British Traders at the 
Caurt of Jehangir or Warren Hastings. Great for- 
tunes were made by individuals within and out- 
site the law and many foreigners joined in this 
"old" rush in the role of suppliers, contrectors, 
designers and  erectors of the great plants and 
factories that sprouted All over India like mush- 


increase of power as far as foreigners were con- 
cerned till the Chinese invasion of India set in. 
This exposed the vital weaknesses that had crept 
into the nation’s life and shook the political 
leaders out of their attitude of complacency in 
the field of foreign relations and national defence. 
India had to look for help outside and she found 
it almost simultaneously with her  discomfiture 


in her relations with the Chinese. Mighty foreign 


powers rushed into help India and poured their 
assistance into the empty arsenals of India. They 
did not ask to fix terms nor to gain any advan- 
tages. But they did come in and were received by 
India as friends. We all appreciate their generous 
gesture and are grateful for it. We only want to 
warn our leaders against depending too much on 


" foreigners. Our economic plans have been very 


expensive on account of our dependance on 
foreigners and our military expenses will also 
mount up for the same reason. Our leaders are 
making it a habit to beg and borrow from foreign- 
ers and this is tantamount to pledging the coun- 
try and it's resources morally if not factually to 
foreigners. History often repeats itself. Our past 
history of receiving foreign aid has never. been 
of advantage to us. Rather we trace our two 
hundred years of bondage to foreigners to this 
easy going habit of allowing foreigners to help 
us. Let us not forget this and learn to be wise 
in foreign relations. 
A.C. 
Purges 

The arrest of the pro-Chinese Commu- 


nists under the Defence of India Rules has 
the nature of a social purge made necessary 


by the anti-social and treacherous activities 
of the pro-Chinese Communists of India. An 
examination of the lists published in news- 


papers will make it clear that the number 
of such persons has not been very large. 
But the fact that most of these persons are 
well educated and come from good families 
makes one feel surprised that such treachery 
towards the motherland can be harboured 
in minds that have been taught to think 
clearly and logically. A twisted outlook or, 
perhaps, hopes of personal political gain 
through change of regime, may explain why 
apparently idealistic persons can behave as 
enemies of their ewn people and side with 


rooms. All-this has been going on without any foreign marauders. This sort of treachery has 
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been found to exist in many lands in diffe- 
rent periods of history and religion has very 
often played a part in it. In India too in 
1946-47 large masses of Indians acted in a 
totally treacherous manner: towards their 
mothehrland and, eventually, forced its parti- 
tion into two different States. Basic 
patriotism is often absent from Indian 
political thinking and parties have quite 
often acted in. a manner prejudicial to the 
interests of the nation as a whole and of 
advantage only to the party. Castes, tribes, 
families, communities, etc., have also acted 
in this manner in which they have been 
peculiarly inspired by their limited loyal- 
ties rather than particularly in the wider 
and national sense of the term. The States 
of India, which had been created for the 
appeasement of linguistic, racial or other 
factional interests, have also been a source 
of disunity and a cause of disintegration of 
true nationalism. All these forces, cliques, 
coteries, local interests and regional party 
loyalties have to be taken into considera- 
tion and dealt with fairly and firmly, if 
there is to be a single integrated India 
which will attract the loyalties of all 
groups and factions. This will require pur- 
ges everywhere of those elements which 
will oppose the liquidation of their cliques. 
There are also large groups of enemy 
agents within the ranks of the various 
organised bodies that the governments of 
the States and the Centre have set up. One 
will have to consider very carefully 
whether all members of the different 
police forces, the administrative services 
and the mliitary personnel are totally free 
from the infection. In short, Pandit Nehru 
has allowed various dangerous cracks to 
develop in the walls of the great edifice 


‘that is India and he will have to work fast 
and unerringly right now to put things 


. right. If he tries to muddle through this, 


he may not succeed. 
A. C. 
Civil Defences 


Although the Chinese have declared a 
unilateral cease-fire and have agreed, uni- 
laterally again, to go back to'some vaguely 
demarcated position, for no logical reason, 
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as from the 1st of December, the invasion 
of India by the Chinese remains a fast. 
This peculiar development has for the tme 
being put the Indians in a position, in 
which they cannot fight nor agree to se 
fantastic proposals which the Chinese are 
making. In fact, as far as one can see wat 
the Chinese are aiming at, one feels size 
that the Chinese are trying to occupy a 
further stretch of Indian territory ard 
eventually include that in Tibet by reascn 
of past clairns or present conquest. Incia, 
no doubt, will not agree to this and fighti-g 
will break out again after the Chinese 
intentions are clearly understood by <l 
concerned. When that happens, India's civ] 
defences, viz, Air Raid Precautions, Pr- 
cautions against sabotage, false prope- 
ganda, sporadic risings by infiltrators cr 
enemy agents, maintenance of law ard 
order, protection of railways, bridges ard 
important installations, arrangements ‘fc 
evacuation of women and children fron 
danger zones, treatment of persons injures, 
fire fighting, ete, etc, will have to { ke 
fully organised. Upto now the goverr. 
ments of the Centre and the States arz 
taking action in a none too vigorous fashio- 
and the people of India are taking thing: 
easy. The general atmosphere pervadinz 
India is one of slow awakening to realities 
which are not very clearly  understooc. 
The idea that Government will arrangs3 
everything for the people and the people 
themselves will not be in any serious dan- 
ger at any time or place is also present ir 
some minds. What is really required is € 
much more vigorous response to the needs 
of the hour. Every man, woman and chile 
will have to be made to understand the 
true meaning of a total war. The Home 
Guards or the State-arranged A.R.P. mea- 
sures will not' be able to cope with the 
situation, if war is brought into India's 
homes in all its ferocity and violence. It 
is, therefore, necessary to form area com- 
mittees of men and women to which all 
must belong; and to teach everyone what 
he or she has to do in case of emergencies 
of different kinds. All kouseholders, for 
instance, must learn to arrange to black 
out, to make glass windows and glass 
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attachments to furniture splinter-proof, to 
vut up baffle wals or sand bag prctection 
:c ground-floor doors and windows, to take 
shelter in ground-floor rooms thus  pro- 
-ested in the absence of anything safer, to 
~ave extra water tanks, buckets with water 
and earth, ladders, lengths of rope, fire 
extinguishers if possible, first aid kits, 
xerosene lamps, emergency rations and all 
other such equipments, as they are ad- 
vised to have with them by the local 
authorities. Arrangements for evacuation 
of women, children, the aged and the sick 
should be made in time and keeping in 
mind the questions of transportation, routes 
and accommodation at the destinations. 
This work may become as difficult as 
organising a hundred Kumbh Melas all at 
once and the few officials who have been 
deputed to carry out the work may find the 
job too big for them. One will understand 
why we say.that ihe entire populations of 
the probable.target areas should be orga- 
nised without any delay. The other towns 
and large villages which will perhaps not 
be the targets for air raids but will have 


to line up nevertheless for other needs :;* 


should also be organised straight away. In 
any ease what Major General Sardanand 
Singh said the other day about civil defence 
being a national effort rather than a 
limited official plan of action, should be 
understood by all clearly and to the re- 
motest implication. We are all very glad 
the Government are setting up training 
centres for first aid, fire-fighting and rifle 
shooting; but we think some organisation 
is required to be set up which will be much 
more widespread. and will include all 
Indians. l 

Regarding the industrial areas in India, 
the workers must þe organised in a man- 
ner which will keep their morale intact 
and grant safety to their family members 
who may be now staying. with them at 
their places of work. Lateral evacuation of 
workers’ families, ie. taking them to safer 
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camps within 15 to 20 miles of the places 
of work of their bread winners, should be 
the right thing. For, if the workers’ families 
went to far away places, the workers too, 
in many cases, will try to go with their 
families. The factories should arrange to 
black out, camouflage and build shelters 
for the safety of the persons actually at 
work. After working hours the shift men 
should be able to go to their families who 
will be within an hour’s journey or so 
from the factories. 

The whole nation should go in for 
physical training. A healthier and tougher 
nation will give a much better account of 
itself than masses of unfit and sickly 
people. This plan will improve attendance 
in factories and other places of work and 
soon provide a very large pool from which 
soldiers, transport workers, nurses, etc., etc., 
can be recruited. In short, the idea that 
the people can continue as before and the 
Government will win the war, is a totally 
wrong idea. Everybody must do as much 
as he or she can in order to prepare the 
whole nation to march forward to victory. 
A LP A.C. 


NEW. YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE MODERN REVIEW” 


Subscribers, whose subscriptions expire , 
with the current December number, are 
requested to send the next year's subscrip- 
tion quoting their respective serial subs- 
cribing numbers early, by postal order or 
by money-order. Otherwise, unless coun- 
termanded, the January number will be 
sent to them by V.P.P. 

Those who may happen to have sent 
their subscriptions immediately before the 
arrivval of the V.P.P., should refuse the V.P. 
packet, as fresh packets will be sent to 
them by ordinary book-post as soon as th 
money-order reaches this office. 


Manager, “The Modern Review." 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Allocations for National Defence 

Although it is not very surprising that the 
Union Government, in placing their supplemen- 
tary budget for additional allocations for-defence 
expediture, were unable to give any precise esti- 


mate of the expenditure that the country will he. 


eventually called upon to provide for in this be- 

* half, there might have been a more careful asses- 
ment of developing needs and their approximate 
measure than is apparent. It is understandable 
that, immediately, the needs of defence, so far as 
they are expected to be related to the urgent task 
of vacating Chinese aggression from Indian soil, 

. would. have to very substantially depend upon 
a number of imponderables. 

It was not surprizing, therefore, that as 
something of a first instalment of allocations to- 
wards these immediate needs, the Union Govern- 
ment should have asked for a supplementary 
grant of Rs. 100.4 crores comprising Rs. 95 crores 
on account of additional defence expenditure and 

4 8 further Rs. 5.4 crores for other miscellaneous 
“expenditure on this account which, of course, 
the Lok Sabha has accorded without demur. Of 
these Rs. 75 crores will be under “revenue” and 
Rs. 20 crores under “capital” raising the. sub- 
totals for the current fiscal year to Rs. 418.37 
crores and Hs. 52.63 crores respectively, and 
bringing up the total defence expenditure during 
the year to Rs, 471 crores in all. This will raise 
the over-all budget deficit for the current year, 
. originally estimated at Rs. 88.84 crores to Rs. 
3189.24 crores, This, as already observed, is only 
a rough first estimate and the possibility cannot 
be ruled out that the exigencies of a still fluid 
and potentially developing situation may cause 
defence expenditure during the present fiscal 
year eventually to further substantially exceed! 
present assumptions. 

In fact, the basic lessons of the currently 
mounted massive Chinese offensive against India 
would tend, it would be reasonable to assume, to 

demonstrate the sorry state of our defence orga- 
nization and the need to reinforce its basic 
sirength to successfully deter and resist future 
further aggressive designs upon the country from 
the present or other unpredictable directions. It 
would, therefore, not be unreasonable to hope 
that the immediate needs of the present hour will 
have set our Government to think as to the 
necessary extent and measure in*which our de- 
fence potential should need to be  organically 
strengthened so that it may be ready and able to 








means and against all possible eventualities. 


adequately cover and meet the basic needs of ‘ne 
country’s defences in all possible manner -ad 
Tae 
time for implementing the possible results of sczh 
thinking may not be yet in the midst of our pre- 
sent preoccupations against the Chinese, but theta 
beginning should be made to ensure that the coma- 
try’s integrity will not be seriously  threatercd 
from any direction in the future, would seem o 
be an inescapable lesson of our present experiences. 


Reverting to the immediately allocated sc» 
plementary grants for additional defence expen i, 
ture, it has already been seen that these will have 
the effect of raising over-all budget deficits fzr 
the current fiscal jedi to Rs. 189.24 crores. T= 
Government, however, have not proposed any 
countervailing measures of new taxation to cover 
this additional burden upon their resources. 
is possible that in view of the emergency ne: 
for the additional provision in this behalf, tL: 
Government had not yet had time to think ov- 
appropriate measures for raising necessary rz- 
sources to cover the gap. It is dis possible th- 
not to have come forward yet with countervail 
ing measures of taxation indicated the Govert 
ment’s anxiety to avoid hasty decisions in ths 
matter with their possible further effects upo- 
an already visibly demoralized stock-market iz 
the country and their possible reactions, on the 
one hand, upon the capital market and, ax 
equally sensitive factor, upon an already spira- 
ling price level. A heavy deficit of the  orde: 
of some Rs. 190 crores in the budget may, 
in itself, prove an intractable inflationary facto: 
and further undermine an already not too stabl- 
prize pattern. But the fact that Government havc 
already mobilized considerable resources for meet- 
ing additional war expenditure both by way ot 
voluntary contributions to the National ri 
Fund as well as by way of a new series of saving 
certificates, defence loans, premium prize dec 
and gold bonds, may, in the measure they 
are able to mobilize the requisite funds, have 
the effect of reducing the deficit-gap if not wholly 
covering it. Moreover the Union Government 
have already undertaken to reduce their expendi- 
ture on staff by 5 per cent immediately and hy 
10 to 20 per cent eventually and the State Govern- 
ments advised to take like measures. Additionally, 
there is the fact of under-esfimation of Central 
revenues of which we have had considerable ex- 
perience during the two preceding budget years ; 
but signs have not been wanting that the growth 
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cf revenue during the current fiscal year had al- 
ready been evincing tendencies of a somewhat 
reduced bouyancy and it may be unwise to de- 
pend on this factor as a reductant of deficits. 
There is, however, a somewhat substantial mar- 
c.n of favourable adjustments by way of slowing 
cown outlays on some Plan Projects as well as 
economies on non-Plan expenditure of the Cen- 
Bal Government, but it may be foolish to place 
ioo great ‘a reliance on this factor as, while it 
may be quite possible to slow down outiays on 
some Plan Projects, outlays on some others cal- 
calated to have an immediate and urgent bear- 
‘ng upon defence production may even have to 
3e immediately and more than correspondingly 
sepped up. 

A factor with a measure of high potential of 
Zislocation of current conditions is the appre- 
zension that it may not be possible to hold the 
zrice level even at its present rather high alti- 
zade. Concerted attempts are, it has been claimed, 
aeing made by the Government and the business 
:ommunity together to avoid possible rocketting 
in this behalf and to assuage the  apprehension 
chat the high potential of deficit financing in 
the budget already indicated earlier may have 
the effect of further pressures on the price 
pattern. The Reserve Bank, it has been 
claimed, is maintaining a vigilant watch upon 
commercial banking with a view to prevent di- 
version of credit facilities to speculative and 
hoarding activities. It has been further asserted 
that if the people co-operate by substantial 
abstemiousness in non-essential expenditure and 
liberal contributions to defence savings, no great 
narm may eventuate to the economy as a result 
of the uncovered budget deficit. 

An initiative by the country’s business com- 
munity, already widely commended, is the offer, 
made through, the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, that all Com- 
panies will continue to make certain specified 
contributions to the National Defence Fund com- 
prising certain percentages of their profits or in- 
come and which is estimated, in the gross, to 
aggregate some Rs. 15 crores per annum. Com- 
mendable as this voluntary offer by the business 
community is, its gross value in terms of possible 
conrtibutions to the Defence Fund is only a pit- 
tance compared to even immediate needs and 
may not, it is feared? obviate the need for fresh 
and countervailing taxation measures. The most 
sensitive factor in the whole argument is the 
price level and, despite all the official.and unoffi- 
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cial measures already taken, evidence is not lack- 
ing that prices of essential and primary consumer 
commodities have already been evincing a steady 
and relentless upward pressure. In the metropolis 
of Calcutta, where facilities: for official vigilance 
and non-official pressures are naturally far greater 
than in the outlying districts, the price of rice 
during the last two to three weeks has already 
considerably gone up, not all of which can be 
conjured away by the complacent  self-delusion 
that it is merely the normal price-rise usually ex- 
perienced immediately preceding a new harvest. 
Additional measures of taxation, therefore, 
would seem to be the inescapable demand of the 
present situation, not merely for covering the 
immediate deficit—large enough in itself—in the 
Budget, but also to cover further widening gaps 
that may eventuate with the progressive need for 
further future allocations for defence expenditure 
that, in view of our present low defence poten. 
tials and in spite of very generous measures of 
outside assistance, may have to be provided. À 
measure of somewhat long-term thinking on this 
question would seem to be an inevitably vital 
need and extreme caution and  circumspection 
would be needed to devise the pattern upon 
which the- possible new measures of taxation 
must be posited. The tendency of the Union 
Finance Ministry, which has been all too disas- 
trously evident during the last several years now, 
to find short cuts to needed resources by way of 
excise imposts upon essential primary consumer 
commodities,—and which must be held to have 
been, in very large measure, responsible for 
bringing price levels up to their present high 
altitude out of all reasonable relation to the pro- 
gress in the growth of the national product,— 
must be looked upon with the gravest apprehen- 
sion and disfavour. Taxation measures must take 
into account not merely the ability of the sector 
of the tax-payer concerned to bear the additional 
burden without jeopardy to himself, but also that 
it does not offer invitations to the predatory pro- 
fiteer to batten himself upon at the expense of 
the tax-payer, thus imposing correspondingly 
additional burdens upon him in excess of the 
Government's revenue demands. With our present 
taxation structure in the condition to which it 
has already been reduced, this will be no easy 
task and will, presumably, tax the ingenuity of 
the public finance experts to their uttermost. But 
the need to avoid the obvious pitfalls offered by 
easy short-cuts like the ones already described 
would seem to be equally inescapable. — K. N. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN INDIA : 
By S. K. DAS 


The publie have become nervous at the 


larger number of railway accidents that are: 


occuring every year involving considerable 
loss of valuable human life and national 
property, The frequency with which one 
accident is found to follow the other may 
only lead one to the inescapable conclusion 
that the preventive measures taken so far 
are too inadequate and lack the dynamic 
imperative for achieving success. The failure 
to bring down the number of accidents re- 
mains a standing scandal which not only 
blights the railway administration, but the 
entire government machinery as well. The 
malaise has become too endemic to warrant 
any reasonable hope for a brighter future. 

This problem which confronts the 
country as a standing challenge is admitted- 
ly a complicated one and is beset with 
various issues and difficulties, Whether the 
government of the country and the people 
possess the necessary ingenuity and fore- 
sight and are bold enough to muster suffi- 
cient courage to face the ordeal and come 
out with flying colours is difficult to fore- 
tell. Here is the anvil on which it would 
be tested how far the ideals of democracy 
have permeated the government and the 
people of the country and produced that 
irresistible urge and ardent spirit impera- 
tive for spurring the nation to fervid acti- 
vity for the successful working of a demo- 
cracy. 

The proverbial explanation of sabotage 
advanced by the railway administration in 
a very large number of cases to wash their 
hands of the unsavoury business and shift 
the responsibility on to anti-social elements, 
and the requiescats thick with cliches that 
follow, provide poor consolation to the pub- 
lic, not to speak of those ‘directly or in- 
directly affected. It is strange that. the rail- 
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ways do not hesitate to stick to their pei 
theory of sabotage even where the repor 
of the Forensic Laboratory and that of the 
police indicate otherwise. The public observe 
with regret that it is only where accidents 
occur as a result of head-on collision, or 
where one train telescopes into a stationery 
one, an engine hits a buffer at a railway 
terminus, or. where an accident occtrs 
during shunting, that the authorities admit 
delinquency. If one would only judge these 
accidents from a scientific angle,—that ol 
probability,— one would wgnder how an 
administration, if it were really rational, 
could put forward sabotage as the cause of 
accidents in so many cases. One cannot blame 
the public if, in the circumstances, they Icse 
faith in the administration’s ability to im- 
prove matters. Restoration of lost con‘i- 
dence is a "sine qua non" for successful y 
running a democracy. And this ‘can Le 
achieved only when the measures unde-- 
taken show positive results and not by ez- 
plainning away 1,100 accidents in 7 months 
nor by jugglery in statistics. It is high 
time the administration shed this ‘idee fix?’ 
and ceased to ladle out sabotage as the ‘piece 


‘de resistance.’ The authorities must get rid 


of paranoia and regain mental health and 
balance imperative for successfully cor- 
ducting a probe with a view to finding out 
how far the accidents might'be due to ir- 
efficiency, irresponsibility and other un- 
desirable faetors which undermine the 
administration, and how far to widespreac 
existence of anti-social elements. The fac 
should not be lost sight of that effectivc 
action to remedy the defects is possible only 
after the defects have been revealed in suck 
probes. ' 


Unfortunately, the toll of misfortunes 
does not end here ; to fill the cup of misery, 
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tae country is, foreover, having accidents 
galore at the innumerable unmanned level 
crossings, as though the other accidents 
provide too inadequate a fare to satisfy the 
Moloch that knows no God. 

Now, as regards the problem of wide- 
spread existence of a large number of 
elleged saboteurs possessing scant respect 
for valuable human lives and national pro- 
perty, the first question that would natur- 
ally disturb one’s conscience is why in a 
country with a democratic set up and a popu- 
lar government, where the governing class 
comes predominantly from a band of self- 
less workers with a tradition of relentless 
“ight against foreign imperialism, imbued 
wih the high ideal of creating a happier 
-ndia, there should still persist such a large 
number of anti-social elements bent on 
sabotaging all attempts designed to make 
che country richer and thereby raise the 
standard of living of the common man; 
what are the seminal causes which provide 
a breeding ground for such anti-social ele- 
ments and what allows them to thrive and 
merrily carry on their nefarious activities ? 
When one ponders over such a problem, it 
would not be unfair for one to come to the 
conclusion that the social, political and 
economic structure of the society which the 
leaders propose to set up or preserve must 
zontain some cardinal defects which give 
scope for the growth and survival of such 
anti-social elements. It is difficult to chal- 
lenge the above premises and say how far 
they deviate from.the true position; but, 
nevertheless, one cannot expect the answer 
to be so easy as may be readily available 
in a dossier. It would not, therefore, be 


unrealistic to carry out an inquiry with a 


view to finding out how far the problem 
lies entangled in a maze of complicated 
human relations. In this connection, it would 
be pertinent to demand an explanation why 
the government having at their disposal 
such a large police force with an array of 
subdivisions, viz, LB. C.I.D., ete, meant 
for apprehending criminals, cannot lay hand 
on the miscreants and swoop down upon 
their secret dens. 

In spite of vehement public protests 
and indignation at "the alarming rise- in 
accidents at unmanned railway level cross- 
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ings, the railways have advanced the plea 
that it is not possible to man all the innu- 
merable level crossings. Such an attitude 
shows a callousness least expected of a 
democratic government. Recently, the Rail- 
way Board has asked the different State 
Governments to post policemen at all such 
level crossings as a safeguard. It is not 
desirable that correspondence between the 
Railway Board and the different State 
Governments over the feasibility of the 
scheme, and unending conferences should 
continue ‘ad infinitum’ while accidents go 
on piling up from day to day. It must also 
be realised that divided responsibility can 
never work satisfactorily. When. precious 
human lives and national property are at 
stake, the railways must rise to the occasion 
and immediately man all the ¡level cross- 
ings irrespective of the cost involved; any 
such crossing which might not be deemed 
feasible to man for want of sufficient man- 
power must be sealed, notwithstanding any. 
inconvenience which might be caused 
thereby, and alternative arrangements 
made without undue delay. It brooks no 
delay. In this connection it should be re- 
membered that if the works which nor- 
mally take years to complete could have 
been done within the short spell of a few 
months during the war emergency, there 


‘is little justification why these and other 


works which might be deemed emergent 
cannot be completed within a short period. 
It must be remembered that emergency 
knows no excuse; all resources must be 
pooled to carry out the emergency safety 
measures at a lightning speed. 

Mr, Lakshman Pai’s observation that 
the causes of accidents are more deep- 
rooted—"overworked men running worn 
out engines on weakened tracks supported 
by rotting sleepers"— may be rhetorical 
but none the less is a scathing criticism ex- 
posing the reeking scandals of the railway 
administration. It is, therefore, necessary 
to delve into these defects and take urgent 
action for their removal. It must be rea- 
lised that the people have had too many 


Messianic delusions to-have any confidence. : 


in nostrums. The appointment of enquiry 
committees to go into these allegations 
and produce voluminous reports only to get 
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 ployees. It must be 
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lost in the melanage of findings would only 
delay overdue reforms and urgent renova- 
tion works. The purpose would be amply 
served if experts belonging to one zonal 
region are appointed to probe into the con- 
ditions subsisting in a different zone by 
surprise checks if necessary, and prompt 


- action taken to remedy the defects, Much 


of the defects may be eliminated or brought 
under control if a strict supervision is 
maintained over the work of the trouble- 
shooters and remedial measures taken 
against moral and material atrophy. In 
order to attain success, employees at all 
levels must be made to realise their res- 
ponsibilities and the fact that it is not merely 
cash nexus that binds them to their jobs. 
Moral blessings of freedom must supervene 
where unregenerate irresponsibility leads to 
chaos; the railway system is, after all,. no 
Charon’s ferry for carrying across the 
Styx. Furthermore, a mere comparison 
with the hours of work put in by employees 
in other countries, as many hold, cannot 
conclusively prove whether the employees 
are overworked. This is so for more than 
one reason: (i) capacity to stand physical 
strain, (ii) climatic conditions, (iii) em- 
ployment conditions, (iv) amenities avail- 
able for rest, recreation, regaining eupho- 
ria, etc. A sample survey conducted to 
determine the fatigue factors will abund- 
antly show whether the employees are 
overworked and how far the accidents 
might be atributed to such fatigue factors. 

When the country has been caught in 
such a predicament, it is high time the 
authorities shake off complacency, realise 
the stark reality and face the situation bold- 
ly. They must be fully alive to the respon- 
sibilities and obligations which a parliament- 
ary democracy requires of its elected repre- 
sentatives,—and through them, of the em- 
understood that so 
long as the authorities prefer to live in olym- 
pic heights far away from the common 
people, happily buttressed and cushioned 
against shocks enjoying near-ambrosia ‘ad 
lib’, the dynamic measures imperative for 
preventing loss of human lives and national 
property would prove as elusive as the 
Holy Grail. Any plea for' deferring such 
measures on account of lack of funds can- 
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not be entertained, nor tolerated, simply be- 
cause, a civilized society considers human 
lives and national property more’ precicus 
and cannot countenance any attitude that 
smacks of disparagement of human digni.y. 
Should impecuniosity stand in the way of 
improving matters and implementing the 
required safety measures, it would not be 
too much to expect of government to maxe 
necessary cuts in the salaries and other 
amenities enjoyed by officials, viz. spec:al 
trains, saloons (where single sleeping 
berths would serve the purpose), ar- 
conditioned trains and coaches, retinuss, 
ete. irrespective of the position they hcld 
or the department to which they belong, aud 
curtail all extravagant and gaudy functiors. 
Stringent measures should also be taken wizh 
a view to stop all wastage, infructuous ex- 
penditure, extravagance, etc. The question 
of taking necessary measures for equatirg 
the incomes of the government employess 
with those in commercial establishments as 
a result of the above policy must, as wel, 
engage active consideration of governmert, 
as otherwise, the imbalance would compli- 
cate the economy. 


Moreover, it is imperative that a vigi- 
lant eye should constantly be kept to ensure 
that the administrative machineries’ handlir g 
of the situation yield the results envisaged 
in the policies laid down by governmeni. 
Should any failure or deficiency come tə 
notice, the administrators and the legisla- 
ture who constitute the entire governmert 
machinery must combine in conducting 3 
continuous and unrelentingly searching it- 
quiry and fight to extirpate, lock, stock, and 
barrel, the evils and the drawbacks tha: 
stand in the way of implementing the 
policies. l ] 

It is pertinent to note here that a 
satisfactory solution cannot be expected t5 
be arrived at in obstreperous political meet- 
ings, the bear-garden of different party cau- 
cuses where mutual .recriminations rule 
supreme. One must go deep into the prob- 
lems if one were anxious to find a way ou. 
of this imbroglio; and, for this purpose. 
what is essential is a searching of hearts, ar 
introspection in a calm, cool and sober at- 
mosphere unruffled by the din and bustle o- 
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the everyday world torn asunder by politi- 
cal, economic and commercial jealousies 
ard conflicting interests. It would then be 
pcssible for the authcrities to devise means 
erd carry on an unrelenting and determined 
crive to set right the defects which might 
ke found to have been causing loss of human 
lives and national property. It is high 
~ime the authorities realise that empty 
stztements, declarations and promises made 
evaryday.go to create an atmosphere of 
distrust; antagonism gets the upper hand 
when people get Cisillusioned and find 
their difficulties and inconveniences remain 
anresolved and continue year after year 
with even an accelerated tempo in some 
seses. What more surprise and disappoint- 
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ments to shake their faith in the adminis- 
tration as a whole can the unhappy people 
of India expect to have in store for them 
than the fact that the nearest lamp-post 
meant for the black-marketeers has proved 
as elusive as. ever even in independent 
India! While the people are getting crush- 
ed by the rocketing high commodity prices, 
the black-marketeers are going on merrily 
with their anti-social activities. Will the 
authorities, therefore, get down to real 
business with all sincerity and alacrity with 
a view to rehabilitate the administration 
which has fallen badly into disrepute and 
thus save and conserve the human and 
material resources, the ‘sine qua non’ for 
making the country prosperous ? 


‘OQ: d 
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. By STRATEGIST 
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The System of public àdministration in 
India is founded on “Hollow Expedients.” 
The merit of such an administration lay in 
designing elaborate machinery tied. up 
with strings for performing some piece.of 
trivial ingenuity. AH projects are compli- 
ceted without any advantage to the holder 
ci Government machinery and also to the 


people. Such hit and miss methods of ad- 
rinistration can never  solve'our gigantic 
r-oblems. | 


The Government of Mysore has 65 
Cepartments employing about 1,59,244 per- 
sons. Out of nearly one hundred crores of 
receipts per year, about 25 crores is spent 
cn establishment alone. We analyse causes 
end also suggest specific remedies in the 
i-terest of this greaz state. 


As per Government Order No. FD. 50- 
srp-(1)-1961 dated 23--6-61 revised pay scales 
have been given effect to form 1-1-61. The 
result of this order is most confusing. At 
present there are hundreds of scales and 
cadres of appointments, ranging from a 
basic pay of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1800 per month. 
We shall verify the organisation, methods, 
and rhythm of Rs. 25 crores of expenditure 
on establishment. The pay scales are com- 
plieated and confusing. All Rules and or- 
ders should be simple and easy to enforce 
within the capacity of the State Exche- 
quer. If a survey of accumulated establish- 
ment files is conducted, we could easily 
trace out two lakhs of files without deci- 
sions. It is calculated that Rs. 6 (average 
cost per handling of one paper) is a nor- 
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mal cost per paper per day. At a modest 
estimate, two lakhs of establishment files 
per year would cost about Rs. 2 crores. 


= What are the facts ‘of ‘our financial 
strength ? It cannot be strength. It is 
strength based on weakness. During 1962- 
* 68, the expenditure of State has been esti- 
mated at Rs. 103 crores, while receipts 
would aggregate Ks. 99.71 crores. The 
deficiet during the current year is Rs. 3.29 
crores. Total loans of the Government of 
Mysore as on date aggregate nearly Rs. 144 
crores, excess of assets over liabilities is 
17.33 crores—sinking fund accumulations 
come to Rs. 23.21 crores, interest and redemp- 
tion charges Rs. 4.06 crores for the current 
year. Consider the cost of Rs. 2 crores on 
accumulated files of establishment per year. 
Organisation and methods division and our 
finance department have to explain our 
; successive failures and disappointments in 
^ the field of constructive administration, The 
State wants to know, whether, these two 
key wings of the administration have dis- 
charged this task with skill and loyalty ? 
Isolation between this section and Govern- 
ment has created an administrative crisis. 
The result is an "Himalayan Mountain of 
Accumulated Files." 


Therefore, one is greatly concerned 
y about the state of administration and the 
effectiveness of our machinery for the cen- 
tral direction of administration on proper 
and constructive lines. At present, we can 
detect a wide-spread sense of frustration 
and discontent among all classes of State 
employees. The facts of accumulation of 
establishment files at different levels of 
administration show briefly, what happens 
at different levels and in what order. We 
could solve the problems only by daring 
sagacity and power of quick and construc- 


, tive decisions. Our solutions should be 


healthy and permanent. The question 
which we must ask ourselves, isnot whether 
we like it or do not like what is going on, 
but what are we going to do about it? An 
arrangement should be made, so that accu- 
mulated files move in a ' direct unbroken 
chain of lawful decisions in moral and 
national interest. The table number 1, en- 
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closed reveals a tragedy of errors and on. s- 
sions. The table shows only a cross sec- 
tion of hundreds of confusing and comp-.2x 
pay scales. The facts of the system are 
founded on justice based on injustice, ord?r 
based on disorder. The entire Governmeat 
machinery in India is based on the filng 
system and not on a decision system. "e 
should rather have a system of injustice 
based on justice, disorder based on orccr. 
Every Government servant is well traired 
to offer a million objections for not doirg 
a thing. We should have a system, whe-ze- 
by, we can see our way as to how a thirg 
can be done. We do not want to know 
how a thing cannot be done. Take tire 
case of our finance department (the rusked 
hub of our administrative machinery): i 
has no positive attitude in practical é- 
ministration. It lives in an ivory tower of 
definitions, clauses, appendix, clarificatioas, 
etc. It never gives decisions and is always 
busy taking precautions. One clear cit 
decision is worth more than aemillion wize 
precautions. If not, auditing and accounting 
problems increase. The result is accum.. 
‘lations. 


The book on state employees pay 
scales contains 180 pages of Mysore Acts, 
Ordinances, Orders, etc, under the Const- 
tution by the Governor of Mysore. Th=2 
Government of Mysore have spent lakhs o2 
rupees for the preparation of his impossib.2 
document. The defects of the presen: 
scales -are briefly stated as follows. They 
are not uniform for all classes of appoin:- 
ments. Percentage of increment varie. 
from cadre to cadre. The difference þe 
tween minimum to maximum is not prc- 
portionate. Stagnation of pay at maximur- 
point varies from scale to scale. Ther= 
is difference between D.A. and H.R.A. Is 
there.a limit to. these defects? We ca- 
write 'a big book on this subject. Is ii 
possible to change this system? Table 2 
shows the way of tackling the problem on 2 


reasonable basis. 


Details showing the type of presen: 
scales of pay of Mygore Governmen: 
Employees : 
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Sl. No. 
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The present scales of pay 


1 Rs. 50-1-60 


Cal cy Ct i cs bo 


99-1-65-2-75 

90-1-65 

60-1-70-2-90 
65-1-70-2-90 
70-2-80-3-110 
70-1-80-2-100 
80-3-110-4-130-5-180 
90-3-110-4-130-5-150 
90-3-110-4-130-5-140 
65-2-150 

85-2-105 

90-3-110 


100-5-150-6-180 
110-5-150-6-180-10-220 
110-5-150-84190-10-260-15-320 
120-5-150-8-190-10-240 
100-5-150-6-180-10-200 
130-5-150-8-190-10-250 
130-5-150-8-190-10-270 
140-5-150-8-190-10-320 .. A 
140-5-150-8-190-10-250 .. z 
150-8-190-10-270 » s^ 
150-8-190-10-270 - i 
180-10-320  .. M 
140-5-150-6-180-10-220 .. 
110-3-140  .. z 
150-8-190-10-320-15-350 
120-3-150-5-175 " 
175-10-225-15-300-20-400 


65-1-70-2-80-3-110 


220-10-320 

200-10-320-15-440 
225-10-285-15-375 
200-15-310-20-450 
275-20-375-25-6 0 
350-25-650-30-8 30 


90-1-65-2-85 


250-10-290-15-350 . 
250-20-350-25-500 
250-25-500-30-650 
450-30-660-40-900 
800-40-1000-50-1100 
1300-50-1800 


600-40-1000 "^ — ^ .. 
900-40-1100-50-1300 = 


800-40-1000-50-1200 
300-20-400-25-€90 M sae 
250-10-320-15-440 a ~ 


190-10-260-15-440 ^ .. is 


No. of years | 


to reach 
maximum pay 
10 
15 
10 
20 


No. of years Difference 
stagnated between max. 
at max. pay and minimum 

20 


Rs. 10 

15 20 
20 | 10 
10 30 
15 25 
15 40 
10 |. 80 
5 . 100 
11 90 
13 60 
21 45 
20 o 20 
20 20 
15 80 
11 110 
6 210 
14 120 
13 100 
15 120 
13 140 
20 180 
11 110 
17 120 
19 100 
16 140 
19 120 
20 30 
20 200 
15 50 
15 225 
10 45 
20 100 
15 190 
18 150 
19 200 
16 325 
13 450 
10 30 
22 100 
19 250 
15 400 
17 450 
23 300 
20 500 
20 400 
21 400 
22, 400 
17 300 
15 190 
11 250 


we 
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Table :—No. "2"—Proposed New scales 
of pay for the Government employees in 
India from 1-1-62 or 1-1-63. 

(1) IV class Employees :—(1) Rs. 50-1- 

80 (2) 60-1-90 (8) Rs. 70-1-100. 
(2) Non-Gazetted. staff:—(1) Rs. 50- 
2.5-125 (2) 60-3-150 (3) 70-3.5-175 
(4) 80-4-200 (5) 90-4.5-225 (6) 100- 
5-250 (7) 110-5.5-275 (8)  120-6-300 
(9) 130-6.5-325 (10) 140-7-350 . (11) 
150-7.5-375 (12) 160-8-400 (13) 
170-8.5-425 (14) 180-9-450 (15) 190- 
9.5-475 (16) 200-10-500 (17) 210- 
10.5-525 (18) 220-11-550 (19) 230- 
11.5-575 (20) 240-12-600. 
(3) (1) Taluq level Officers :— 
(2) Sub-Division level Officers 
Rs. 300-15-750 
(3) District level Officers 
500-25-1250 
(4) Division level Officers 
600-30-1500 
(5) State level Officers 
100-35-1750 
(6) Special super posts 
800-40-2000 

Now, we shall analyse the important 
factors of the modified scales of pay. 

(1) Proposed seales of pay of all civi- 
lian employees in India are uniform, simple 


and easy to enforce and maintain without 


huge cost of establishment charges. 

(2) We shall take the case of Mysore. 
The following areas are merged into New 
Mysore. (1) Old Mysore (2) Bombay 
Karnatak (3) Coorg (4) Madras Karnatak 
(5) Hyderabad Karnatak. Many of the 
Government employees coming from these 
9 parts are allowed to continue in their old 
scales of pay, resulting in a fine financial 
mess. The new scales should be made 
compulsory to all employees in India (Ex- 
cept all India cadres) in the interest of 
auditing problems and justice of the cause. 

(3) IV class employees, Non-Gazetted 


: Staff and Gazetted Staff are seperately 


grouped. 

(4) The number of pay scales are re- 
duced to 29 only. 

(5) The minimum pay of the post is 
Rs. 50, while the maximum is Rs. 2000. The 
ratio between minimum ‘to maximum 
is 1:40. 
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(6) The minimum should be gradually 
raised in proportion to economic prosperity 
of the state or the country in general. The 
maximum should be kept Pone for an- 
other 30 years. - 

(T) Except for IV diss employees, al. 
others are eligible to get only 5% of -he 
basic pay of the post per year. National per 
capita rise is only 3.5% during the curren: 
year. 5% rise suggested is only of stert- 
ing pay of the post and thus equal tc 
national per capita increase of 3.5% durng 
the current year. 

(8) Government servants usually se-ve 
about 30 years, joining at the age of 25 anc. 
retiring at the age of 55. During 30 years 
of service there is only gradual and steady 
rise (5% of the starting pay) for all cad-es 
of appointments, 

(9) Whenever a promotion is made fror 
one cadre to another cadre, the next stége 
in the new cadre-+one increment has to be 
provided. 

(10) The revised scales can be giver. 
effect to from 1-1-62 or 1-1-63. 

(11) There should not be disparity ol 
scales, D.A. etc, from Villages to towns 
towns to district Hqs., Districts Hqs. tc 
cities, and cities to corporations. In smal. 
villages and towns, ete, Government ser- 
vants have no facilities of higher education, 
medical, housing and water supply etc. 
Therefore, if any consideration has to be 
shown, Government has to be kind towords 
officials, who live and serve in villages and 
towns. 

(12) Dearness allowance, compensatory- 
cum-house rent allowance, special pcy, 
personal and charge allowance, duty allow- 
ance, construction allowance, dress aad 
ration allowance, rural allowance, stagra- 
tion increments, special pay, etc., have 
created one million problems and caus2d 
accumulation of files. These should be 
abolished in full and uniformity enforcec. 

(13) Just to avoid hardship to em- 
ployees, all these allowances may be treated 
as personal pay and absorbable in future 
increments. i 

(14) When, fitting all these employees 
in the modified scales, pme of them mey 
lose their present range of increments ard 
such of them may be given one additional 
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-ncrement in the new scale, so that all of 
them will be compelled to opt for new 
scales. 


(15) Whenever housing facilities are 
»rovided, 10% of the pay. drawn should be 
-ecovered without fail. 


(16) No weightage should be given, as 
many confusing revisions have already 
taken place. . | 


(17) These scales can be easily applied 
in accordance with the financial sirength 
of each provincial and central government. 
Or we could slide the scales to conform to 
available financial strength. 


(18) These are only guiding factors for 
decision. We can vary them according to 
future requirements and needs. 


What is the pressure of these pay scales 
on the State exchequer? Immediate pres- 
sure will not exceed Rs. one crore for the 
current year. Future pressure shall be only 
gradual and we can take care of ‘that. 
Measure this cost with accumulated files 
costing nearly Hs. 2 crores per year. There 
are files, the range of their life being-one 
Tear minimum to maximum of 10 years. I 
have taken Mysore pay scales as a cross 
section to reveal the.peculiar type of defects 
in the administration of Government 
Departments in general Now, we come to 
the facts of public administration in india. 
Zhe figures reveal the position as on March 
alst, 1957: 


(1) Total Employees of 

Central Government 5.08 lakhs. 
(2) Total Employees of 

States Governments 14.26 lakhs, 
(3) Employees of District 

boards ete. 2.24 lakhs. 
(4) Ralway Employees 10.60 lakhs. 
(5) Postal Employees 3.02 lakhs. 
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(6) Mis. Organisations and 
. recent increases up-to- 





date. (Approximately) 14.85 lakhs, 
Total No. of employees 
(Approximately) 50.00 lakhs, 





A cross section of five million employees’ - 
pay scales reveals the same mighty tragedy 


` of errors and omissions. Only a “Master 


Brain" can achieve such a miserable chaos. 
I am of opinion, that there are nearly 7 
million establishment files pending at all 
levels of the entire civilian administration in 
India. How shall we isolate and assail 
this. huge army of accumulated files? 
In planning the gigantic administrative 
reforms during 1963, it is not possible 
to lay aside other duties. Our first and 
main obligation is to defend India from 
Chinese and Pakistanee invasion. This 
task bears a decisive relation to the war of 
administrative reforms. We should prepare 
for the event. Out of total receipts of Rs. 
1473.97 crores during 1958-59, nearly Rs. 
483.38 crores was the cost of civilian admi- 
nistration in India. In my estimate, nearly 
Rs. 70 crores is spent on solving impossible 
and out-dated establishment problems. A 
grand tragedy of bottle-necks on the verge 
of an economic disaster ! (Pension-Provident 
fund-leave rules will be separately dealt 
with. Accumulation refers to all establish- 
ment problems). Thus, our administration is 
at sea. At present, they cannot solve their 
problems, nor allow others to solve them. 
The tyres of public administration in India, 
are wearing thin, and they will be soon 
useless. Whether our administrators know it ` 
or not they have had a last chance to save 
this great and proud country. 

The Moral of this article: “Catch hold 
of the nervous system of disorder and con- 
fusion—isolate it and assail it on all sides 
so that we reach constructive administration | 
in national interest." 
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PROBLEM AND PROSPECTS OF DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION: 
| | IN INDIA 
An Appraisal , 


By Dr. RAMESH NARAIN MATHUR, 


Head of the Department of Political 


Tur scheme of Democratic Decentralisation or 
the Panchayati Raj system in India has evolved 
out of the Community Development programme. 
It was realised that to achieve success in develop- 
ment activities launched by official agencies, asso- 
ciation of people in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of programme is necessary. A study 
team on community Development and National 
Extension Services, headed by Balwant Rai Mehta 
was appointed by the Planing Commission 
Committee on plan Project to suggest the orga- 
nizational structure and methods of work for 
greater speed in the execution of work. The study 
team submitted a report in 1957 recommending 
the setting up of a three-tired structure at the 
village, block and district level, and entrusting 
all planing and development work to these bodies. 
These were Gram Panchyats at the village level, 
Panchayat Samitis at the block level and Zilla 
Parishad at the district level. The object of setting 
up of these non-official democtatic bodies organi- 
cally linked up was not only devolution of 
economic and political power to village institu- 


\tions but also the building of democrary from its 
‘grass roots which is lacking in this country.! 


The recommendations of the Balwant Rai 
Mehta Committee were accepted by the National 
Development Council in 1958. The Central Council 
of Local self-Government in its meeting held at 
Hyderabad in 1959 suggested that the evolution of 
the pattern of this transfer of power to the 
people may be left to the State Governments. 
Accordingly State Governments in almost all 
states have launched this scheme keeping in view 


the basic objectives of Democratic decentralisation. : 


The units of Panchyayati Raj are (1) Gram 


1. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar in the Constituent 
Assembly observed, Democracy in India is only 
a top dressing on Indian soil which is essentially 


ub MN Vol. 13, p. 38. 


Science, Khalsa College, Delhi. 


Sabha which is the general body of the vida » 
Panchayats and Gram Panchayat which is e.:ct à 
by the Gram Sabha and is an Executive : oc y, 
charged with development functions. Ther: a 
2,05,049 Panchayats in the country, coverir; ' | 
per cent of the villages in India and reprzsc-- 
ing 95 per cent of the rural population. (2, T>c 
Paichayat Samiti which constitutes the iai c 
mediate tier -in the Panchayati Raj system s 
the block level in all states except in Gujar.. 
Maharashtra and Mysore where it is at the al'k 
level. The Panchayat :Samüti corsists ci t.e 
Sarpanches of the panchayat | 
responsible for the implementation of the Co-vr.i- 
nity Development programme. (3) The Zila 
Parishad consists of the representative. i 
Parchayat Samitis. Besides M.P's M.L.A's, Pre- 
sidents of Panchayati Samitis are also mer-bc s 
of the Zilla Parishads. ‘The Zilla.Parishad e: tc 
district level is the co-ordinating body and exe :i.~s 
general supervision over the work of the Pazzha 
yats. 


in 


Rajasthan and Andhra are the two picree ~ 
ing States in introducing this experiment t 
is too early to pass judgment on the wo cir; 
of Fanchayats in these States. However, two tine y 
teams hare recently made a fairly representzzi: 
sample study of the working of Panchayati Rei 
in these States. One was organisd by the Conzce:- 
Party in Parliament with Sri Raghubir Sahai: i; 
leader and other study was made by the Associ. ioi 
of voluntry Agencies for Rural Development, “Je: 
Delki.* 
a i ae RR RE ERE 

2. Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan and Arcra: 
reports of a study teams by Congress Party ib 
Parliament, New Delhi, October-December 1:6t. 
Democratic Decentralisation in Rajasthan, Rct.oti 
of a study team by the Association of Vc.ir- 


d Agencies for Rural Bevelopment, New E lh. 
H : 


EX. m NE S 







The Congress Party Team was impressed 
vil the great interest taken by people in develop- 
men: programmes in Rajasthan. Many Panchayat 
Samities had prepared their own five-year plans 
and almost all Panchayats had taken special pains 
to improve the lot of Harijans and other weaker 
sectons of society. The team was also impressed 
with the co-operative attitude of officials at all 
leveis which would make Panchayati Raj a success 
there. The team also noticed some defects such 
cs narty factions between different groups of 
peorle in Panchayati Raj bodies. Some conflicts 
were noticed between the Pradhans and‘ the Vikas 
AdLikaris. The Pramukhs and members of the 
Zila Parishads invariably made a demand for 
znerease of their powers. The Team noticed full 
measure of co-operation between the Collector 
‘vac was a non-voting member of the Zilla 
?arishad and the elected President, 


The Committee was equally impressed with 
he cordial relations subsisting between the elected, 
"ep-esentatives and the officials and with general 
awareness of the people's representatives. The 
eam noticed that both in Andhra and Rajasthan, 
30 per cent economically and socially sirong 
population got 85 per cent representation in' the 
village Panchayats and 40 per cent of weaker 
secons of the population got little representation 
-r village Panchayats. The team found acute party 
itcdons in Panchayats in Andhra which virtually 
led to complete stoppage of all departmental 
acEvities.? It suggested the feasibility of the 
supression of Panchayati Samities in such cases. 
Th- Committee expressed surprise at the lack of 
p-cvision for training of non-official members of 
Samities and Parishads in Andhra and it also 
woadered why disciplinary action was not taken 
azcinst defaulters except by one Panchayati 
Samiti. 

The study team of Association of voluntary 
Agencies for Rural Development observed that there 
wes a tussle for power between the Pradhan as 


3. According to the Report of the Evalua- 
tica Organization of the Government of Rajas- 
th.n, 1961-62, some Pradhans interferred in the 
Cay-to-day work of the Block Development office. 
B.2.O's wanted to take disciplinary action against 
th: staff, but the Pradhan prevented them from 
dcing so. Pradhans alsg did not allow B.D.O's to 
exercise their statutory right of exercise of dis- 
cretion in certain matters. 
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representing the people and the Vikas Adhikary 
(B.D.O.) and the staff under him in Rajasthan. 
The team also noticed party factions and group- 
ing in Panchayati institutions. However the team 
felt that the introduction of Panchayati Raj had 
roused local interest and local initiative in the 
state. i 

The study groups and individuals and teams 


in their survey of Panchayati Raj have noted some’ 


emerging problems which demand close attention 
of all interested in the successful functioning of 
Democratic Decentralisation in India. 

The first problem is the presence of acute 
party factions in Panchayati institutions. In Baoh 
Panchayat of Meerut district in Uttar Pradesh 
one of the main causes of large arrears in Pancha- 
yat dues was attributed to party factions. In 
States like Rajasthan, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh arid 
Orissa party factions and groupings have greatly 
influenced Panchayat elections, since the system of 
elections is bound to have adverse effect on the 
healthy growth of Panchayats, it is necessary to 
have a non-official agency for bringing about un- 
animous decisions by the village people, espe- 
cially in elections. In some States members of 
legislatures have been allowed effective say in 
Panchayati Raj administration. This will retard 
healthy growth of Panchayats. The success of the 
entire experiment of Democratic Decentralisation 
depends upon M.L.A’s not meddling with Pancha- 
yati Raj. These persons utilise the Panchayati 
Raj institutions for partisan purposes, which have 
little relation to the real needs of the people. The 
association of lagislators with Panchayati insti- 
tutions is therefore not desirable. 

Another problem is the friction between 
officials and non-officials. There exists a gulf in 
the Panchayati Raj institutions between the paid 
permanent servants and the non-officials which 
will impede the smooth working of the system. 
At the Parishad level, the Chairman and the 
Secretary have to function harmoniously for 
development work to be implemented. It is also 
necessary for all the key officials such as the ex- 
ecutive officer, the Block Development officer or the 
Secretary to maintain good rélations with all the 
members of Panchayat, Samiti and the Parishad. 
A frequent criticism made by the Presidents of 
Panchayati Samitis and Chairmen of Zilla 
Parishads is that some of the officials have been 
unable to adjust themselves to the new pattern of 
administration and that they are not sufficiently 
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alive to popular aspirations. However, it can also 
be said against non-officials participating in the 
Panchayati Raj bodies that they show unabashed 
partisanship in doling out favours to their groups 
in the administration. Another complaint is that 
they unduly interfere with the day-to-day work of 
the administration. In such cases the position of 
the Block-Development officer at the Samiti level 
and of the Secretary at the Zilla Parishad level 
becomes embarrasing. It is necessary in the har- 
monious and successful functioning of Pancha- 
yati Raj to develop friendly relations between 
oficials and non-officials at all levels. Both sides 
should make reasonable adjustments, without 
sacrifice of vital principles. 


Another problem is that of proper coordina- , 


tion between Panchayats and Panchayat Samitis. 
The Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural 
Development Study Team pointed out that one of 
the causes of ineffectiveness of the village pancha- 
yats was this lack of coordination between the 
different units. Democratic decentralisation visua- 
lises partnership between the village Panchayats 
and Panchayat Samitis. The relationship between 
the different levels of the Government, the Panch- 
ayat, the Panchayati Samitis and Zilla Parishad 
should be developed more in terms of collabra- 
tion and mutual dependence tham in terms of 
control and supervision exercised by the higher 
over the lower level of Government. The juris- 
diction of various electivebodies should, as far 
as possible, be clearly demarcated so that they do 
not cut each other’s course and cause friction 
between them. 

The problem of training of non-officials and 
Secretaries is of no less significance. Not only 
officials but a large number of non-officials re- 
quire specialised training in order to enable 
them to fulfil their respective responsibilities in 


the work of Community Development. The 
National Institute at Mussorie offers facilities 


for such training. It is necessary to start such 
institutions. Joint training courses of officials 
and non-officials in Panchayati Raj may also 
be organised. The purpose of such education and 
training is to change the mental outlook of the 
persons to enable.them to adjust themselves to 
changing social and, economic conditions and to 
develop in them awareness of new problems 
which they will have to face. 

Another related problem' is that of super- 
vision, guidance and influence needed for Pan- 


'role. 
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chayati Raj units. There should be. independant 
audit and inspection of Panchayati Raj rits. 
There should also be technical supervision uncer- 
taken by the technical officer of Panchaya.i-iaj 


‘bodies. Each tier of the Panchayati Raj x dy 
should be responsible for guidance,  inflterce, 


persuasion and offering advice to the lowe- 3er 
of Panchayati Raj body. The head may vist he 
lower bodies for appraising their work and ‘or 
offering guidance in such a way as not to uncer- 
mine their autonomy and initiative. Inspect on 
should be not for fault-finding only but ‘or 
offering counsel to ensure that work is dcne 
better. The Collector has yet to play an impcrt.nt 
He is to act as a guide, philosopher and 
friend of the Panchayati Raj institutions. Dar-ng 
the transitional period of time the Collector siil 
needs greater powers for immediate action in .he 
district. His work in course of time may be re- 
duced from that of active intervention to that of 
friendly guidance and cooperation. 

The vital problem facing Panchayats is that 
of finance. ^ The basic principle of Panchavts is 
not only that genuine power shoüld be transf rr2d 
to democratic bodies but also that they shoud be 
given adequate finances. The Raghubir Sahai 
Study Team observes that Panchayats are hesi- 
tant to impose taxes in Rajasthan for fear o. cis- 
pleasing the electorate. The Panchayats sLorld 
try to educate the electorate that if they waat to 
attain progress they should be prepared -or 
more taxes. In addition to ordinary sources of 
taxation such as profession tax, taxes on anincels, 
property tax, surcharge on land revenue or land 
tax, Panchayats are entitled to get a share from 
certain taxes levied by the State Governmen.. To 
review the financial position of Panchayati F aj 
institutions periodically an independent Firarce 
Commission may be set-up in each State. 

Another problem of no less importan e is 
the problem of staff. To ensure success of 
Panchayati Raj there is need of an admin-st-a- 
tive machinery which is efficient, impartial and 
responsive to people. The staff of the Panch.y:.ti 
Raj should not be treated as second-rate. Or tae | 
other hand they should be of the highst ca ike 
and integrity. An independent and non-political 
body, such as Panchayati Raj Service Comms- 


asion should be entrusted to recruit the staff. Tae 


staff should enjoy securijy of tenure and they 
should render obedience and loyalty to the ocal 
authority. 


Ait 


The above problems have to be tackled with 
vision, imagination and fore-sight. A sober and 


rea:stie assessment of tke difficulties and prob-. 


lems facing Panchayati Raj is necessary. The 
ofizia] reports waxing eloquent with the notable 
achievements of Panchayati Raj are misleading. 
Tae success or failure of Panchayati Raj in India 
d pends on four factors., (i) the ability of people 
ir villages to get rid of factionalism, groupism, 
czs eism which is their besetting weakness, (2) 
tke extent to which political parties refrain from 
p-rieipating in Panchayati elections, (3) the 
d:gree of financial and administrative decentrali- 
scton which the State Government are prepared 
tc carry out and (4) to the nature and control 
exercised by the Government over the Panchayat. 
Taere is no doubt that today the working bf the 
Panchayats in most Stales is being marred by 
party feuds and group rivalries. There is, again, 
a confusion regarding the role which the  Pan- 
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chayat is to play—whether it is a unit of local 
administration or a real self-governing unit with 
clearly defined functions mainly related to the 
local community. Again, no effort is to be male 
to hasten the process of devolution of powers at 
break-neck speed, which may be beyond the 
capacity of the people to manage. The govern- 
ment and the public have to work hard in pre- 
paring for the Panchayati Raj, in nursing this 
new infant and helping it to overeome the 
obstacles in the path of progress. A great deal 
depends on local leadership, political conscious- 
ness and on good political traditions. There is 
no reason to be pessimistic but it is desirable 
to have evaluation of the Panchayati Raj system 
irom. year to year so that loopholes may be 
plugged well in time. The introduction of demo- 
cratic decentralisation in India has made a real 
impact on the people and it is a great achieve- 
ment, but.there is need for care and effort. 





AKBAR'S AIN ON EDUCATION 
| S. N. QANUNGO 


Akbar, whose gerius was of epic gran- 
ceur wes a reactionary against his own 
background. He was the only Mughal 
Dr-peror who realisec the vital importance 
cf education and iis potent influence in 
moulding the course of the history of a 
country. In medieval India we find little 
change in educational ideas and institu- 
üicas. Neither primary nor adult educa- 
LCa was carried on in a systematic way. 


“rere were no ideals of education. The: 


teacher in the elemertary school (Kuttab), 
called muallim occupied a low status iin 
cotiety. A favourite adage of Al Jahiz 
often quoted at that time was—‘Seek no 
zcvice from teachers, shepherds and those 
vio sit much among women.” The higher 
„grade of teachers and the private tutors 
Muaddib) of the children of the wealthy 
‘yzre however highly respected. The ele- 
mentary and higher,education was mainly 
~eligious, philosophical and literary in 
ecatent. In theory, Islamic Government 


wasmilitary rule and the Sultans did not re- 
cognise the promotion of education among 
their subjects as any part of their duty or 
concern. But while this was generally 
true, it would be* incorrect to: state that 
they never patronized education, Akbar 
alone among the Mughals of India wanted 
to initiate a new policy in the field of edu- 


cation and “legislate with prophetic insight 


and mould the life and thought of unborn 
generations in advance.” 

The featurg of contemporary education 
which impressed Akbar was waste. As he 
made a sagacious and penetrating remark 
in his Ain on Education—"A great portion 
of the life of the students is wasted by 
making them read many books.” He 
wanted to bring the problem of education 
into organic relation with society. Like 


- Al-Ghazzali he believed that the imparting 


of knowledge was not the only object of 


education; it should stimulate the moral 


consciousness of the student. Unlike his 
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predecessors and contemporaries he wanted 
to follow a policy of laissez faire towards 
the students. The child should be guided 
rather than spoonfed. As he says, "care is 
to be taken that he learns to understand 
everything himself but the teacher may 
_assist him a little.” However primary educa- 
` tion as envisaged by him was rather crude 
in its conception. It consisted in mastery 
of alphabets, learning some good prose and 
poetry by heart, moral sentences or verses 
in praise of God. Throughout the whole 
curriculum memory work was especially 
emphasized. Akbar though far in advance 
of his times had no clear idea of primary 
education or the psychology of children. He 
thought that in two days the boys should 
be able to learn to write letters of the 
alphabet. Having acquired the practice of 
writing simpler alphabets the boys ought 
to proceed to write joined letters which might 
y be practised for a week Akbar’s Ain on 


* Education makes a tall claim as a progres- 


sive system of primary education. It says, 
"If this method of teaching be adopted a 
boy will learn in a month or even in a day, 
what it took years to understand so much 
so the people will get quite astonished.” 
Akbar attempted to give his subjects 
the nucleus of a rationalized secondary 
educational system. His ‘cast of mind 
was positive, practical and active. He 


» wanted the boys in the secondary stage to 


take more interest in those subjects which 
would prove useful in their practical life. 
The subjects which he prescribed for 
secondary education were arithmatic, geo- 
metry, agriculture, astrology, household 
economy, logic, physiognomy and publie 
administration. Akbar attached primary 
importance to the science of morals and 
social behaviour. Every force which tend- 
ed to assist social cohesion found in him a 
champion. It is to be noted in the list of 
; prescribed subjects the absence of theology 
which was befitting his idea of a 
secular state and a common nationality. It 
was also necessary because for the first 
time the Hindu and Muslim boys were to 
receive their education in common schools 
and read the same books. 

It was Akbar's task fo reconcile the 
new India with the old. The logical corol- 
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lary was an intellectual and religious rex oli 
and the birth of Indian Nationalism in poli- 
tics as well as in Literature and Fine Act. 
Though Akbar had made Persian ccmfu-- 
sory for the state officials he took ksea3 
anc magnificence of the Sanskrit literatur? 
He had been much impressed by the beaat 7 
anc magnificence of of Sanskrit literatiue 
anc was eager to attract the Muslin 
sckolars to the study of Sanskrit. Akber 
came into close contact with distinguisned 
Sanskrit scholars like Devi, Purushottarn, 
Bhagirath Bhattacharya and had the Ram- 


yana, the Mahabharata, Atharvaved., 
Harivamsa, Lilavai and Nal Damayarti 
translated into Persian. He prescribed 


Sanskrit as a subject in his Ain on Ed.ca- 
ticn, and particularly emphasised the in- 
portance of the study of Sanskrit grammer, 
logic, philology, Vedanta and Patarjali. 
Obviously more importance was attached Lo 
the development of the critical faculty of 
the students rather than merely heir 
aesthetic taste. 

Abul Fazl remarks, “These regula icns 
sked a new light on schools and cast a lis re 
over Madrasas.” (Ain-i-Akbari Vol. I p. 283). 
it is a tall claim and 
Akbar’s Ain on Education has no relatzon 
tc facts. This opinion has recently zone 
under serious criticism. It has been poiat- 
ed out that had there been no such regula- 
tions there could not possibly have been 
the intellectual revival that marked Akbzr's 
Age. The criticism itself is based or a 
dubious foundation of facts. The Ain would 
heve been more comprehensive and de ailed 
had it been enforced in a wider area ard for 
a longer period. If the real spirit of che 
Lin was maintained how do we explain the 
rise of muslim orthodoxy after the deztl of 
Akbar ? It is true that Akbar was the sron- 
sor of a creative age which produced an 
cutput of art, music, scholarship and -itera- 
ture such as the world had rarely seen s:nce 
the glory of Ancient Athens. But it wculd 
be incorrect to hold that great lierary 
figures of this period like Abul Fazl, Nizam- 
uddin Ahmad, Faizi, Badayuni, Akdur 
Rahim Khan Kharan and others wer2 sro- 
ducts of Akbar’s Ain on Education. 

The importance of the Ain lies nct in 
its success but in its noble attempt. It 
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vas far from perfect. In it there is no 
philosophy of education. Akbar treated 
tze children not as children but as mini- 
az:re adults. In spite of all the defects, 
the Ain on Education was important be- 
2ause it dealt with life and it was a plea 
Joz a progressive and rationalized educa- 
A:nal system. It is indeed an unique 
zece of legislation in our country. The 
problem of the educational curriculum 
ceased to be a matter of.purely academic 
dispute with him. It took on a practical 
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significance. For the first time some uni- 
formity was attempted in the educational 
curriculum and treat the students not as 
individuals . aspiring for individual dis- 
tinction but as useful members of society. 
Akbar made a bold attempt to set a fresh 
pattern of an educational system which 
would produce useful citizens 
merely academic philosophers. In medieval 
India, Akbar’s Ain on Education is like a 
winter sun illuminating a gloomy at- 
mosphere, 
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By DR. R. K. JAIN, M.Com, Ph.D, 7 . an 
Professor, G. S. College of Commerce and Economics, Nagpur. | 


The:national economy being short of cepital 
ani abundant in manpower, special atten- 
t5- has been given to small-scale industry 
in the programmes of industrialisation, 


Meaning 


-ndian national income statistics define 
tl:e small-scale industrial sector as com- 
prising undertakings with Jess than 20 
workers. It includes, at the one end, the 
traditional types of household or cottage 


industries which are generally primitive 


erd iargely inefficient in character and 
prozuce articles of daily necessity to satisfy 
the ocal demand and are carried on in rural 
arse3 in or near their homes mainly by 
family labour, either as a whole or a part- 
time occupation ; while, at the other end, it 
indl.des the urban,  modrenised and 
dezertralised small factories which are 
operated mainly with hired labour usually 
no: 2xceeding 50 workers per shift in any 
estaclishment or unit when using. any 
mci ve power in any operation,.or less than 
10L workers per shift in an establishment 
or unit when not using such power and 
wLieh are usually , engaged in the manu- 
factzre of consumer goods either indepen- 
dently or in processes complementary to 


large-scale manufacture, often for national 
or world markets. The capital investment 
in such small factories is usually less than 
Rs. 5 lakhs per unit. In general, small-scale 
industry includes all "small" enterprises 
whether traditional or modern and, whether 
the word "small" applies to the number of 
persons employed in each undertaking, the 
invested capital the workshop area, the 


turnover, the size of the firm's market, or 4 


a combination of these factors. 


Chief Determinant Factors 


The real basis of a separate approach 
to small-scale industries, however, lies - in 
the functional differences which are at the 
root of these industries. The chief determi- 
nant factors of small-scale industry are 
that: (i) there is lack of specialisation in 
management and labour; (ii) the owner of 


the undertaking owns it in person and is 3 


responsible for its administrative, economic, 
technical and financial aspects and takes a 
direct part in its work. Generally, the head 
of a small undertaking is its founder, the 
provider of its capital and its technical 
manager as well; (ii) there is close per- 
sonal contact of owner or manager with 
workers, customers and suppliers ; (iv) very 
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often small-scale undertakings work to 
orders received directly from the customers 
or middlemen or the other large under- 
takings and sell their products directly to 
them; (v) generally, these undertakings do 
not enjoy the facility of access to the 
organised capital market; (vi) the indivi- 
dual character of the goods, these small 
undertakings produce is usually the main 
attraction for the customers; and (vii) the 
bargaining strength of these undertakings 
is generally weak in respect of both the 
purchases as well as sales, 


Factors Favouring Small-Scale 
Industrialisation. 


Many considerations weigh heavily in 
favour of the small-scale industries, both in 
advanced as well as in under-developed 
economies. A properly guided and adequate- 
ly assisted development of small under- 
takings can secure a better distribution of 
income and purchasing power and the 
balanced spread of employment. It can stop 
surplus labour from drifting to the cities 
and settling in shanty towns thus averting 
the danger arising from the new wants 
which industry would be unable to meet in 
growing urban centres. A decentralised 
spread of industry over wide areas provides 
the country people with opportunities of 
Jearning how to use modern machinery and 
thus developing their produetivity and 
employment in their own localities. In addi- 
tion, there are many factors, such as the 
shortage of transport facilities, the shortage 
of power supplies, the inadequacy of the 
home market mainly due to poverty, the 
backward state of education, the lack or 
inefficiency of the administrative machi- 
nery and trained supervisory staff and the 
shortage of capital, which restrict the size 
of undertakings. Small-scale industries have 
a number of real economic advantages to 
offer in such a situation. They provide jobs 
for larger number of workers in the vicinity 
of their homes, they require little initial 
capital outlay, which puts them within 
reach of developing countries, and they do 
not create a large demand for supervisory 
staff, because they can draw on centuries 
of accumulated experience and: handicraft 
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tracitions. Moreover, with the steady in- 
provement in the standards of living =nc. 
rise of incomes in all levels of soc.stv 
small-scale industry provides a pool of zəw 
jobs by creating demand for many serv.-e? 
and thus proves a valuable asset to com a: 
unemployment. The cost of setting up € 
plant on small-scale being relatively less. i. 
offers interesting fields of work for perzons 
otherwise economically redundant, It can 
also start a process of expansion with 125; 
risk end more flexibility. Small-scale indas- 
triatisation while following  traditicia. 
methods with suitable technical improve- 
ments at small investment provides lor 
industrial decentralisation and diversiftsa- 
tion and thus facilitates regional econcmis 
development plans as a means of reliev-ng 
congestion in the large towns and bring ng 
new vitality to economically depre ed 
regions. Beside providing large numbe- o: 
jobs for the local labour force and produ: ng, 
a wide range of consumer and capital gc-ds, 

the small-scale undertakings carry on ati- 
vities of a nature complementary or st si- 
diary to that of the large firms and “Lu; 
ensure economic and social. developmen: in 
a balanced manner, This form of integr::zec| 
development of the large and small secors 
establishes a proper division of work 3e- 
tween the two sectors and thus the la-ze- 
scale sector can concentrate on basic inius- 
tries and ean alsó avoid the uneconcmi: 
operations inherent in the concept of “: alf- 
sufficiency.” Through the mobilisation of 
savings from small industrialists and t-eir 
relatives or friends and through the uti .sa- 
tior of indigenous raw materials in rural 
and remote areas, the small-scale estab :sk- 
ments help the industrialising countries i5 
tap some resources which would  ot-er- 
wise remain idle. The foreign exching2 
component of investment in cottage ani 
small-scale industries is also usually smal.. 
Further, modern small-scale industries 2a3 
perform an important function of ct 
plants and as a training ground for dzve- 
loping entrepreneurship and skilled mar- 
power, a valuable asset in countries wer? 
these are still scarce factors of productio 1 
and take time to train. In short, "from the 
economic as well as from. the social poir.. cf 
view, the establishment of small underíak- 
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ings is often more valuable than the over 
resty establishment of huge industrial 
complexes, which no doubt look more im- 
rressive but draw off the labour force from 
the rural areas and give rise to serious 
imbalance” 2 
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As is clear, village and small-scale . in- 
dustries have registered an impressive pro- 
gress during the last two plan periods, The 
estimated expenditure incurred in the First 
and Second Plan periods has been recorded 
as Hs. 48 crores and Rs. 180 crores respec- 


` tively. In the Third Plan, a total outlay of 
Rs. 264 crores has been proposed for -pro-. 


Objectives in Indian Setting: 


In India, the role of the village and 
srrall-scale industries as set out in the 
Pclicy and as envisaged during the last 
cecade of planned economy has been to 
Make significant contributions in realising 
the objectives of :3 


(a) Creating immediate and permanent 
employment on a large-scale at 
relatively small capital cost: 

(b) Meeting a subtantial part of the 
increased demand for consumer 
goods and simple producer goods; 

(c) “Facilitating adequate mobilisation 

and utilisation of dormant resour- 

ces ef capital and skill; 

Bringing about integration between 

rural economy and large-scale 

industry through various develop- 
mental devices. 


Ensuring more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income and 
avoiding some of the problems that 
unplanned urbanisation tends to 
create, and 
(f) Developing these industries into an 
: efficient and progressive decentra- 
lised sector of the economy by 
means of providing assistance in 
the adoption of improved techni- 
ques and more efficient forms of 
organisation, 


(d) 


(e) 


Progress Registered by Small-Scale 
Industry : 


In the light of the objectives as set out 
above, significant contributions have been 
mede by the village and small industries, 
especially in realising the objectives of ex- 
panded employment, larger production and 
mcre equitable distribution. The following 
table reveals the achievements in some of 
tne notable small-scale sector industries: 

(See Table on next page) 


grammes of village and small industries. 
Exports of products in the small-scale sec- 
tor have been valued at an annual average 
of about Rs. 21 crores. 


However, the percentage share of in- 
come generated by this sector to the portion 
of national income contributed by mining, 
factory enterprises and small enterprises 


-has been constantly decreasing, as has been 


shown below: 


Year Income Year Income 
% Jo 
1948-49 58.8 1954-55 53.3 
1949-50 60.0 1955-56 02.4 
1950-51 59.5 1950-57 40.2 
1951-52 56.5 1957-58 41.3 
1952-53 57.1 1958-59 41.9 
1953-54 55.4 1959-60 45.2 


- It is clear that, until 1955-56, cottage and 
small industries accounted for more than 
a half of the total industrial output. How- 
ever, their share has declined almost with- 
out interruption since 1949-50 and in 1956-57 
it fell below 50 per cent. In the aggregate 
national income of the country, the share of 
small-scale sector enterprises declined from 
10.1 per cent in 1948-49 to 8.1 per cent in 
1959-60. The value of output of small un- 
dertakings remained almost stable during 
this period. Under the First Five Year 
Plan, i7 percent of the total development 
outlay on industry and mining was allo- 


cated to small-scale enterprises, This ratié 


was increased to 22'per cent under the 
Second Five-Year Plan; but it has fallen 
down to 15 per cent for the Third Five- 
Year Plan. In terms of the percentages of 
total expenditure under the three plans the 
ratio has been reckoned as 1:3 and 1:4 
respectively. 
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The Role of the Government in the 
' Development-of the Small Sector 
i 
In formulating a programme for the 
development of village and smali industries, 
tae Government directed its line of action 
mainly in three directions in the first two 
zian periods. The first step was to streng- 
then the administrative and organisational 
machinery by the establishment of All 
India Boards to advise and assist in the 
-zrmulation of programmes -of develop- 
ment for various small industries. A three- 
ter organisation was developed for tne pur- 
pcse—the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try at the Centre, the All India Boards and 
the State Departments of Industries and 
state Boards. In addition, industries’ offi- 


czrs were appointed at the district and. 


block levels. Steps were also taken for the 
cordination committees, both at the 
Centre as well as the State level. 

Secondly, an essential feature of the 
Governments approach, in the last two 
plan periods, to the development  pro- 
grammes was to make provision of assist- 
ence in different forms such as credit, 
training facilities, technieal advice, supply 
c= improved tools and equipment on easy 
terms and establishment of sales depots. 
about sixty industrial estates were set up 
for the promotion of small-scale industries. 

Thirdly, apart from various program- 


mes of assistance, measures were teken to- 


provide a more assured market for tne pro- 
ducts of some of the small-scale industries. 
For instance, production of certain varieties 
ci cloth was reserved for the handloom 
industry and of certain types of agricultural 
implements for small-scale industry, Like- 
w se, further expansion of under-utilised 
capacity of some of the ‘large-scale indus- 
tries (such as vegetable oils, rice milling, 
leather footwear, match, etc.;) was stopped. 
separate targets of production were laid 
C3wn for the small-scale and the large-scale 
sectors of certain industries like bicycles 
end sewing machines. 

Obviously, small-scale industries will 
continue to play an important part in indus- 
trialising the national economy. It should be 
noted, however, that the production in 
small-scale sector has been growing at a 
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diminishing rate, although its contribution 
to total industrial output is still fairly large. 
The share of small-scale industry in the 
national output declined from 9.6 percent 
in 1950-51 to 8.1 percent in 1959-60, while 
share of large-scale factory establishments 
in national output rose from 5.8 percent to 
8.7 percent during the same period. It 
appears that the centre of gravity in the 
process of development is tending to swing 
over towards large-scale production, This 
raises the fundamental question as to what 
should be the future policy in regard to 
small industries so that they are not con- 
demned to stagnation and, at the same 
time, the central objective of fostering 
small industries is justified on sound consi- 
derations and significant contributions. 
Basic Considerations Directing the 
Development of Small Industries in 
the Present Condition 


As has already been said, in a country 
lke India, where unemployment and 
underemployment are widespread and can 
not readily be eliminated by other means 
and where volume of available capital is 
insufficient to support industrialisation on 
large-scale, the importance of a public 
policy of developing and promoting cottage 
and small-scale industries cannot be over- 
emphasised. Small-scale undertakings, how- 


ever, can win a permanent place in the’ 


industrial structure only if they improve 
their . efficiency—-technical, financial and 
commercial—enough to withstand the com- 
petition from large-scale enterprises. This 
requires a clear statement of those complex 
considerations that dictate the development 
of small industries in conditions as prevail- 
ing in India. 

In the first place, the choice of public 
investment as between large-scale and small- 
scale production has been predominantly, 
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guided so far by the publie policy tending? 


to achieve social and political objectives 
rather than purely economie considerations. 
According to the Second Five-Year Plan, 
"within the limits set by the needs to 
avoid shortage of goods on the one hand, 
and the extent to which production in 
small units can be organised effectively to 
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take advantage of a larger market, in any 
individual ease, on the other, the balance 
of public advantage will determine whether 
and at what level the capacity of a large- 
scale industry should be limited."  Evid- 
ently, the policy in relation to small indus- 
tries is subject to the likely trends of future 
demand and the alteration in the light of 
changing circumstances. 


Secondly, in industrialising the coun- 
try, the cottage and small-scale enter- 
prises do not possess the advantage of yieid- 
ing a relatively high rate of output growih 
in the long-run. “...... the long-term rate 
of output growth is largely determined by 
the future increase in net investment made 
possible by present investment, and this is 
highest in large-scale industries. Investment 
in cottage and small-scale enterprises does 
not generate enough surplus or savings for 
re-investment to permit of an increase in the 
rate of growth of output in future. The 
share of wages in total costs is high in those 
industries ; nearly all the wages are imme- 
diately spent on daily necessities, and thus 
low levels of technology and efficiency tend 
to be self-perpetuating, especially in the 
case of cottage industries."5 

Thirdly, as a result of technical and 
economic progress, some of the old crafts 
such as clockmaking, handweaving, etc., are 
bound to die out or to struggle hard to 
survive so as to reward those for whom they 
provide a livelihood. With the progressive 
mechanisation of agriculture and develop- 
ment of industrial giganticism it is not 
always possible for the small-scale industries 
to replace persons after retirement or leav 
because there is a universal tendency of the 
young generation, once they have reached 
a certain standard of living, to try "to break 
away from the past and turn towards more 
modern and better-paid activities which 
carry with them allthe prestige of the 
This is a universal and 
irreversible trend."6 


Scope for Future Development 


Obviously, from a purely economic 
point of view, it must be conceded that any 
further encouragement of* small-scale in- 
dustries depends, in the last analysis, on two 


E 


.large-scaie manufacture, 





considerations ; first, the choosing of speci- 
fic fields which often more scope for :he 


small-scale industry than for the large-scale 


industry and, second, the exploitatior o: 
technical possibilities and scale-economies 0i 
large-scale production.” On the ‘wk: e, 
however, unless the market for the procac: 
is limited and localised, or unless imper£ec- 
tions of competition are irremovable, sm «ll- 
scale enterprises cannot survive in he 
striggle with large-scale business". 


There are two specific fields wlc ` 


‘offer more scope for the small-scale indas- 


try than Zor the large-scale industry: Fst, 
when the satisfaction is related to local end 
highly specific demands and indivicaal 
wants corresponding to personal tastes snd 
preferences, small-scale industries tend to 
enjoy a favourable position with all <he 
adeptability and attention desired, even 
when competing directly with a large-szale 
industry. Secondly, where mass produc:.on 
is zenerally impossible and the workman 
ship requires not only tke imdividual vare 
anc attention but also the maintainances of 
high artistic quality and finish in manufac- 
turing process, the small-scale indusiry, 
with the experience of centuries behind I, 
is likely to predominate in production. 
There are also two more fields in wich 
preduction is shared by large-scale end 
small-scale industry on a supplementzry- 
complementary basis. Firstly, there arə 
certain specific services, such as installa’ tor, 
maintenance and repair work, which ar? 
left to small firms by large firms beciuse 
investment requirements are very mocesi 


e, on small-scale rather than on large-s« ie. 


Secondly, there are certain specialised ‘3b; 
which are performed more efficiently br 
small undertakings rather than lagre-sztal2 
industry such as manufacture of parts, 7ab- 
sidiary to agriculture or complementar» t» 
or assembly ani 
fitting of machinery, or the goods that ar? 
important foreign exchange earners, etc 


The Question of Dynamism in 
. Small Industry 


The village and small-scale industries, 
however, can realise the full potentia. cf 
decentralised sector of the economy on-r if 
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they are dynamic and efficient, adapting, 
rznewing and developing themselves to 
c-anged circumstances and needs. This can 
be done in three ways: first, there should 
ke gradual increase in the average size of 
industrial undertaking—of course, giving 
cce consideration to the provision of the 
Sz2cific services which consumers require 
bezause, in future, the activities of small- 
scale industrial undertakings are bound to 
ke such that would require larger num- 
kers of workers.with higher skills; second, 
srall-seale industries must be able tc mass- 
Eraduce on a scale commensurate with the 
reed to maintain a very flixible optimum 
cutput within a specified time and at the 
s: ne time maintain sufficiently high stand- 
exis of production. This can be accomplish- 
ed if the small-scale industries become, to 
&- increasing extent, complementary to and 
c=pendent on large-scale industries on. an 
equal partnership basis and thus concentrate 
C- the production ofa small number of 
carefully designed items of a high standard 
providing certain specialised services to 
large-scale undertakings. An LL.O. study 
hes recently rightiy remarked that “if 
small-scale industry appears, broadly speak- 
inz, to maintain its relative importance in 
r=tional economies as economic growth 
proceeds, it does so not through sheer iner- 
tia but rather through a process of adapta- 
tion of evolution and natural selection..... 
To a large extent tke process of adaptation 
that is required would seem to be a process 
c2 shifting the centre of gravity of small- 
scale industry from activities that compete 
wth large-scale industry to activities that 
ere complementary to it." 5 Finally, small- 
scale industries must develop proper 
marketing services and their managers must 
have the necessary knowledge of the basic 
r.les of industrial and commercial account- 
ing. Today, the commercial frontiers are 
expanding and markets are growing, com- 
zetition is becoming fiercer and, therefore, 
scund commercial management is absolute- 
-y essential. This involves the investiga- 
zion of home and foreign markets, regular 
cells on customers, the collection of pre- 
zise and accurate „information on output, 
ske accurate calculation of various costs, 
ztices and profit margins, etc. 
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Difficulties Facing Small-Scale Industrial. 


' Sector 

| 
In any scheme of the development of 

small-scale industries the. problem is not 

merely one of creating new activities for 

the surplus labour; above all production 


and sales methods must be improved and _ 


designs adapted to the requirements of the 
market. Viewed from this angle, it would 
be clear that, in the process of economic 


growth, the potential contribution of small | 


industries, more specically the traditional 
crafts, has been very much limited to in- 
dustrial advancement mainly because of 
the following reasons: 


1. These industries are a relatively 
inefficient method of production because 
they do not have advantage of making 
sufficient use of modern: machinery and 
equipment and general advance in science 
and technology. With rudimentary techni- 
que high-quality and low-cost production 
in adequate volume is practically im- 
possible. "Where individual small indust- 
ries, including village industries, have fail- 
ed to adopt improved techniques or to 
achieve economies of scale and organisation 
through co-operation, production costs have 
remained relatively high and problems of 
unsold stocks and of decline in production 
and employment have arisen."? 

2. These are subject to abuses.in the 
form of extremely low earnings, long hours 
of work and sometimes child labour and 
their demand being gradually replaced by 
the products of domestic large and 
medium-scale industries. 

3. Credit facilities were not organised 
on a large-scale and were not made avail- 
able on reasonable terms. The channelling 
of credit to the artisans was obstructed by 
procedural delays. While the provision for 
loans in the Plans was limited in relation 
to the Minimum requirements, the avail- 


ability of credit facilities from normal‘ 


banking and financial institutions and 
other institutional agencies has been small 
to meet the various kinds of capital re- 
quirements, 

4, Progress has been somewhat retard- 
ed by the shortage of technical personnel, 
skilled and able, to operate machinery and 
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equipment and to manage the undertakings 
properly. 

9. These* industries have experienced 
difficulties in obtaining supplies of certain 
basic raw materals and where these have 
been obtained, often they have proved to 
be of poor quality. 

6. Progress has been generally slow 
owing to organisational deficiencies of co- 
operatives and other occupational organisa- 
tions. 

7. Competition from 
foreign countries 
imposed in certain traditional export mar- 
kets have rendered the task of production 
programme very difficult. 

8. These industries have experienced 
marketing difficulties arising. mainly irom 
an almost complete ignorance among pro- 
ducers of the possibilities and state of 
markets. 

9. A major limiting factor in the 
development of efficient small-scale in- 
dustries has, so far, been the lack of certain 
basie facilities such as supply of electric 
power and improvement in means of tran- 
sport and communications. By the end of 
the Second Plan the total number of towns 
and villages electrified in the country is 
reckoned at 23,000 as against 7,400 at the 
end of the First Plan. By the end of the 
Third Plan this number is likely to in- 
crease by about 20,000 to about 43,000 and 


substitutes .in 
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and fiscal restrictions ` 
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all cowns and villages with a population :x- 
ceeding 5000 may be expected to be eleciri- 
fied. As regards villages with a popula*:on 
range of 2000 to 5000, it is envisaged tat 
nearly 50 percent that is 10,000 villages 
will receive the benefits of electricity. 3y 
the end of the Second Plan, the percentzge 
of all towns and villages electrified as 
about 4.1 which is expected to increase to 
about 8 percent by ihe end of the Th:rd 
Plaa. 
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LIFE WITH AN ARTIST 


By Mrs. D. P. ROY CHOWDHURY 
V 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land, 

Whose heart never within him burned 

As. home his footsteps he hath turned. 
Taer truth of these lines which I read in my 
scnool days was never revealed to me in its fullest 
sense till I came a thousand miles away from the 
land of my birth. My husband, Sri Deviprosad 
Roy Chowdhury, having been appointed to the 
post of the Principal of the Government School 
of Arts, Madras, we had to leave our old home 
for the new. Novelty has a charm no doubt but 
upto a certain extent and so long as it does not 
mean severing all connection with the dear old 
past. In our case we knew it was to be a long 
separation and therefore could not help feeling 
the pangs of parting. . 

For the fifst few years Bengal seemed to 
draw us towards her like a magnet before every 
vacation. The longest .one ‘was of cotrse in 
summer, full two months and a shorter ore during 
Christmas. Such throbbing of the heart we felt 
each time before the closing of the school, such 
bustle to get things packed and be ready to start. 
Preparation itself had a joy of its own. And then 
when the actual day arrived, my husband was as 
excited as a child! We were at the station much 
before ‘the scheduled time for the deépartcre of 
the train. If I pointed that out to him, I was 
curtly told it was much better to be early than 
late. I sensed the tense feeling of a child in the 
grown up man and thought it prudent to observe 
silence, 

In those days there were no airways to 
curtail the hours of journey and to make a long 
Cistance appear short. Consequently when we 
entrained for our homeward journey we had to 
settle down in our small compartment with the 
idea of making it our temporary home for two 
full nights and a day and a half. 

The first time when we started on this long 
trip our son was nine months old. It was Decem- 
ber, the winter season in Calcuta. We had to 
protect ourselves well, against cold. Besides, we 
had to make all arrangements for the food and 
comfort of the baby. Our luggage therefore was 


much more than it would have been. It was left 
under the care of the servants who had instruc- 
tions from my husband to arrange it in our com- 
partment. I was full of anxiety for its safety but 
dared not express it for fear of getting another. 
curt reply. You can imagine my relief when I 
founc it all intact. 

The journey on the whole was uneventful. I 
therefore did not learn much from my first. 
experience of travelling with an artist. My husband 
knew the secret of making the waiters stand on 
attention whenever he needed their service; con- 
sequently there was not much room for complaint. 
The cigarette stumps and the match sticks 
scattered all over the compartment caused me 
some discomfort. 

What heartbeat we felt when we reached . 
the border of Bangal! The paddy fields, the small 
pond where the village wife fills her pitcher, the 
bony and fagged out farmer plodding his way 
home after the day’s toil, the dwarfed barns 
made specially for betel leaves, all seemed to cry 
out “This is Bengal" It is not the beauty but the 
familiarity which was so appealing to us. At a 
certain station we heard the members of the 
station staff talk in our own language. My husband 
was all excitement. He told me, “Look, they are 
Bengalis, we have reached Bengal.” My excite- + 
ment was no less but to keep it under control I 
just nodded my head while the heart within me 
whispered incessantly, “this is my own, my native 
land.” 

. Excepting my mother and my little sister 
who were present during the arrival of the baby 
none had seen the little fellow. The platform was: 
therefore filled with eager faces of our dear ones 
as the train steamed. in. There was a regular 
buste to reach the new man while the one who 
was so much in demand clung fast to his ayah | 
and rebuffed éach person with the same reply “no ¢ 
go." The joy of that first home-coming will ever 
remain green in my memory. So many changes 
have taken place since then. Years have rolled 
by. New interests have taken the place of the old. 
We have learnt to love our foster mother who has 
sustained and shéltered us for this long period. 
No feeling of strangeness is there now. By a slow 
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but steady process she has entirely made us a 
part and parcel of her soil. While in our own 
land the ball which brooks no question has tossed 
many of our loved ones from the field. The urge 
to visit our home has become less imperious to 
us today. Yet do we not respond to her call? We 
do but not with the same enthusiasm and seldom 
unless necessity gives us the impetus. 

I shall narrate here a few instances of -my 
plight while travelling with the artist on some 
such occasions. 

Let me state at the outset that Sri Deviprosad 
is very independent in spirit and equally depen- 
dent in the field of action, excepting where art 
is concerned. During a return journey from 
Calcutta he wanted a four-berth compartment to 
be reserved for us from Howrah. A friend offered 
to do the bit for him. Immediately a broad smile 
brightened up his face as if he had been rescued 
from an insuperable difficulty. All went well till we 
arrived at the station. At Howrah we were search- 
ing for our compartment in vain when to our 
great relicf the friend cropped up from some- 
where and led us to our place. It was a spacious 
compartment consisting of eight berths where 
four berths had been reserved for us. 

The artist's face fell I could see from his 
expression that he was very much annoyed, He 
paid for extra tickets specially because he wanted 
the compartment to be left entirely to ourselves. 
Evidently the friend did not see his point. 
Instead of reserving a four-berth compartment he 
had asked to reserve four berths, hence this 
mess. Deviprosad was determined to have what 
he wanted, whether by bullying or flattering did 
not matter. He went on nagging the railway 
authorities in such a way that just to pacify him 
they gave an assurance that none would enter our 
compartment upto to Waltair. This did not satisfy 
our artist. What about the distance from Waltair 
to Madras? He went on bullying the railway 
staff at every big stop for giving us a coupe if 
they were unable to provide a full compartment. 

To the great relief of my husband at Waltair 
we were informed the first class coupe next to 
us was vacant and we could occupy it if we liked. 
I was in a fix. Things were scattered all over the 
place. They had to be collected and taken to the 
coupe. There was no time for packing. A number 
of porters were engaged. One of them caused 
some delay by unnecessary jabber. He felt the 
weight of the wrestler’s strong palm at his neck 


‘lithe later. 
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and corrected his manners. The reward that ‘he; 
received compensated for all that they had t- go 
thrcugh. I, with the help of the ayah, was damp- 
ing the things as they arrived witout the shgitet 
knowledge of how many were left behind. I 
thanked my stars when I found all were safe and 
my husband was free from his worries. 

The next memorable train journey witl tke 
artist was when I want to Calcutta for my sizer's 
wedding. This time also a friend intervened ard 
volunteered to reserve a compartment thrcugh 
Thomas Cook & Sons. My husband expressed his 
grateful thanks but he had learnt the lesson -ro.n 
his previous experience not to depend on oth: s .n 
these matters. He therefore took extra cautior ard 
made his own arrangements for reservatica .n 
spite of the friend's assurance to take un the 
responsibility. Now this friend happened to »e a 
young air pilot. While flying low over the sity, 
he gct involved in an accident just a day o` tvo 
before our departure. The news was publishzl .n 
all the papers. My husband enquired and `: urd 
that though the aircraft was burnt, the frienu was 
safe in bed with minor ‘injuries. * 

It never occurred to us for a moment that 
this could affect our journey in any way. Oz tie 
day we were to leave, the artist was as ust.] at 
the station long before the scheduled time ard 
for once. atleast this was to our advantage. I and 
my son did not accompany him but follov:d a 
On my arrival I found a creat 
commotion at the station and my husbanc was 
the pivot on which the wheels turned. "Vkat 
happened was this. Since our compartmen. was 
reserved by two persons in the name of one and 
one of them was disabled by accident, the mznace- 
ment took it for granted that the other p:rsən 
would not travel and cancelled our reservzticn. 
As matters stood, it was not possible for them to 
gie us a full compartment but they could p vide 
us with berths in different bogies. The artici was 
completely upset, There was one first class coupe 
attached to the train next to which there «as a 
compartment with four berths one of whica was 
vacant. My husband demanded that coupe fcr his 
son, his wife and the ayah whereas he szid he 
would occupy the berth in the next compar-ment. 
Brt the coupe had already been taken possession 
of by an English military officer of high zank. 
He refused to budge from there though hs vas 
shown a berth in a bigger carriage. His idez vas 
to have the benefit of travelling alone. He vas 
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cuite sure that if he occupied one of the berths 
tze entire coupe would automatically be under his 
cisposal. That was the time when every white 
man was next in importance to the King, more so 
ii he happened to be a military official. The 
siation staff did all it could to persuade him to 
go to the bigger compartment but it was of no 
avail When they failed in their efforts my 
husband tried to appeal to the chivalry of a 
e-ntleman by asking for a favour explaining our 
difficulties. Evidently that white officer failed to 
urderstand why an Indian should be so particular 
azout the comfort of his wife and child and 
tarned a deaf ear. Moreover, he was vulgar 
erough to make an.impolite remark which was 
meant to be an insult to the womanhood of India. 


Deviprosad's patience was tried to the limit. 
E» realised that his civility was not appreciated. 
I was taken as a weakness. In pursuance of which 
he had to change his method of approach. He 
gasped the offcer's wrist with his strong hand. 
lhe pressure of the wrestler's grip produced the 
desired effect., Probably it made the official 
realise that self-respect was not the monopcly of 
a-y particular race and he left the coupe with- 
oct any more fuss. We then settled down in the 
little compartment with all sorts of instructions 
from my husband as to how to travel when the 
country was in a state of war. I am talking about 
ths time when Britain was at war with Germany 
(World War II) and India was still an integral 
part of the British Empire. 


Nothing untoward happened till the next 
»-»ning when we arrived at the station where we 
were to have dinner. No restaurant car was 
atached to the train during those days. Cne had 
tc go to the station refreshment room for meals. 
Owing to the black-out system the station was 
vezy dimly lighted. I do not know the reason why 
yu train did not touch the platform. We were 
sx3ected to cross the line and go over to the 
3.stform if we desired to have our dinner st the 
stztion. My husband could not approve of this 
i¢sa. He got down from the compartment, stood 
93 the railway line with his arms akimbo in a 
“ny will be done" sort of attitude and ordered 
jns of the passing waiters to bring dinner to our 
secriage. The waiter replied that he had no 
‘rstructions to serve emeals in the compartments 
and went his way. A fellow passenger a military 
officer from Bengal, was going to the refreshment 
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room. He very kindly offered to help us. A little 
while later however he came back unsuccessful 
and confirmed what the waiter had said. Two 
European gentlemen were travelling with the 
artist.‘ He requested them to look after his 
luggage and then marched off aggressively towards 
the refreshment room. I apprehended trouble. A 
few minutes later the artist was with us with two - 
waiters carrying dinner trays.*Having performed 
what seemed an impossible task, he sat down to 
his repast with a significant ‘hum.’ 

On our way back from Calcutta we had to 


‘encounter the same problem, whether to go 


to the refreshment room or have the lunch brought 
to us. Since it was broad daylight and the train 
was standing next to the platform, I suggested 
that we leave our luggage in charge of the ayah 
and walk up to the refreshment room. But that 
was not to be. Once more the martial spirit ‘of 
the artist was roused. He was in his travelling 
dress which consisted of a khaki pyjama and a 
sleeveless upper garment of the same texture and 4 
a wooden sandal Without the least hesitation he 
got down as he was, making the platform resound 
with the noise of his sandals which worked as a 
drum to announce his approach. 

I noticed from the window of my carriage 
a gentleman from the first class compartment 
next to us gallivanting on the platform in fruit- 
less attempt to get his food brought to his place. 
I therefore had no hope of my husband succeed- 
ing. But he did, and when I asked him how he 
managed where others failed, this is the descrip- * 
tion he gave me of his conquest : he went straight 
inside and asked the manager of the meals depart- 
ment in a most imperative tone to send food for 
two persons to his compartment immediately. 
The place was then crowded with European 
military men who were sitting at their lunch. 
They were taken aback by the sudden apprence 
of this strange figure and remained staring at 
him. ‘The manager must have been deceived by 
the artist’s Khaki dress and commanding attitude, 
for he was all eagerness to oblige him. Before, 
any of the inmates could come back to their! 
senses our friend had accomplished his job and 
returned to us. 

You must be wondering, by now how I could 
survive the shocks of such idiosyncrasies. All I 
can say is that though I am frail in body, no 
match for my strong husband, my nerves are 
undoubtedly gifted with abnormal strength. . 








NATIONAL DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
By KARUNA K. NANDI 


We have already, in a recent issue of 
this Journal, discussed at some consider- 
able length, the achievements and failings 
of the first two Plans, -their impact on 
national income incidences, and the 
so far made in this connec- 


progress 
tion, towards a self-generating and 
self-sustaining national economy. The 


Third Plan was claimed to have been 
formulated with an obviously overwhelm- 
ing industrial bias with this end in view, 
that is with the objective of taking the 
country as rapidly as possible on to a 
stage of offtake at which it would be 
possible to induce the desired  self- 
generating dynamics in the national eco- 
nomy. But the actual and potential en- 
vironment in which this current Plan was 
expected to be implemented has, in the 
meanwhile, very materially altered in view 
of the grave national crisis posed by the 
present open and unprovoked armed in- 
vasion of the country by Chinese expan- 
sionists. The Plan, therefore, has to be not 
merely reoriented, as suggested by the 
National Development Council, to meet 
the present emezgency, but it would also, 
it is obvious, have to be substantially re- 
cast both with regard to its objectives as 
well as its priorities, in the present altered 
circumstances of the country. Planning, it 
is obvious, will now have to cover a far 
more comprehensive field and its imple- 
mentation inspired by an urgency and the 
need for far greater measures of effective- 
ness, efforts in this connection being direct- 
ed towards meeting the overwhelming prio- 
rity that the defence of the country has 
now made essential Development and 
defence are, it is clearly understood, neither 
contradictory to each other nor contradictory 
as regards their objectives. It is obvious 
that ^ country which has not the strength 


to defend effectively its integrity agains 

enemy invasion can either be expected tc 
have the strength to develop effectively it; 
economie potentials towards greater £n 
developing national prosperity. Nor cau 
the need for sustained defence efforts b? 
considered to create a climate which woall 
be regarded as being uncongenial for dev: - 
lopment planning. What is really needed 
is to so dovetail the two into each other 
in such a manner that the one may sus 2-9 
the other, so that Planning may effective y 
cover the essential and immediate reqvir-- 
ments of defence needs and, in the process, 
continue to sustain the dynamics of dsvs- 
lopment at the same time. 


Third Plan Industrial Targets 


With a view to arrive at a correct as3e: s- 
ment of the actualities of the present sita- 
ation and immediate defence needs, ii 
should be helpful to study the targets aid 
priorities that have been allocated tc :n- 
dustry under the Third Plan. The Third 
Plan envisages fresh investments oz the 
order of Rs. 2,993 crores towards ihe 
achievement of the physical targets sət in 
the Plan programme for industries zac 
minerals. The estimated foreign excka: ge 
component of this investment is caleta- 
ted to comprise approximately Rs. 1,33€ 
crores. The estimate of investment tius 
formulated envisages the ultimate ch*sc- 
tives of the Plan in this behalf, bu- -he 
actual allocations in the public and private 
sectors respectively representing resoJr-e: 
expected to be immediately available, ag 
gregate Rs. 2,570 crores,—Hs. 1,470 crcre: 
(excluding Rs. 50 crores to be transfer-ec 
to the private sector) for the public s2c.o: 
and Rs. 1,100 crores fog the private s2c.or. 
The breakdown of the estimates are cetail- 
ed in the following table :— 


— 
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Table I 


Estimate of Investment in Industries and Minerals in the Third Plan. 


(In Rs. Crores) 


Item. Publie Sector 


Total Foreign 


Ex. 
A. New Investments— 
(i) Mineral Deve- 
lopment 478 290 
(ii) Industries’ Deve- 
lopment 1,330 660 
Total 1,808 860 


B. Replacements 


The sources of supply of investable 
zunds for financing fixed assets develop- 
ent in the private sector to provide the 
resources as estimated above and tke pro- 
zortion of. contribution expected to he 
available from difference sources are de- 
'ailed as under: 


Table II 


Sources of Funds for Industrial and 
Mineral Development 


(In Rs. Crores) 


Sources. Estimated 
Funds 
Institutional agencies 130 


L2 


Direct Loan participation by 
Central & State Governments 





and other assistance 20 
e News Issues T x 200 
2. Internal Resources (net, after 
accounting for repayment lia- 
bilities) js bs 600 
c. Direct Foreign Credit partici- 
pation in Capital 309 
Total 1,250 


The above table discloses a gap of 
is 100 crores between the estimate of in- 


Total: Public and : 
Private Sectors 4 


Private Sector 








Total Foreign Total Foreign 
Ex. Ex. 
60 28 538 228 
1,125 450 2,455 1,110 
118 —— 478 — 290 1338 
150 50 150 50 


vestments and resources expected to be, 
available in the private sector programme 
comprising a total investment of Rs. 1,350 
during the Plan. 


Metallurgical Industries 


Especial emphasis has, very pertinently, 
been laid upon the development of metall- 
urgical industries and very high priorities 
allocated thereto. In the steel industry, for 
instance, the targets proposed have been? 
placed at a gross 10.2 million tons ingot- 
steel capacity and 1.5 million tons addi- 
tional pig iron capacity. "The gross steel 
capacity in the country already developed 
comprises 6.2 million tons, 3 millions in the 
private sector and 3.2 millions in the 
publie sector. The Third Plan programme, 
therefore, envisages raising of this capacity 
by a further 4 million tons. One of the im- 
portant requirements of the Third Plan pro- 
gramme in this behalf was, naturally, the: 
assumption that rapid achievement of pro-! 
duction potentials to conform to laid down 
capacity would be effected as a basic 
take-off towards the further expansion of 
capacity envisaged in the Third Plan. This 
would be considered essential not merely 
for fulfilling the basic objectives of the 
Second Plan, but for the further expansion 
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of capacity based upon the already esta- 
blished public sector projects, but also 
those new plants projected to be erected at 
Bokaro in Bihar and, possibly, also a 
lignite-based one in Neyvelli in Madras. 
As already stated ahove, the capacity 
already laid down aggregates 6.2 million 
tons,—3 millions in the private and 3.2 
"million tons in the publie sector. The esti- 
mate of requirements of steel during the 
Third Plan to implement the targets en- 
visaged in industrial and mineral develop- 
ment, it has been estimated, would call for 
a minimum supply of 28.9 million tons in 
terms of ingot production. Having regard to 
the already existing capacity in the country, 
it should have been possible for the indi- 
genous producers to cover this demand in 
ful, but cautiously estimating prospects, 
the Planning Commission had laid down 
total availability of steel in the country 
from indigenous sources at a gross 24.1 
million tons over the entire Plan period. 
Later reassessments have, however, led the 
Planning Commission to revise these esti- 
mates, and the current expectations are 
represented in the following table: 


Table III. 


Estimates of.Requirements and Production 
‘of Steel during the Third Plan 


(In million ingot tons) 


Year Require- Produc- Gap 
ments tion 

1961-62 4.3 2.9n 1.4 
1962-63 9.4 4.0 1.4 
1963-64 — 5.8 4.4 1.4 
1964-65 6.6 5.0 1.6 
1965-66 7.2 9.8 1.4 
Total 28.9 22.1 6.8 


It would, thus be seen that as a result 
of the current reassessment of prospects of 
steel production in the country as arrived 
at by the' Planning Commission experts, 
leaves a gap of.something like 30 per cent 
between existing officially laid down capa- 
city and actual production expectations. 
The load of short falls in steel carry almost 
disastrous implications, Some measure of 
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the burden of this short-fall would te 
evident from the fact that for less thar a 
million tons of steel imports in 1961-22, 
foreign exchange bills to cover them 
aggregated very nearly Rs. 80 crorss. 
To cover the gap between actual requi-2- 
ments of steel for implementing the targaz 
of the Third Plan and estimated actual inii- 
genous production during the period by im- 
ports alone would call for a foreign ex- 
change outlay of more or less Rs, 550 crorss. 
There was some talk, earlier, in the ccr- 
text of these later assessments, that the Third 
Plan programmes would have to be re-dravn 
to correspond with the actual indigenc:s 
supplies of the requisite quantum of steel, 
especially having regard to the mounting 
foreign exchange difficulties during tze 
period corresponding with the commenc-- 
ment of the Third Plan. 


The national emergency since occasio-- 
ed by large-scale Chinese invasion of tit 
country has made it necessary to do a cer- 
tain measure of rethinking in this connec- 
tion. The need for gearing  developme-t 
programmes to immediate and overwhelr-- 
ing defence needs would seem to make tae 
need for supply. of steel even more urge-t 
than before. The obvious remedy wou.d 
seem to be to sufficiently energize our ex-t- 
ting steel plants to reach capacity produz- 
tion às early as possible. . The various stezl 
plants in the country, in both the privazs 
and the publie sectors have, no doubt, pled- 
ged their all-out endeavour to achieve th::, 
but results woud seem to be still doubtft 
as to the extent to which this may le 
depended upon to be fulfilled. The abilit,, 
however, to reach capacity production levzi 
in conformity with the potentials alreacy 
developed in this behalf, would seem to te 
of the most vital moment, especially 4: 
this juncture when steel has to ke 
provided in requisite quantities in 
meet the immediate and inescapable: 
needs of defence production for whic- 
it is a basic producer-material  ; anz 
to otherwise procure which it would ca. 
for a heavy outlay in foreign exchange 
which the country, simply, is not able t- 
afford at the present moment. Already 
our resources in -this behalf are beinz 
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necessarily burdened by the need for pro- 
curement of arms and other modern fight- 
“xg equipments from abroad and, although, 
ze U.S.A. and Britain are generously pro- 
viding all the aid and assistance we could 
-easonably hope for without prior settle- 
—ent of the terms of payment, the eventual 
-2ed to cover this obligation would be bound 
-o place heavy additional strains upon our 
~ational resources. The need to conserve 
sar foreign exchange resources and, as an 
sssential element in the process to elimi- 
nate further avoidable foreign exchange 
commitments by all-out . development, of 
production potentials in respect of already 
laid-down national potentials would, in the 
=reumstances, seem to be of extremely 
irgent moment. Steel and other vital produ- 
cer-resourees which enter so urgently into 
iefence-production needs are, obviously, 
pivotal in this connection. The capacity 
which has already been laid down at such 
-savy expense of resources and effort must, 
-herefore, be utilized to the fullest extent 
>Ë its poentials for the purpose. 


Further Expansion of Steel Capacity 


One of the necessary conditions justi- 
Zying construction of further steel plants as 
zrojected in the Third Plan and in addition 
-> the 6.2 million tons already laid down, 
as observed earlier in this context, 
was considered by an important school of 
:zconomists in the country, to be the deve- 
lopment of actual production potentials to 
conform with the laid down capacity and, 
in this view of the question, a great deal of 
doubt seemed to prevail in certain quarters, 
zs to the wisdom of further expansion of 
capacity in the Third Plan until this condi- 
tion had been fully met. In the altered 
eonditions of the national climate, and the 
reassessments of the country’s needs for 
" defence reinforcement, ete., although doubts 
as regards the wisdom of expanding steel 
capacity by the projected further 4 million 
zons per year would seem to have been re- 
moved, that it can and should be done only 
upon the basis of igimediate exploitation of 
»roduetion dynamics to the level of the al- 
ready available capacity, has become all 
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the more urgent to fully ensure. Not 
merely to effectively fight and liquidate 
the currently mounted armed offensive 
against the country by an enemy aggressor, 
which is no doubt immediate and urgent, 
but also, at the same time to take timely 
measures against apprehensions of future 
such eventualities from potential enemies, 
we must have the resources to produce 
more steel than the already available capa-* 
city would enable us to provide. This 
would be needed not merely for what is 
loosely termed as defence production." 
The varied needs of modern defensive pre- 
paration calls for a corresponding variety 
of supply needs not merely on the actual 
lines of armed defence-reinforcements, but 
also of civilian use in large measures, all of 
which will need large quantities of steel to 
provide. 


This need is not merely urgent and calls- 
for large quantities of what is known as 
ordinary steels, but also for a variety of 
alloy and special steels which enter vitally 
into the production of armaments and other 
defence needs. Their use in modern indus- 
trial construction and equipment building 
is also extensive and of a varied nature. It 
was estimated in the Third Plan, that for 
the programmes of industrial and mineral 
development in the Plan, the country would 
need, ky the end of the Plan period steels 
of these categories of an aggregate quantum t 
of some 200,000 tons per annum; comprising 
tool steels, construction sheets, stainless 
steels and die and other alloy steels, which 
would progressively increase to some 
389,000 tons by about the end of 1970. The 
Third Plan put down development of capa- 
city in the public sector for these kinds of 
steels at the Durgapur Alloy Steel Project, 
which envisages a gross 48,000 capacity at 
the present moment and which would be 
capable of being doubled at the very next 
stage. Some capacity in this behalf is also? 
being developed in the private sector, not- 
ably by the Tatas at their Jamshedpur 
Steel Works, which is expected to have an 
initial capacity of some 50,000 tons. As 
already observed, the estimate of needs for 
special and alfoy steels at 200,000 tons by 
1965 and 389,000 tons by 1970, did not obvi- 
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ously take into account the urgent needs 
of defence production which have obtruded 
in the meanwhile upon these estimates and 
it is understood that investigations are al- 
ready under way for meeting this suddenly 
developed additional but vital need as far 
as possible by corresponding expansion of 
originally projected capacity in this behalf 
in the Third Plan. While the Tatas are 
expected to provide their own resources 
and procure the necessary foreign collabo- 
ration for covering the foreign exchange 
element in the investment which they have, 


of course, already successfully done, ‘the 
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Durgapure Alioy Steel Plant. (already the 
capacity is said to have been decided t5 be 
raised from the initially projected 43,000 
tons to 57,000 tons) will call for an cutlay 
of Rs. 50 crores with a Rs. 20 crores fc-eign 
exchange component. This will be fi-ther 
supplemented, it has been projected, tx the 
Ordnance Factories, mainly in the catzgory 
cf construction sheets and spring stee ., by 
another 50,000 tons by the end of the Plan 
period. The projects for Alloy and S2scial 
steels thus included in the Third Plar pro- 
grammes are represented in the follc-ving 
table : 


jl Table IV 


Eestimated Demand and Indigenous Outputof Alloy and Special Steels 


. Category Estimated Demand 
1965 + 1970 
tons tons 

Tool Steels 42,000 70,000 
Construction Sheets 100,000 241,000 
Stainless Steels 50,000 - 60,000 

Die & Other l 
Alloy Steels 8,000 10,000 
Total 200,000 389,000 


Gross Total Estimated 
Cacacity : All Categories : 


Output Capacity in Public & Private Sec ors 


i Durgapur Ordance Private Sector 
tons . tons tons 

13,000 ys E 
17,500 
17.500 

=  — 800 

— * 48,000 50,000 50,000 

148,000 by 1965 


^ 





Non-ferrous Metals _ 


Non-ferrous metals also constitute an im- 
portant arm of development in the mine- 
ral industries with a high ptoential of 
defence requirements. An important place 
has been assigned to Aluminum, with a 

projected expansion of capacity to 87,500 
~ tons at the end of the Plan period, and Elec- 
trolytic Copper production is to be under- 
taken for the first time and account for a 
total annual capacity of 11,500 tons. Zinc 


capacity has been projected at a level of 
15,000 tons. 


Coal : 


, 


In the vital industry*of coal mining 
Third Plan projects have been formulated 


and revised several times, until now ihey 
have been geared to a target of 107 mi. ion 
tons annually by the end of the Third Flan 
period. The coal industry has been suffecing 
from a measure of indifference w-ich 
would seem to have been amazingly cem- 
placent in terms of the measure of deve_op- 
ment planning envisaged in the First -wo 
Plans. It was not really until the second 
year of the Second Plan that some atz2n- 
tion was accorded to this vital secto- of 
the country's basic producer industry znd 
development measures for expansion Tro- 
jected, mainly in the newly organized pb- 
lic sector under the aegis of the Naticaal 
Coal Development Corporation, witk a 
certain measure of additional responsibility 
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assigned to the already operating private 
sector. By 1961-62, although the private 
sector has almost fully met its obligations 


in this behalf, the publie sector was unable 


to zeach within a reasonable measure of 
its targets. In the Third Plan the private 
secior’s assignments in the almost doubled 
targets of the Plan although very substan- 
tiel in terms of its res€urces and, especially, in 
the negligible measure of assistance expected 
tc “ze provided to it, the role of the public 
secior remains overwhelmingly more im- 
portant in terms of new developments, al- 
the_gh its ability, having regard to per- 
fcr-iances during the first year of the Third 
Pan, to fulfil its obligations would seem 
tc oe in grave doubt. The responsibilities, 
respectively, of the private and public sec- 
tcrs, for coal output during the Third Plan, 
have been placed at approximately 38.8 and 
65.2 million tons. In the Second Plan pro- 
g"zmmes it was placed at 16.15 million tons 
which included 2.6 million ions, for the 
Government's Singareni group but actual 
przduction in [960-61 aggregated only 10.16 
n..lion tons, while it fell further to just 
over 8.50 million tons in the following year. 
I- comparison, the private sector perform- 
anw was commendably adequate; against 
a ;arget of 45 million tons it turned over 
44.26 million tons in 1960-61 and 45.62 
million tons in the following year. The 
performance in the first 4 months of the 
yesr 1962-63, which are. now available, 
pc: an even more dismal picture against 
t72 overwhelmingly increased assignments 
cÍ the public sector of 38 million tons, and 
eppeared to be 3.34 million tons, against 
t2= private sector output of 16.34 million 
t--s during the same period, which com- 
pares immensely more favourably to its 
czignment for developing outpuot to the 
level of 68 million tons by the end of the 
—aird Plan. 

Ihe vital role of the coal industry in 
ze especial context of the country’s 
defence requirements would be obvious 
xm the fact that even apart from the ad- 
tional burdens. that would be bound to 
se placed upon the industry in the context 
af our present-natignal emergency, the 
ordinary burdens laid upon it by the Third 
-.31 programmes would, in themselves, be 
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fairly Leavy. The railways, for instance, 
somewhat inadequate in terms of projected 
Third Plan developments as their capacity 
would be bound to prove, would be expect- 
ed to consume approximately 21 million 
tons of coal by the end of the Plan period. 
The expanded steel industry would con- 
sume another 25 million tons annually, and 
the demands of the Power industry are 
estimated to rise to 12 million tons annu- 
ally. “he demands of other industries in 
both the producer and the consumer sec- 
tors, as well as for domestic consumption, 
are also expected to rise correspondingly, 
and the total burdens on the coal industry 
would cover every ounce of the 107 million 
tons of annual production projected in the 
Plan to cover their basic minimum needs. 

Especial consideration needs to be 
accorded to immediately develop our trans- 
port potentials in this connection, not mere- 
ly to cover the developing burdens of 
economic and indusrial development, but 
in the urgent context of the overwhelming 
needs of defence which have now so sud- 
denly obtruded upon our means of survival 
and which, it appears, we are not at all 
fully prepared to meet. The ‘importance 
of development of coal output becomes all 
the more urgently important in the far 
wider contexts of defence production, 
transport of arms, equipments, supplies 
and personnel etc. The increased tempo 
of the dynamics as well increased capacity 
of transport is a vital requirement of 
national defence and cannot be neglected 
under any circumstances. The need, there- 
fore, would seem to be overwhelming for 
increasing the tempo of expansion in coal 
outpu: and, if necessary, to meet urgent and 
immediate needs of the emergency that has 
now arisen, the Government’s present 
dependence on the obviously less dynamic 


` public sector eliminated by correspondingly 


increesed assignments to the more vigorous 
private sector. The private sector, it has been 
estimated, will already have needed new 
investments of the order of some Rs. 88 to 90 
crores to cover its original assignments in 
the Third Plan, which may have to be fur- 
ther raised at that immediate defence needs 
may place additionally upon it. Obviously, 
it would need a measure of assistance from 
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Government which must be placed at its 
disposal. 


Engineering Industries 


In the engineering industries’ sector, 
the Third Plan programmes envisage con- 
centration of public sector resources upon 
the manufacture of heavy machinery, min- 
ing machinery and equipments manufac- 
ture, heavy machine building, etc. while 
to the,private sector is left the responsibi- 
lity for developing an extensive range of 
manufactures including tractors, diesel 
engines, constructional equipments, power 
distribution and measurement equipmments 
(transformers upto a capacity of 33 kV), 
cables and wires, locomotives, freight 
wagons, passenger coaches, commercial 
vehicles, new plants for setting up new 
units of sugar, cement, paper, textile and 
other industries, boilers and small machine 
tools, consumable stores, durable consumer 
goods etc. The respective roles of the 
private and public sectors in this field of 
industrial development are estimated to 
be complementary to each other and an 
extensive range of basic industries  deve- 
loped to cover developing needs of industry. 


. An important project is the diversifi- 
cation of the capacity of the public sector 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works to enable 
it to go into Electric Locomotives manu- 
facture to conform with the developing 
needs of electrification of rail traction. 
The traction motors for the. purpse wouid 
be manufactured and supplied by the pub- 
lic sector Bhopal Heavy Electricals and 
the capacity for manufacturing diesel- 
electric and diesel-hydraulic locomotives is 
expected to be developed at the Chittaran- 
jan Works. The capacity of the diesel- 
electric locomotive project estimated at 
140 units per annum would be expected to 
provide an annual turn-over of Rs. 10 
crores. 


Ship Building 
Significant developments have also 


been envisaged in the country’s ship build- 
ing capacity, and the Hindusthan Shipyard 
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at Vishakapattanam has been under expen- 
sion to enable it to produce ships iz “ne 
range of 50,000 to 60,000 d.w.t., per amum. 
A dry dock at Vishakapattanam and an 
additional shipyard at Coachin, and cazacity 
for manufacturing marine diesel engines 
are among the additional projects in tie 
Plan in this field of development. 


. The extension of the country's shp- 
buiding capacity and  ancillory fac it es 
and equipments to conform would, emeti- 
ally at this time of national emergency, 
seem to be of the . greatest moneat, 
and would seem to call for immediate aid 
urgent concentration of effort. 


Further developments projected in tie 
Plan include expansion of capacity for 
structural fabrication, manufacture of tres- 
sure vessels and heat exchangers for tue 
chemical industries, precision instrumen s, 
compressors and pumps, ball and  r-lisr 
bearings and a variety of other items 


Adjustment of Industrial Plan to 
Defence Needs 


The projects in the field of engineerirg 
industries, almost as much as in the bos: 
producer industries like steel,.coal and 
power, have an immediate and vital beerirg 
upon present emergency national defenc> 
needs. These can and must be adjusted t3 
conform to urgent defence needs and <i is 
important to press the services of the con- 
stitutionally more vigorous and faster- 
moving private sector to these require- 
ments in, perhaps, even larger measure ibaa 
the reliance placed upon the public se2:o> 
alone. Thus, the immediate and urgen: 
need for the manufacture of tanks anc 
armoured cars, of which our present -e- 
sources are: ridiculously, inadequate, coic 
be very largely and rapidly met by adjust- 
ing the resources and experience of vae 
builders of railway wagons and coaches to 
this field of manufacture. Very little acci- 
tional equipments ‘and practically’ no im- 
portant measure of reorgpnization . shou.d 
be needed to enable fhe factories used <o 
manufacturing wagons and coaches to suz- 
cessfully divert their manufacturing p-o- 
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gzzmme to meet this immediate defence 
reed. In the field of manufacture of other 
ce“ence equipments also as, for instance, 
;ezps and other motorized military road 
crensport ete., the services of the engineer- 
ing industries in both the private and the 
zublie sectors could be of immense assist- 
ance, especially in the speeding up of the 
empo of production for vitally needed 
equipments and supplies. 


The necessary adjustments needed to 
speed this up, should not call for any very 
lerge measure of reorganization of equip- 
rants, flow sheets or assembly lines, or for 
a great deal of additional capital  invest- 


ment., Even if this were needed, the urgency: 


af action in this behalf would still seem to 
ce inescapable. What is really needed im- 
mediately and urgently is the appropriate 
~eorientation of both purpose and outlook 
-n official and non-official quarters alike, 
and the necessary determination to bring 
tnis about without the least avoidable 
delay. Any further comment should be 
entirely A to emphasize the needs 
of the hour. 


Consumer Industries 


The strategy of modern „defence pre- 
paredness is such that it becomes as vitally 
essential that the lines of civil supplies, 
especially in the primary consumer sectors, 
are left unbroken and their flow unham- 
gered, as it is to keep the front lines of 
fighting formations kept adequately sup- 
plied with armaments, equipments and the 
host of other items of requirements that 
have to be provided to keep the army, able, 
alert and capable of instant mobility as 
may be demanded by circumstances. The 
needs of active armed defence in the face 
of enemy invasion would, naturally, place 
the severest strains upon these lines and 
the unbroken flow of goods and services, 
especially in the matter of  co-ordnating 
various branches of industry and commerce 
and the appropriate allocation of products 
to active defence amd essential m supply 
needs. 

The creation of the recent new Ministry 
of Economie and Defence Co-ordination at 
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the Centre is, perhaps, désigned to fulfil 
this vital need. The responsibilities and, 
necessarily also the powers of the new 
Ministry of Co-ordination, would have ine: 
vitably to cut across several ministries in 
the Union Government like, for instance; 
the Ministry of Heavy Industries, Com 


merce and Industry, Ministry of food and : 


Agriculture, the Ministry of Commuica- 
tions and Transport and several other 
ministries of the Government, There 
seems to be a school of opinion even among 
members of Parliament who appear to have 
been viewing this new creation with a 
certain measure of disfavour and apprehend 
possibilities of conflict and cleavage when 
the decisions of the new Ministry of Co- 
ordination may impinge upon the preroga- 
tives of these various other ministries of 
the Government. They seem to favour 
more the age-worn method of Co-ordination 
of essential economic functions and produc- 
tion and supplies through sub-committees 
and consultative committees etc. They 
have, however, proved always to be rather 
slow-moving and presumably unsuited to 
the needs of snap decision and fast action 
in times of a fighting war like the one the 
country has been compelled to face now from 
our Chinese invadors. Besides, it is expected 
that the constitutional responsibilities of 
individual ministries which may, in normal 
times, 
would, in present circumstances, produce 
larger measures of aggrement instead. 
It is not clear yet as to the specific 
allocation of subjects to the new Ministry 
which, it may be presumed, would 
gradually emerge with the developing exi- 
gencies of the present situation. Experi- 
ence under the British Parliamentary 
system might provide a valuable guide as 
to the range of responsibilities that this 
Ministry might be called: upon to under- 
take. 


The experiment of co-ordinating the 


functions of different. ministries can be 
said to have commenced in Britain as far 
back as 1986, when a new Ministry of 
Defence Co-ordination was appointed. It 
functioned for a comparatively short while, 
as did the later Secretary of State for Co- 
ordination of Transport, Fuel and Power, 


produce occasional controversies | 


alll 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE AND 


and the effort to co-ordinate the Food and 
Agricultural Policy of the Government un- 
der the Lord President of the Council. All 
these efforts at Co-ordination which func- 
tioned between the years 1936 and 1940 
proved controversial and comparatively 
short-lived. But the later exigencies of 


. the Second World War which made it 


* 


ma 


necessary to co-ordinate the functions of 
several ministries in the War Cabinet 
through a Minister of Production and 
which functioned between the years 1942 
and 1945, proved an outstanding success es- 
pecially when Mr. Oliver Lyttelton assum- 
er charge of the office after Lord Beaver- 
brook’s resignation. Mr.  Lyttelton's res- 
ponsibilities were never very precisely 
defined, presumably to provide scope for a 
measure of flexibility to meet varying and 
developing exigencies of the War as cir- 
cumstances would portend. There is no 


- Substantial reason why the new portfolio 


assigned to Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari can- 
not function as successfully in a like man- 
ner, although necessarily the British ana- 
logy may not wholly apply in this case. 
In any case, the new Minister of Economic 
and Defence Co-ordination would presum- 
ably funetion under the direct authority of 
the Prime Minister and should, thérefore, 


prove adequately effective. There is un- , 


doubtedly scope for a large measure of Co- 
ordination between the functions of the 
different ministries of the Government ior 
meeting immediate and urgent defence 
needs and to adjust and harmonize develop- 
ment projects, potentials and processes to 
this overriding emergency of the hour. 


m  —— 


Food And Agriculture 


In any consideration of our. immediate 
defence needs, the importance of reinforcing 
the food and agricultural sectors of 'the 
national economy is obviously of vital ur- 
geney. The Third Plan targets of food pro- 
duction have been placed at the level of 
100 million tons of cereals and pulses 
which, according to the estimates of the 
Planning Commission, would provide a 
daily per capita ration of .17 ounces. The 
Second Plan targets in this behalf were 80 
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DEVELOPMENT , PLÀNNING 


million tons, but actual achievements wer? 
in the region of a little. less than 70 mi:lion 
tons. Considerable doubts have been erier- 
tained, having especial regard to the skcrt- 
falls of the Second Plan in supply of vri- 


gation water and production of fertilizers, 


that the Third Plan targets in this bezal: 
could at all be reached. In fact, even 
achievement of the target of 100 milion 
tons would leave a considerable gap ve- 
tween demand and supply and a reassess- 
ment of Plan targets in this behalf alreidz 
undertaken has been endeavouring t» 
place this target at an evén higher level 
by a further 15 per cent. The need to zep 
up employment of resources and effor- to 
this vital sector of the economy is bath 
urgent and inescapable, Equally urgani 
would seem to be to step up production cf 
those ranges of agricultural raw mate- als 
as would be calculated to enter into imme- 
diate defefnce production and supply ne:d:. 
The new Ministry of Economic and De- 
fence Co-ordination in its Qepartmer. cf 
Supply could play a vital and  urgertl; 
needed effective role in this field. 


Of especial importance would seer- to 
be the need of co-ordinating and reinforcing 
supply not merely to meet requisite a:.ive 


» 


: to an adequate extent, but 





and, what would seem to be equally 
urgent and vital, to keep these latter sup- 
plies beyond the scope of operations of 
profiteers and black-marketeers. Here tke 
new Ministry of Co-ordination as a most 
vital and effective role to play and tke 
country’s active defence potentials  wculd 
be bound to be very largely conditioned 
by the measure of success that it may 
achieve in this behalf. 


Plan and National Defence | 


A picture hes been sought to be drawn, 
Inadequate in details as it necessarily 
must be, of the scope and processes of ovr 
current development planning in its vəla- 
tions to the immediaf® national defence 
needs of the country. It shsould be obvious 
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frcm the little that could be presented 
tere, that it would be suicidal to drop the 
Third Plan at this stage. As this article 
kas already been prefaced, the Plan can- 
rot be dropped without vitally affecting 
cur national defence potentials, but it is 
equally urgent that the programmes and 
targets of the Plan will have to be .re- 
ariented and, possibly also recast, in respect 
cf its objectives and priorities to cover a 
more comprehensive field of endeavour 
and effort and must be inspired by far 
greater measures of urgency towards in- 
creasingly larger measures of effectiveness. 
Flan priorities and targets will necessarily 
have to be adjusted and diverted to imme- 
diate defence production and. supply needs. 
Eut it has also to be realised with an 
equal sense of urgency that civil supply 
reeds have to be as urgently met for re- 
inforcing the national defence potentials. 

The Plan, therefore, has to be pro- 
czeded with, although it may be necessary 
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to reorient it to cover the more extensive 
grounds mentioned above. What is most 
urgently needed is the awareness that the 
first two Plans in the processes of their 
implementation have led to a great deal 
of avoidable wastage of ‘resources and 
material and to an undue concentration of 
wealth, income, power and prerogative. 
This must be obviated and necessary pre- 
cautions adopted to prevent further con- 
centration. The emergencies of war in the 
modern times call for long and sustained 
engagement over almost indefinite periods 
of time and adequate safeguards have to 
be provided to enable the country to meet 
its exigencies without demoralization and 
attenuation of strength not merely at the 
fighting front lines, but behind the lines 
as well among the civilian population of 
the country. .The process of development 
towards developing économic strength and 
industrial progress; is an essential condi- 
tion of national survival. 
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THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF INDIA LANGUAGES AND 
| LITERATURES 


By SUDHIR BEAHMO 


There is no hard and fast lines of demar- 
cation between any two Indian languages 
specially those of Northern India. Each one 
often intrudes imperceptibly ‘upon the 
other. It is often impossible to say exactly 
where the one ends and the other begins. 
It is complicated by immigration and emi- 
gration,—casual, periodic, temporary and 
permanent,—as also by the shifting dates of 
census and the change-over from the de 
facto to the de jure region. Immigration of 
speakers of one of the two competing 
languages and emigration of the other from 
‘a particular region complicates the problem. 
The problem is not absent in South India. 
Andhra lost the city of Madras because the 
percentage of Telugu Speakers had been 
decreasing, while that of Tamil speakers 
increasing during the last 70 years. 

No area in India can be said to be purely 
uni-lingual. The highest that can be said 
is that in some districts the percentage of 


speakers of a particular language is over | 


90 or 95. In other areas it is much less. 
‘The dominant language is often confined 
to a minority of the population. Within 
the same district one language is spoken in 
the eastern part and another in the western 
part: Sometimes the minority speaks and 
writes two or three languages or more local 
and tribal dialects, each different from the 
other. The matter is further complicated 
by varying densities of population. There 
are other difficulties too. 
The difficulties are there. 
of them in terms of simple linguistic majo- 
¿rity on minority even when the two neigh- 
bouring languages do not imperceptibly 
merge into each other, would be an over- 
simplification of the matter and a wrong 
approach to the problem. The ideal solu- 
tion would have been to leave no linguistic 
monorities in either A or B state and to try 
to make these areas as nearly equal io 
each other as far as possible, ie. to make 


But to think. 


the number of speakers and writers of £- 
left in state B equal to the number o- 
speakers of B left in State A. For there i: 
no reason why one language should -ose 
moze than the other. This would ordircri- 
ly be the principale applicable to all largu- 
ages. In a conflict between Tamil ənd 
Telugu, between Malayalam and Kanatcse, 
between Marathi and Gujarati, the aLov2 
principle would help tovestablish jus ic? 
and equity. In a conflict — between 
Hindi and other languages, speakers end 
writers of other languages have got t» 
learn Hindi which is now regarded as h> 
national language of India. Hindi to be h2 
national language, will have to continus to 
be written in Devanagari. The fact stated 
abcve relates only to the diversity of lan- 
gueges spoken and written in India. Murs 
should be unity or symbiosis in the thouzht 
contents of the literature of all languages 
in India. 

The biggest task in effecting a syrmbic- 
sis in modern Indian literatures is to -ro- 
claim the great truth of the basic unity cf 


l thought and ideals embodied in them end 


to.make it a part of our lives and of sur 
national consciousness. Time was w-ten 
Sanskrit was the dominant language ard it 
effected a cultural unity among the divers= 
communities and entities in India. Ter, 
for the last century and a half, English aas 
served the educated classes as the unifvin z 
culiural force. English did more. It rave 
us the impulse of modern thought waich 
flowered into the renaissance of all our 
literatures irrespective -of different langu- 
ages that prevail in many’ parts of Indie. 
It is all the more incumbent upon us to 
strengthen the basic cultural unity of our 
country. The great art is that which whil= 
it portrays in all its variety and splencour - 
the beauty, also unveil® the form and zat- 
tern, the infinite suggestiveness of the rul- 
tifcrm. Becoming, does also break thrceuga 
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to the fundamental unity and oneness of 
Being. In art as well as in life and in our 
every day living we have to keep alive unity 
edmidst diversity. | 

The different religious entities based on 
the Vedas, and Indian classics like the 
Puranas, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
end so on, form but one common factor of 
tae essential unity in Indian literature. The 


C:fferent linguistic and relgious entities of : 


India have produced separate  literatures 
which, however, reflect the fundamental 
unity underlying all the religions of India. 
Ii has, of course, gone a long way to modu- 
late the manners and customs of society 
rreaching duties of parents towards son, of 
sons to members of the family for years to 
come. Although the languages may differ, 


the fundamental idea expressed in Indian 
literatures is peculiarly grounded in Indian 
philosophy, religion and aestheties and has, 
therefore, a unity not found in the litera- 
tire of the west. It has, of course, a bene- 
f-cial effect on moral, cultural and ethical 
aspects of: Indian life. Our hearts are, 
therefore, refined with the feelings express- 
ed' in literature through various languages 
cf India. A catharsis of our emotions is 
effected and we become essentially Indian 
in spirit and culture breathing the moral 
and cultural atmosphere emanating from 
tae different literatures of India. 


The question is "What is the common: 


source ?” 
The answer was given more than 150 
years ago by Monier Williams and here it is: 


“India, though it has more than five 
Lundred spoken dialects, has only one 
szered language, and only one sacred litera- 
tare, accepted and revered by all adherents 
of Hinduism alike however diverse in race; 


dialect, rank, and creed. That language. 


is Sanskrit and that literature is Sanskrit 
Ixterature—the only repository of the Veda 
or ‘Knowledge’ in its widest sense ; the only 
vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy law, 
and mythology ; the only mirror in which 
a-l the creeds, opinions, customs, and usages 
of the Hindus are faithfully reflected ; and 
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vernaculars or for expressing important 
religious and scientific ideas." 

Six generations have gone by since 
Monier Williams made that observation. The 
material and mental environments have 
however, been changing from generation to 
generation. 

Does that Unity 

‘Yes’ 
Is Sanskrit the common source today for 
the different languages and literatures ? 

‘No’ 

How then is the Unity maintained ? 

Because the place of Sanskrit is occu- 
pied by English. English is the common 
source for all Indians whatever their differ- 
ence be in region, race, religion, creed or 


4 


language. TE 


last ? 


à 


: ' 
The similarity in the literatures of 


Modern India is all the more striking. The 
main features of the development of Modern 


Indian literatures, common to all the langu- à 


ages of our country may be noted as :— 

(i) Contacts and confliets with Western 
culture through the efforts of 
Christian missions and European 
trading companies and the conse- 
quent dawn of a Renaissance. 
Growth of national and moral con- 
sciousness in literature as a result 
of the Indian Renaissance and the 
national movements since the time 
of Raja Rammohun Roy. 


(ii) 


(iii) 
of the reformist movement in life 
and literature and birth of roman- 
ticism. 

Impact of Marxian ideology. 
Experiments to find new forms of 
expression for the complex experi- 
ences of modern ‘intellectual life 
under the influence of  literatures 


(iv) 
(v) 


: a: 
Reaction against moral austerities 


like those of T. S. Eliot and philoso- 


phers like Jean Paul Sartre; and, 
lastly, 
(vi) 
-~ trends with clearer ideals of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood after Independ- 
ence. 
So far we have investigated the com- 


(f we may be allód*ved a fourth metaphor) mon elements in the theme and the content 
the only quarry whence the requisite mate- of Indian Literature, but the similarity of 
rials may ‘be obtained for improving the forms: and style is no less striking. To all 


à 
‘Expansion of the national-cultural 
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the literatures of India, the poetic forms of 
Sanskrit, namely, the Mahakavya, the 
Khanda-kavya, the Muktka, the Katha and 
the Akhyayika, etc, the various forms of 
Apabhramsha poetry such as the  Charita- 
Kavya, the Prema-gatha (romance), the 
Rasa and the Pada, and so also some of the 
' patterns of Persian poetry have come down 
as a common heritage. Beside the varnika 
metres of Sanskrit, many a popular metre 
like the Doha and the Chaupai are the: 
favourite vehicles of Indian Poetry. In the 
modern times, the literary forms of the 
West, such as the lyric with all its sub- 
divisions namely the ode, the elegy, the 
sonnet blank verse have infiltrated into all 
our languages alike. 


Each literature has a sharp individuality 
stamped with the characteristics of its own 
region. The regions of Panjabi and Sindhi 
and of Hindi and Urdu are so mixed up, 
yet their individual characters cannot be 
mixed up. The social and cultural life of 
the Maharashtrians and the Gujratis is so 
common, yet can these two literatures be 
confused ? Similarly, the four South Indian 
languages come from the same stock, they 
are all Dravidian languages, yet can there 
be any mistake between Tamil and Kannada 
or between Telugu and Malayalam? The 
same is the case with the languages of 
Eastern India: Oriya and Assamese are 
deep-laden with Bengali, yet they have 
fully absorbed it in their textures and who 
can for a moment question their independ- 
ent status ? 

All these literatures have their own 
unmistakable distinctive merits: the San- 
gam Literature of Tamil, the Avadhana and 
Udahanana literature of Telugu, the San- 
desha-Kavya  (Message-Poetry) .and the 
Kilippatu (Parrot-Songs) as also the Mani- 
pravalam style (mixed style interwoven 
with Sanskrit and Malayalam) of Malaya- 
lam, the Pawaras (a form of the heroic 
ballad) of Marathi, the Akhyana and Phagu 
of Gujrati, the Bargeet and Buranji Litera- 
ture of Assamese, the ballads and poetical 
romances of Panjabi, the Ghazal of Urdu 


. 
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anl the Riti (a kind of rhetoricale-3ti- 
poetry) and Chhayavad Schools of Hinc 
poetry are some of the special feature: cf 
the various Modern Indian literatures 
which are remarkable in themselves. 

Yet, possibly, this distinction is no. of 
the essence. Just as Indian culture is ore 
in spite of a vast multiplicity of religious. 
ideologies and modes of living, in the ..ure 
way it is not difficult to discover the essen- 
tiel unity of Indian literature in the va-ie' y 
of languages and media of expression. -r 
a way, this fundamental unity of Indian .it2- 
rature is in no way less impressive hen 
its enormous variety and vastness. U-fcr- 
tunately, till we regained our independence, 
greater emphasis had been laid on the ele- 
ments of diversity. Its essential unity is 
yet to be revealed in its fullness. 

This requires, in the first instancz, an 
objective and systematie investigation irio 
the elements o2 uniy in variety and for that 
a basic change in our methods of study and 
research : will be mecessary.. An enruiry 
into any trend of Indian literature csnrot 
be eonfined to one language only, for such 
an enquiry will always be very incomylete. 
For example, if a researcher in Machura 
Ehakti confines his studies to  Hirdi or 
Eengali alone, he will not discover the 
whole reality: he will have to explor: the 
liieratures of Gujrati, “Oriya, Aassemese, 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam as 
well wherein this current flows with simost 
tae same force. There will be ‘obvzsusly 
many gaps in our study, if it is limi:ed to 
cne language only. 


A comparative study of the poems ased 
i2 the Ramayana and the Mahabharsta in 
Cifferent languages solves so many prcblems 
easily. There are countless designs a :he 
rlot-structures of our medieval rorsanzes 
which cannot be properly understood w-th- 
cut a close comparative study cf these forms 
im various Indian literatures. To appreciate 
the essential meaning of Sufi poetry, we 
shall have to traverse the realms of “orth- 
western literatures such as Kashmiri, Sindi, 
Panjabi and Urdu, besides Persian, of c2u-se. 


ENGLISH IN INDIA 
By N. NANJUNDA SASTRY 


` 
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Im was E. M. Forster who observed with real Western Culture on India was the impact of a 
co-cern a quarter of centuty ago, “you cannot dynamic society, of a modern! consciousness, on 
u2derstand the modern Indians unless you realise a „static society wedded to mediaeval habits of 
the: Politics occupy them passionately and cons- thought.”* This impact served in the long run to 
tar ly.” He was pained to see that “artistic pro- shake us out of our torpor, to widen our 
biems and even social problems—-yes, and even horizon, to broaden our mind and to deepen our 
ecc aomic problems—are subsidiary.” He was pre- understanding: This impact, be it remembered, 
ser at a meeting where the importance of English Was made possible by English. As British rule 
was Ciscussed and he found that “the debate, if [ came to be firmly established, the East India 
mey say so, continues, and into it, as into every Company turned their thoughts to the most 
thig, come politics.” This was before India important question of deciding the educational 
at:ained independence. Since then much water Pattern of the country. 

har flowed under the bridge. The importance of All educational work in India had come to 
En-lish for our allround progress has  beea a stand still owing to an irreconcilable difference 
rea'ised, though the place it should have in India of opinion in the committee of Public Instruction. 
rexains a moot question. The issue needs to be Five members were for maintaining and extend- 
vie ed from an academic angle, instead of from ing the old scheme of Oriental learning; the other 


a pzrely political point of view. 
English has been in use in India for nearly 


five were for imparting instruction in the higher 
branches in English. Macaulay’s view on the 


twc centuries. * It became all important when subject in’ his memorable note of 2nd February, 


the East India Company gained control 
over the whole country. The rulers naturally 
413.50sed"* the language on us since it would be 
of :dvantage to them. Looked at from another 
angie it was not an imposition at all. It was a 
nazal growth, something which grew out of 
thc prevailing conditions of the time. Political, 
ecoc-omic and commercial connections with the 
We : necessitated and encouraged the use of 
En-ish. It should be remembered that there was 
no popular" all-India language of the day which 
cou 1 satisfy external needs and internal require- 
mer s. There was, besides, a spread of education. 
The impact of the West on India was a mighty 
and fruitful impact. 
The impact brought two very different races 
togsther and this produced results of great 
imp-rt. “English literature and English political 
theuzht influenced a tiny fringe of those who 
hac learned English.”! But the masses were also 
affi--ed and even shaken because “the impact of 





"This is not historically correct. The intro- 
duction: cf English education in India had to be 
intensively fought for by Indians against British 
optton to the contrary. This fact has been fully 
autz=nticated by Major“B. D. Basu in his book, 
S n Under The East India Company— 

Bio: 


1835 is eminently apposite to the India of today 


where the contentions of over-zealous linguistic. 


loyalists are more acrimonious than ever. 
*(English) stand pre-emiment among the langu- 
ages of the West...... Whoever knows that 


language has ready access to all the vast intellec- 
tual wealth which all the wisest nations of the 
earth have created and hoarded in ninety gene- 
rations,..... In India...... the English tongue 


‘are in modern times memorable instances of a 


great impulse given to the mind of a whole 
society, of prejudice overthrown, of knowledge 
diffused, of taste purified, of arts and sciences 
planted in countries, which had recently been 
ignorant and barbarous...... I refer to the great 
Revival of Letters among the Western nations 
—— Had our ancestors acted as the Committee 
of Public Instruction has hitherto acted, had they 
neglected the language of Cicero and Tacitus, 
had they confined their attention to the old 
dialects of our island, had they printed nothing 
and taught nothing at the Universities but Chroni- 
cles in Anglo-Sexon...... would "England have 
been what she now is? What the Greek and 
Latin were to the contemporaries of More and 


Ascham, our tongug is to the people of India"? - 


In addition to increasing our awareness, 
English enabled us to have a wider reach. The 
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rich treasures of Sanskrit Literature were made perded, was successfully accomplished in the {irst 
available to the scholars of the West. This Indo- twc years. 
British intellectual. co-operation wrought a re- "India then turned to build a nation." Ary 
volution in Indian thought and letters. “The nation worth the name must have her proud ‘laz, 
introduction of English education into India has her inspiring anthem and her own lang-ag:. 
led to greater changes in Indian social economic Hindi was chosen as the national languag- of 
and political life and the Indian way of thought India. We should know it, use it and be proc of 
than any other single factor in India’s long it. The Central Government has been doing all 
" history.”t English thus not only deepened our in its power to make the language rich, portla-, 
understanding, but widened our horizon as well. effective and useful. In the changed context tke 
The three-phase Indo-British co-operation helped question naturally arises—what is the positicr. to 


1 


+ 


India attain the benefit of the three dimensions 


of lofty height, great breadth, and impressive 
depth. 


In the crucial years of our heroic struggle 
for independence it was English that forged the 
bonds of unity. The Indian National Congress 
which was the real Vox populii, consisted of 
well-read, eminent,  English-educated men. 
deliberations of the national Organisation were 
in English, and this not only made better under- 


, Standing possible, but helped to rally all Indians 


under one banner. The organisation grew from 
strength to strength and secured the support and 
sympathy of a large number of English-speaking 
peoples all over the world. 


Meanwhile rapid progress and significant 
and original research were made in physical, 
natural and social sciences, in technology and 
other fields of intellectual endeavour. We owe 
this progress to English. The Voice of resurgent 
India was heard in international councils and 
conferences. “The Cyclonic Hindoo”, Swami 
Vivekananda, took the countries he visited by 
storm. This truly international language, English, 
helped India drink deep at the stream of know- 
ledge and feel refreshed and  re-invigorated. 
“English has been the language of our modern 
cultural renaissance and nationalism, scientific 
endeavour and academic scholarship, administra- 
tion and diplomacy, courts and assemblies, the 
Commonwealth and a possible new World Order 
based on liberty and democracy.”® 


The attainment of independence in 1947, is 
a turning point in the eventful history of English 
in India, There was a natural, inevitable and 
understandable reaction to the use and continu- 
ance of this language in India. “Under the leader- 
ship of the Great triumvirate, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabbhai Patel, the initial 
task, on which the survival of the new State de- 


be eccorded to English ? 

The merit or competence of a language de- 
pencs upon its effectiveness and its useful-ss:. 
“The English language is spoken or read by th; 
largest number of people in the world for histori- 
cal, economie and political reasons ; but it mav 
also be true that it owes something of its ^id: 


The appeal to qualities and characteristics inherex in 


itself".* A few of these characteristics are it: 
extraordinary receptive and adaptable  he:cro- 
geneousness, simplicity of inflexion and relatively 
fixed word-order. eee 
a 

We can regard a language in one of twc 
ways—zither as a tool or as a spontaneous natu-al 
grow^h. If regarded as the former it should be 
sharp, handy and useful If regarded as the lazer 
it derives its strength and power from its envir: n- 
ment and mode of cultivation. One cannot fcrce 
its growth, nor make it yield its fruits before ts 
time. The plant is the promise of the bud, and tae 
bud taat of the fruit. English in India has alre_ly 
borne fruit. It would be wrong, grievously wroag 
indeed, to hack it or to dry it up before the new 
graft is strong enough to stand high and straigkt, 
is able enough to bear rich and succulent fruit. 

The problem at present is whether Engl.h 
should be continued as the official language -f 
the land and as the medium of instruction in the 
institutes of higher learning. “The continuaticn 
of English as the medium of instruction at tze 
University stage is a much simpler problem than 
the question of its continuation as the  offic.:l 
languaze”.® Jf English were discarded as the of- 
cial language, so runs the argument of a secti:a 
of the public. it would mean the ‘greatest hanc-- 
cap to a vast number. Hindi, these people say, has 
yet to become fit and strong and rich before i: 
can replace the all-useful language, English. Ba- 
replace it will Instead of hastening the pace, i 
would 5e wiser to allow tife language to grow, tc 
create a congenial atmosphere, to encourage 
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creative activity, to stimulate translation work, The argument that it is humiliation to use 
and to rationalise or simplify as far as possible a foreign language as the language of education 
he rules of grammar. The official language at any stage does not hold water. In the Temple , 
should, however, be the same all over India and of learning there is no individious distinction be- 
should be introduced, when it is done, at the same tween language and language, between subj ect and 
time in all parts of the country. subject. In India, we have been using English for 

The continuation of English as the medium such a long time that we have made it ours, have 
of instruction at the College and University levels adapted it and have cherished it. Countries whose, 
is a vital necessity at the present moment. The language is not English have adopted it as the 
medium of instruction, naturally means medium medium of instruction (Eire, French Canada, 
of examinations well The change to any’ other Scotland, Wales). In Japan, English is accorded 
language is not quite so simple as some imagine. a place of importance. 


The retention of English is imperative. “English The foregoing analysis leads us to conclude 
has been taught in this country for the last 150 that English should be allowed to continue as at 
years and any attempt to push it out now would present, “If Indians had not spoken English, my 
affect educational standards. The importance of own life would have been poorer"? The change- 
English was much greater today than at any time over to Hindi when it does come, should come 
before". There is perfect concurrence of opinion over the whole of India at the same time. A 
on this. In the words of Prime Minister Nehru, national language when fully and completely deve- 
"It is absolutely clear to me, and it is not an loped fosters unity, furthers progress, builds 
arguable matter, that scientific and technological strength and makes for emotional integration and 
training has to be given in English". In his patriotic pride. But one must wait till it is fully * 
powerful plea for the retention of English as the and completely developed, till it has built a great 
medium of ‘nstruction H. H., Jayachamaraja tradition of its own, till it becomes the natural 


Wodeyar said in Madras, ^We should carry on ang spontaneous  utterance of the people of the 
with English which has not only been our langu- land. 


age of education in the last century and a quarter, 


Ak mi ANA Daata aR A a Re a 


but has also become an outstanding language of l. Jawaharlal Nehru. | o, 

modern learning and world communication”. The 2. Ibid. —— 

University Grants Commission has pointed out 3. Maeaulay. 

after a careful scrutiny of the issue "that the 4. Prof Humayun Kabir. 

change-over from English to an Indian language : 2 i A. RN 

should be carefully prepared for . . . . We 7 E ' Wrei ig : n 
; Í . C. L. Wrenn. 

should like to emphasize that the medium. of 8. Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar- ` 

instruction is an academic and not a political 9. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

question". 10. E. M. Forster. | n 
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arch enemy of the  farmer—the desert uM 
which is an international pest. — 
Busy in the field round the clock 
men with 160 jeeps and technical | 
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„cides. These are the men who, work: 
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- Cooperation with farmers, prevent the “winger 


menace” from 
country, 


ravaging peoacue crops | in nthe! 
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UNPRECEDENTED MENACE 


| The menace this year, as we know, is unpre- 

cedented, infesting, as it did over 17,000 villages. 
- But thanks to the Anti-locust Organisation Wolke 
ing in the field, locust infestation has been kept 


P oci effective check by use of scientific methods — who coordinate the 


ike dusting BHC, and spraying aldrin and mecha- 
nical methods like trenching and burning. 
| Wherever ground. operations are difficult, aerial 
spraying is resorted to. — — 
Occupying a key role in these operations 
the vast desert tract is a network of outposts 
up by the Plant Protection Directorate 
Union eor of Food and Agriculture. 
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At the zonal or per level, the control - 

"activities are supervised by Locust Warning Offi- 
eers—ten in the scheduled desert areas een 
work of the outposts and 
divert additional staff wherever - there is heavy 
infestation and ege laying. There-àre also five 
“circles” at Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Jodhpur, Palan- 
pur and Sikar, which draw: up various short and 
long-range anti-locust schemes-and give direction 
for their implementation. e 

For quick transmission of information Mod 
locust swarms, there are 39 wireless stations 
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which are situated in remote areas, Spread over 
from Bhuj in the south-west to Narnol in the 
north-east, this network is an asset to the anti- 
locust organisation. 

The aerial unit consists of four aeroplanes— 
three Beaver aircraft and one Auster Auto-car. 
Aerial operations are carried out either in areas 
of contiguous infestation or at places which are 
inaccessible such as high hills, thick forests, sand 
dunes and river beds, 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


Since locust swarms continue multiplying in 
various countries from year to year depending on 
rainfall and moisture left in sandy soils, a round- 
the-year watch becomes necessary. At the <inter- 
national level, therefore, the Plant Protection 
Dierctorate holds periodical meetings with re- 
presentatives of Pakistan to exchange  informa- 
tion on subjects of mutual interest. This year, 
three such meetings have been held, at Lahore 
(Pakistan), Gadra Road (India) and Khokropar 





O TRIBAL CO-OPERATIVES 
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(Pakistan) in July, August and September  .es- 
pectively, Study teams also visit Saudi «rebia 
periodically. ! 

According to official figures, 108 locust 
swarms entered India from the west fron the 
middle of May till the end of Septembe- -his 
year. Of these, all but 20 were destroyed The 
swarms are now confined to three States ony ; 
14 of them are in Rajasthan, five in Gujarat cnd 
one in Uttar Pradesh. 

The number of villages in which locus laid 
eggs is unusually large this year. As against about 
4,400 villages infested during 1961, the r-mber 
this year is over 17,000, so far. Of these. more 
than 14,000 villages have already been clea-2d of 
hoppers. Control operations are in progres. in 
the remaining villages and will continue a leng 
as the breeding season lasts, i 

As a result of successful destructicr of 
hoppers, no new swarms haye been allowec to 


form on Indian soil Thus colossal losses to “rcps 
have been averted. 





TWO TRIBAL CO-OPERATIVES 


Tur mellow light that bathes the uplands of 


. Ranchi poured in through the window and etched 


—- 


in lines of white the rods of cane which the 
craftsman was fashioning into a basket chair. It 
fell on his deft hands, along the length of his 
arm and a part of his profile. But the eyes were 
left in shade—like the world for ever left in 
darkness as far as this craftsman was concerned. 


For he is blind. 


He is a member of a small co-operative in 
Ranchi. There are about twenty members and all 
of them are blind. One of them is a Muslim, 
another a Scheduled Caste and all the others 
belong to the Scheduled Tribes, mostly Oraons. 

The co-operative was started a few years ago. 
It is engaged in the production of chairs, baskets 
and similar items out of cane and bamboo. The 
members have a small, but tidy, two-roomed house 
with a fairly spacious verandah. Every year since 
the inception of the co-operative, a few more 
members have been joining—all of them blind 


and initially helpless, but inspired by the ex_urie 
of their colleagues to earn their livelihooc vy 
work, and not by begging. 

The Verrier Elwin Committee on Sczsc.al 
Multi-purpose Tribal Blocks has pointed ou. tkat 
most oi the tribes of India have a very sirong 
social sense and that it would not be too much 
to claim that every tribal village is in its ovn 
way a co-operative society. In their tradi-oral 
milieu they all go to work at the same time and 
usually in the same general area. Should a Louse 
be burnt down or a widow be unable to cu:tivzte 
her field, the community comes together tc give 
relief. 

Though the members of the Blindmens Co- 
operative hail from different regions, in thei- new 
milieu they have been able to prolong the tradi- 
tional social cohesion. They live on the prcmises 
and have a common mess. With their small zarn- 
ings they have been abl® to buy several musical 
instruments and have regular concerts :r the 
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Tribal women seen working on embroidery 


evenings. Sometimes young blind boys driit this 
vay d they are accepted into the community 
and given food and shelter and training which 
vill enable them ultimately to be members of the 
co-operative, the share of which is low-priced, 
Fs 10 

The Elwin Committee pointed out that formal 
programmes for developing the co-operative 
racvement in tribal blocks should be simplified 
in procedure and closely related to the corporate 
puce which the tribes have inherited through 

e long tradition. The Blindmen's Co-operative is 
< modest but significant example of what can be 
cone in this field. Another example is the Kala 
Kendra Adivasi Women's Industrial Co-operative 
in Ranchi. . 

This co-operative began in a modest way in 
C58. Tribal women have a gift for embroidery 
ird they quickly pick up lace work. The Co- 
operative offered full or part time employment 
o Ádivasi women so that they could enhance 
heir family income. Though about three hundred 
xomen turned up, only seventy five could be 
omployed at first. The work was chiefly embro- 
.Cery. As soon as sufficient work had been finished, 
an exhibition was organised in New Delhi, the 
success of which encouraged the co-operative to 

a-pand and hold similar exhibitors d in New Delhi 
xii Caleutta in subsequent years also. 


Today, over 150 women are working here, 
the great majority of them are members of the Co- 
operative, the shares of which are also priced at 
Rs. 10 each. The Co-operative has received a fair 
amount of assistance from the State Government. 
The old social cohesion of tribale communities, 
which makes the co-operative organisation parti- 
cularly effective, is yielding results in the case of 
this society also. As the women cannot leave their 
children at home they bring them to the Centre 
and for the benefit of these children the Co- 
operative has managed to start a small school. In 
addition, the Co-operative has opened a dispensary 


which gives free treatment and medicines to the 


women and their children. 


Slowly but steadily, the co-operative is ex- 
panding. It has obtained the services of a trained 
worker from the Government of India’s pilot 
centre for doll-making in Bombay. The All India 
Handicrefts Board has lent a trained worker for 
chikan, the fine lace-work of Lucknow. An ariel 
trained in Santiniketan has 
Centre to look after the designs. 


In addition to being a modest but moving ex- 
periment for the economic rehabilitation of a back- 
ward community, the co-operative is emerging 
also as a centre where many traditions are beginn- 
ing to blend. The tribal tradition is itself rich 


recently joined the * í 


>f 


One blind man is seen 


in folk designs and decorative motifs. That 
tradition is now being cross-fertilized by the very 
elegant motifs of chikan work which go back to 
the aristocratic culture of the Muslim nobility of 
Oudh and also by the experimental styles evolved 
by Santiniketan which have absorbed both tradi- 
tional and modernist impulses. This is a small 
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engaged in bamboo work 


but significant instance of integrative forces 
quiety at work, as they have always been in the 
Indian tradition, forming the backdrop, in this 
case, for a co-operative way of earning the live- 
lihood which, again, is but the reflection of that 
larger spirit of harmony in the field of economic 
activity. 
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GANGA NARAIN AND THE BHUMIJ REVOLT OF 1832-33 


By Dr. J. C. JHA, 


Lecturer, Department 


In 1832-33 the British had to face an 
unprecedented revolt of the Bhumijes in Manbhum 
and Dalbhum. This rising commenced with the 
cold-blooded murder of Madhava Singh, the half. 
brother and diwan of the zamindar of the 
Barabhum pargana, at the hands of Ganga Narain 
Singh, a disgruntled cousin of the zamindar and 
*'the diwan, on 26th April. 1832. 

Conca Narain provided a unique type of 
leadership to the tribesmen. Long years of 
destitution had made him a man li irom will. 
Ever since his father was deprived of his ancestral 
property he had been planning to take revenge 
upon all those who were insttumental in bifus. 
ing about his ruin. 


M.A., PH.D. (London). 
of History, Patna University. 


In fact, the father of Ganga Narain had 
been the legal heir to the throne because he was 
the son of the chief queen. But the British had 
ignored his claim because he was not the first 
born child. This had led to a long series of dis- 
pute between British notions of primogeniture 
and the tribal custom which had held that it was 
the son of the chief queen, and not necessarily 
the first born, who succeeded to the zamindari. 
But in spite of the support of the people, the 
fight of Ganga Narain’s father and uncle had 
proved in vain towards the end of the 18th century 
in the face of the wgilitary help that their 
adversary had got from the British. 

So Ganga Narain, when he came of age, 
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supported Raja Ganga Govind Singh against 
; . his rival, Madhava Singh. Naturally enough, 
when the contenders reached a compromise and 
Madhava became the diwan, he deprived Ganga 
Narain, his personal foe, of the revenue of tariff 
EP} sardar which he “had. been permitted to 
hold after father’s death."? He even persuaded 
the Raja not to provide Ganga Narain even with 
- the means of daily subsistence. Consequently the 
latter had been reduced to such distress that he 
- had embraced orthodoxy and become a vaishnava 
- (a follower of God Vishnu) and had gone on a 
pe lerimage as an ascetic.’ According to his own 
atement, he had once been accused by the 
mukhtar (Agent) of the Raja of Barabhum of 
introducing illicit salt (by which probably he had 
begun to gain his subsistence) for which he had 
- been apprehended by the British troops, though 
he had later been acquitted.t Ganga Narain was 
_ seized and sent up to the Magistrate of the Jungle 
- Mahals on seyeral pretexts by Madhava Singh. 
—He was vexed in several other ways. To quote 
- his own words, “I was destitute of food and if I 
- asked any person in Barabhum for anything the 
- zamindar and Madhava Singh fined him 1 rupee 
- 4 annas, and forbade his giving me anything in 
- future. Madhava Singh Baboo has all along 
- oppressed me, and I represented the circumstance 
“the Zamindar who said as long as Madhava 
Is. remained he could do nothing for me.” 
Therefore Ganga Narain developed life long 
_ bitterness against the diwan. Moreover, he had a 
. double grievance against the British who had 
. overridden the local succession customs and 
. ignored his repeated representations, leading to 
the ‘imprisonment of his father and uncle and his 
- own destitution. He had a grievance against the < 
E E Ru of Barabhum as well. He still vividly re- 
membered that his father had been seized and 
E, ‘illtreated with the connivance of the father of 
- the Raja and that he himself had been ill-treated 
by the British troops several times at the request 
- . of the raja or his diwan.* No wonder, therefore, 
that he made several allegations against the Raja 
and his family? and once even tad to seize the 
person of the Raja's son. 


All through the gearly years of the 19th 
January, Ganga Narain was always planning his 
revenge, First he tog a omi connections, 
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married to one Kanu Babu*- “of Ambikai ie 2 
the second to Hari Babu of the same paragai 

the third to Amru Babu of Manbhum and 
fourth (by a concubine) to an illegitimate Babu 
of the Panchet Raja's family.) These matrimonial 


alliances stood him in good stead, and he was. 


"generally countenanced by them" during the, 
revolt. Even during those sorry days he won over 
the zamindar of Ambikanagar with the offer of - 
marrying his son to the latter's daughter.!? 

Then he developed the closest contact. with 
the tribal sardars and the Bhumij masses. In 
course of time he came to possess “great in- 
fluence among the Bhumijes, and was latter 
indebted to their kindness,.... for almost all the 
necessaries of life": They could not, therefore, 
ignore the call of “their favourite, their abused - 

Ganga,” specially when {ëy themselves were. 
very much looking forward to having such an able, | 
cool and stern leader,"!? 


is, perhaps, necessary here. Both Ganga Narain 
and his foe, the diwan were cunning, but while 
the latter, because of his money lending business 
and several oppressive acts, became extremely — 
unpopular among the tribal people, the former, 


making play with his destitution and showing - 


great organizing capacity, won over the whole 
tribal masses to his side. Moreover, Ganga Narain — 


was able to combine a campaign to relieve the _ 


people of Madhava’s oppressions with his own 
personal plans for revenge. As a result, long 
after his death, people remembered him with 


esteem for his gallantry, exploits and — 


capacity.!? Indeed, Ganga Narain was popularly 
held to be “a Victim of  curcumstances"—his . 
‘nearest relations dishonouring (sic) and oppres- 
sing him—debarred from his rank from seeking 
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A word on the character of Ganga Natan. d 


employment either in trade or in the profession 


of the army , what course could. he 
adopt ?”14 Through years of 


ing, making him peculiary capable of leading a 
ferocious band of tribesmen (According to an 


eye witness account of the murder of Madhava | 


Sing) “after striking the first blow he ‘caused 
each Sirdar present to fire an arrow into the 


body of Madhava Singh... . . .”25 


Ganga Narain’s influence over the Bhuniijes xi 
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suffering he had _ 
become cruel at heart and at the same time cuna- - 
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GANGA NARAIN AND THE BHUMIJ REVOLT OF 1832-33 


and especially over the Ghatwals (guards of the 
passes) was unlimited. They believed that he was 
an awatar of Kal (an incarnation of the God of 
Death) and under the all-powerful protection 
of the goddess Kali!6 Thousands of tribesmen 
were always moving with him to do or die and 
he would lead them on his horse back, traversing 
$ the whole of the Jungle Mahals district and a 
part of Midnapur from one corner to the other, 
and thus he remained defying the British strength 
for about a year. 

It was only by accident that he was killed on 
7th February, 1833, not by several battalions of 
troops as some writers boasted," not by any 
traitor among his followers, but by the forces of 
Thakur Chetan Singh in Kharsawan'  (Singh- 
bhum) where he had come over to seek help 
against the British. The news was so unexpected, 
so much a bolt from the blue, that the Kharsawan 
chief was at pains to have as many people as pos- 
sible to identify the body before he sent the news 
to the British authorities.5 The Thakur had the 
pleasure of sending his head to Captain Wilkin- 
son, with a letter quite in the style of  Falstaff 
when after the battle near Shrewsbury, he said, 
"there is Percy. If your father will do me any 
honor so ; if not, let him kill the next Percy him- 
self. I look to be either Earl or Duke’. His 
message was followed by the severed head of the 
rebel which was identified in camp by Ganga 
Narain’s son-in-law, several other relatives and at 
least a hundred other individuals. Even so, the 
v Thakur had not done this fearlessly or without 
any loss. Three of his men had been killed and 
thirty men and horses wounded, and when he 
wrote to the Commissioner for the promised re- 
ward, he also requested for adequate protection 
of his person and property.?° 

Captain Wilkinson, the Supreme Commander 
of the military operations, expressing his sense of 
relief thought the Thakur entitled to the reward. 
of Rs. 5,000, though he admitted that the inten- 
sive operations since 19th January, had been in- 
directly responsible for the consummation of this 
object?! The announcement of Ganga Narain’s. 
death had a demoralising effect upon other rebel 
leaders, but there was great rejoicing in the mili- 
tary camps at this news. 

The very fact that the tribal rising of 1832- 
33 (Ganga Narain’s Hangama) is linked in the 
popular legend with the name ðf Ganga Narain 
serves as a reminder of the particular part played 
by the personality of this great hero of the revolt, 
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But for this gifted leader the tribal discznt-at 
might have continued to simmer without | Jing 
over into violence. 

It is true that Ganga Narain was "of vzoknt 
teriper"7? and during the unrest he was dec ly 
responsible for the murder of several peopl» Lis 
pass words for putting anybody to death, zzzoil- 
ing to an anecdote, was “Ghaut par kur” hov 
him across the pass).*? Thus “whenever a yn soner 
was brought before his tribunal on the alm. 
(hill) and when he had heard all he had t3 sa, 
anc urge, he either dismissed him with t5-- .: 
some other significant phrase. No man who 2a‘d 
Gunga order him to be shewn across the (lait, 
ever heard mortal voice an hour afterwards. Fe 
was led down the hill and killed at the bot: m’, 
However, had Ganga Narain not possessed :ev:- 
ral qualities of a leader he could not havz lec 
his people successfully against a mighty ccwer 
for several months. He may not have been a 
patriot;?* but he undoubtedly “saw his fr cnc. 
groaning under the oppression of Madhava tings 
and perhaps wished to aid them and at the sam. 
time revenge himself?5 He undoubtedly shawex 
considerable organising ability ..... in his srie- 
caresr.”*8 He struggled upto his last breath, eve. 
though deserted by his friends and relat-ont. 
According to Thompson, he was long rememkcre 
for his exploits: “Good looking women ~er. 
sure of his esteem, and when I was in India h: 
was still reverenced for his gallantry.?7 

Such was Ganga Narain who was able t 
secure the support of the tribal chiefs aggin.. 
his personal foes and against the British mizar 
His diplomatic skill was fine. He once wrote a. 
the chief of Kharsawan that he had taken up am: 
because the Jungle Mahals Magistrate (Russel. ; 
had insulted the Rajput (Hinduised tribal ch t} 
Zamindar of Patkum by searching his prias 
apartments (during the Kol Insurrection i 
January-February, 1932) .28 

His sole motive was to arouse the feeliz z- 
of the neighbouring chiefs against the }rit. z. 
He had also convinced the Laka Kols of Sins’. 
bhum to fight the British and had he not b-:r 
killed by accident the Bhumij revolt would h:.- 
probably continued for long. 

The story of his end shows that he fought . 
his last breath.?? According to an officer v 5 
fough here, “Ganga Narajn, deserted by alm:s: 
all his followers of whom some were killed ar{ 
many had submitted or been taken prisoner, { cd 
to Sirghbhum and endeavoured to rouse tis 
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Kos to join him. To this they would not agree 8. Dent to Government, 4th September, 


uriess they had a specimen of his talents as a me ace Sales 


„er, and they pr koor TN 
le_zer, and they proposed an attack upon n or — d A visura eer ie alone Commer 
Chetan Singh’s estate......... One of his Nam- ,, | o 

o 1Eth September, 1832. l 
hzizs or personal servants, subsequently taken, ll. A Subaltern, Hast Indian Journal, V, 
me-tioned the particulars as follow: That on the Part 1, 475. Í 
atack being made .... , the Thakoor’s forces 12, Jbid., 479. 
rezulsed them and that Ganga Narain who was 13. Ibid., 475. 
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KUNJALI THE GREAT ADMIRAL AND THE PORTUGUESE 
By SHRIKRISHNA VANJARI ` 


Whether you believe in Oswald Speng- 
* ler's theory of ‘historical recurrence’ or just 
in poetic justice, it must strike you as signi- 
.fieant that the Indian general who adminis- 
tered the coup de grace to the four-and- 
a-half century Portuguese occupation of the 
Indian soil in Goa should be a lineal discen- 
dant of the Malabar Nairs who fought the 
Portuguese, against heavy odds, and succeed- 
ed finally in containing the Portuguese in 
the narrow coastal strip of one-and--half 
thousand square miles. 

The Portuguese first touched the Mala- 
bar coast, where they were guided by a 
couple of Gujarati Muslim seamen including 
"a man called Davane and described as a 
‘Moorish broker’ of Bombay in the beginn- 
ing of the 16th century. The behaviour- 
pattern they exibited in Calicut where the 
Zamorin treated them with typical hospi- 
tality and consideration which they were 
not long to abuse and their methods of 
warfare of barbaric cruelty were also repeat- 
ed in Goa. 

The effective resistance put up against 
the foreign invaders who possessed great 
. superiority in naval warfare with their 
long-range guns and accuracy of gunnery 
generally was spearheaded by four genera- 
tions of Kunjali Marrakars, traditional ad- 
mirals of the Samurin or Zamorin of Cali- 
cut. The lion-hearted seamen of Malabar, 
Moplahs, and the warrior Nair soldiers 
dealt hammer-blows against the firangi. The 
Kunjalis (Kunjali means ‘beloved one’) 
combined great courage with naval genius 
that could improvise appropriate tactics in- 
cluding employment of commando paros or 
light craft. The strategy and tactics em- 
ployed by the Marrakars bear family like- 
ness to those of what Liddell Hart describes 
as typical of ‘indirect approach’ of the 
Marathas. The land horse of the Maratha 
soldier and the Marrakkar paro represented 
speed while the long lance „represented the 
principle of fire-power for the horseman. 
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The Portuguese adventurers headec ky 
Vasco da Gama were guided to the Ma ber 
shore by a Gujarati Muslim broke: of 
Bombay of the name of Davane. This nan 
later acted as Portuguese agent who in:rc- 
duced the firangis to the Zamorin. Acc: rc- 
ing to accounts of Portuguese chronic.?rr, 
the Zamorin followed rules of Mahabha~at.c 
warfare and civilized humanity while the 
Portuguese proved themselves as sadistic 
barbarians. They thus looted ships inclac- 
ing Haj ships, butchered even women and 
children and set fire to them. They invari- 
ably cut off hands, noses and ears of inno- 
cent travellers. Vasco da Gama, Cabral ənd 
others came to Indian shores to destroy he 
Arab monopoly of overseas trade anc to 
establish their own. The Ar&bs or m-irs 
or moors were naturally hostile to the Euro- 
pean interlopers. When the menace of -he 
Portuguese pirates incrased and affec ec 
the international trade, the Sultan of Eg"p 
sent naval expeditions and the Calicut 
forces joined hands with the Egyptian naval 
units. The Nairs and Moplahs of Calicut 
also fought the Portuguese in Ceyiən 
during the time the Portuguese tried to bt -ld 
a fort in Colombo. ^ 

The Portuguese exploited the Iczal 
power-polities and rivalries throughc: t. 
They joined the Raja of Cochin, a traditional 
rival and enemy of the Raja of Calic y 
and the system of alliances and hostilit «s 
was based on power-politics of the momert. 
When Calicut attacked Cochin at the beg 3- 
ning of the 16th century with a land any 
supported by a naval flottila, Albuquerqu2's 
squadron fought on the side of Cocha. 
Albuquerque himself visited Calicut in 
1504 to negotiate a treaty. 

One of the terms of the treaty w33 
that the Arabs in Calicut should not `e 
allowed to carry on trade with Arabia and 
Egypt; and the Zamorin accepted it as L2 
realized that the Mus$im countries had n-t 
acted upto their promise of supply of shins 
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zzi men for fighting the firangi. But the 
‘“saty was soon breached by the Portu- 
3 sse who seized and looted a Calicut 
snip. After Albuquerque left Goa in 1504, 
-zlieut attacked Cochin defended by 
urate Pacheco. Owing to the Portuguese 
superiority in gunnery, Zamorin’s naval 
Zorees suffered a great deal. But the 
vzttle brought into relief the 
tactics such as covering the sides of Calieut 
zzips with bags filled with cotton as pro- 
tection against Portuguese cannon, chain- 
org of paros at the mouth of the river as 
cbstruetion for entry of enemy reinforce- 
ments and use of floating craft on fire to 
start fire among Portuguese ships. 

The founder of the Marakkar family 
was Muhammad Marakkar who was origin- 
aly a. Moplah sea-merchant living in 
-ochin. He left Cochin because of Portu- 
zuese harassment and settled down in 
Fonnani in Calieut territory. He and his 
Lrother Ibrahim approached the  Zamorin 
and placed their services and ships at the 
disposal of the Zamorin in the war against 
zhe Portuguese whom they found to be 
zerfidious. The Zamorin appointed Muham- 
mad admiral of the fleet. The Portuguese 
were scared of the alliance and Menezes 
znd Sampayo attacked Ponnani to destroy 
Líarakkar's fleet. Xunjali now set out to 
pursue his relentless war against the 
rangis. He and his brother, Pachi 
Marakkar, engaged the Portuguese where- 
ever they met the hateful pirates. As 
zhe Portuguese had blockaded ali inland 
and foreign trade by sea, the naval engege- 
ments safeguarded such foreign trade as 
calicut could retain. Later, both the 
brothers were killed in the naval battle in 
Ceylon. Kunjali’s captain, Kutti Ali, now 
employed tactics that could outflank the 
Portuguese. . l 

He had hundreds of war-paros con- 
structed and stationed them in river-mouth 
and creek. This was a light craft rowed 
by 30 or 40 men. He had had men posted 
on hill-tops to watch movements of the 
Portuguese ships and transmit intelligence 
to the paros which would then converge 
on the Portuguese ships. As the Portu- 
guese naval ships Were heavy and there- 
fore slow in movement and depended also 
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on the whims of the wind, the paros which, 
owing to their diminutive size, could not 
form a target for cannon fire would attack 
the Portuguese ships. The men could 
land or set the ship on fire and engage the 
Portuguese in hand-to-hand lighting in which 
the Indians were superior. 





Kutti Ali now provided naval escort to, 
Arab and other ships carrying spices and$ 


other merchandise to foreign countries. The 
war-pares would also attack Portuguese 
ships which had to be conveyed and Albu- 
querque himself admitted to the King of 
Portugal that Portuguese ships in Canna- 
nore, a port on the Malabar coast, could 
not proceed to Cochin for fear of the 
Calicut paros which would at once pounce 
on them. It is recorded that Kutti Ali 
brough: to Calicut a fleet:of 200 ships. He 
filled 8 ships with pepper and sent them to 
to Red Sea with an escort of 40 vessels 
under the very nose of the Portuguese. 


Kutti Ali had had a brother known to the¥ 


Portuguese as younger Kutti Ali and he 
commanded another squadron and cruised 
about Goa in the north while his brother 
was based near Cochin. 

Two other naval leaders, namely Pattu 
Marakkar.and Balia Hassan of Cannanore 
and a relative of the Raja of Arakkal near 
that city, had specialialized in this type of 
naval guerrilla tactics. Vasco da Gama 
was therefore compelled to attack Canna- 
nore and demand surrender 
Hassan. Da Gama imprisoned him, but he 
was executed by Gama’s successor, Mene- 
zes. The Raja of Arrakkal had offered 
a ransom for him and the Raja of Koa- 
thiri also had intervened in behalf of Balia 
Hasan unsuccessfully. Despite the  un- 
doubted supriority of Portuguese naval 


of Balia. 
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power, Kunjali for a period of two years, ~ 


made it impossible for Portuguese ships in 
Goa to visit Cochin and the Portuguese 
pepper trade received a formidable blow, 
Once when, in 1564, a corpse of a 
Moplah sailor was washed ashore, Hindus 
and Muslims led by Raja Ali besieged the 
Portuguese fort, overwhelmed the coastal 
defences and destroyed 30 ships. The 
Zamorin ordered Kunjali II to proceed 
with his fleet to Bhatkal and cut off rein- 
forcements from Goa. Paulo da Lima was 
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sent from Goa with a well-armed fleet for 
the relief of Cannanore. Kunjali met him 
with 8 paros. After the initial exchange 
of cannon fire, Kunjali attacked Lima's 
ship with three ships and boarded it. 
Kunjali, in studied contrast, was a gallant 
man and, unlike the Portuguese,. merely 


., ordered the Portuguese captain to return 


to Goa. Two fleets were then despatched 
from Goa and Kunjali beat them both 
times. In 1566 the Portuguese were forced 
to sue for peace. 

During the time of Kunjali II, Pattu 
Marakkar, the Portuguese faking advan- 
tage of the weakness of then ruling Zamorin 
and alarmed at the widespread anti-Portu- 
guese sentiment along the coast which the 


- Konkan seamen and others shared, and 


afraid also of the fate of Goa, obtained a 
concession for building a fort at Ponnani 
near Calicut. 
was opposed to the grant of the concession 
and realized its danger. He therefore 
secured the Zamorin’s permission to build a 
fort in Kotta. After two years, Pattu Marak- 
kar died and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Muhammad, or Kunjali IV. After the Portu- 
guese built their fort at Ponnani, Kunjali IV 
sent out his nephew Kutty Moosa, to the 
Coromondal where the captain captured 
several] Portuguese ships. The Portuguese 
Viceroy then sent a large naval force under 
Furtado. 'The Marakkar gamely attacked it. 
The Indians fought with their usual bravery 
but were overwhelmed. Kutty Moosa plung- 
ed into the water with his sword between 
his teeth and escaped. The Malabari sea- 
man were men of great courage and pluck. 
They used to swim 20 miles at a stretch 
when forced in battle to . escape and save 
their lives. 

Kunjali IV played havoc with Portu- 
guese shipping and ships and the Goa Portu- 
guese hit on the idea of driving a wedge be- 
tween the Zamorin and his admiral. They 
sent an envoy to Calicut to negotiate peace. 
The admiral, for his part, tried to strengthen 
himself by perfecting the fortifications of 
Kotta fort. He supported Malik and the 
Rani of Ullal when they rose against the 
Portuguese. In 1592, he captured a treasure- 
ship from China near Goa. 

The Portuguese, taking advantage of 


The admiral of the Zamorin . 
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the power, political position “and gullikiliiv 
of the Zamorin, succeeded including tie 
Raja of Calicut to join forces in punisaiig 


:Kunjali who was estranged from the Raja 


and who also was guilty of certain acts 
of iniquity. Despite this, the Maraxkar 
family enjoyed great prestige and^ Hindus 
and Muslims had high regard for it. Even 
some Nair zamindars shared this sentirrer t. 
He had formed bonds of friendship with the 
coastal Rajas. This position also upset the 
Zamorin who was finally persuaded to cclla- 
borate with the Portuguese in joint operi- 
tions against the fort and town of Kotta A 
Jesuit of the name of Antonio, who wes a 
prisoner in Calicut but who had had in:e.- 
views with the King and had ingratic ted 
himself into his favour; played an impor ari 
role in the intrigues culminating in tke 
alliance: 

Despite formidable handicaps faced by 
him, Kunjali gave a good account of himse f 
and inflicted considerable damage -on the 
invading Portuguese forces. Kunjali realiz- 
ed his position and offered fo surrender to 
his master, the Zamorin. The Portuguese iad 
however hatched a plot to grab Kunjali wie 1 
he and his followers surrendered to th2 
Zamorin. After his initial victory in whica 
he killed many Portuguese leaders, Kun ali 
had hoped that the Zamorin would parc ou 
him and save his life. Kunjali had told hi. 
guards that he had dreamt that the Zamo-ir 
was handing him over to the Portuguese : nd 
he therefore resisted surrender for a long 
time, but was persuaded not to believe iL 
the dream. He had placed a black kercLie- 
on his head and he surrendered his sword 
But Andre Furtado, the Portuguese leacer 
treacherously seized him and took Lin. 
away. The Calicut Naizs resented tni 
breach of their code of honour and fell or 
the Portuguese in an effort to recue Kunj ili 
But the prisoner was removed under a Dig 
escort. 

When Furtado reached Goa with ~he 
prisoners, Kunjali had to be secretly smug- 
gled into the notorious Tronco prison as 
the mob stoned to death four or fve 
Moplahs who were landed. earlier. The 
mob got out of control and destroyed tne 
decorations put up for the victory ceremony 
In the prison, several Moplahs committec 
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Sziieide .to end the tortures to which they 
vere subjected. The Viceroy staged a 
r.cck-trial by judges who were the ancestors 
cz tae judges of the military tribunal who 
used, in recent years, to.sentence Goan 
Lationalists to savage terms of imprisonment 
ead exile. The Viceroy ordered them to 
cut short the proceedings and finish off 
ihs terror to the Portuguese which they 
u.c. He was executed and the execution 
i cther prisoners was carried out for seve- 
val days. Kunjali’s body was quartered 
iwi exibited on the beach of Bardez 
icsoss the river and in Panjim. His head 
ves salted and conveyed to Cannanore 
crare to be stuck on a standard for striking 
;z^ror to the moors’. 


When Kunjali had had his last meet- 
ing with his mother, she had embraced her 
ocave son, taken away from his neck his 
sik rumal (handkerchief) and said, ‘Son, 
if :hey do any harm to you, send me a 
sign. Be brave, Allah preserve you. 
When the axe fell and severed that valiant 
heed of the Zamorin’s great admiral, the 
ramal was splashed wih blood and the 
s.n came. It was buried in the memorial 
-cmb beside the tomb of the mother. 


There is a_little sequel to the tragic 
execution narrated by Nambir. Between 
June and October 1608, a Frenchman of the 
name of Pyard de Laval, a traveller, met 
2 voung handsome man of 30 years in Goa. 
He was a cousin of Kunjali and brother of 
captain Kutty Ahmed of Badagara whose 
rospitality the Frenchman had enjoyed 
during his sojourn in Malabar. The youth, 
when he was 15 years, had gone with 
Eunjali’s fleet and was captured by Fur- 
tado. He had married a Portuguese or- 
tkan and was treated better because of his 
toble birth but was all the same in chains. 
This youth had taken the name of Pedro 
-odrigues and was in the city when 
-—unjali was executed. He spent 17 years 
:3 captivity but managed to effect his 
escape at last with his family. 


This scion of the Kunjali family collec- 
:ed a few devoted followers, armed some 
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paros and cruised the coast. He paid parti- 
cular attention to the priests in the Portu- 
guese settlements and plundered them. 
The old sailors of Kotta, hearing of his ex- 
ploits, joined him. In 1618, he possessed 
five war paros well-armed and manned by 
sailors from Malabar and the Konkan. The 
Portuguese described this man’s attacks on . 
Portuguese shipping and settlements as 
piracy and launched punitive measures. 
The Portuguese were however on the run 
so far as their mastery of the sea was con- 
cerned. The Dutch in 1616 were in corres- 
pondence with the Zamorin. The Dutch, 
English and French were jealous of the. 
Portuguese and all along the coast from 
Cambay to Konkan and Kerala, Indian sea- 
men attacked Portuguese vessels with im- 
punity. The Rajas of the coast assisted 
these seamen in return for a share of the 
booty. The European rivals of the Portu- 
guese supplied cannon and other armaments 
to the Indian princes. The Portuguse, 
during this time, found themselves in such 
a pitiable position that they could not 
venture out into the sea without having 
kaflas or convoys of 300 and 400 ships des- 
pite their boast of great and epic Portuguese 
courage, fighting prowess and seamanship. 
It marked the historical phase of decline 
of their military and naval power. 

The tomb of Kunjali IV, which is, of 
course, a memorial tomb, lies in his home- 
town of Kotta. It deserves to be treated 
as a national shrine since Kunjali remains 
a great Indian admiral who was inspired 
by patriotism and engaged himself, like his 
illustrious ancestors, in a series of naval 
battles with an enemy overwhelming in 
strength. The Kunjalis have made their valu- 
able contribution to the task of weakening 
an enemy on the sea whose military 
power was based on naval superiority and 
superiority in weapons. But for this 
heroic action, the Portuguese could easily 


have occupied the entire western coast and * 


eventually the whole country. The country, 
therefore, owes a great debt of gratitude 
to the naval heroes of Malabar coast led in 
battle by the great Kunjalis.. 
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THE URGE FOR MEANING 


By IAN TRAVERS-BALL 


yRicur across the face of our modern world lies- 


.a heavy paradox. Its roots go deep—deep into 
the heart of man. On the one hand, we are 
making tremendous advances with our nuclear 
power, our deep thrusts into space, our miracles 
in medecine, our technology, our revolution iu 
agriculture. We are at war with hunger, disease 
and ignorance. We are fighting our way to 
independence and democratic forms of govern. 
ment where men are free and responsible. We 
are making huge efforts towards greater under- 
standing and respect among different nations, 
races, colours and religions. 

Ánd yet, on the other hand, to make the 
»paradox complete—and tragic—we have a, very 
different picture. Something goes wrong some- 
where, for the poor world of the ‘sixties finds 
itself torn by terrible tensions. It is like a great 
arsenal that is threatened on all sides by sparks 
that could work havoc everywhere at any minute. 
There are two mighty power blocs glaring across 
at each other, while every corner of the world 
has its own smaller, but no less intense, conflicts. 
is there a nation anywhere that does not have 
its own particular enemy ? 

We can gò further; within the borders ot 
each country we, find groups of men violently 
working against other groups. We find high and 
noble aspirations towards development and the 
uplift of the depressed, the hungry, the wretched; 
we find tireless efforts to raise the people—and 
yet we see at the very hub of these efforts 
corruption, favouritism and selfishness that drain 
off the life-flow of great schemes into unscrupu- 
ous pockets. i 

But our paradox doesn’t even stop here, for 
it reaches right into the heart of each individual. 
-It is not just the poor who suffer and taste the 
bitterness and anguish of our times. The pros- 
perous and privileged, enjoying a bountiful 
leisure and having everything that money can 
buy, find thick gloomy clouds in their lives 
weighing heavily on them. bringing uneasiness, 
anxiety and an awareness ef emptiness and 
futility. Intellectuals, businessmen, diplomats 


appear lo many as the favoured sons of fate. bit 
they too acknowledge that this strange paradox 
presses on all. 

All this is a 
forced to admit 
else. 

A contemporary school of Psychiatry 13 
Vienna, led by Professor V. Frankl, he vil 
stresses man's willto-meaning. A man must find 
a meaning to his life or else his personzit 
slowly disintegrates. The goals of providing lo: 
a family, of striving for success and advzrce- 
ment in a profession are certainly real and grinp- 
ing, but sooner or later the need of a deede7 
and more fundamental meaning is  some-ov 
sensed—an existential meaning ‘for one's wol: 
being and for one's family too. ə Anything :3s: 
doesr't fully satisfy a man. 


eloomy picture, but we ar: 
that it is realistic if noicin 


INADEQUATE SUBSTITUTES 


Many substitutes for this deeper mear-ng 
offer themselves; they may satisfy for a wl le. 
but they do not last. One of these is the stru;-zle 
for wealth. Anyone not ‘living the life o a 
recluse has seen men whose god is money, tlir 
whole life becomes a dedication to this capti Ai- 
ing master. Some of them are paid well in retvzn. 


‘They have everything they want. And yet 1: w 


often their god leaves them empty and _ holls.. 
A few years ago ihe writer came into regular 
contact with a man who had inherited a sm-li 
business from his father. He married a girl v 10 
was tie only daughter of wealthy parents. He 
expanded his plant, merged with another firm 
and forged ahead. His -children’ attended -ae 
right schools and colleges, went overseas, Lid 
their »wn cars. Nothing was lacking. And ^ 
to have a meal in that house was an ordeal. `» 
one was happy, all were quarrelling. You got a 
feeling of hollowness and emptiness in their lives. 
Somehow meaning was lacking. 

Another substitute for meaning is the pa-- 
suit of sensual pleasure No rare case isvice 
young girl in a recent English play who, z3 
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le-ving high school, throws herself into a life of 
licence, laughing: “Hockey’s all very well in its 
way, but it isn’t really living is it ?” And even on 
th= stage her harvest is a string of broken. lives 
und frustration ending in tragedy. 

A man can sell himself too, to one of the 
serrent ideologies in his pressing quest for 
mearing. Communism has won many an idealistic 
and generous recruit in this way. In his auto- 
>a-ogzaphy, ‘I Believed, Douglas Hyde, for years 
aditer of the British Communist paper, ‘The 
Esily Worker, who grew disillusioned with 
“communism and became a Catholic, describes a 
Communist girl he knew. She had gone from the 
university through journalism 
*-e had lost her Communist faith, but kept on 
working in the Partv, "You see," she said, “I’m 
t-rified of the vacuum that would be left in 
my life if I went.” And Hyde adds, “one has to 
ke potentially good or intelligent even to be 
eware that it is not enough simply to drift along 
without sense of purpose or direction with neither 
{sitə nor ideal.” That, he asserts, is why Commu- 
nism so often’ claims the most generous, and 
why it has spread in our day and no other, for 
we live in an age that has lost its belief. 

But Communism, too, proves itself a pseudo- 
meaning. So many upright men have left it 
Jisillusioned. In Russia, after forty years, the 
~agime still has to urge its teachers to eradicate 
he desire for religion from the youth of the 
country. The Soviet press features frequent ex- 
zortations to parents and "Party members to 
remember their duty in this matter. [ts artists 
and writers, like Pasternak, can still put 
meaningful questions on the lips of a Dr. 
Zhivago : “What will happen to YOUR cons- 
cicusness (after death)? YOUR consciousness, 
voars not anyone .lse's. Well, what are YOU ? 
That’s the crux of the matter.” Always, that search 
“or meaning. ) 

At the other extreme. are the ultra-conser- 
vative ideologies that are springing up all over 
the world today by way oi reaction to a fast 
changing world. America has its current John 
Birch Society, while in India we have the con- 
tinuance and éven the resurgence of reactionary 
ccnservative movements, which easily tend 
towards fanaticism. Much of this can be explained 
bv.the need many feelefor meaning in a society 
that is changing with alarming speed. . 

Many other phenomena throughout the world 


into the Party. 
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could also be explained by this drifting without 
an anchor, by this lack of a satisfying maning; 
there are existentialists who see life as absurd; 
there are beatniks and angry young men who 
just have to take a plunge into something, be it 
violent criticism of the status-quo or just eccen- 
tricitv for its own sake; there is the problem of 


student indiscipline which can be’ the result of od 


youth that is adrift and disillusioned, ready to 
throw itself into any cause or riot that offers some 
escape from meaninglessness. 


OBSTACLES TO MEANING 

Dut on the path towards meaning lies a heavy 
obstacle. Today's intellectual climate tends to be 
sceptical and agnostic. We are not happy with 
the man who takes a firm stand or makes a 
positive assertion. [n fact, to profess an 
absolute view becomes almost an act of 
indecent exposure. But the danger is that 
this may well preclude the possibility of reaching - 
any meaning. The man of conviction stands¥ 
further condemned if he acts accordig to his 
conviction ; when he marries a girl just because 
he loves her, or when he mixes freely with other 
communities, 

Another enemy in the quest for meaning is 
that we all tend to be such sheep. We have to 
conform to the crowd, and to step out and ‘go it 
alone’ in another direction is asking too much. 
But this again may be a fatal restriction in this 
vital search. 

Writers in India today feel this weight ofa 
convention very heavy upon them. Our country 
and its society is in a tremendous ferment. A new 
world is coming to birth We have only to 
consider the impact of a imore universal education; 
industrialization, community development, equa- 
lity, the wooing of the masses by political parties 
anc communal groups. The writer feels strongly 
the urge to be in the thick of this effervescence 
and io capture its quickly passing stages with his 
pen. Reality today is rich and inviting, but 
convention and conformity are a heavy weight. - 

In Communist countries the artist, the writer” 
and the student are stirring. They find the halter 
of the ‘party line’ heavy and constricting. Its 
meaning proves inadequate and doesn’t touch one’s 
inner depths. 

In the West too, an ‘avant-garde’ feels. sated 
with the glittering but hollow pleasures of a 
technological culture that thought it could manage 





without the Christian values on which it grew. 
Some look for relief in a denial of all meaning to 
existence. There is just the present situation in 
which I find myself and it is absurd. Others look 
to a return to religion for their meaning. The 
renewed interest and examination of religion is 
witnessed to by the regular place given to it in 
magazines like ‘Time and by the number of 
“articles on religion in other papers and reviews 
with worlc circulations. Many have doubted their 
faith, but now more and more are coming to 
doubt their doubts. A reporter of “The New York 
Times, after a wide investigation, declares that 
college students who “would not be caught dead 
talking about religion now discuss it as a live 
campus topic." Today, of course, a man may not 
be satisfied with the religion of his childhood, but 
as an adult, he can bring his critical faculties to 
the task of judging the reasonableness of any 
expression of religion. 


KOOTHU AND 


KOOTHU AND KOODIYATTAM “Qi 


PERSONAL COURAGE DEMANDED 


For all his. progress, modern man is ur asy. 
The state of his world, of his country, ci his 
community, his own inner tensions do not zllcw 
him to feel otherwise. 

If the Vienna School of Psychiatry is oz the 


‘right path, then it is a meaning that man iz the 


1960's must find, a fundamental meaninz for 
himself and his own existence. The first stes for 
the person who feels this uneasiness would bs tLe 
readiness to face up to his need for mea-in.. 
to ask himself if his present position is adeqaa.e 
or not. Then with this frank awareness, he vou d 
require a lot of courage to begin his quest for 
it may well draw him along unexpected paths 


And he can preclude no possibility for -e is 


seeking the truth and meaning of his very seirg 
—and truth will not compromise. 


KOODIYATTAM 


By G. RAVINDRAN NAIR 


Among the classical dance-dramas of 
Kerala the earliest types of theatrical art 
known and bequeathed to us are Chakkiar, 
Koothu and  Koodiyattam. Efforts are 
under wey to revive and popularise them 
even outside Kerala. A number of scolars 
including the late poet Vallathol Narayana 
Menon have contended that Koothu and 
Koodiyattam are older than Kathakali anc 
that, in fact, the roots of the latter must be 
traced to the former. Kathakali is by all 
means an indigenous art of the South, but 
Koodiyattam seems to have been introduc- 
ed into Kerala by the immigrant Aryans to 
convert the local people into the Aryan 
-way of life and to propogate the knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

' Kootku and Koodiyattam, the perform- 
ance of which is monopolised by the pro- 
fessional Chakkiars, prodigiously endowec 
with a deep knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Malayalam and armed with weapons oi 
humour and sacrasm, combine religion and 


art. Koothu is a solo performance ir 
which the Chakkiar recites episodes fon. 
the Puranas and explains them in mood. 
varying from the dramatic to the quick-vwitt- 
ed. In the wide range of Puranie themes :h 
usual selections of the artiste are the b.-t! 
of Rama, his marriage with Sita, Hanum-n . 
visit to Sita soon after her abduction b: 
Ravana, the burning of Lanka (all f^om 
the Ramayana), the marriage of Panclli 
Subhadra, and Rugmani, Rajasuya Yagrzm, 
Krishna's mission from the  Pandava. to 
Duryodhana for the partition of the kag- 
dom (all from the Mahabharata), as vel. 
as Duthavakyam,  Kountheyashtakam anc. 
others composed by illustrious authors —ke 
Melpathur Narayana Bhattathiripad. 
Koodiyattam (lit: “dancing together” 
is a variety of Koothu in which two or 
more Chakkiars appear on the stage, dress- 
ed in costumes varying . according to the 
characters in the epics whom they are 
said to represent. In certain performarze: 


0 


— nd 


“ke Chakkiar acts the part of the male 
characters while the Nangyar (his wife), 
chat of the female characters. In another 
‘ke Nangyar declaims verses while her 
1-sband interprets chem. The entertain- 
ment starts off with a prologue by the 
Nambiar who, as the-veritable virtuouso on 
ke beating of mizhavu (a kind of drum), 
orovides the overall background music, In 
“tont of the stage on the left side is lit the 
;»ell-metal lamp  (Nilavilakku), a feature 
orominent in the Kathakali ensemble. Like 
Xathakali these two  histrionic arts also 
atcach great significance to choreography 
and costumes. Koothambalams which form 
dart of some of the Kerala temples are the 
‘kaatres where, originally, people belong- 
rz to the high castes and the intellectual 
slite alone gathered to witness these enter- 
csenments. Apart from this, Koothu and 
Koodiyattam form an essential item of the 
temple festivals in some parts of the State 
aven today. 

A sidelight on these dance-dramas is 
shat while explaining the stories, the 
Chakkiar digresses to cite some incident, 
political or social, from the mosaic of con- 


temporary life in order to make his inter- - 


pretation clear beyond doubt. In other 
words, an attempt is made at the complete 
identification of the Puranie world with the 
existing society. Here the Chakkiar gets 
ample opportunities to sit in judgement on 
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the follies and the foibles of the age. He 
is at once an ideal satirist and a public 
critic. His biting sarcasm spares none, not 
even his audience. Custom has granted 
him the privilege of immunity from inter- 
ruption while performing the  Koothu or 
Keociyattam. 

The first reference to Koothu is found_ 
in the classical Tamil work Silappathi-5 
karam composed by ilango  Adikal in the 
2nd century A.D. Koodiyattam had its 
palmy aays under the Perumals who ruled 
over Kerala until the 8th century A.D. 
Kulasekhara Perumal, Bhaskara Ravi Var- 
man and Cheraman Perumal were  well- 
known patrons of this art. It.is recorded 
that during the reign of Cheran Chenguttu- 
van a Koothu was performed for the first 
time outside Kerala, viz, in the  Nilgiris. 
The famous poet Tolan who was a Nambu- 
diri Brahmin from a village near Trichu: 
and whose name is associated with Koodid 
yattam was the contemporoary and court 
poet of one of the Kulasekharas. He com- 
posed two monumental works on these 
histrionic arts solely for the guidance of 
the artistes. 

Koothu and Koodiyattam possess enough 
potential for future development. Govern- 


mens and voluntary organisations can make 
co-ordinated efforts to secure for them a 
pride of place alongside other folk arts of 
India. 
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SCULTURE AT A 
ananda, Oxford Book 
w Delhi-1. Pp. 237. 


mpt to give a true pic- 
; and depth of Indian 
P? upto the 12th century 
ere glad to announce that while 
ds greatly and pleasurably fulfilled 
fihe PUPENE. iL bespeaks highly of the ‘glance’ of 
‘the author, erudite and discerning. 

In the chapters—l. Civilization of Ancient 

India. 2. Philosophy, 3. Religion, 4. Education, 

. Literature, 6. Science, 7. Arts, 8. Social and 
Economic Conditions. 9. Law and Administration, 
4), Mahenjodaro and Harappa and 1l. Greater 
gnudia—with a wise marshallling of facts derived 
from findings of old and modern scholars the 
puthor has successfully proved his points in a 
cientific shorter compass than would otherwise 
the possible. 
$ The references are copious and speaks highly 
of the Author's uptodatedness in the matter of 
Oriental Research. 

We are glad to herald this remarkable book, 
expected to be useful to all the English-reading 
Public throughout the world. It is suggested, how- 
Ever. that an index of names in the book be added 
n the next edition to make this document more 
seful to the busy readers of the modern time. 

When all the chapters are well written, the 
je last two excel and we congratulate the Author 
r the simple style of language and treatment 
ely to draw even the general readers. 


MONORANJAN GUPTA 



































| MAHAYOGI SRI AUROBINDO : By R. R. 
Diwakar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
pp. 298. Price Rs. 2/-. 


This is a Look on the life, Sadhana and teach- 
avs of Sri Aurobindo. Sri Aurobindo, third son 
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Krishnadhan Ghosh and Sm. Swarnalata 
Bebi, was born in Calcutta on the 15th August, 
1872. Dr. Ghosh was a “Pucca Saheb” and wanted 
his sons tọ be brought up in English ways and 
Sri Aurobindo was sent as a hoarder together with 
his two brothers, to Laretto Convent School at 
Darjeeling. Barely two years at school, the parents: 
took Sri Aurobindo with his brothers and 
sister Sarojini to England in 187€. During 10194 
84, he was with Mr. and Mrs. Dre 
chester for education and the Drewitig 
tions from Drz-Ghosh that his ~ 
be allowed contacts with Indiam 
born in Croydon, London in 1880, $1 
had a brilliant academic career 
wished that he would return to India ™ 
But he deliberately neglected and failed in riding 
test and was debarred from entering the LC.5 He 
relurned to India in February 1893, and ener 
Baroda State Service (1893-1007). His knowledge 
of Bengali was extremely meagre so Dinendra 
Kumar Roy, well-known writer who was at Baroda, 
(1898.99) helped him to develop his knowledge 
in his mother-tongue. During ten years he wrote 
articles in Indu Prakash of Bombay and published 
for private circulation his first library publica- 
tion “Songs to Martella.” His matetnal grandfather 
Raj Narayan Bose died in 1899 and Sri Auro- 
bindo wrote a poem in his memory. He married 
(1901) Mrinalini aged 14, daughter of Bhupal 
Chandra Bose, anch. according to Brahmo rites. 
He had contact with revolutionaries both — of 
Maharashtra and Bengal during his stay in 
Baroda although he began Pranayam practices 
and Yogas, He attended Bombay Congress in 
1€01. He came to Calcutta in 1905 on leave and 
finally resigned from Baroda State Service on 
15 5-1907. 

1906-1910 were eventful years as Sri Auro- 
bindo was in the political field-although his poli- 
tics were more spiritual (or entirely political ? i 
than political. He was fast advancing towards the 
great soul of Life Divine. His literary activities. 
his trial at Alipore Bomb Case (1908-09) are 
matters of history. Sri Aurobinde ‘was acquitted 
and released on Sth May, 1909: some of his 
historic announcements and literary productions 
acme at this time and he went to Chander- 
nagore in February, 1910. As the British 
Government was always after him and was dis- 
turbing him in his Sadhana, he left Chander- 
nagore on steamer “Duplex” and reached Pondi- 
cherry on lst April, 1910. Since that arrival he 
was there till his passing away on 5th December. 
1950.. 

Although, the worl? outside considered hiin 
as a vetired sage living is isolation. Sri Arro 
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bindo was in touch with the affairs of the world 
affecting human destiny. Deeply in Sadhana he 


refused — invitations from Bombay and Bengal to 
return to politics and lead the country in the 
struggle for India’s freedom. He was always 


working for it, nay for the liberation of hr vanity 
from the bondage of ignorance. 

In Pondicher ty. C. PR. Das saw him on 5th 
une 1023 end asked for blessings for the Swaraj 
"5 advised not to leave politics. Dilip 

Shastri (1924), Lala Lajpat Rai and 
925) also saw Him there. 

aust, 1924, Sri Aurobindo made 
regarding his Yoga and the main dis- 
t n the old Yoga schools of thought 
and ius OWL. «it. vence to bringing down of the 
supermind for transforming ‘mind, life and 
matter was also made in this statement. 

Nov. 24, 1926, was the date of Victory, the 
coming down of the over-mind leading to the des- 
cent of the supermind to the earth-consciousness. 
Twenty-four, persons were present on the occa- 
soin. Since then this day is observed as the day 
of victory. This was the day of the regular foun- 
dation of the Aurobindo Ashram and the Mother 
(Mira Richard) took entire charge of it. Sri 
Aurobindo retired entirely and cut-off all con- 
nection except through the Mother. When asked 
later, he said that this seclusion was inevitable. 
In 1942, Sri Aurobindo suppoyed Cripp’s offer 
which’ was rejected by Mahatma Gandhi and the 





Congress. On 15th August, 1947, he issued a 
statement regarding Indian Independence and 
a general review of objectives and on the 30th 
December, 1948, hé gave a message regarding 


physical culture. On 26th Nov., 1956, he fell ill 
and had intense suffering from kidney trouble. 
But the Darshan ceremony was not abandoned. 
The great son of India had Mahasamadhi at 1.26 
A.M. on Sth Deċ., 1950, but there was no decay 
in the body for 111 hours. 

The learned author has made a wonderful 
presentation of the life, works and philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo within a compass of 298 pages 
divided into 12 chapters. The times, personality, 
environment and the intricate Sadhana and its 
philosophy have been brought out in great relief 
and any reader will find the book a great help as 
an introduction to understand not "only one of 
the greatest personalities of the age but his 
wonderful philosophy of Supermind, herald of a 
New Age. 

The book first published in 1953, has been 
much revised and to the author and publishers we 
offer our best congratulations for offering the 
work at a cheap price.* ! 


A. B. Dutta 
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The author h 
to array his arg 
imposition of Hin 
language of India. 
democratic country 
national-cum-official 
Constituent Assem 
Rajendra Prasad ar 
President—thereby n 
cracy. Since then—il 
on a mad, irrational 
impose Hindi on the 
The advocates of Hind; 
gration Hindi must be 
in actuality the reverse 

In the Language Commis 
report was not published. —Whate* 
could know was from the brief progs reportes 
most of which were blacked out in the Norther; 
Indian Press ! 

The author has quoted the opinion of m` 
like Sir Jadunath Sircar, Sri Prakasa. A 
Subramanium, Mr. Rajagopalachari, Sri Vino: 
Bhabe, Dr. A. Lakshman Swami (Vice-Ch: 

cellor, Madras University), Dr. Suniti Kur 
Chatterjee, Dr. Sukumar ‘Sen, all of whom co 
sider the imposition of Hindi on non-Hindi spea 
ing linguistic groups as not only most undesird 
able, but harmful to the future generations ¢ 
India and the country at large. 

Sir Jadunath Sircar, the world-famous his 
torian wrote in 1954: “ the Hindi fanz 
tics will create an intellectual atrophy in Hindu. 
than, destroy for the next generation the w 
gress we have so long made and cut off Ind. 
connection with the rest of the progressive wor 
by forcibly excluding.the English language . 
What Nehru has aptly called ‘imperialism of tl 
Hindi language! can destroy and not crea 
Literature and philosophy are too: delicate p 
ducts, they cannot be pressed out of the offi 
oil mill.” 

Mr. Sri Prakasa once, while addressing 
meeting said, in giving his reasons for not : 
porting Hindi—^I must confess I had very oft 
to close my ears when even Gandhiji was speak. 
ing Hindi.” In addition he also said that Hindi 
“had the richest vocabulary of abusive terms. 
This will be enough for the present. 

The author pleads for Sanskrit as very fj 
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SEX TREASL 
by in Economics, 
U.P., and pu 
address ; 2 c. i 
7" (his is one of those ma | 
diums published in the country dur 
and sexology, 


"S 
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3 ‘|a years on Sex | 
mst severas! yeal 
B o dx ~ of a collection of pornegraphic 


erature, Indian and occidental and ancient and 
modern. I do ot know‘ what especial qualifica- 
' tions the autl », lecturex, in the social science 
of economics, has to carry out 4 scientific study 
nf the physiology and hygiene oi. 58X, 
Dparent that he has brought a eat. 
eading and thought to the treatment of a  sub- 
ct which, unless very carefully handled, would 
` bound to exude a certain inevitable measure 
, ugliness. A great deal of ground has been 
„vered in the volume under review from the 
rigin of sex, its physiology, hygiene, psychology 
nd its bearings upon social health and morality. 
“aboo as sex has publicly been more many cen- 

? uries in this country and in the West in polite 
society, deep and paralyzing ignorance on the 
ubject naturally prevails which has not been al 
gether healthy or desirable since it is not pos- 

. e to conjure away its existence as a vita 

t tor of life” merely by ignoring it. A certain 
2asure of, knowledge and healthy information 

` the subject would, therefore, be considered 
dinasiiy desirable as an essential ingredient of 
;paration for facing the facts of life. A grea 

£. too much sophistication on sex, however, 
lik not altogether be desirable either, as that 

. q be likely to eliminate the mysticism of 
P< nee from life. Romance may be old fashioned 
che obvious frustrations of too much sophisti- 

_on may, I feel. be healthily leavened over by an 
play of this old fashioned ingredient and thus 
to make life a little more challenging, a 
deal more desirable than it seems to be 
iof. Goel, I am glad*to find, has not, in 
nt of the subject, altogether discounted 
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on the basis of photo, phic trp.oduction or — 
which they have been « ‘ted her. The work E 
supplies a wealth of information otherwise un- n 
known and gives us a clear picture of the schola& — . 
tic rivalry prevailing , between Hindu and ir 


^ 


Buddhist logicians after Dharmakirti. Not only: = 
does the author refute the views of the reput- * 
Vachaspati Misra, but we find him quoting irom — 
and criticising little-known authors like Sankara. — 
Trilochana, preceptor of Vachaspati, and a host of — 
others. It reflects credit on the learned editor 
that he has been able to evolve a readable text 
with the scanty material at his disposal especially 
taking into consideration the fact that the works 
deal with rather obscure matters with which the 
scholarly world lost touch for a long time. The 
editoria] introduction contains an account of the 
author, a brief description of the contents of the 
works edited, a discussion on their authorship 
and chronology, a note on the Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist authors and works utilised by 
Jnanasri and a reference to his influence on later 
philosophical literature. The present volume with 

a previous one, the  Ratnakirtinibandhavali, will 
be of immense help to scholars in understanding 
the Yogacharya-Vijnanarada views and the mutual 
relation between Brahm&nié and Buddhist logic. 
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in the most effective way for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. To create fullest opportunities 
lor rapid growth, it is necessary to remove all 
barriers to the cífective utilization of productive 
forces. by the people, for the benefit of all the 
people in the country. 

The heart of the problem is to make changes 
in all necessary directions at the same time, in a 
balanced way, so as to bring about a structural 
transformation as quickly as possible. A struc- 
tural transformation of the whole society is, 
however, indispensable to make conditions fit for 
rapid economic growth. Without such transfor- 
mation any amount of help from outside would 
be ineffective. The experience of many countries 
during the post-war period corroborates this. 

It is also necessary to develop the outlook of 
science and the experimental attitude of the 
mind in order to acquire knowledge of natural 
and social laws and to invent new techniques for 
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al. -«u reform has been a most 
"(vo osa Tactor in economic development of all 
advanced or rapidly developing countries. 
Agriculture and industry must advance at th: same 


ume, It is. however, important to note that 
generally agricultural surplus (or the surplus 
from extractives} is essential for industrial 
development. 


The aim must be to secure the fruits of his 
labour to the cultivator so that he has the incentive 
to improve the land and to introduce more 
advanced technological methods. The tenancy 
laws must protect the tenant against eviction so 
long as he is using the land efficiently, and to 
secure to him the right of fair compensation upon 
ihe termination of the lease for all unexhausted 
improvements made by him. lt is also necessary 
to eliminate the unproductive consumption of the 
surplus from land by intermediaries and land. 
lords, who have no productive functions, by 
abolishing their rights. 

The question of economy of scale of pro 
duction may, admittedly, introduce difficultie `y 
The breaking up of large farms may lead 44 
reduction of the surplus; however, the bey 
effects of greater equality of income and 
may compensate dor the other loss, 
countries where there are too many 
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Is à New Literature Possible ? 
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jleralure can never become 
way the other arts can. For if the 
ir} artist could revolutionize hijs medium 
lor um purposes of his art as a painter or scul Jlor 
can his material. or even a composer the i i i 
ments for which he wriles, then literaire soad 
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digi, ASE pallies poncentrating on the creation of 
a kin! of poetry han a statement. They advocated 
the Phich could not be completely 
kernel of which was an un- 
anah zable word-picture. They wanted to release 
poetry irom the burden of past conventions and 
traditional ways of thinking by reproducing the 
Haave which springs naked into the mind from 
the impact of some aspect of modern life. Yet, 
irouically. their influence developed critical cons- 
ciou ness far more than it did poetical creative- 
i. Every poct-critic produced ten critic-poets. 

Moreovcr, the most intelligent of the Imagists 
soon realized ihat a poetic medium which was 
eatiicly special would cease to have meaning. 
An ari made from such a medium would be 
calligraphic or onomatopoetic. approaching paint- 
ine or musie. Attempts, like those by the Dadaists 
and Kurt Schwitters, to produce a poetry of 
typography or of sounds, totally devoid of prose 
meanings. point up the fact that such attempts 
could only succeed if they produced a completely 
new art, which of course would not be literature. 

Thus a  "revolutiore of the world," in the 
sense of the words changing completely their 
meaning and becoming something else, is one 
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and avoid the language which has been coria 
Yar 


by unprecedented modern circumstances. 
for a writer at any given moment in histor. the® 
potential material of his art is the whole oi the! 
language surroundinig him in his circumstances 

In effect, both views—that writing can 
entirely new and that it must be attached to the 
valucs of selected critically interpreted readin 
matter-—limit crealiveness within the developmen 
of language, the first by separating the moder 
from the past, the second by separating the jr 
from the modern, Language. the material of lit 
ture, is neither completely new nor coimpleien 
traditional. It is always evolving and cumulative! 

What can be done within the literan 
medium once this fact is recognized is illustrated 
by the work of James Joyce. He is often confused 








with “experimentalists’ like the Dadaisis, the 
Surrealists. and Gertrude Stein, but his Nu 


were as different as possible from theirs, and th 
difficulties his work offer are of an enti 
different kind. The difference between Jovce. - 
for example, Gertrude  Stein—with. whom 
particularly hated to have his work associal 
can be summed up by saying that her te 
was to produce a non-language. his to prog 
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»olitical barriers which prevent individuals 
ups or sections of individuals to become 
iurc productive. Conditions are worst In a count y 
naxilied by caste, colour, creed, or language anc 
abe seclions of people are sometimes deprived 
ypportunities by customs, law, or social and 
$cal presures by ruling groups. 
Wis essential to help every one lo make 
fit iot the highest type of productive 
which he i. capable. Opportunities for 
' and training anti 4 for productive work 
W- made as widely aVmejlable as possible. 
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cuslom or law without any relation to their pro- rtp. 


ductive contribution. 

A characteristic fcature of modern under- 
develop nent is the segmentation of the country 
into innumerable regions. castes, tribes, languages. 
religious communities. occupational and other 
groups which focus attention on the welfare of 
Un sections of the people without any awareness 
fof the best interests of the country as a whole. 
It has to be recognized that rapid progress is 
impossible without painful — adjustinents and 
damage to sections of people whose interesis are 
ased on special privileges or old techniques, 
d ihai old beliefs, customs, and social insti- 
Wulions have to be discarded and all barriers of 
caste, customs, creed, colour, language and 
sectional interests must be ruthlessly eliminated. 

The removal of social and economic barriers 
is an indispensable condition for the emergence 
of the sense of national solidarity without which 
national. development is impossible. — [t is not 
j)ossiLle to isolate the scientific, or the social, 
the industrial aspects of the transformation 
n one anolher, Ádvances must be made at the 
time on all fronts. This creates difficulties 
also has its advantages. Progress in one 
o» stimulates and promotes progress in 
direcitions. It is the task of leadership to 
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balance between the cilterent 
aspects and phases of the process of moder- 
nization in its full sense. The aim continually 
must be to create a society from which social, 
cconomic and political privileges have leen com- 
pletely eliminated. . 

In underdeveloped countries there is some- 
times a tendency to; adopt foo expensive or loo 


maintain a proper 
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sophisticated schemes of education, care of health, 
public buildings ard construction, wages — or 
salaries of government employees or labour legis- 
lation. The educational system must be viewed as 
a pyramid ; the lower the stage the wider should 
be the base and lower the scale ol expenditure 
compared with those of advanced countries. while 
at the highest stage of advance studies and re- 
search the number involved would be extremely 
small but scales of expenditure may approximate 
to those of advanced countries. The remedy is 
to adopt a system which would be in kceping 
with basic aims and yet within the means of the 
country. 

Government expenditure often tends to be- 
come unduly large in underdeveloped l countries 
owing to the.doption of TN much higher stan- 
dards ofe advanced countric. 5, This leads to. 
unecsary high scales of wages aic salaries for ? 
wernment employees or costly public bt. USRA 

"oin turn would increase the feeling of 

n "veen government and the people and 
JA MAS ts M 
hamper natiónarantzgl^^0n.. 

Legislation in imitation opte more advanced | 
countries at too early a stage my lead Di CT 
ing ineffciency of performance ? Hii ani witty os 
surplus labour and may incu COS! of pro^ 
duction so much as to have serious adverse effe iss. 
on exports. The most important thing is to esta- 
blish a definite link between remuneration and 
output in the case of all types of work of which 
the volume and quality can be estimated even 
roughly. It is necessary to recognize that trade 
union movements can gain real strength only on 
the basis of increasing productivity. 

The transfer of modern technology from the 
advanced countries also calls for much adaptation 
to suit the needs and local conditions of under- 
developer regions. To profit by the experience of 
the advanced countries and yet to introduce 
modern technology and modern social and poli- 
tical institutions in a way suitable to the parli- 
cular stage of development of the country is a 
matter of crucial importance in the process of 
modernization. Ultimately, success would depend 
on the growth of a rational outlook and the ex- 
perimental attitude of the mind first, among the 
leadership at all levels and then gradually among 
the general mass of the people. 
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ed with meanings the clues to Vn blished a normal English speech valid for dim 
tod ible. imposing its laws which 
ISL. inaccess “Finnegans Wake,” to verse and prose, and imposing 


Joyce attempted, in reater poetry than Dryden’s might violate, but 


k : 'eral themes can be 8 : ” 
int a language in which severa nteau words which no poetry since has overthrown. 


bined in the chords of portma vith But the moderns—as distinct from the 
ned from other words in several ae us Welles and Bennetts and Shaws, who were ton- 
mings fused on several levels. The i ds ni EC denporaty witlioüt being. mo derhcewets- ains 
“Finnegans Wake" (a figure Joyce h a know. for trained readers, poets writing for critic-poets. 
ly in m ind) should be equipped VR d i : They transformed the literary medium into one 
e of all the referents—languages, p n whilh could discuss the kind of ideas Tennyson 
Ory, autobiography—to which the Me had already grappled with in “focksley Hall” and 
des. Given all this, he would find ee “In Memoriam” in an idiom which, inside the 
x" by no means impenetrable. adds club of writers and readers, was ironically res- 
ear to him a complex, difficult, translucent, ponsive to he nonliterary language spoken out- 
;paraphraseable work, as susceptible or CF Pide. When ‚Auden started to write in the late 
sive elucide on as "The Divine : Que into Twesties, hé-had at his disposal a language that 
Yet I a estion whether the. abso 3 s the could discuss 5 current ideas without haying to 
' ow poetry of a good deal $ f the idiom OF; translate them into a po became 
i Ma Oi Seientlic and philosophic discussion "run cds gestures 
s modern poc-r-y, in the completest sense, of the deaf conversing witl 

ratie. It seems to me t. hat the idiomatic 1s 4 N ud. 2 c BÀ. poetry 
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- involuntary contribution to a monologue to the world that goes on outside, but funda- 
h does not concern them. mentally they are agreed in being opposed to the 
What the moderns did was to invent new aims of this M... when they feel a bit 






ary idioms brought up to date by the humiliated by "unparalleled penetration and 
lligent awareness of writers like Joyce, Eliot flight of its cientific thought and philosophic | 
Pound of the nuances of contemporary Teasoning. They are secretly intrigued by the idea 
matic speech. They absorbed and selected that they might in their own medium produce 
ms, parodying them, turning them to ironic Works as difficult, inventive, and intellectual as 
ct. They were writing not so much for those Scientific theories, l 
| belonged to the modern world as for those The invention of the “interior monologue” 
» hating it, knew about it and could think in by Joyce,- the time theories of Proust, the 
terms, In the work of these writers there was ‘continual present" of Gertrude Stein have all 
increased sophistication of language reflect- been defended on the ground that they are 
a consciousness of the way in which contem- inventions in literature corresponding to the 
aries think and feel. This was an immense theories of modern scientists, Yet, in English, 
n, but it did not have the result of bringing “Finnegans Wake" is perhaps the only work whig 
dern literature closer to the people who used suggests a true parallel to science. Like s 
idioms, nor even to those who discussed theory put forward by a physicist and asgg 
ince or philosophy. In the Thirties, when there prehensile to other physicists, it postul 
n especially serious attempt to bring poetry ideal and a perhaps as yet unborn inter; 
p the ordinary people, writers succeeded will'be able to receive the messagg 
ing about the people—but not in a “Communication” not as continuo 
e the people would understand, between a great many similarly 
t the idiomatic writing of Eliot and but as the potentiality of an 
d was to break through the crust of truth which one mind has ç 
which enclosed the Edwardians and ments to be comprehended i; 
. It enables poets to write about modern by an advanced specialist? 
language open to contemporary sights, The Joycean obscuri; 
ases, and habits of thought. writers creating his wo 
ly the aim of this idiom was that formula is only commu 
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who has devoted his whole life to understanding Quartets.” [n 


ut, and yet it is about the world which concerns 
all men, and it may, in its 


world. This means that the 1 


devoted readers, If the “school 
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concentrated essence of poetry in which the un- 


In one respect the machinery of dream and poetic e 


/ metaphor of “Finnegans Wake” 
modern painting. For the central mythology 
some of the best modern paintings derive 
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of Quartets” is to 
s from expreriences by 
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'. ma undergo the most"WWüca mental trans- 
co genial ons uf sympathy with, on the one hand, 
ane dreams and the historie condition of modern 
man and with, on the other, advanced techniques 
of representation. + 
Language can describe, define, explain, re- 
present change, but only in words which them- 
selves cannot be matamorphosized. The endeavor 
to invent a metamorphosizing language, as in 
some modern poetry, presses at a barrier beyond 
which words might shed their meanings and 
become things. As I have said, in the present 
antury the imagist poets tried to write a kind 
oetry which made a complete break with the 
ey had the aim which Herbert Read 
to modern visual artists: “a tunity of 
at completely distinguishes it. AD 
priods." But it became evi? 
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pment of modern poetiy has 
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African sculptures he had collected, is report 
to have said : ^We shouldn't in any way wish 
imitate this. What we want is to make somethi 
which, in relation to our own time, is as strong. 
It is difficult to think of a poet claiming th: 
he could establish a relationship traditional ! 
analogy with Negro tribal poetry. The  thoug 
would at once suggest to him the lack of any co 
necting line between African languages and Eng 
lish. j 
Literary influences are communicated like 
sap that reaches from the soil up through th 
trunk and branches of a tree into the leaver 
Visual influences flash their messages directly 
across spaces and centuries dividing differen 
cultures. A contemporary interpretation like th 
suggested by Epstein's remark can make all vis 
art of the past available to the living artist. Á 
the values of the visua! asts—where these «a 
of pr.z.rtiori, `a monies, and comb, 
whic the critic discovers in works of all 
and cultures--are universal in a way i^, 
tb se of literature can scarcely be gener 
Languegs barriers have not colla 
tween the 'tera.ures of different mode. 
tries. We ais todaw no ne: er the world 
foreseen by Goethe than hz; was in his 
some vays we are further from it. 4 
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ards A New sJ7"v9q of the World 


In the following article, 
Hallstein, President of the 
eee Commission, points out the world-wide 
,Signideance of progressive integration in the 
teuropean Economic Community : 
Wl In all discussions about the functional ex- 
insion of the European Economic Community 
li i E. C.) and the possibilities of a political union 
i; should be stated at the start that the Commu. 
atily’s organs have already fully proved that they 
ic:e working well. In particular, it has become 
“gear that the Council of Ministers of the E. E. C. 
44 in a position to solve even the most difficult 
problems, It is already a genuine organ of Euro- 
pean responsibility. Unfortunately many  mis- 
understandings have been caused by confronting 
with each other the two phrases of economic 
; ommunity and politiical inion. It must be made 
vlear that the true issue is nol a transition from 
the economic dimension into the political one. 
Although the European Economic Community 
has economic effects and an economic  sienifi- 
ance, it is essential- nolitical. This «oes both 
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vantages and the disadvantages for visual art 
| intercommunica- 


on of artistic "nfluences between contemporary 


When modern literature was closest to paint- 
ing, Joyce, Pound, Eliot, and Wyndham Lewis 
zm. had an attitude toward tradition which was that 
- "of the visual artist. The reaction against the ex- 

tremes of futurism was concommittant with the 

splitting up of the international all-the-arts move- 
turned 
hiback to tradition because they turned back to 


It seems to me possible that just as, in the 
poetry 
concentra- 
release 
* w^ fc 


nomy". The organs of the Community do not pro- 
duce goods, nor do they buy or sell They are 
neither a supra-national trade union, nor a con- 
sumers' co-operative. 


THREE DEEP-REACHING PROCESSES 


What now are the effects of the E.E.C. on 
the world outside ? From the day when it came 
into existence it has always aroused a greal deal 
of interest in the surrounding world. Three pro- 
cesses prove that it marks, in fact, the start of a 
new situation: The first process is a truly 
momentous change: Britain reaching out towards 
Europe. [f this move is successful, it would be a 
historical event of the first order. The second 
process is the initiative of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration which on the technical level has become 


d 


while “Atlatic Pactn-vship” is the catchword in 
ihe political sphere. Had the E. E. C. not achieved 
what has, in fact, already been achieved, the 
policy of the biggest power on earth would surely 
- not have oriented itself towards Europe, thus 
givist qhe old continent a chance, undreamed of 
only a few "ears anao., The surrounding world's 
reactions to the E. E. C. inc gue another one— 
the reaclion of Mr. Khrushchev. The Wes, “= 
already witnessed a whole series of deliberate 
attacks against the E.E.C.; this creates the im- 
pression that Moscow has launched a large-scale 
political-psychological attack. 

At the root of Moscow’s attacks against the 
E. E. C. is the Soviet Leadership's clear, if late 
realisation that something is going on here, un- 
expectedly, rapidly and successfully, somethine 
which must not happen at all in the Marxisi. 
Leninist view. After all capitalist states are not 
supposed to overcome their differences and Lo 
unite, It must not be true that this unification is 
i eno aren for a lasgesone, long 
Du . policy which in addition promises 
| y and  insensitivity towards crises. Nor 
does the Communist camp like to see that the 
European process of integration is touching off 
economic impulses which are leading to steady. 
sometimes stormy economic expansion. In the 
view of leading cor ` "ust simply not 
Too ] i : = ‘hese events an 
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known under the name of “Trade Expansion Act", . 
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